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O  HAKESPEARE'S  DRAMAS,  confessedly  the  greatest  daadc 
^  and  literary  treasure  of  the  world,  are  rapidly  growing  into 
nse  as  a  text-book  in  schools  and  institutions  of  learning.  A  dose 
and  regular  course  of  study  in  thf^m  has  at  length  come  to  be  wide- 
ly recognized  as  among  our  very  best  means  both  for  acquinng  a 
right  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English  tongue,  and  also,  which  is 
of  still  more  importance,  for  conversing  with  the  truth  of  things. 

Some  of  the  plays,  however,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
and  to  the  Poet^s  mode  of  treating  them,  are  quite  impracticable  for 
such^se,  and  cannot  be  made  suitable  without  so  much  of  amputa- 
tion as  would,  in  effect,  let  all  the  life-blood  out  of  them.  Others 
of  them,  again,  and  such  withal  as  are  the  very  best  for  study  in 
class,  have  more  or  less  of  matter  in  them  which,  while  nowise  es- 
sential to  the  proper  health  and  integrity  of  the  work,  is  greatly 
in  the  way,  and  sometimes  so  embarrassing  as  to  hinder  seriously 
both  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  the  study.  All  of  them,  more- 
over, for  obvious  reasons,  need  a  certain  measure  and  style  of 
annotation,  specially  adapted,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  rendering  the 
Foetus  language,  imagery,  and  allusions  intelligible  and  interesting 
to  young  minds,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  much  at  home  in 
the  peculiarities  of  English  thought  and  expression  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

Hence  a  need  is  getting  to  be  strongly  and  extensively  felt,  of 
a  selection  of  Shakcspeare^s  plays,  prepared  and  set  forth  with  a 
6|*e€ial  eye  to  the  use  in  question.  The  Editor  has  received  many 
assurances  of  this  from  others,  and  has  found  abundant  evidence  of 
it  in  his  own  case.  A  pretty  long  and  large  and  varied  experience 
in  teaching  Shakespeare  in  class  has  brought  home  to  him,  beyond 
peradventure,  the  pressing  occasion  of  some  such  work  as  is  here 
offered  to  the  public.  And  the  want,  be  it  observed,  is  not  of 
mere  chips  and  fragments  of  the  Poet,  but  of  whole  plays,  with 
the  development  of  character  and  the  course  of  action  preserved 
unmutilated  and  entire,  and  with  only  such  erasures  as  are  really 
demanded  by  the  just  proprieties  of  intercourse  between  teacher 
ftQd  pupils,  and  of  pupils  with  one  another 
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• 

Whether  the  selection  of  plays  here  presented  is  in  all  respects 
tiie  best  that  could  be  made,  there  may  well  be  different  opinions. 
The  Editor  has  taken  such  as,  after  much  use,  he  judged  fittest,  on 
the  whole,  for  a  first  year's  coarse  of  study.  The  Poet's  steepest 
plays,  such  as  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra^ 
are  puiposely  reserved  for  presentation  in  another  series,  as  being 
better  adapted  for  a  second  year's  course.  It  will  hardly  bo 
questioned  that  these  plays,  and  also  some  of  the  series  here 
presented,  have  enough  to  occupy  all  the  intellectual  forces  that 
the  ripest  students  in  our  academies  and  seminaries  can  bring 
to  the  study. 

The  plays,  in  all  cases,  are  given  entire,  save  the  bare  omission 
of  such  lines  and  expressions  as  the  Editor  has  always  deemed  it 
necessary  to  omit  in  class.  The  omissions,  he  believes,  do  not  in 
any  case  reach  so  far  as  to  impair  in  the  least  either  the  delinea- 
tion of  character  or  the  dramatic  action.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  not  meant  to  retain  any  matter  not  fairly  pronounceable  in 
any  class,  however  composed.  His  own  opinion  plearly  is^  that 
if  Shakespeare  cannot  be  used  as  a  text-book  without  overstepping 
the  just  bounds  of  modest  and  decorous  speech,  then  such  use  were 
better  not  attempted.  For  purity  and  rectitude  of  manners  are 
worth  more  than  any  intellectual  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
poetry  and  wisdom  even  of  a  Shakespeare.  Sometimes,  where 
an  unpronounceable  word  occurs  in  a  passage  otherwise  unobjec- 
tionable, another  word  has  been  substituted,  and  the  substitution 
uniformly  enclosed  in  brackets ;  it  being  a  fixed  principle  with  the 
Editor  to  abstain  religiously  from  making  any  unmarked  changes 
in  the  Poet's  text.  In  Juliua  Ccesar,  for  instance,  he  has  not 
found  occasion  to  cut  out  or  change  any  thing  whatsoever; 
there  being,  as  he  thinks,  not  a  single  word  in  that  play  unfit  to 
cross  the  chariest  lips.  And  in  several  others  of  the  plays  the 
omissions  are  very  slight  indeed,  sometimes  not  extending  fo 
more  than  a  dozen  lines  in  a  whole  play. 

Having  said  thus  much,  it  seems  but  due  to  add,  that  the  Editor 
holds  Shakespeare's  workmanship  to  be  everywhere  free  from  the 
least  blame  of  moral  infection  or  taint :  he  knows  of  no  passage 
that  can  be  hurtful  to  any  fair  mind,  if  taken  in  its  proper  cx)nnec- 
tion  with  the  whole.  But  of  course  everybody  knows  that  there 
may  be  many  things  right  and  proper  in  themselves,  which,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  be  spoken,  and  which  it  is  very  desirable  not 
to  have  before  the  eye,  in  the  sacred  intercourse  of  teacher  and 
pupils. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  there  is  just  one  exception,  whic^h 
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Bhould,  perhaps,  be  noted  here.  In  Hamlet,  some  of  the  stanzas 
which  poor  Ophelia  sings  when  **  divided  from  herself  and  her 
fair  judgment,"  and  which  are  quite  unpronounceable  in  class,  are 
notwithstanding  retained,  though  specially  marked  for  omission  in 
the  reading ;  because,  as  the  Editor  thinks,  they  cannot  be  cut 
away  without  overthrowing  the  whole  delineation,  and  putting  out 
the  very  eyes  of  the  character.  The  Editor,  of  course,  never  uses 
them  in  his  teaching,  but  freely  calls  attention  to  them,  as  the 
most  tenderly  pathetic  passage  in  Shakespeare,  and  as  illustrating 
better  than  any  other  the  angelic  delicacy  and  humanheartedness  of 
the  man. 

No  pains  have  been  spared,  either  in  preparing  the  copy  or  in 
correcting  the  proofs,  to  set  forth  a  pure  and  accurate  text  of  the 
Poet.  On  this  point,  the  Editor  gladly  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  whose  careful  and  scholarly 
labours  have  been  of  important  service  to  him.  And  he  makes 
bold  to  think  that  Mr.  White  has  fairly  beaten  nearly  all  the 
English  editors  in  this  respect.  In  many  cases  of  various  read- 
ings, there  are,  and  probably  always  will  be,  considerable  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best.  In  this  matter,  the  Edi- 
tor can  but  claim  to  have  used  his  best  judgment,  such  as  it  is 
after  more  than  thirty  years^  study  of  the  Poet.  In  a  good  many 
instances,  he  has  noted  various  readings  in  the  margin ;  as  thinking 
that  even  young  students  in  Shakespeare  ought  not  to  be  left  alto- 
gether ignorant  as  to  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Poet^s  text, 
and  the  varieties  of  reading  met  with  in  the  old  copies. 

In  the  matter  of  amiotation,  it  is  not  easy  to  hit  just  the  right 
medium  between  too  much  and  too  little.  Here,  again,  the  Edi- 
tor has  been  mainly  guided  by  the  results  of  his  own  experience 
in  teaching ;  aiming  to  give  so  many  and  such  notes  as  he  has 
found  needful  or  conducive  to  a  full  and  clear  understanding  of 
the  Poet^s  thought.  Besides  the  need  of  economizing  space,  he 
has  wished  to  avoid  distracting  or  diverting  the  student^s  attention 
overmuch  from  the  special  object-matter  of  the  Poet^s  scenes. 

And  here  he  feels  moved  to  protest  against  Shakcspeare^s  being 
nsed,  as  some  apparently  would  use  him,  too  much  as  a  mere  oc- 
casion for  carrying  on  general  exercises  in  grammar  and  philolo- 
gy. These,  to  be  sure,  are  essential  parts  of  a  right  English 
.schooling ;  but  they  can  be  learnt  just  as  well  from  other  books,  — 
books  which  it  is  no  sin  not  to  love,  and  no  loss  to  forget  after 
leaving  school,  which  it  is  no  matter  about  having  a  life-long  taste 
for,  or  growing  to  a  perpetual  delectation  in.  And  in  studying 
Shakespeare  the  pupiPs  mind  should  be  put  as  closely  and  directly 
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■8  possible  in  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  Foetus  own  mental  de- 
liyerances ;  every  thing  else  being  made  strictly  subordinate  to  this. 
In  other  words,  the  purpose  should  ever  be  kept  foremost  to 
teach  or  to  learn  Shakespeare,  and  not  to  use  him  as  a  means  of 
teaching  or  learning  something  else.  With  him,  pre-eminently, 
language  is  the  medium,  not  the  object  of  thought,  insomuch  that 
he  seems  to  have  used  it  almost  unconsciously.  It  is  true  his  Ian 
guage,  especially  with  new  beginners,  must  needs  be  itself  made 
more  or  less  an  object  of  study ;  but  this  should  be  done  so  far 
only  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  its  proper  efficacy  as  a  medium 
of  communion  with  his  men  and  women,  and  with  the  tianspira* 
tions  of  character  and  the  workings  of  human  nature  as  presented 
in  them. 

Shakespeare,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  one  of  those  books 
which  are  of  no  further  use  after  being  studied  in  school,  or  which 
are  as  scaffoldage,  to  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  the  roof  is  on ; 
and  it  is  better  he  should  not  be  used  as  a  text-book  at  all,  than 
that  such  use  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  breed  a  dislike  of  him ; 
and  some  care  may  well  be  taken  against  pushing  the  grammati- 
cal and  linguistic  part  of  the  study  so  far  as  to  obstruct  the  proper 
virtue  of  his  pages,  and  lest  the  effect  be  rather  to  quench  than 
kindle  the  faculties  and  susceptibilities  for  that  which  is  most 
living  and  operative  in  him,  or  for  what  may  be  called  the  Shakes- 
peare of  Shakespeare. 

•  Jl  is  what  young  people  learn  to  take  pleasure  in,  what  they 
build  up  happy  thoughts  and  associations  about,  and  what  steals 
smoothly  and  silently  into  the  heart,  and  there  becomes  a  vital 
treasure  of  delight,  that  mainly  determines  their  characters.  In 
comparison  with  this,  mere  intellectual  acquirements  and  furnish- 
ings, and  even  ethical  arguments  and  convictions,  are  of  insig- 
nificant value.  **The  forms  of  young  imagination"  have  more 
force  than  any  thing  else  to  keep  the  heart  pure.  To  preoccupy 
the  mind  with  right'  tastes  and  noble  loves,  and  with  a  stock  of 
grand  and  pure  conceptions,  and  thus  to  foreclose,  as  far  as  ma^f 
be,  the  invitations  of  what  is  false  and  flashy  and  sensational,  tho 
intellectual  fashions  and  frivolities  and  diseases  of  the  day,  is  the 
first  principle  of  all  wise  and  wholesome  training  both  in  school 
and  at  home.  For  this  process  and  to  this  end,  except  the  Bible, 
we  have  nothing  better  than  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  And 
the  best  fruit  of  studying  him  is  to  come  by  letting  the  efficacies 
of  his  genius  insinuate  themselves  quietly  into  *'  the  eye  and  pros- 
pect of  the  soul,"  and  by  binding  his  creations  home  upon  the 
thoughts  and  affections  as  a  fund  of  inexhaustible  sweetness  and 
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refi^shment.  And  there  is  probably  more  danger  that  teachers 
will  hinder  this  process  by  overworking  some  subsidiary  matter, 
than  that  the  process  will  fail  to  take  care  of  itself,  provided  the 
pupils  be  set  and  held  in  free  and  natural  communication  with  the 
Poet ;  all  exercises  in  grammar  and  philology  being  used  simply 
to  aid,  and  not  to  disturb,  the  clear  apprehension  of  what  he 
delivers. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  have  been  uppermost  in  the  Edi- 
tor's mind,  and  have  mainly  shaped  his  course,  in  preparing  the 
notes.  How  far  the  execntion  accords  with  his  design  and  makes 
it  good,  is  not  for  him  to  judge.  In  his  teaching,  especially  with 
younger  classes,  he  of  course  often  goes  much  more  into  the  de- 
tails of  verbal  and  syntactical  exegesis  than  is  shown  in  the  anno- 
tation. But  it  is  presumed  that  every  one  who  may  undertake  to 
teach  Shakespeare  will  be  sufficiently  booked  in  the  logic  of  gram- 
mar, the  laws  of  language,  and  the  construction  and  analysis  of 
sentences,  to  carry  on  the  work  out  of  his  own  head,  and  as  he 
finds  it  needful  or  profitable  to  do  so.  Textual  explanation  is  an- 
other matter  indeed,  and  may  need  to  be  prosecuted  somewhat 
further;  for  the  Poet's  style  is  intensely  idiomatic,  generally 
charged  with  mctaphoric  audacity,  often  over-crammed  with  mean- 
ing, and  sometimes  very  obscure ;  yet  even  here  it  is  thought  that 
much  had  better  be  left  to  the  occasions  and  resources  of  individ- 
ual teachers.  For,  afler  all,  nothing  but  a  pretty  thorough  steep- 
ing of  the  teacher's  mind  in  the  Shakespearian  idiom  can  bring 
,  him  fairly  through  this  part  of  his  work.  If  he  be  not  himself  at 
home  with  Shakespeare,  he  can  hardly  expect  to  make  others  so. 

As  to  the  method  or  methods  of  teaching  in  Shakespeare,  here 
again  much  should  and  indeed  must  be  left  to  individual  judgment 
and  adaptation.  This  is  a  thing  not  capable  of  being  stereotyped 
and  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand.  The  method  that  works  very 
well  in  one  man's  hands  may  not  work  at  all  in  another's.  Thus 
much,  however,  may  be  not  unfitly  spoken,  that  the  Editor  does 
not  believe  at  all  in  turning  the  school-room  into  a  play-house  or 
any  thing  o.'.  that  sort :  in  his  recitations,  which,  however,  are  not 
properly  recitations,  he  has  and  will  have  nothing  theatrical  or 
declamatory  or  oratorical,  no  showing  oflT,  nor  any  thing  done  for 
effect.  His  work  and  method  in  class  aim  at  a  mixed  and  varied 
exercise  in  reading,  language,  character,  versification,  and  art. 
Especially  he  makes  much  of  reading,  both  for  the  utility  and  the 
accomplishment  of  it :  this,  in  fact,  is  the  staple  or  ground-work 
of  all  his  instructions ;  and  in  ordering  this  he  drives,  or  endeavours 
to  drive,  right  at  the  simple  truth  of  the  matter,  and  at  a  sincere 
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and  niitural  expresblon  of  it.  In  other  words,  all  his  efforts  in  this 
behalf  are  meant  to  converge  at  the  point  of  bringing  the  pupils 
Grst  to  understand  the  Poet*s  lines  fairly,  and  then  so  to  pronounce 
them  that  an  intelligent  listener  may  understand  them ;  taking  for 
granted  that,  if  this  point  be  secured,  the  proper  moral,  intellect- 
ual, and  aesthetic  efFe^.'t  of  them  will  follow  of  its  own  accord ;  and 
.ho  more  silent  and  unobserved  its  coming  is,  the  better. 

He  therefore  neither  practises  nor  encourages  any  strair.ing  or 
forcing  of  the  process :  any  using  of  the  whip  or  the  spur  he  re- 
gards as  out  of  place :  however  lively  and  intense  the  exertion  of 
the  student^s  faculties  may  be,  he  aims  to  have  it  spontaneous, 
genial,  and  free;  the  result  of  inward  kindling,  not  of  external 
pressure;  Thus  the  process,  throughout,  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  is  meant  to  be  a  quiet,  gentle,  yet  earnest  communing  with 
the  Poet^s  forms  and  with  the  spirit  of  them,  so  that  their  grace 
and  efficacy  may  pass  secretly  and  insensibly  into  the  mind; 
because  the  less  the  pupils  are  at  the  time  conscious  of  get- 
ting from  him,  the  more  they  will  really  get.  And  the  Editor  is 
right  well  persuaded,  withal,  that  exercises  in  Shakespeare  may  be 
and  ought  to  be  so  conducted,  that  the  students  shall  be  fresher 
and  stronger  at  the  close  of  them  than  at  the  beginning. 

To  induce  just  and  clear  perceptions  of  the  Poet's  characters , 
to  bring  pupils  toidiscriminate  and  taste  their  distinctive  lines  of 
mental,  moral,  and  practical  physiognomy;  to  make  them  enter 
into  their  idioms  of  thought  and  manner,  their  springs,  modes, 
and  vitalities  of  action, —  this  is  a  higher  and  riper  and  slower 
process.  There  must  needs  be  a  certain  measure  of  preparation 
for  it,  and  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  extemporized.  Yet,  this 
part  of  the  exercise  left  out,  the  study  can  be  little  but  a  dry 
training  in  the  letter  of  the  Poet's  workmanship,  without  the  life 
and  substance  of  it.  Besides,  it  is  this  personal  acquaintance  and 
convivation  with  the  Poet's  men  and  women  that  makes,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  the  perennial  verdure  and  charm  of  his  scenes. 
No  one  who  once  gets  to  be  thus  inward  and  at  home  with  his  de- 
lineations can  ever  weary  of  them  or  outgrow  the  interest  of 
them;  for,  so  taken,  **  age  cannot  wither  them,  nor  custom  stale 
their  infinite  variety." 

Which  naturally  raises  the  question,  at  what  age  should  the 
Btudy  of  Shakespeare  be  undertaken  ?  And  the  answer  is,  not  till 
the  student  is,  at  least  in  some  fair  degree,  capable  of  this  part  of 
the  exercise.  But  young  people  are,  or  may  be  made,  apprehen- 
sive and  receptive  of  characteristic  traits  as  delivered  in  forms  of 
art,  earlier  than  most  of  us  are  apt  to  suppose.     Featurely  expres- 
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sion,  m  picture,  fable,  and  poetry,  is  not  so  very  bard  a  tbing  for 
the  youtbful  faculties  to  catcb  and  take  in  tbe  virtue  of.  And  it 
may  be  safely  presumed  tbat  if  average  minds  be  duly  placed  and 
held  within  the  reach  of  Shakespeare's  light  and  warmth,  their  la- 
tent aptitudes  for  the  exercise  in  question  will  germinate  and 
grow  as  early  as,  say,  the  middle  period  of  ordinary  academic 
life.  They  can  at  least  be  starte'i  in  the  process  by  that  time,  if 
not  before.  At  all  events,  the  Editor,  using  his  own  experience, 
as  well  as  tbe  reason  of  the  thing,  for  his  test  and  guide,  can 
hardly  think  it  a  good  use  either  of  the  time  or  of  the  book,  for 
pupils  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  until  they  are  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  him  in  those  points  of  his  cunning  work- 
manship. There  is  quite  too  much  of  crowding  and  cramming  in 
our  education  already;  the  effects  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a 
pretty  large  stock  of  intellectual  and  moral  shoddy ;  and  any  ex- 
tending of  this  process  into  the  walks  of  Shakespeare  cannot  be 
too  earnestly  deprecated,  or  too  carefully  avoided. 

As  to  exercises  in  the  Poet's  versification  and  art,  the  Editor 
never  attempts  to  prosecute  these  at  all,  except  in  his  older 
classes :  the  former  because  it  is  too  dry ;  the  latter  because  it  is 
too  high.  Moreover,  the  peculiar  richness  and  variety  of  the 
Poet's  verbal  modulation,  the  subtle  and  winding,  yet  severe  and 
never-cloying  music  of  his  verse,  which  seems  to  voice  the  essen- 
tial harmonies  of  intellectual  and  emotional  beauty,  are  among 
those  qualities  of  his  workmanship  which  are  the  last  to  be  con- 
sciously appreciated  even  by  the  most  pronounced  Shakespearians. 
At  least,  the  Editor  has  found  it  so  in  his  own  experience,  and 
some  of  our  ripest  students  of  the  Poet,  those  who  have  made  a 
life-long  study  of  him,  have  told  the  Editor  that  it  was  the  same  in 
theirs.  So,  too,  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  Art,  as  involved 
in  Shakespeare's  creations,  are  matter  for  the  ripest  and  best- 
trained  minds ;  too  steep  and  intricate  perhaps  for  any  but  such 
"as  make  a  special  sti;dy  in  pursuits  of  that  nature.  These  points 
cannot  be  treated  here,  and  must  be  reserved  for  such  treatment 
elsewhere  as  the  Editor  can  give  them,  and  hopes  to  give  them,  as 
time  may  serve  and  other  occupations  allow. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  begs  to  say,  that  for  some  years  past 
he  l^  felt  a  strong  and  growing  desire  to  do  what  he  could 
towards  working  Shakespeare  into  general  and  systematic  use  as  a 
text-book  in  the  education  of  youth.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  that 
long-cherished  wish,  that  he  undertook  the  present  work.  If  the 
work  should  prove  in  any  degree  useful  in  furthering  that  cause, 
he  wiU  deem  his  labours  well  taken  and  amply  rewarded.    For, 
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in  truth,  it  seems  to  Him  that  we  stay  quite  too  much  in  the  stud} 
of  words,  and  quite  too  little  in  that  of  things ;  and  that  the  re- 
form now  most  needed  in  our  educational  modes  is  the  giving 
much  more  time  to  the  masters  of  our  native  language,  which  is 
to  us  naturally  a  medium  of  intellectual  vision,  and  much  less  to 
the  study  of  foreign  languages,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  must  needs  be  to  us,  for  the  most  part,  the  object  of  such 
viiioik. 
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SKETCH  OF  THB  POET's   LIFE. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  was  baptised  in  the  parish  church  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire,  April  26th,  1664.  The  day 
of  his  birth  is  not  positively  known,  but  the  general  custom  then  was 
to  baptise  infants  at  three  days  old,  and  the  custom  is  justly  presumed 
to  have  been  followed  in  this  instance.  Accordingly  the  23d  of  April  is 
agreed  upon  everywhere  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  as  the 
Poet's  birthday,  and  is  often  celebrated  as  such  with  appropriate  fes- 
tivities. His  fkther  was  Joim  Shakespeare,  a  well-reputed  citizen  of 
Stratford,  who  held,  successively,  various  local  offices,  closing  with 
those  of  Mayor  of  the  town  and  Head- Alderman.  His  mother  was 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Arden,  a  man  of  good  landed  estate, 
who  lived  at  Wilmecote,  some  three  miles  from  Stratford. 

Nothing  further  is  directly  known  of  Shakespeare  till  his  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  November,  1582,  when  he  was  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  The  bride  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  a  yeo- 
man living  at  Shottery,  which  was  a  village  near  Stratford,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  parish.  The  date  of  her  baptism  is  not  known ;  but 
tlie  baptismal  register  of  Stratford  did  not  begin  till  1558.  She  died 
August  6th,  1623,  and  the  inscription  on  her  monument  gives  her  age 
as  sixty-seven  years ;  so  that  her  birth  must  have  been  in  1556,  some 
eight  years  before  that  of  her  husband.  Their  first  child,  Susanna, 
was  baptised  May  26th,  1583.  Two  more  children,  twins,  were  chris- 
tened Hamnet  and  Judith,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1585,  the  Poet  then 
being  nearly  twenty-one  years  old. 

We  have  no  certain  knowledge  as  to  when  or  why  Shakespeare 
became  an  actor.  At  the  last-named  date,  his  father,  after  some  years 
of  thrift,  had  evidently  suffered  a  considerable  decline  of  fortune. 
Perhaps  this  was  one  reason  of  his  leaving  Stratford.  Another  reason 
may  have  been,  that,  as  tradition  gives  it,  he  engaged,  along  with 
others,  in  a  rather  wild  poaching  frolic  on  the  grounds  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  who  owned  a  large  estate  not  far  from  Stratford ;  which  act 
Sir  Thomas  resented  so  sharply,  that  Shakespeare  thought  it  best  to 
quit  the  place  and  go  to  London.  But  the  Drama  was  then  a  great 
and  rising  institution  in  England,  and  of  course  the  dramatic  interest 
had  its  centre  in  the  metropolis.  There  were  various  companies  of 
players  in  London,  who  used,  at  certain  seasons,  to  go  about  the  coun- 
try, and  perform  in  towns  and  villages.  Stratford  was  often  visited 
by  such  companies  during  the  Poet's  boyhood,  and  some  of  the  play- 
ers appear  to  have  been  natives  of  that  section.  In  particular,  the 
company  that  he  afterwards  belonged  to  performed  there  repeatedly 
while  he  was  just  about  the  right  age  to  catch  the  spirit  from  them. 

Sliakespeare  probably  left  Stratford  in  1586  or  thereabouts.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  next  positive  information  we  have  of  him  is  from 
a  pamphlet  written  in  1592  by  Robert  Greene,  a  poor  profligate  who 
was  then  dying  from  the  effects  of  his  vices.  Greene,  who  had  him- 
self written  a  good  deal  for  the  stage,  there  squibs  some  one  as 
being,  "in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  refers  to  Shakespeare ;  and  some  of  the 
terms  applied  to  the  Shake-scene  clearly  infer  that  the  Poet  was  already 
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getting  to  be  well  known  as  a  writer  of  plays.  After  Greene's  death, 
his  pamphlet  was  given  to  the  public  by  one  Henry  Chettle,  who,  on 
being  remonstrated  with  by  the  persons  assailed,  published  an  apology, 
in  which  lie  expresses  regret  for  the  attack  on  Shakespeare,  adding, 
"  because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excel- 
lent in  the  quality  he  professes ;  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  re- 
ported his  upriglitness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his 
&cetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art/' 

Our  next  authentic  notice  of  Shakespeare  is  by  the  publication  of 
his  Venm  and  Adonis^  in  1593.  This  poem  was  dedicated  to  Henry 
Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton,  wlio  was  among  the  finest  young 
noblemen  of  that  time ;  and  the  language  of  the  dedication  is  such  as 
the  Poet  would  hardly  have  used  but  to  a  warm  personal  friend.  The 
following  year,  1594,  he  published  his  Lucrece,  dedicating  it  to  the 
sime  nobleman,  in  still  warmer  terms  of  address,  and  indirectly  ac 
knowledging  important  obligations  to  him.  The  same  year  Spenser 
wrote  his  Colin  C/oai's  Come  Home  again,  in  which  we  have  the  fal- 
lowing, clearly  reierring  to  Shakespeare : 

"  And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  ^tion  : 
A  gentler  Sheplierd  may  nowhere  be  found, 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thought's  invention, 
Dolk  like  himself  JuroieaUy  sound.** 

This  was  Spenser's  delicate  way  of  suggesting  the  Poet's  name.  Ben 
Jonson  has  a  like  allusion  in  his  Unes,  —  "  To  the  Memory  of  my  be- 
loved Mr.  William  Shakespeare :  " 

"  In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lancef 
As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  Ignorance.*' 

All  which  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  Poet  was  not  long  in  making 
his  way  to  the  favourable  regards  of  some  whose  good  opinion  was 
most  to  be  desired,  and  whose  respect  was  a  strong  pledge  both  of 
recognized  genius  and  personal  worth  in  the  object  of  it.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  forecited  marks  of  consideration  were  paid  to 
him  altogether  as  an  author,  and  not  as  an  actor.  As  an  actor  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  ever  much  distinguished  ;  though  some  of  the 
parts  which  tradition  reports  him  to  have  sustained  would  naturally 
mfer  him  to  have  been  at  least  respectable  in  that  capacity.  But  it 
must  have  been  early  evident  that  his  gift  looked  in  another  direc- 
tion ;  and  his  associates  could  not  have  been  long  in  finding  his  services 
most  useful  in  the  work  for  which  he  was  specially  gifted. 

The  dramatic  company  of  which  Shakespeare  was  a  member  were 
known  as  "  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants."  Richard  Burbage, 
the  greatest  actor  of  the  time,  was  a  member  of  the  same.  The  com- 
pany had  for  some  years  owned  and  occupied  what  was  called  the 
Blackfriars  Theatre.  This  building  did  not  afford  accommodation 
enough  for  their  business.  So,  in  December,  1593,  the  company  went 
about  building  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  which  Shakespeare  is  known  to 
have  been  a  considerable  owner.  And  the  obligations  which  I  have 
spoken  of  his  being  under  to  Southampton  were  probably  on  account 
of  bome  generous  aid  which  this  nobleman  rendered  him  towards  that 
enterprise.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the  Earl  .gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds  for  the  occasion.  As  this  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  $30, 
000  in  our  time,  we  may  well  stick  at  the  allej^ed  amount  of  the  gift ; 
but  the  Earl's  approved  liberality  in  such  matters  renders  even  that 
sum  not  incredible,  and  assures  us,  at  all  events,  that  the  present  must 
have  been  something  decidedly  handsome ;  though,  to  be  sure,  tradi* 
Hon  may  have  overdrawn  the  amount. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Poet  at  any  time  had  his  family  with 
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him  in  l^ndon  But  it  is  very  evident  that  his  thouji^hts  were  a  goo«i 
deal  with  them  at  Stratford ;  for  he  is  soon  found  saving  up  money 
from  his  London  business,  and  investing  it  in  lands  and  houses  in  hia 
native  town.  The  parish  register  of  Stratford  notes  the  death  of  his 
only  son  Ilamnet,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1596. 
So  far  as  is  known,  he  never  had  any  cliildren  but  the  three  already 
mentioned. 

In  the  Spring  of  1597,  he  bought  of  William  Underbill  the  estab 
lishment  called  "  New  Place,"  and  described  as  consisting  of  "  one 
messuage,  two  barns  and  two  gardens."  This  was  one  of  the  best  dwell* 
ing^houses  ir.  Stratford,  and  was  situate  in  one  of  the  best  imrts  )f 
the  town.  >  rom  that  time  forward  we  have  many  similar  tokens  of  his 
thrift,  which  I  must  not  stay  to  note  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
for  several  years  he  continued  to  make  frequent  investments  in  Strat- 
ford and  the  neighbourhood  ;  thus  justifying  the  statement  of  liowe, 
that  "  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  gatiier  an  estate  equal  to  his  occa- 
sions ; "  and  tliat  "  the  tatter  part  of  his  life  was  spent,  as  all  men  of 
good  sense  will  wish  theirs  may  be,  in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  con- 
▼ersation  of  his  friends." 

None  of  his  plays  are  known  to  have  been  printed  till  1597,  in 
which  year  three  of  them.  King  Richard  11. ^  Kiruj  Richard  III.,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliel,  came  from  the  press,  separately,  and  in  quarto  form. 
The  next  year,  Francis  Meres  published  his  Wit's  Treasury^  in  which 
we  have  the  following:  ''As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the 
best  for  comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  Latins ;  so  Shakespeare 
among  the  English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage." 
The  writer  then  specifies  by  title  the  three  plays  already  named,  and 
also  nine  others,  in  confirmation  of  his  judgment.  Besides  these  twelve, 
several  others  also  are  known  to  have  been  in  being  at  that  time  ;  and 
it  is  all  but  certain  that  as  many  at  least  as  eighteen  of  the  Poet's 
dramas  were  written  before  1598,  when  he  was  thirty-four  years  old, 
and  had  probably  been  in  the  theatre  about  twelve  years. 

The  Poet  seems  to  have  been  laudably  ambitious  of  gaining  a 
higher  social  position  than  that  to  which  he  was  born.  So,  in  1599 
he  procured  from  the  Herald's  College  in  London  a  coat  of  arms  io 
the  name  of  his  father.  Thus  he  got  his  yeoman  sire  dubbed  a  gen- 
tleman, doubtless  that  the  honour  might  be  his  by  inheritance,  as  he 
was  his  father's  eldest  son.  An  odd  commentary  on  this  proceeding 
is  furnished  by  a  passage  in  King  Lear,  Act  iii.  scene  6,  where  the 
Fool  says  to  the  old  King,  —  "  He's  a  mad  yeoman  that  sees  his  son  a 
gentleman  before  him."  The  Poet's  father  was  buried  at  Stratford, 
September  8th,  1601 ;  and  thenceforward  we  find  him  written  down 
in  legal  documents  as  "  William  Shakespeare,  Gentleman." 

King  James  the  First  came  to  the  throne  of  Knglaiui  in  March,  1603. 
On  the  17th  of  May  following,  he  ordered  a  patent  to  be  issued  under 
the  ireat  Seal,  authorizing  "  our  servants,  Laurence  Fletcher,  Wil^ 
liam  Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage,"  and  six  others,  to  exercise  their 
art  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdoms,  "as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our 
loving  subjects  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure,  when  we  shall  think 
good  to  see  them."  By  this  instrument,  the  company  who  had  hith- 
erto l>een  known  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants  were  taken 
directly  under  the  royal  patronage;  accordingly  they  were  henceforth 
designated  as  "  the  King's  Players." 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  rank  as  an  actor,  Shakespeare  evi- 
dently  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  vocation,  and  was  impatient  of  his 
connection  with  the  stage  as  a  player.     We  have  an  affecting  proof  of 
tliis  in  one  of  his  Sonnets,  where  he  unmistakeably  discovers  his  per 
•oual  feelir  gs  on  that  point : 
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**0.  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
Tne  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand  ; 
And  almost  thence  mv  nature  is  subdu*d 
To  what  it  works  in,  Uke  the  dyer's  hand." 

Moreover,  as  Dyce  remarks,  "  it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare  nevet 
ceased  to  turn  his  thoudrhts  towards  his  birth-place,  as  the  spot  where 
he  lioped  to  spend  tlie  evening  of  his  days  in  honourable  retirement." 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  he  withdrew  from  the  stage.  The  latest 
notice  we  have  of  his  acting  was  in  1603,  when  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus. 
was  performed  at  the  Blackfriars,  and  one  of  the  parts  was  sustained 
by  him.  The  probability  is  that  he  ceased  to  be  an  actor  in  tlie 
course  of  the  next  year ;  though  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he  kept 
up  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  company  some  years  longer,  and 
that  he  continued  to  write  more  or  less  for  the  stage  down  to  as  late 
a  period  as  1618. 

The  Poet's  eldest  daughter.  Susanna,  was  married  June  6th,  1607, 
to  John  Hall,  a  gentleman,  and  a  medical  practitioner  at  Stratford,  and 
well-reputed  as  such  throughout  the  county.  His  first  grandcliild, 
Elizabeth  Hall,  was  baptised  February  21st,  1608 ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
September  following  his  mother  died.  His  other  daughter*  Judith, 
was  married  to  Thomas  Quiney,  February  10th,  1616.  Quiney  was 
four  years  younger  than  his  wife,  and  was  a  vintner  and  wine-mer- 
chant at  Stratford. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  Meres,  in  the  work  already  quoted, 
speaks  of  the  Poet's  '*  sugared  Sonnets  among  his  private  friends." 
At  length,  in  1609,  these,  and  such  others  as  the  Poet  may  have 
written  after  1598,  were  collected,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  and  published.  By  this  time,  also,  as  many  as  sixteen  of 
his  plays,  including  the  three  already  named,  had  been  issued,  some 
of  them  repeatedly,  in  quarto  form. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1616,  Shakespeare  executed  his  will.  The 
testator  is  there  said  to  be  "  in  perfect  health  and  memory ;  "  never- 
theless he  died  at  New  Place  on  the  23d  of  April  following ;  and,  two 
days  later,  was  buried  beside  the  chancel  of  Stratford  church.  It  is 
said  that  **  his  wife  and  daughters  did  earnestly  desire  to  be  J^id  in 
the  same  grave  with  him  ; ''  and  accordingly  two  of  them  at  lefU:t,  t!:«9 
wife  and  the  eldest  daughter,  were  in  due  time  gathered  to  his  side. 

Shakespeare  was  by  no  means  so  little  appreciated  in  his  time  as 
later  generations  have  mainly  supposed.  Besides  the  passages  already 
cited,  we  have  many  other  notes  of  respect  and  esteem  from  hit 
contemporaries.  No  man  indeed  of  that  age  was  held  in  higher 
regard  for  his  intellectual  gifts ;  none  drew  forth  more  or  stronger 
tributes  of  applause.  Kings,  princes,  lords,  gentlemen,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  still  better,  common  people,  all  united  in  paying  homage  to 
his  transcendent  genius.  And  from  the  scattered  notices  of  his  con- 
temporaries, we  get,  also,  a  pretty  complete  and  vo^y  exalted  idea  of 
his  personal  character.  How  dearly  he  was  hel^  .y  those  who  knew 
him  best  is  well  shown  by  a  passage  of  Ben  Jonson's,  written  long 
after  the  Poet's  death,  and  not  published  till  1640 :  "  I  loved  the  man 
and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  He 
was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature." 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  appears  that  the  materials  for  a  Lifo 
of  Shakespeare  are  scanty  indeed.  Nevertheless  there  is  enough,  I 
think,  to  show  that  in  all  the  common  dealings  of  life  he  was  emi- 
nently gentle,  candid,  upright,  and  judicious ;  open-hearted,  genial, 
and  sweet  in  his  social  intercourses ;  while,  in  the  smooth  and  happy 
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marriage  which  he  seems  to  have  realized,  of  the  highest  poetry  and 
art  with  systematic  and  successful  prudence  in  business  affairs,  we 
hare  an  example  of  well-rounded  practical  nianhood,  such  as  may 
justly  engage  our  admiration  and  respect. 

STATE  AND  SOURCES  OF  THE  POBT'S  TEXT. 

Of  the  thirty-seven  plays  commonly  known  as  Shakespeare's,  six* 
teen  were  published,  separately,  in  quarto,  during  the  author's  life 
8ome  of  these  were  issued  several  times  in  that  form  ;  as,  for  instance, 
King  Richard  11.,  of  which  there  were  five  quarto  editions,  severally, 
dated  1597,  1598,  1608,  1608,  and  1615.  Some  of  these  issues,  h<  w- 
ever,  were  undoubtedly  stolen  and  surreptitious,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  any  of  them  were  authorized  by  the  Poet.  In  some 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  King  Henry  V.  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
SOI,  the  quartos  present  but  wretched  abortions  of  the  genuine  plays; 
the  text  being  so  mutilated  and  incomplete  as  to  force  the  inference 
that  the  copy  must  have  been  taken  at  the  theatre  by  ignorant  or  in- 
competent reporters.  In  other  cases,  again,  as  in  the  First  and  Second 
Parts  of  King  Henry  /F.,  the  quartos  give  the  text  in  such  order  and 
fulness  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  were  printed  from  the  Poet's 
own  manuscript.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  no  clear  reason  for 
supposing  that  a  single  page  of  the  proofs  was  ever  corrected  by  the 
author  himself.  It  should  be  observed  further,  that  the  plays  were 
written  for  the  special  use  and  benefit  of  the  company  to  which  the 
author  belonged.  Of  course  the  company  was  naturally  interested  in 
being  able  to  prevent  rival  companies  from  getting  hold  of  them; 
there  being  at  that  time  no  copyright  law  to  restrain  appropriations 
in  that  kind.  Accordingly  few  things  touching  the  history  of  the 
early  English  stage  are  more  clearly  settled,  than  that  theatrical  com- 
panies took  great  pains  to  keep  their  plays  out  of  print,  that  so  they 
might  control  them  and  have  the  exclusive  use  of  them.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  some  cases  in  which  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  companies  gave  their  consent  for  the  printing  of  their  plays  ;  as 
in  T/ie  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  both  of  which 
were  published  in  1600;  some  of  the  circumstances  being  such  as 
to  warrant,  if  not  invite,  a  conclusion  to  that  effect. 

Of  the  quarto  editions,  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  later  were^ 
undoubtedly  printed  from  the  earlier  issues.  Notwithstanding,  we 
often  find  the  several  quarto  issues  of  a  given  play  differing  a  good 
deal  among  themselves  in  the  reading  of  particular  passages.  Besides, 
some  of  them  are  shockingly  printed,  so  that  it  is  often  impossible 
to  make  any  sense  at  all  out  of  the  text;  and  all  of  them  abound  in 
gross  typographical  errors.  Before  passing  on  from  this  head,  1  nust 
add  that  another  of  the  plays,  Othello,  was  published  in  quarto  in  1022> 
•ix  years  after  the  author's  death. 

This  brings  me  to  what  is  known  as  the  folio  edition  of  1658.  in 
which  the  seventeen  plays  already  printed  in  quarto,  and  all  the 
others  known  or  believed  to  be  Shakespeare's,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Pericles,  were  collected  and  published  together  in  one  volume. 
It  was  edited  by  two  of  the  Poet's  old  friends  and  fiellow-actors,  Joha 
Ileminge  and  Henry  Condell ;  who  dedicated  the  volume  to  the  two 
brothers,  William  and  Philip  Herbert,  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery. In  their  dedication  the  editors  speak  thus:  "  We  have  but 
collected  them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his  orphans 
ffuardians;  without  ambition  either  of  self-profit  or  fame;  only  to 
keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow  alive  as  was  out 
Shakespeare,  by  offer  of  his  plays  to  your  most  noble  patronage." 
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Thi)  dedication  was  followed  by  an  address  "  to  the  g^reat  variety  ni 
readers/'  in  wiiich  the  editor*  claim  '*  so  to  have  publislied  them  as, 
where  l>efore  vou  were  abuHed  with  divers  stolen  and  surreptitious 
copies,  mainieil  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  injurious 
impostors  that  exposed  them,  even  those  are  now  offered  to  your  view 
cured  and  perfect  of  their  limbs,  and  all  the  rest  absolute  in  their 
members  as  he  conceived  them  ;  who,  as  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of 
Nature,  was  a  most  gentle  exprcsser  of  it :  his  mind  and  hand  went  to- 
gether ;  and  what  he  thou^^ht,  he  uttered  with  that  easiness,  that  we 
have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers/' 

Doubtless  it  was  natural,  perhaps  it  was  excusable,  for  the  editors 
to  speak  in  this  manner;  nevertheless,  some  of  their  statements  are 
fkr  irom  being  bofne  out  by  the  character  and  execution  of  the  work. 
Some  of  the  plays  here  published  for  the  first  time  are  wretchedly 
printed,  insomuch  that  we  have  great  cause  to  regret  the  lack  of 
quarto  copies  to  help  us  in  clearing  and  rectifying  the  Poet's  text. 
Others  of  them,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  as,  for  instance,  As 
You  Like  It  and  Julius  Ccesar,  are  printed  remarkably  well  for  that 
time,  so  that  modern  editors  have  no  great  difficulty  in  making  out, 
on  the  whole,  a  pretty  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  workmanship. 
Some,  again,  of  those  which  had  previously  appeared  in  quarto,  are 
here  given  with  errors  so  great  and  so  frequent,  and  omissions  so  im- 
portant, that  no  one  thinks  of  relying  wholly  or  even  mainly  on  the 
folio  for  settling  the  text.  In  several  of  the  plays,  the  best  modem 
editors,  our  Mr.  Grant  White  excepted,  have  no  scruple  in  preferring, 
on  the  whole,  the  quarto  copies,  and  accordingly  use  them  as  the  chi^ 
authority  in  their  textual  reproduction. 

All  these  circumstances,  taken  together,  render  Sliakespeare's  dra- 
mas one  of  the  hardest  books  in  the  world,  perhaps  the  very  hardest, 
to  get  delivered  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  state.  Aside  from  the 
many  errors,  palpable  or  probable,  in  the  printing,  the  variations  of 
text  in  the  old  copies,  the  folio  differing  much  from  the  quartos,  and  the 
quartos  not  a  little  among  themselves,  often  tax  an  editor's  judgment 
and  diligence  to  the  utmost  in  fixing  his  choice  of  readings ;  while, 
moreover,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  nut  to  say  thousands,  the  claims  of  dif- 
ferent readings  are  so  nearly  balanced  as  almost  to  foreclose  the  possi- 
bility of  editors  ever  agreeing  entirely  in  their  delivery  of  the  text.  Vol- 
umes enough  to  make  a  large  library  have  been  written  in  that  behalf; 
and  the  result  just  proves  that  no  two  editors  can  agree  with  each 
other  in  the  matter,  or  even  any  one  with  himself  for  two  years 
together.  Therewithal,  in  some  of  the  plays,  especially  some  of 
those  first  printed  in  the  folio,  as,  for  example.  The  Winter's  Tale  and 
CoriolanuSf  there  are  divers  passages  so  defective  or  so  corrupt  as 
fiiirly  to  defy  the  utmost  stress  of  critical  ingenuity  and  resource  for 
curing  them  into  soundness;  so  that  they  just  have  to  be  given  up  i8 
Incurable. 

The  folio  of  1623  was  reprinted  in  1632.  with  a  good  many  small 
changes  of  text  made  by  some  unknown  hand.  The  folio  of  1632  is 
n  )t  regarded  as  of  any  authority,  though  in  some  cases  it  furnishes 
aid  of  no  little  value. 

I  have  thus  drawn  together,  in  as  small  a  compass  and  as  fair  a 
statement  as  I  could,  such  particulars  relating  to  the  state  and  sources 
of  the  Poet's  text,  as  it  seems  needful  that  young  students  should 
have  before  them.  For  I  cannot  think  it  would  be  doing  quite  right, 
either  by  the  subject  or  the  student,  to  leave  the  latter  altogetlier 
uninstructed  touching  the  matters  in  question.  Some  further  de- 
tails in  the  same  line  are  given  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  seemed 
to  require,  in  the  special  introductions  to  particular  plays. 
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This  Creneral  Introduction  may  not  improperly  close  with  two 
Dote- worthy  commendations  of  the  Poet.  The  first,  prefixed  tt)  the 
folio  of  1623,  is  from  the  hand  of  **  rare  Ben  Jonson,"  who,  though  ten 
years  younger  than  Shakespeare,  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  per- 
sonal and  professional  friends ;  a  ripe  scholar ;  a  diligent,  painstaking, 
and  liighly  idiomatic  writer;  and  aright  honest,  true-hearted, itipable, 
and  thoroughly  estimable  man.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest 
tributes  ever  paid  by  one  man  to  another.  The  second  first  appeared 
among  the  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1632.  It 
was  tliere  printed  without  any  signature,  but  was  included  by  Milton 
in  a  collection  of  his  poems  published  in  1645,  which  of  course  iden- 
tifies him  as  the  author  of  it.  Milton  was  born  eight  years  before 
Shakespeare  died,  and  was  twenty-four  years  old  when  this  glorious 
little  piece  was  first  given  to  the  public.  It  is  worthy  alike  of  the 
t'lthor  and  of  the  subject. 

To  the  Memory  of  my  beloved,  the  Axiihar,  Mr.  William   Sha: 
SPBARB,  and  what  he  hath  left  tu. 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakespeare,  on  thy  name, 

Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame  ; 

While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such 

As  neither  man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much ; 

'Tis  true  and  all  men's  suffrage.    But  these  ways 

Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise : 

For  silliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light, 

Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 

Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 

The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 

Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise, 

And  think  to  ruin  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 

But  thou  art  proof  against  them ;  and,  indeed. 

Above  th'  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 

I  therefore  will  begin  :  —  Soul  of  the  age, 

Th'  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage. 

My  Shakespeare,  ri8e  !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 

Chaucer  or  Spenser ;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 

A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room : 

Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb ; 

And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 

And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses^ 

I  mean,  with  great  but  disproportion'd  Muses  * 

For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers ; 

And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lily  outshine. 

Or  sporting  Kid,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line : 

And,  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  would  not  seek 

For  names ;  but  call  forth  thundering  ^schylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sopliocles,  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova,  dead. 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 

And  shake  a  stage  ;  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 

Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain  1  thou  hast  one  to  show. 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
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He  was  not  of  an  ajre,  but  for  all  time ! 
Aiid  all  tlie  Muses  8till  were  in  their  prime. 
When  like  A|M)I1o  he  came  forth  to  warm 
Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm. 
Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 
And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  , 
Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 
As  sin<,'e  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit. 
The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 
Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please. 
But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie, 
As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 
Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art,  • 
My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part: 
F..»r,  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be, 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashicm  ;  and  that  he 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat, 
(Such  as  thine  are,)  and  strike  the  second  heat 
Upon  the  Muses'  anvil ;  turn  the  same, 
(And  himself  with  it,)  that  he  thinks  to  frame  ; 
Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, — 
For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born  : 
And  such  wert  thou.    Look,  how  the  father's  ikoe 
Lives  in  his  issue  ;  even  so  the  race 
Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 
In  his  well-turned  and  true-filed  lines  ; 
In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance, 
As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  Ignorance. 
Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James  1 
But  stay ;  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 
Advanc'd,  and  made  a  constellation  there : 
Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  poets  !  and  with  rage 
Or  influence  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage ; 
Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  moum'd  like  night, 
•And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light  1 

Beit  Jorsov 

An  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  Dramatic  Poet, 
W.  Shakespeare. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare,  for  his  honour'd  bones, 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones ; 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  1 

Dear  son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  Fame, 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name ' 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment. 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument : 

For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow ;  and  that  each  heart 

Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book. 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took ; 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving. 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving ; 

And,  so  sepulchr'd,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 

That  kings  for  suoh  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 
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Tins  is  one  of  the  plays  first  published  in  the  folio  of  1C23,  and  ii 
among  the  best-printed  in  that  volume.  There  are  no  very  serioiia 
difficulties  about  the  text.  Some  of  the  more  important  needful  correc- 
tions are  remarked  in  tlie  notes ;  others,  of  less  consequence,  are  adopted 
without  remark.  The  play  is  first  heard  of  in  1600,  wlien  it  was 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  London,  as  if  for  publication  ;  but 
against  the  entry  are  the  words  **  to  be  stayed,"  evidently  meant  to 
restrain  the  publisher  from  using  it.  On  tlie  otiier  hand,  in  Act  iii. 
scene  5,  a  Hue  is  noted  as  Iiaving  been  taken  from  Ciiristopher  Mar- 
lowe's translation  of  Hero  and  Leander,  wliich  was  first  printed  in  1598. 
Tills  shows  the  play  to  have  been  written  somewhere  between  1598 
and  1600,  when  the  author  was  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  old. 

Shakespeare  cared  very  little  for  the  interest  of  mere  novelty  in  his 
dramas.  As  a  general  thing,  he  preferred  to  use,  for  the  canvas  of  his 
delineations,  such  tales  and  romances  as  were  already  known,  and  well 
established  in  the  public  taith  and  favour.  This  was  not  fVom  any  lack 
of  inventiveness,  —  for  he  could  be  the  most  inventive  of  poets  when  he 
chose,  —  but  probably  because  the  people  were  most  easily  attracted  by 
fresh  presentations  of  old  and  familiar  stories.  And  it  was  the  true, 
not  the  new,  that  his  heart  was  mainly  set  upon  and  most  at  home  in. 
Accordingly  this  play,  so  far  as  regards  the  cliief  particulars  of  the 
story,  was  founded  upon  a  higlily  popular  novel  of  that  time,  written 
bv  Thomas  Lodge,  and  first  published  in  1590.  The  novel  is  entitled 
Rosalynd ;  Euphnes*  Golden  Ijeyacy,  The  plot  and  leading  incidents 
were  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  that  source,  but  were  made  the 
ground-work  and  support  of  a  portraiture  as  difierent  from  Loilge's  as 
light  is  from  darkness.  There  is  nothing  that  can  properly  Ik3  called 
character  of  any  sort  in  the  novel,  and  but  little  that  can  be  rightly  pro- 
nounced  poetical  or  even  natural ;  though  there  are  some  rather  clever, 
spirited,  and  graceful  passages  of  narrative  and  description.  The  per- 
sons, or  rather  the  personal  figures,  answering  to  Oliver,  Orlando, 
Celia,  Corin,  and  Silvius,  are  there  called  Saladyne,  Kosader,  Alinda, 
Coridon,  and  Montanus.  Adam  there  has  the  name  of  Adam  Spencer. 
The  names  of  Rosalind  and  Phebe  are  the  same  as  in  the  play  ;  so  aUo 
are  the  names  Ganymede  and  Ahena,  assumed  by  Rosalind  and  Celia 
in  their  disguise.  Instead  of  the  banished  Duke,  and  Frederick  his 
usurping  brother,  the  novel  has  Gerisniond  the  rightful  King  of  France, 
who  has  been  driven  into  banishment  and  his  crown  usurped  by  his 
younger  brother  Torismond.  Some  rather  improbable  things  in  tlie 
play,  such  as  palm-trees,  Hons,  and  huge  serpents  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  are  also  borrowed  from  the  novel.  Of  Jaques,  Touchstone, 
and  Audrey,  the  novel  has  no  traces  whatever. 

As  You  Like  It  is  an  universal  favourite  with  readers  of  Shakespeare, 
and  is  held  by  many  to  be  the  most  pleasing  of  all  his  comedies.  The 
characters,  the  sentiments,  the  descriptions,  and  the  general  course  of  the 
action  are  full  of  healthy,  natural  freshness  and  delectation ;  so  that  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  thing  but  sheer  dulness  or  perversity  ever  to 
grow  weary  of  the  play.  Campbell  the  jxiet  says,  he  has  **  been  in 
love  with  the  comedy  these  forty  years."  1  have  myself  been  in  love 
with  it  somewhat  more  than  tliirty  years,  and  am  not  likely  ever  to 
get  the  better  of  that  old  weakness.     The  whole  is  replete  with  a 
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beantj  wo  deGcate,  ret  «o  intense,  thai  we  feel  it  etqjwhere,  bat  oui 
Berer  tefl  eif^callr  vheie  it  is,  or  in  what  it  mniastii.  For  instancae, 
the  deKiipckMis  of  forest  soenerr  oone  akag  «o  imsoiight^  «h1  in  such 
CMj,  qai^t,  natonl  toocfaes,  tbu  we  tslLe  in  the  impresskn  witl^oot 
oooe  noticing  what  it  is  that  impresses  us.  Thus  there  is  a  oenaiii 
woodland  freshness,  a  giad,  free  natmmhieaB,  that  oeeps  and  steals  into 
the  heart  befoie  we  know  it.  And  the  spirit  of  the  pUoe  is  upon  iu» 
inhabitants,  its  genios  within  them :  we  ahnost  breathe  with  them  iIm* 
fragnmoeof  thelbiest,aDd  liaten  to  "  the  melodies  of  woods  and  wiuda 
and  wMten,"  and  feel 


That  fasve  their  haunts  fai  dale,  or  piBT 
Or  tecrt  fay  al9v  aCima,  or  pd 

Eren  the  Oimt  Fool,  notwithstanding  all  the  OTstalfiinig  prooeai 
that  has  passed  npoo  him,  undergoes  a  sort  of  rguTenescenoe  of  hia 
iimer  man,  so  that  his  wit  catciies  at  ereiy  torn  the  fresh  hoes  and 
odours  of  his  new  whereabout.  I  am  persuaded  indeed  that  MOtoo 
had  a  special  eje  to  this  plaj  in  the  lines, — 


^  And  •weeCeBt^Shakespeai*,  VaMtejH  child, 
Wnble*  hk  BAdre  wood-DoCes  wild." 

To  all  which  add,  that  the  kindlier  sentiments  here  seem  plajing  out 
in  a  sort  of  julrilee.  Untied  from  set  purposes  and  definite  aims,  the 
perMms  come  fbrth  with  their  hearts  already  tuned,  and  so  have  but 
to  let  off  their  redundant  music.  Envy,  jealousy,  avarice,  revenge,  all 
the  passions  that  afflict  and  degrade  society,  they  have  Idft  in  tl^  city 
behind  them.  And  they  have  brought  the  intelligence  and  refinement 
of  the  Court,  witliout  its  vanities  and  vexations ;  so  that  the  graces  of 
art  and  the  simplicities  of  Nature  meet  in  joyous,  loving  sisterhood.  A 
serene  and  mellow  atmosphere  of  thought  encirdes  and  pervades  the 
actors  in  this  drama :  Nature  throws  Iter  protecting  arms  around  them ; 
Beauty  pitches  her  tents  before  them ;  Heaven  rains  its  ridies  upon 
them ;  with  "  no  enemy  but  Winter  and  rough  weather,"  Peace  hath 
taken  up  her  abode  with  them ;  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
"  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world." 

Hallam,  perhaps  the  calmest  and  severest  of  English  critics,  has  the 
following  apt  and  judicious  passage  in  reference  to  tlie  play,  with  whidi 
this  Introduction  may  fitly  conclude  : 

**  The  sweet  and  sportive  temper  of  Shakespeare,  though  it  nevor 
deserted  him,  gave  way  to  advandng  years,  and  to  the  mastering  fiiroe 
of  serious  thought.  What  he  read  we  know  but  very  imperfectly ; 
yet  in  the  last  years  of  this  century  (the  sixteenth),  when  fiv&4UD^ 
thirty  summers  had  ripened  his  genius,  it  seems  that  he  must  have 
transfused  much  of  the  wisdom  St  past  ages  into  his  own  all-combin- 
ing mind.  In  several  of  the  historical  plays,  in  The  Merchcmt  of  Venice^ 
and  espedally  in  As  You  Like  It,  the  philosophic  eye,  turned  inward 
on  the  mysteries  of  human  nature,  is  more  and  more  characteristic ; 
and  we  might  apply  to  the  last  comedy  the  bold  figure  that  Coleridge 
has  less  appropnately  employed  as  to  the  early  poems,  that  *  tbe 
creative  power  and  the  intellectual  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war-em- 
brace/ In  no  other  play,  at  least,  do  we  find  the  bright  imagination 
and  fiiscinating  grace  of  Shakespeare's  youth  so  mingled  with  the 
thoughtAilness  of  his  maturer  age.  Few  comedies  of  Shakespeare  are 
more  generally  pleasing,  and  its  manifold  improbabilities  do  not  much 
afiect  us  in  perusal.  The  brave,  ii^jured  Orlando,  the  sprightly  but 
modest  Rosalind,  the  faithful  Adam,  the  reflecting  Jaques,  the  serene 
and  magnanimous  Duke,  interest  us  by  turns ;  though  the  play  is  not 
■o  well  managed  as  to  condense  our  sympathy,  and  direct  it  to  the  con- 
duiiion." 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


DuKB,  Uring  Ib  exfle. 

Fhederick,  his  asurping  Brother. 

Amiens,  I  Lords  attending  npon  the  ex- 

Jaqubs,  I     iled  Duke. 

Lk  Beau,  a  Courtier  attending  upon 

Frederick. 
Oharlbs,  his  Wrestler. 
Oliver,      ) 

Jaques,     S  Sons  of  Sir  Roland  de  Bois. 
Orlando,  ) 

DENIES; }  s*'^"*"  ^  ^"^'- 

TOUCB STONE,  a  Clown. 

8xR  OuvBB  Mastext,  a  Yicar. 


William,  a  country  FeUow,  In  lofv  irltfi 

Audrey, 
Hymen. 

Rosalind,    Daughter    to    the    exiled 

Duke. 
Celia,  Daughter  to  Frederick. 
PuBBB,  a  Shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  country  Wench. 

Lords,  Pages,  Foresters,  and  other  A^ 
tendants. 


SCENE,  at  first,  near  Oliver's  House ;  afterwards,  in  the  Usurper's  Court,  and  in 
the  Forest  of  Arden. 


ACT  L     ScEKE  I.     An  Orchard  near  Oliver's  Bouse, 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam^. 

OrL  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion,  -» 
he^  bequeathed  me  by  will  but  poor  a  thousand  crowns ;  * 
and,  as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  brother,  on  his  blessing,  to 
breed  me  well :  and  there  begins  my  sadness.  My  brother 
Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his 
profit :  for  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept ;  for  call 
you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  births  that  differs  not 
from  the  stalling  of  an  ox  ?  His  horses  are  bred  better ;  for, 
besides  that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught 
their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hir'd :  but  I,  his 
brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth  ;  for  the  which 
bis  animals  on  his  dung-hills  are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I. 
Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  some- 
thing that  Nature  gave  me  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from 
me :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a 
brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with 

^  The  original  lacks  the  pronoun  Ae,  and  runs  bequeathed  in  with  the  pre« 
ceding  vxu.^  The  arrangement  of  the  text  is  Mr.  Dyce's.  This  use  of  the 
pronoun,  without  the  word  to  which  it  refers,  naturally  carries  the  thoughts 
Mck  to  the  preceding  part  of  the  conversation,  which  the  Poet  did  not  ra* 
port. 

3  So  in  the  original,  and  in  accordance  with  old  usage.  Modem  editionn 
have  generally  transposed  poor  a.  We  have  similar  forms  of  speech  in  ^oof 
My  lord,  vcttt  mjf  cog,  and  many  others. 
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my  education.'  This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me ;  and  the 
spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  Within  me,  begins  to 
mutiny  agaipft  this  servitude:  I  will  no  longer  endure  it, 
though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

OrL  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  he  will 
«hake  me  up.  \^Adam  retires* 

3nter  Oliver. 

on.  Now,  sir !  what  make  you  here  ?  * 

OrL  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

on.  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ? 

OrL  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which  Grod 
made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours,  with  idleness. 

OIL  Marry,*  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught 
awhile !  * 

OrL  Shall  I  keep  your  hojjs,  and  eat  husks  with  them? 
What  prodigal's  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to 
Huch  penury  ?' 

OIL  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ? 

OrL  O  sir !  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 

Oli,  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

OrL  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  me.  I  know 
you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and  in  the  gentle  condition  of 
blood  you  should  so  know  me.  The  courtesy  of  nations 
allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-born ;  but  the 
same  tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty 
brothers  betwixt  us :  I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me  as 
you ;  albeit  I  confess  your  coming  before  me  is  nearer  to 
his  reverence.' 

OIL  What,  boy  I 

OrL  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in 
this.» 

s  Mines  18  here  used  in  the  sen.se  of  undermines,  Gent  lity  means  noble 
hirth :  what  an  honourable  parentage  has  done  for  me,  he  sti  ives  to  undo  with 
base  breeding. 

*  What  do  you  here? 

6  Marry  was  used  a  good  deal  in  colloquial  language  as  a  petty  oath  or 
intensive;  something  like  the  Latin  hei'cule  nnd  edepol^  whi(h  grew  into  use 
as  simple  intensives  from  swearing  by  Hercules  and  Pollux,  and  came  to 
mean  much  the  same  as  our  indeed^  truly,  and  to  be  sure.  This  use  of 
marry  sprang,  no  doubt,  from  a  custom  of  swearing  by  St.  Mary  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

«  Be  nnufjht,  or  ffo  and  be  naughty  was  formerly  a  petty  execration  between 
anger  and  contempt,  which  has  been  supplanted  by  others,  as  be  hanged^  be 
.  cursed,  &c. ;  awhile^  or  the  whiles  was  added  mereU'  to  round  the  phrase. 

7  The  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  obvious  enough. 

8  Nearer  to  him  m  the  right  of  that  reverence  which  was  his  due. 

d  The  word  boy  naturally  provokes  and  awakens  in  Orlando  the  sense  oT 
his  manly  powers;  and  witti  the  retort  of  elder  brother,  he  grasps  him  with 
firm  bandit,  and  makes  him  feel  he  is  no  boy. 
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OIL  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

OrL  I  am  no  villain  :  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Holand 
de  Bois ;  he  was  my  father;  and  he  is  thrice  a  villain,  that 
says  such  a  father  begot  villains.  Wert  thou  not  my  brother, 
I  would  not  take  this  hand  from  thy  throat  till  this  other  had 
puird  out  thy  tongue  for  saying  so :  thou  hast  rail'd  on  thyself. 

Adam,  [_ Advancing.']  Sweet  masters,  be  patient :  for  your 
father's  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

OIL  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

OrL  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  you  shall  hear  me.  My  fath- 
er charg'd  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  education :  you  have 
train'd  me  like  a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all 
gentleman-like  qualities.  The  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong 
in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it ;  therefore  allow  me  such 
exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor 
allottery  ^"  my  father  left  me  by  testament :  with  that  I  will  go 
buy  my  fortunes. 

OIL  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg,  when  that  is  spent? 
Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be  troubled  with  you ; 
you  shall  have  some  part  of  your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

OrL  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes  me  for  my 
good. 

OIL  Gret  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  have  lost  my 
teeth  in  your  service. —  God  be  with  my  old  master !  he  would 
not  have  spoke  such  a  word. 

[^Jibceuni»  Orlando  and  Adam.] 

OIL  Is  it  even  so  ?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  ?  I  will 
physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thousand  crowns  neither. 
—  Holla,  Denial 

Miter  Denis. 

Den,  Calls  your  worship  ? 

OH.  Was  not  Charles  the  Duke's  wrestler  here  to  speak 
with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and  importunes 
access  to  you. 

OIL  Call  him  in.  [^Exit  Denis.]  —  'Twill  be  a  good  wa}  ; 
and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Cha,  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 
OIL  Good  morrow.  Monsieur  Charles !  ^^  What's  the  new 
news  at  the  new  Court  ? 

M  AUottery  ia  portion ;  that  which  is  allotted. 

11  Morrow  is  wanting  here  in  the  original.    The  use  of  it  in  the  preceding 
•peech  Bhom  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated  in  this,  and  so  it  is  by  Mr.  Dyce. 
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Cha,  There's  no  news  at  the  Court,  sir,  but  the  old  news : 
that  is,  the  old  Duke  is  banished  by  his  younger  brother  tlie 
new  Duke ;  and  three  or  four  loving  loixls  have  put  themselves 
into  voluntary  exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  ^'^  en- 
rich the  new  Duke ;  therefore  he  gives  them  good  leave  to 
waniier. 

OU,  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalmd,  the  Duke's  daughter,  be  ban- 
ished with  her  father  ? 

OficL  O,  no ;  for  the  Duke's  daughter,"  her  cousin,  so  loves 
her,  —  being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together,  —  that  she 
would  have  followe<l  her  exile,  or  liave  died  to  stay  behind 
her.^*  She  is  at  the  Court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  imcle 
than  his  own  daugliter ;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they 
do. 

Oil.  Where  will  the  old  Duke  live  ? 

Cha.  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,**  and 
a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live  like  the  old 
Robin  Hood  of  England.^®  They  say  many  yomig  gentlemen 
flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly ,^^  as  they 
did  in  the  golden  world.^® 

OIL  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new  Duke  ? 

Gha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you  with  a 
matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  understand  tliat  your 
younger  brother,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  dis- 
guis'd  against  me  to  try  a  fall.  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for 
my  credit ;  and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb 
shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but  young  and  tender 
and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loth  to  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for 
my  own  honour,  if  he  come  in :  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to 
you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  that  either  you 
might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace 

12  Revenue  is  generally  pronounceu  m  Shakespeare  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be.  You  would  not  have  caught  Dan- 
iel Webster  or  Edw«rd  Everett  pronouncing  it  otherwise. 

1*  The  usurping  Duke's  daughter. 

1*  Shakespeare  often  uses  the  infinitive  mood  in  a  way  now  nearly 
obsolete.  In  this  place,  we  should  naturally  use  the  participle  with  a  prep- 
osition: "  Died  in  or  by  staying  behind  her."  So,  in  the  next  scene:  '*I 
confess  me  much  guilty,  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing  ; " 
that  is,  in  denying. 

16  Ardenne  is  a  large  forest  in  French  Flanders,  lying  near  the  river 
Meuse,  and  between  Charlemont  and  Rocroy. 

18  This  prince  of  outlaws  and  "  most  gentle  theefe  "  lived  in  the  time  of 
Richard  I.,  and  had  his  chief  residence  in  Sherwood  Forest,  Nottinghamshire. 
Wordsworth  aptly  styles  him'* the  English  ballad-singer*s  joy;"  and  in 
Percy's  Reliques  is  an  old  ballad  entitled  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gi^xymii, 
showing  how  his  praises  were  wont  to  be  sung.  His  character  and  mode  of 
life  are  well  delivered  in  Scott's  Jvnnhoe. 

17  Carelessly  is  used  elegantly  here,  in  the  sense  q{  freedom  from  care. 

18  Of  this  fabled  golden  age,  —  an  ancient  and  very  general  tradition 
wherein  the  state  of  man  in  Paradise  appears  to  have  been  shadowed,  —  som^ 
notion  is  given  in  Gonzalo'S  CommontoecUthy  The  Tempeslj  Act  ii.  scene  1. 
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well  as  he  shall  run  into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own 
search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

Oil*  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  w^hich  thou 
shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I  had  myself  notice  of 
my  brother's  purpose  herein,  and  have  by  imderhand  means 
laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  but  he  is  resolute.  I'll  tell 
thee,  Charles,  it  is  the  stubbornest  young  fellow  of  Finance; 
full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good 
parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  contriver  against  me  his  natural 
brother:  therefore  use  thy  discretion;  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst 
break  his  neck  as  his  finger.  And  thou  wert  best  look  to't ; 
for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do  not  might- 
ily grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against  thee  by  poi- 
son, entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and  never  leave 
thee  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other : 
for  I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there  is  not 
one  so  young  and  so  villainous  this  day  living.  I  speak  but 
brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I  anatomize  him  to  tliee  as  he  is,^' 
I  must  blush  and  weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cka.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you.  K  he  come 
|x>-morrow,  I'll  give  him  his  payment:  if  ever  he  go  alone 
again,  I'll  never  wrestle  for  prize  more.  And  so,  God  keep 
your  worship ! 

Oil.  Farewell,  good  Charles.  [_JSocit  Charles.]  —  Now  will 
I  stir  this  gamester.'^  I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  for 
my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he. 
Yet  he's  gentle ;  never  school'd,  and  yet  learned ;  full  o^  noble 
device ;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved ;  and  indeed  so  much 
in  the  he^-rt  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own  people, 
who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether  misprised.  But  it 
shall  not* be  so  long ;  this  wrestler  shall  clear  all :  nothing  re- 
mains but  that  I  kindle  ^^  the  boy  thither,  which  now  I'll  go 
about.  [^ExiU 

Scene  11.     A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace, 

Mnter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,^  be  merry. 

Ilo8.  Dear  Celia, I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mist" ess  of; 

W  To  anatomiz€y  as  the  word  is  here  used,  is  to  unfold,  explain,  cr  expose 
A  thing  thoroughly.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Mtlnncholy  is  a  capital  instance  in 
point.  The  same  sense  survives  in  the  technical  use  of  the  word  in  Medical 
Science. 

20  Gamester  was  used  very  much  as  our  phi'ase  Sjjorting  character^  or  of 
tme  sowing  his  wild  oats. 

s*!  Spur  him  on.  Thus,  in  MacbetJ,,  ■' That,  trusted  home,  might  yet 
tnkindU  you  unto  the  crown/' 

1  Hucb  expressions  as  this  are  \^»f  frequent  in  Shakespeare,     It  was  th» 
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and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier  ?  Unless  you  could  teach 
me  to  forget  a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to 
remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

CeL  Herein  I  see  thou  lov'st  me  not  with  the  full  weight 
that  I  love  thee.  If  my  uncle,  thy  banished  father,  had  ban- 
ished thy  uncle,  the  Duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still 
with  me,  I  could  have  tauglit  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for 
mine :  so  would'st  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  wei-o 
frO  righteously  tempered  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros,  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate,  to  rejoice 
111  yours. 

CeL  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,^  nor  none  is 
like  to  have:  and,  truly,  when  he  dies,  thou  shalt  be  his  heir; 
for  what  he  hath  taken  away  from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will 
render  thee  again  in  affection :  by  mine  honor,  I  will ;  and 
when  I  break  that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster :  therefore,  my 
sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Rng,  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports.  Let 
me  see :  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ? 

CeL  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal :  but  love 
no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  m  sport  neither  than 
with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou  may'st  in  honour  come  oiF 
again. 

Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport,  then  ? 

CeL  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune 
from  her  wheel,^  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  be  bestowed 
equally. 

Ros.  I  would  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits  are  mightily 
misplaced ;  and  the  bountiful  blind  woman  doth  most  mistake 
in  her  gifts  to  women. 

CeL  'Tis  true ;  for  those  that  she  makes  fair,  she  scarce 
makes  honest ;  and  those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes 
very  ill-favoured. 

Ros,  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune's  office  to  Nature's : 
Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of 
Nature. 

CeL  No  ?  When  Nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may  she 
not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ?  Though  Nature  hath 
given  us  wit  to  flout  at  Fortune,  hath  not  Fortune  sent  in  this 
Fool  to  cut  off  the  argument  ? 

common  language  of  the  time.  Dear  my  lord,  and  gentle  my  In'other,  and 
many  others  occur,  which  our  modern  idiom  would  transpose  to  my  dear 
hrd^ScQ.    See  note  2,  page  23. 

2  In  the  unsettled  grammar  of  Shakespeare's  time,  such  a  misplacing  of 
the  cases,  as  compared  with  present  usage,  was  quite  common  even  with 
the  best-educated  people. 

*  That  is,  drive  her  from  it  witli  gibes  and  flouts. 
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Enter  Touchstone. 

Ro8.  Indeed,  then  is  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature,  when 
Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural  the  cutter-off  of  Nature's  wiU^ 

CeL  Peradventure  this  is  not  Fortune's  work  neither,  but 
Nature's ;  who,  perceiving  our  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason 
of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone : 
for  always  the  dulness  of  the  Fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the 
wits.  —  How  now,  wit !  whither  wander  you  ? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  £i,ther. 

CeL  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch,  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to  come  for 
you. 

Ro$,  Where  learned  you  that  oath.  Fool  ? 

Touch,  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his  honour  they 
were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour  the  mustard 
was  naught :  ^  now  I'll  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naughty 
and  the  mustard  was  good ;  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Get  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your  knowl- 
edge? 

Ros,  Ay,  marry ;  now  unmuzzle  yoiu*  wisdom. 

Touch,  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your  chins,  and 
Bwear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cel,  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch,  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were ;  but  if  you 
swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn :  no  more  was 
this  knight,  swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any ;  or 
if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away  before  ever  ho  saw  those  pan- 
cakes or  that  mustard. 

Ceh  Pr'y thee,  who  is't  that  thou  mean'st  ? 

Touch,  One  that  old  Frederick,®  your  father,  loves. 

Cel,  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him  enough. 
Speak  no  more  of  him ;  you'll  be  whipp'd  for  taxation  one  of 
these  days."' 

Touch,  The  more  pity,  that  Fools  may  not  speak  wisely 
what  wise  men  do  foolislily. 

Cel,  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true ;  for  since  th^  little  wit 
that  Fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery  that  wise  men 
have  makes  a  great  show.     Here  comes  Monsieur  le  Beau. 

*  Natural  was  used,  as  it  still  is,  like  innocent  for  a  veritable  fool.  The 
application  of  Ftiol  to  the  professional  clown  gave  rise  to  many  qnibbles. 

^  Naught  is  simply  badj  as  in  our  word  naughty.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  fiought' 

•  Old  is  here  merely  a  term  of  familiarity,  such  as  Fools  were  privj^egeu 
to  use  to  and  of  all  sorts  of  people. 

7  It  was  the  custom  t«>  whip  Fools,  when  they  used  their  tongues  too  freely. 
Taxation  is  censure,  satire.  Thus,  in  Act  ii.  scene  7.  of  this>  ph  f,  Jaquea 
Bays:  **  Why,  who  erics  out  on  pride,  that  can  therein  tax  airr  private 
party?" 
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Bos.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

GeL  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their  jroong. 

Bos,  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm*cL 

Unier  Le  Beau. 

GeL  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable.  — 
Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Le  Beau :  what's  the  news  ? 

Le  BeatL  Fair  Princess,  you  have  lost  much  good  sport 

Cel.  Sport !  of  what  colour  ?  * 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  Madam !  how  shall  I  answer  you  ? 

Bos.  As  wit  and  Fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  Destinies  decree. 

CeL  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.* 

Touch,  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank,  — 

Bos.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  have  told  you  of 
good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the  sight  of. 

Bos.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginnmg ;  and,  if  it  please 
your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end,  for  the  best  is  yet  to  do : 
and  here,  where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well,  —  the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man  and  his  three  sons,  — 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  —  three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth 
and  presence,  with  bills  on  their  necks.^° 

Ros.  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  hy  these  presents. 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with  Charles, 
the  Duke's  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  a  moment  threw  him, 
and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in 
him :  so  he  served  the  second,  and  so  the  third.  Yonder  they 
lie ;  the  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dole 
over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with  weeping. 

Bos.  Alas ! 

Tov^h.  But  what  is  the  sport,  Monsieur,  that  the  ladies 
have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day  I     It  id  the 

8  Cella  glances,  apparently,  at  Le  Beau's  affected  or  dandified  pronuncia- 
tion ofs/xn%  he  having  got  it  nearer  to  spot  than  to  sport. 

9  Tliis  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  meaning  to  do  any  thing  without  delicacy, 
or  to  l(iy  it  on  Uilck.  If  a  man  flatter  grossly,  it  is  common  to  say,  he  lays  it  on 
with  a  trowel.  The  Destinies  shiipe  the  speech  of  those  who  have  nut  sense 
enough  to  shape  it  for  themselves. 

10  Hills  were  instruments  or  weapons  used  by  watchmen  and  foresters. 
Watchmen  were  said  to  carry  their  bills  or  halberds  on  their  neclcs,  not  on 
their  shoulders.  There  is  a  quibule  on  the  word  biUs^  in  the  next  speechi 
referring  to  public  notices,  which  were  generally  headed  with  the  wordsir— 
"  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents." 
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first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for 
ladies. 

Cel,  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Bo$.  Bat  is  there  any  else  longs  to  set  this  broken  music  in 
his  sides  ?  ^^  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon  rib-breaking  ?  ^ 
Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousin  ? 

Le  Beau,  You  must,  if  you  stay  here ;  for  here  is  the  place 
appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are  ready  to  perform  it 

OeL  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  let  us  now  stay  and 
see  it 

FlourisL    Mtter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  Orlando, 

Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Fred.  Come  on :  since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated,  his 
own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau    Even  he,  Madam. 

Cel,  Alas,  he  is  too  young !  yet  he  looks  successfully. 

Fred,  How  now,  daughter,  and  cousin!"  are  you  crept 
hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros,  Ay,  my  liege ;  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Fred.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell  you,  there 
is  such  odds  in  the  men.  In  pity  of  the  challenger's  youth,  I 
would  fain  dissuade  liim,  but  he  wiU  not  be  entreated :  Speak 
to  him,  ladies ;  see  if  you  can  move  him. 

CeL  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Fred.  Do  so :  I'll  not  he  by.  [^He  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau,,  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  Princess  calls  for 
you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them  ^  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles  the  wrestler? 

11  The  original  has  *ee  instead  of  set.  It  io  not  easy  to  make  any  senne 
with  tee ;  and  such  a  misprint  were  an  easy  one.  Mr.  Dvce  substitutes  fee* 
for  see,  which  may  be  a  better  change.  The  idea  of  broken  ribs  suggests  to 
Rosalind  the  whimsical  fancy  of  broken  music^  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
phrase  of  the  Poet's  time  for  music  in  parts;  as  a  round,  a  trio,  or  a  quartette. 
So  explained  m  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  iii.  scene  1 : 

**  Pandarus.     What  music  is  this? 

"  Servant.    I  do  but  partly  know,  sir :  it  is  music  in  parts. 

^^Pandaiiis      Fair  prince,'here  is  good  broken  music. 

"  Paris.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin ;  and,  by  my  Jife,  you  shall  make  it 
whole  again/' 

The  Poet  seems  to  have  been  rather  fond  of  quibbling  upon  the  phrase. 
Thus  in  King  Henry  F.,  v.  2,  when  the  King  is  wooing  the  French 
Princess :  *'  Come,  your  answer  in  broken  music ;  for  thy  voice  is  music, 
and  thy  English  broken.'*''  - 

12  Cousin  was  used  indiflFerently  of  nephews,  nieces,  and  grandchildren,  as 
well  as  for  what  we  mean  by  the  term.  Shakespeare  is  full  of  instances  in 
point.    Rosjilind  is  nitce  to  Frederick. 

!•  Only  one  of  the  Udies  calls  for  Orlando;  and  he  says  them^  because  he 
two,  not  because  the  request  comes  from  them  both. 
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OrL  No,  fair  Princess ;  he  is  the  general  challenger :  I  come 
but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

CeL  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for  your 
years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  tliis  man's  strength :  if 
you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your 
judgment,"  the  fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a 
more  equal  enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir ;  your  reputation  shall  not  dierefore  be 
misprised:  We  will  make  it  our  suit  to  the  Duke  that  the 
wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

Orl.  1  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts. 
I  confess  me  much  guilty,^^  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies 
any  thing ;  but  let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with 
me  to  my  trial ;  wherein  if  I  be  foil'd,  there  is  but  one  sham*d 
that  was  never  gracious ;  ^*  if  kill'd,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing 
to  be  so.  I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to 
lament  me ;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  1  have  nothing ;  only 
in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied 
when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ros,  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were  with 
you. 

CeL  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well.     Pray  Heaven  I  be  deceived  in  you  I 

CeL  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you ! 

Cha,  Come ;  where  is  this  young  gallant  tliat  is  so  desirous 
to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

OrL  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more  modest  work- 
ing- 

Fred,  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Oha.  No,  I  warrant  your  Grace,  you  shall  not  entreat  liim 
to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  persuaded  him  from  a  first. 

OrL  You  mean  to  mock  me  after;  you  should  not  have 
mock'd  me  before :  but  come  your  ways. 

Ros.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

CeL  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by 
the  leg.  [Cha.  and  Orl.  wrestle, 

14  F.y(>s  and  Judffment  are  somewhat  emphatic  here;  the  unplication  being, 
that  Orlando  sees  himself  not  a»  he  really  is,  t>ut  as  fancy  or  passion  overdraws 
him.  Celia  means  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  young  gentle'ii:iu.  Mr.  Dyce 
and  some  others  read  ^^our  eyes*'  and  ^*  our  judgment;  *'  which,  it  seems  to 
me.  makes  the  sense  no  better  a  good  deal. 

ifi  The  original  gives  this  passage  thus:  '*  Punish  me  not  with  your  hard 
thoughts;  ichtrtin  1  confess  me  much  guilty,  to  (feny  so  fair  and  excellent 
ladies  any  thing.  Hut  let  your  fiir  eyes,"  &c.  Wherein  is  only  in  the  way 
here,  and  I  do  not  well  see  how  any  .'jense  can  be  made  out  of  it.  The  theory 
of  tlie  change  is,  that  the  word  somehow  got  repeated  from  what  follows. 

16  Never  in  yrace^  or  infacuar,  SShakespearc  elsewhere  has  similar  uses 
of  Lhe  word 
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Hos.  O,  excellent  young  man ! 

CeL  If  I  had  a  tliunderbolt  in  mine  eje,  I  can  tell  wh  ' 
should  go  down. 

f  Charles  is  thrown.     Shotu 

Fred.  No  more,  no  more. 

OrL  Yes,  I    beseech  your   Grace:    I  am  not  yet   wel 
breath'd." 

Fred.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Fred.  Bear  him  away.     [Charles  i«  ^me  otU."]  —  What 
is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

OrL  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Roland  de 
Bois. 

Fred.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man  else. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  should*st  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed,^ 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fere  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth : 
J  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

\^Exeunt  Fred.,  Train^  and  Le  Beau. 

CeL  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

OrL  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Roland's  son, 
His  youngest  son,  and  would  not  change  that  calling, 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  father  lov'd  Sir  Roland  as  his  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties,^* 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured. 

CeL  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us^o  thank  him  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart.  —  Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  promise, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros,  \_Giving  a  Chain  from  her  NecJc.~\  Gentleman, 
Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 

17  Well  breathed  is  well  exercised,  Orlando  mf»ans  that  he  is  not  j'ct  fairly 
viarra  M'ith  his  work.   The  verb  to  breathe  often  occma  in  this  sense. 

^8  S/iould'st  in  the  sense  of  tooulttsL  The  auxiliaries  omld,  should^  and 
wt.tdd  had  not  become  fully  differentiated  in  Shakespeare's  time.  They  were 
u*ed  interchangeably,  and  he  has  many  instances  of  such  use.  It  wns  the 
same  with  sImU  SimX  will;  as  also  with  various  other  word.^  In  Kosalind'i 
second  speech  below,  we  have  it  again:  **  That  could  give  more;  '*  could Ua 
would, 

^  Tejun  in  addition  to  entreaties. 
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That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means.  -^ 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.  Ay :  —  Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl,  Can  I  not  say  I  thank  you  ?     My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,^  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Hos,  lie  calls  us  back :  '^^  My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes ; 
I'll  ask  him  what  he  would.  —  Did  you  call,  sir  ? 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

CeL  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Hos,  Have  with  you.  —  Fare  you  well. 

[JiJxeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Orl,  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue  ? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 
O  poor  Orlando,  thou  art  overthrown ! 
Or  Charles  or  something  weaker  masters  thee. 

He-enter  Le  Beau. 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  coimsel  you 
To  leave  this  place.     Albeit  you  have  deserved 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love ; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  Duke's  condition,^^ 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  doue. 
The  Duke  is  humorous ;  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I  to  speak  of. 

Orl,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  pray  you  tell  me  this : 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  Duke, 
That  here  were  at  the  wrestling  ? 

Le  Beau,  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by  manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the.sm:iller'''^  is  his  daughter: 
Th'  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  Duke, 

20  A  quintain  was  a  figure  set  up  for  tilters  to  run  at,  in  a  mock  tournament. 
The  form  vvns  h  post  with  a  cross-biir  fixed  to  tlie  top,  turning  on  a  pivot, 
having  n  brond  board  at  one  end,  and  a  bag  full  of  sand  at  the  other.  In  the 
sport,  if  the  figure  were  struck  on  the  shield,  the  quintain  turned  on  its  pivot 
and  hit  the  >«s.«ail  mt  with  the  sand  bag.  The  skill  consisted  in  striking  the 
quintain  dexterously  so  as  to  avoid  the  blow.  Orlando  is  talking  to  himself 
in  this  speech,  the  ladies  having  withdrawn. 

21  Orlando  has  not  called  them  back:  why,  then,  does  Rosalind  say  this? 
Perhaps  she  wants  to  talk  further  with  him. 

22  This  word  occurs  very  often  in  the  sense  of  temper  or  disposition.  Thus, 
in  The  Meichnnt  of  Venice^  Act  i.  scene 2,  Portia  saj's  of  the  Moorish  Prince, 
who  conies  to  woo  her,  "  If  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  complexion 
of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me."  —  In  the  next  line, 
misconstrues  has  the  siccent  on  the  second  syllable,  and  is  spelt  misconsters  in 
the  original  I  think  the  Poet  always  accents  it  thus.  —  ^Mmwott*,  a  little 
after,  is  used,  as  was  then  common,  in  the  sense  of  capricious^  or  going  bjf 
fits  and  starts. 

28  The  old  copy  reads  taller,  which  is  evidently  wrong,  for  Rosalind  sayi 
in  the  next  scene  that  she  is  '*  more  than  common  tall.** 
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And  here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  uncle, 

To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 

Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 

But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  Duke 

Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece,     . 

Grounded  upon  no  other  argument 

But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 

And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 

And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 

Will  suddenly  break  forth.  —  Sir,  fare  you  well : 

Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

1  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowleilge  of  you. 

OrL  1  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well !  — 

{^Extt  Le  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ;  ^ 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother.  — 
But  heavenly  Bosalind !  [^ExiL 

Scene  m.    A  Boom  m  the  Palace, 
Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin!  why,  Rosalind!  —  Cupid  have  mercy  I 
—  Not  a  word  ? 

Ro8,  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon 
curs ;  throw  some  of  them  at  me ;  come,  lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ro8,  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up,  when  the  one 
should  be  lam'd  with  reasons,  and  the  other  mad  without  any. 

Gel,  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  "^ 

Ro8.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  father's  child.^  O,  how  full  of 
briers  is  this  working-day  world ! 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday 
foolery :  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petti- 
coats will  catch  them. 

Ros,  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat :  these  burs  are  in  my 
heart 

CeL  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him. 

Cel.  Ck)me,  come ;  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler  than  my- 
self. 

Cel.  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  try  in  time,  in  des- 
pite of  a  fall.  But.  turning  these  jests  out  of  service,  let  us 
talk  in  good  earnest :  Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you 

**  That  is,  from  bad  to  worse. 

^  Tl»e  original  has  '^  my  child's  father/'  which  can  hardly  b«  T\^Vit. 
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should  full  into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Roland's  yoang- 
est  son  ? 

Hos,  The  Duke  my  father  lovM  his  father  dearly. 

Cel.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should  love  his  son 
dearly  ?  By  tliis  kind  of  chase,  I  should  hate  liim,  for  my 
father  hated  his  father  dearly ;  ^  yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

JRos.  No,  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel,  Wliy  should  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deserve  well  ?  ' 

i?o*.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love  him  b^ 
cause  I  do.  —  Look,  here  comes  the  Duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

ISfiter  Duke  Frederick,  vnth  Lords. 

Fred*  Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your  safest  hasto* 
And  get  you  from  our  Court. 

Ros,  Me,  uncle  ? 

Fred,  You,  cousin : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found  « 
So  near  our  public  Court  as  twenty  miles, 
TTiou  diest  for  it. 

Roi.  I  do  beseech  your  Grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me. 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle, 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  I  offend  your  Highness. 

Fred,  Thus  do  all  traitors : 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  wonls,* 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself:  — 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Ros,  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor 
Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Fred,  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter ;  there's  enough. 

Ros,  So  was  I  when  your  Highness  took  his  dukedom ; 
So  was  I  when  your  Highness  banish'd  him : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
WTiat's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 

2  In  Shakespeare's  time,  it  was  just  as  correct  to  speak  of  hating  dearly 
as  of  Icving  dearly;  of  a  dear  foe  as  of  a  dear  friend.  Thus,  in  Hamlet^  Act 
i.  scene  2:  "  Would  I  had  met  mv  dtaresLfoe  in  Heaven,  or  ever  I  had  seen 
that  day." 

*  Celia  here  speaks  ironically,  her  meanlnfif  apparently  being,  —  "  It  waa 
because  your  fatDer  deserved  well  that  my  father  hated  hiin;  and  ought  I  not, 
by  your  reasoning,  to  hate  Orlando  for  the  same  cause?  " 

4  Purgation  is  proof  of  innocence;  clearing  themselves  of  the  mattei 
charged.    See  Act  v.  scene  4,  note  4. 
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Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

GeL  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Fred.  Ay,  Celia ;  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake ; 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

CeL  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay ; 
It  was  your  pleasure  and  your  own  remorse :  * 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her, 
But  now  I  know  her :  if  she  be  a  traitor. 
Why,  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together. 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn'd,  play'd,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoever  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable. 

FredL  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee :  and  her  smoothness. 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright  and  seem  more  virtuous  . 
When  she  is  gone.     Then  open  not  thy  lips ; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass*d  upon  her :  she  is  banish'd. 

GeL  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my  liege . 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Fred.  You  are  a  fool.  —  You,  niece,  provide  yourself: 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[^Exeunt  Frederick  and  Lords, 

GeL  O,  my  poor  Rosalmd !  whither  wilt  thou  go? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?     I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  am. 

Ros,  I  have  more  cause. 

GeL  Thou  hast  not,  cousin. 

Pr'ythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not  the  Duke 
Hath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter  ? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not 

GeL  No  ?  hath  not  ?     Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  me  that  thou  and  I  am  one :  * 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ? 
No ;  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  the  charge  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 

*  Remorse  was  continually  used  by  the  old  writers  ^or  pity, 

•  The  original  has  thee  instead  of  me.    The  change  was  made  by  Wtr- 
burton  has  been  renewed  by  Dyce,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  re^ectftd. 
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For,  h}  this  Heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I'll  go  along  with  thee. 

Hos.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

CeL  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 
■  Hos,  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us, 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far  I 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

CeL  I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face ; ' 
The  like  do  you :  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Jios,  Were  't  not  better. 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-axe  ®  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and  —  in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  liidden  woman's  fear  there  will  •  — 
We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside ;  ^ 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances." 

CeL  What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a  man  ? 

i?05.  I'll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own  page ; 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  called  ? 

CeL  Som^^'liing  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state; 
No  longer  CUia,  but  Aliena. 

Hos,  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  Fool  crat  of  your  father's  Court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

CeL  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.     Let's  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together ; 
Debase  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight.     Now  go  we  in  content, 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment  [^Mceunt 

'  Umber  was  a  dusky,  yellow-coloured  earth,  brought  fVotn  Umbria  in 
Italv. 

^  This  was  one  of  the  old  words  for  a  cutlass,  or  short,  crooked  sword.  It 
WIS  variously  spelt,  couftlnSj  cnurtlax,  curtlax. 

8  That  i"^  "whatever  hidden  woman's  fear  lies  in  my  heart." 

W  Su>nslnn(/'isdasftinf/,stoa(/(/ering.  Thus,  in  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England : 
*'  A  ruDian  is  the  same  with  a  swaggerer,  so  called,  because  endeavouring  to 
make  that  side  swa^  or  weigh  down,  whereon  he  engageth.  The  same  also 
with  swash-buckler^  from  swashing  or  making  a  noise  on  bucklers." 

^  Compare  with  this  I'ortia's  delectable  speech  on  a  like  oocasion;  hei 
last  but  one  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  sceoe  4. 
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ACT  IL     Scene  I.     The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  the  Duke,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords^  drest  like  Forestert 

Duke,  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?     Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  Uian  the  envious  Court  ? 
Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam.^ 
The  'seasons'  difference,  as  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  Winter's  wind,  — 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body,* 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say. 
This  is  no  flattery,  —  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  ;  ^ 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing : 
I  would  not  change  it.* 

Ami,  Happy  is  your  Grace, 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke,  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,^  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city. 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads  • 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  So  in  the  original :  modern  editions  have  generally  changed  not  into  hut. 
Their  reasons  for  the  change  are  plausible,  but  far  from  conclusive.  The  curse, 
or  penalty^  denounced  upon  Adam  was,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread."  Now  this  is  just  what  the  Duke  and  his  co-mates  do  not  feel : 
they*'  fleet  the  time  cnreltssly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world."  The  Djke 
then  goes  on,  consistently,  to  say  what  they  do  feel.  So  that  I  see  no  good 
cause  for  departins  from  the  original  reading. 

2  The  using  of  both  the  relative  and  the  personal  pronouns,  m  relative 
cliusBS,  as  which  and  it  in  this  pa-sage,  was  not  uncommon  with  the  best 
writers.  Shakespeare  has  many  instances  of  it,  as  "  Who  if  he  break."  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  So  in  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning:  "  Which 
though  it  be  not  true,  yet  I  f  )rbear  to  note  any  deficiencies."  It  results  from 
a  doubling  of  the  connectives,  as  which  and  when,  who  and  {/*,  which  and 
though;  a  Latin  idiom,  which  our  language  does  not  rightly  admit  of. 

*  The  "precious  jewel"  in  the  toad's  head  was  not  his  bright  eye,  as  is 
sometimes  siipp'-sed,  but  one  of  the  "secret  wonders  of  nature."  According 
to  Edward  Fenton,  it  was  found  in  the  heads  of  old,  and  large,  and  especially 
he  toads,  and  was  of  great  value  for  its  moral  and  medicinal  virtues. 

*  In  the  original,  these  words,  "  I  would  not  change  it,"  begin  the  next 
speech.  Some  of  the  best  editors  transfer  them  — justly,  I  think  —  to  the  Duke. 

*  The  verb  irk  has  gone  out  of  use,  but  its  sense  survives  in  the  adjective 
irktome. 

*  Forked  heads  are  barbed  arrows.  —  Forked  is  here  a  dissyllable^  u 
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1  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; ' 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  belmid  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood ; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish :  and  indeed,  my  lord, 
1  he  wretched  animal  heav*d  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  liis  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase ;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  th'  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears.® 

DvJce,  But  what  said  Jaques? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Lord.  O  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream ;  • 
Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.     Then,  being  alone. 
Left  and  abandon'd  of  liis  velvet  friends : 
'  Tis  right,  quoth  he ;  thv^  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company.     Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumj)s  along  by  him, 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him :  Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 

marked  also  is,  a  little  after.  In  Shakespeare*8  time,  in  verbs,  participles, 
and  adjectives  ending  with  e(/,  the  ed  was  always  a  8yllal)le  by  itself.  The 
old  copies  are  very  particular  in  the  matter,  (Iropping  the  e  whenever  the 
verse  requires  that  syllable  to  coalesce  with  the  preoedins,  as  in  g*yr'd  and 
6amV/'eif,  just  below.  In  the  text  as  here  set  forth,  this  rule  is  unirormly  fol- 
lowed, except  in  words  ending  in  /e^/,  such  as  diecl^  tned,  &c. 

7  This  shows  that  the  Poet  anglicized  the  name  Jaques^  instend  of  riving 
It  the  French  pronunciation  The  verse  here  requires  it  to  be  a  di'Sj'llable. 
I  never  heard  Mrs.  Kemble  read  this  play;  but  1  remember,  many  years  ago, 
bearing  an  equally  good  authority,  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  pronounce  it  as  a 
dissyllable  en  the  stage. 

^  Drayton  in  the  thirteenth  song  of  his  Poly-Olbion  has  a  fine  deacriptioil 
of  a  deer-hunt,  which  he  winds  up  thus: 

**  He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corse, 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  fall/* 

And  in  a  note  upon  the  passage  he  adds, "  The  hart  weepeth  at  his  dying:  hii 
tears  are  held  precious  in  medicine.'" 

^  Needless  for  not  needing,    Shakespeare  abounds  in  similar  language. 
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Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 
*JYs  just  the  fashion:   Wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  Court, 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life ;  swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse, 
To  flight  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up, 
In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling-place. 

Duke,  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contem[>lation  ? 

2  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

J)uke,  Show  me  the  place : 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord,  m  bring  you  to  him  straight.  [^ExeuinL 

Scene  II.     A  Room  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Fred.     Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them  ? 
It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  Court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  caniiot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber, 

Saw  her  a-bed ;  and  in  the  morning  early 

They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  royiiish  clown,*  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  Grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  Pnncess'  gentlewoman. 

Confesses  that  she  secretly  o'erheard 

Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 

The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 

That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 

And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 

That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Fred.  Send  to  his  brother's ;  fetch  that  gallant  hither : 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me ; 
I'll  make  him  find  him :  Do  this  suddenly ; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail  ^ 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  [^Exeunt, 

i  Rnynishy  according  to  Richardson,  is  from  the  French  ronger^  to  gnaw 
•at,  corrode.    Thus  it  is  much  the  same  as  scurvy  or  mangy, 

3  blacken,  or  give  over. 
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Scene  in.    Before  Oliver's  House. 

Miter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting, 

Orl  Who's  there  ? 

Adam.  What,  my  young  master  ?     O  my  gentle  master ! 

0  my  sweet  master !     O,  you  memory 

Of  old  Sir  Roland !  why,  what  make  you  here  ?  ^ 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  prizer  of  the  humorous  Duke  ?  ^ 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Thfeir  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
No  more  do  yours :  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you.® 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

OrL  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Adam.  O  unhappy  youth. 

Come  not  within  these  doors !  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives  : 
Your  brother  —  (no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son  — 
Yet  not  the  son  —  I  will  not  call  him  son 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father)  — 
Hath  heard  your  praises ;  and  this  night  he  means 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie, 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off. 

1  overheard  him  and  his  practices. 

This  is  no  place;*  this  house  is  but  a  butchery: 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orl.  Wliy,  whither,  Adam,  would'st  thou  have  me  go  ? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orl.  What,  would'st  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food  r 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 

^  "  What  do  you  here?  "  just  as  in  Act  i.  scene  1,  note  4. 

3  Fond  means  fitolish  here,  a  sense  it  often  bears  in  these  pla3r8.  —  InstMul 
of  bony,  the  original  has  bonnie^  which  some  editors  retain.  Bony  gives  the 
sense  of  strength,  and  agrees  with  "  sinewy  Charles."  —  Piizer  is  a  taker  of 
prizes.  —  Here,  as  before,  humorous  carries  the  sense  of  moody  or  capricioua. 

•  The  Poet  is  fond  of  thus  mixing  incongruous  words,  in  order  to  express 
certain  complexities  of  thouglit.  In  like  sort,  even  so  grave  a  writer  as  Rich- 
ard  Hooker  has  the  expression  heavenly  Jraudy  in  a  thoroughly  good  sense.— 
£rwenoms,  second  line  after,  means  2^ison8 ;  not  that  which  makes  a  man  Yen* 
omous.  but  that  which  acts  like  venom  upon  him. 

^  That  is,  no  place  for  sfou. 


8C.  m. 
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A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do ; 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can : 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  ^  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam,  But  do  not  so :  I  have  live  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
Wliich  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse 
When  service  should  in  my  ol8  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown : 
Tiike  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !     Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbasliful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  Winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly.     Let  me  go  with  you ; 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

OrL  O  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
WTien  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  ai't  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion ; 
And,  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  *tis  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  pinin'st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 
In  lieu  of  ®  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam,  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week :  ^ 

^  Blood  turned  out  of  the  course  of  nature.    Bluod  is  continually  used  in 
Shakespeare  for  juatuons  and  afftctUms. 

<  In  return  for ;  the  sense  which  the  phrase  ooinmonly  bears  in  iSUkuba- 

V  An  indefinite  period;  mnnewhcU  too  late. . 
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Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better, 

Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor.  [^ExemUt 

Scene  IV.     The  Forest  of  Arden, 

Bhiter  Rosalind  in  Bot/s  Clothes^  Celia  drest  like  a  Shep* 

herdess,  and  Touchstone. 

Bos.  0  Jupiter,  how  weary  a»e  my  spirits ! 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not 
weary. 

Hos.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  ap« 
parel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman;  but  I  must  comfort  the 
weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  cour- 
ageous to  petticoat :  therefore,  courage !  good  Aliena. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me ;  I  cannot  go  no  further.^ 

Toiich.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than  bear 
you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,^  if  I  did  bear  you ;  for  I 
think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse. 

Hos,  Well,  this  is  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool  I:  when  I 
was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but  travellers  must  be 
content. 

Hos,  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone.  —  Look  you,  who  comes 
here ;  a  young  man  and  an  old  in  solenm  talk.^ 

Unter  Corin  and  SiLVius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 

Sil.  O  Corin,  that  thou  kuew'st  how  I  do  love  her  I 

Cor.  I  partly  guess ;  for  1  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

Si'l.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  muhiight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  muie,  — 
As  sure  1  think  did  never  man  love  so,  — 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
llast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Sil.  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily  I 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 

1  This  doubling  of  the  negative  is  common  in  our  old  writers. 

2  In  the  Poet's  time  certain  English  coins  had  a  cross  stamped  on  one 
Bide,  and  hence  wore  called  crossfS.  This  gave  occasion  for  frequent  puns. 
Thus  in  2  lUnry  IV,  i.  2,  we  have  the  grave  Lord  Chief  Justice  punning 
upon  it:  Falstati*  having  asked  him  for  a  loan  of  m<»ney.  he  replies:  **N»t 
a  penny,  not  a  penny;  you  nre  too  impatient  to  bear  crossts  '' 

'  In  old  language,  iolemn  is  otten  used  in  the  sense  of  serious  or  earnesL 
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Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 

Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress*  praise, 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 

Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd.  —  O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe !  lExiL 

Ro8.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch,  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  love  I 
broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him*  take  that  for 
coming  a-night  to  Jane  Smile :  and  I  remember  the  kissing  of 
her  batlet,*  and  the  cow's  dugs  tliat  her  pretty  chapp'd  hands 
had  milk'd :  and  1  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead 
of  her ;  from  whom  ®  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her  them 
again,  said  with  weeping  tears.  Wear  these  for  my  sake.  We 
that  are  true  lovers  run  into  strange  capers;  l3ut  as  all  is 
mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly.' 

Ros.  Thou  speak'st  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  wit  till  I 
break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros,  Jove !  Jove !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch,  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale  with  me. 

Cel,  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man, 
K  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food : 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch,  Holla,  you  clown ! 

Ros,  Peace,  Fool :  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor,  Who  calls  ? 

Touch,  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor,  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros,  Peace !  I  say.  —  Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor,  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros,  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed : 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress'd, 
And  faints  for  succour. 

<  The  imaginary  rival  for  whose  visits  to  Jane  the  stone  was  held  vicari- 
ously responsible. 

•  An  instrument  with  which  washers  beat  clothes. 

•  That  is,  from  his  mistre-^s.  Cor/ was  formerly  used  for  the  shdl  of  peas, 
what  we  now  call  the  pnl.  Pea-pods  seem  to  have  been  worn  sometimes  for 
ornament.  Thus  Camden,  spe  ikinor  of  Richard  II.,  in  liis  Remains  :  '*  He 
also  used  sl  peascod  branch  with  the  c<kIs  open,  and  the  peas  out,  as  it  is  upon 
his  robe  in  his  mommnent  at  VVestininster." 

7  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  sense  the  last  mortal  is  used  in  here.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  in  common  talk  as  a  general  \i\VeY^%\v«. 
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Cor,  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own, 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her ; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze : 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  recks  ®  to  find  the  way  to  Heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 
Besides,  his  cote,^  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed 
Are  now  on  sale ;  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on :  but  what  is,  come  see, 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be.^° 

Ros,  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pasture  ? 

Cor,  That  yoimg  swain  that  you  saw  here  but  erewhile, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros,  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel,  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages.     I  like  this  place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor,  Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  sold. 
Gro  with  me :  if  you  like,  upon  report. 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.  \ExeurJU 

Scene  V.     Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  others. 

Song, 

Ami.  Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  *  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird^s  throaty 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  : 

Here  shall  he  see  no  enemy 
BiLt  Winter  and  rough  tveather, 

Jaq,  More,  more,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami,  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  IVIonsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq,  I  thank  it     More,  I   pr'ythee,   more.     I   can   suck 

8  Little  cares.    The  sense  of  reok  appears  in  our  word  reckless. 
•  That  is,  cot  or  cottage;  the  word  is  still  used  in  its  compound  form,  at 
thetpcote  in  the  next  line. 

^  As  far  as  my  voice  has  the  power  to  bid  you  welcome. 

A  Turn  in  the  original,  but  commouiy  changed  to  tune  in  modern  editions 
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melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs.     More,  I 
pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged ;  I  know  I  cannot  please  you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me ;  I  do  desire  you  to 
sing.     Come,  more ;  another  stanza :  Call  you  'em  stanzas  ? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  Monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names;  they  owe  me 
nothing :  ^    Will  you  sing  ? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I'll  thank  you : 
but  that  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog- 
apes  ;  and  when  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have 
given  him  a  penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks. 
Come,  sing ;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I'll  end  the  song.  —  Sirs,  cover  the  while ;  ^  the 
Duke  will  drink  under  this  tree.  —  He  hath  been  all  this  day 
to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  is  too 
disputable  *  for  my  company :  I  think  of  as  many  matters  as 
he ;  but  I  give  Heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them. 
Come,  warble ;  come. 

Song. 

All.    Who  doth  ambition  shun. 
And  loves  to  live  €  the  sun. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleas' d  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 

Here  shall  he  see  no  enemy 
BtU  Winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  I'll  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made  yesterday 
n  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I'll  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes : 

If  it  do  come  to  pass 
That  any  man  turn  ass. 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease 
A  stubborn  vrill  to  please, 

In  Latin,  nominafacere  means  to  enter  an  account,  because  not  only  the 
rams,  but  the  names  of  the  parties,  are  entered.  Cicero  uses  nominafacere  for 
to  lend  money,  and  nomen  solvere  fox  to  pay  a  debt;  and  in  Livy  we  have 
nomen  transcribere  in  alium  for  to  transfer  a  debt  to  another. 

•  C&vtr  refen?  to  the  forthcoming  banquet,  and  seems  to  be  an  order  for 
setting  out  and  preparing  the  table.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  scene, 
we  have  "  his  banquet  is  prepar'd." 

*  Diqmtablt  for  disputatious.    The  use  of  the  passive  form  in  an  active 
i,  and  vice  vef^a,  wns  quite  nommon  in  the  VoeVftWmft. 


JJutadme,  ducadme,  ducadme :  * 

Here  iikaU  he  see  groat  fwh  as  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  What's  that  ducadme  T 

Jaq.  Tis  a  Greek  invocation,*  to  call  fools  into  a  circle. 
I'll  go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I'll  r^l  against  all  the  tirst- 
bom  of  Egypt.' 

Ami.  And  I'll  go  seek  the  Duke :  his  banquet  is  prepar'd. 
\_Jixeutit  severally. 

Scene  VL     Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

EiUtr  Orlajxdo  and  Adax. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further :  0, 1  die  for  food  I 

Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave.     Farewell,  kind 

OrL  Why,  how  now,  Adam !  no  greater  heart  in  thee  ? 
Live  a  little;  comfort  a  little;  cheer  thyself  a  little:  if  this 
uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing  savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for 
it,  or  bring  it  for  food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit'  is  nearer  death 
than  thy  powers.  For  toy  sake  be  comtbrtable;  hold  death 
awhile  at  the  arm's  end :  I  will  be  here  with  tliee  presently; 
and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  I'll  give  thee  leavn 
to  die ;  but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of 
my  labour.  WeU  said!'  thou  look'st  cheerlyj  and  I'll  be 
with  thee  quickly.  Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air:  come,  I 
will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter;  and  thou  shall  uot  die  for  lack 
of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in  this  desert.  Cheerly, 
good  Adam !  [.Ecewn/ 

Scene  VIL     The  Same  as  Scene  V. 

A  Table  set  out. 

Enter  tie  Doke,  Amiens,  Lords,  and  others. 

Duix.  1  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beast; 
For  I  can  nowhere  tind  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord.  My  lonl,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence: 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

*  In  the  ariginal  the  parta  of  this  wqrit  are  transpowi.dacdame.    As  tha 


mei^tly  exprexaed  in  Idtin  bjdacadmt, 
annears  no  reamin  lor  Uie  tninsi     "*   "  _. ..-. 

•  The  invopHion  •'  Lntin.  not  Greek,    ut 
Perliaps  Mr.   White  exnlmns  it  riglillv:  "  Thi 

•UM  nIT  hi.    r  a>!n    r..f  lim^lr    iinnn    Imipna    ia    ] 


e  appeant  no  rcannn  for  the  transposition,  and  probably  it  occurred  tiy  m 
,  of pTif '- 


olT  his  Latin  Tor  ijreelc  upon  Amipr.  , .  . 
A  proverbial  expreaaion  for  hii/h-bom  penons. 
Gncal  w««  otleo  iwed  lor  amerplon,  or  touii/i 
A  idinse  of  th*  time,  meaning  the  ume  u  oi 
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Dtike,  If  he,  compact  of  jars,*  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  2ie  spheres.* 
Go  seek  him ;  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him. 

1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Dvke,  Why,  how  now,  Monsieur !  what  a  life  is  thisp 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  I 
^Vhat,  you  look  merrily ! 

Jaq,  A  Fool,  a  Fool !     I  met  a  Fool  i'  the  Forest, 
A  motley  Fool ;  —  a  miserable  world !  — 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  Fool, 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 
And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms,  —  and  yet  a  motley  Fool. 
Good  morrowj  Fool,  quoth  I.     No,  sir,  quoth  he, 
Ccdl  me  not  fool  till  Heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune* 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke,* 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says  very  wisely.  It  is  ten  o'clock: 
2^ has  may  we  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  Wfigt: 
*Tis  but  an  hour  ago  si^ice  it  was  nine. 
And  after  one  hour  more  *twill  be  eleven  ; 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  Fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
I^Iy  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  Fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial.  —  O  noble  Fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !     Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Duke,  What  Fool  is  this  ? 

Jaq,  O  worthy  Fool !  —  One  that  hath  been  a  courtiei , 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  't ;  and  in  his  brain, 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms.  —  O,  that  I  were  a  Fool  I 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

1  That  ifl,  composed  or  made  up  of  jars:  as  in  the  well-known  passagfi, 
"The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  are  of* imagination  all  compact.''^ 

2  If  thin|]^s  are  j^oinj?  so  contrary  to  their  natural  order,  the  music  of  the 
ipheres  will  soon  be  untuned.  This  music  is  best  described  in  The  Merchant  of 
KfUiVc,  Act  V.  scene  1. 

•  Alluding  to  the  f>roverb,  "  Fortune  favours  fools.'*  It  will  oe  time  en3ugb 
to  call  me  fool,  when  I  shall  have  got  rich. 

*  Pocket,  or  pouch. 
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Didce.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq,  It  is  my  only  suit;* 

Provided  that  you  wee<i  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  m  them 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  Fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh.     And  why,  sir,  must  they  so  ? 
The  lohy  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 
He  that  a  Fool  doth  very  Avisely  hit 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart. 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob;®  if  not, 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd' 
Even  by  the  squjxndering  glances  of  the  Fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected  world. 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke,  Fie  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 

Jaq,  AVliat,  lor  a  counter,^  would  I  do,  but  good  ? 

Duke,  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine ; 
And  all  th'  embossed  sores  ^  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq,  Why,  who  cnes  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea. 
Till  that  the  wearer's  very  means  do  ebb  ?  ^° 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say,  the  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? " 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function, 

6  A  nuibble  between  petition  and  dress  is  here  intended, 
fi  Bob  is  bUm  or  thintst. 
"»  See  pape  27,  note  19. 

8  About  the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  the  French  counters^  piecei 
of  false  money  used  in  reckoninpj,  were  brought  into  use  in  Kngland. 

9  Embossed  is  proUAfrnnt.  or  come  to  a  head,  like  boils  and  carbuncle!*. 
So,  in  Kin(/  Lear,  Act  ii.  scone  4:  "  Thou  sirr  a  boil,  a  plague-sore,  an  €m- 
ftf^Sfr/ carbuncle."     The  protuberant  part  of  a  shield  was  called  the  boss. 

10  Instead  of  menrers,  the  original  ])rints  iceorie^  which  has  been  com- 
monly changed  to  very,  thus  giving  an  awkward  repetition  of  that  word. 
Mr.  Singer  is  the  author  of  the  happy  emendation,  which  is  or  ought  to  be 
satisfactory  to  all. 

11  So  in  King  Henry  Vfll,  Act  i.  scene  1 :    "  Many  have  broke  theif 
backs  with  laying  manors  on  'em.** 
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That  says  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost,** 

Thinking  that  I  mean  him,  but  therein  suits 

His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 

There  then ;  how  then  ?  what  then  ?     Let  me  see  wherein 

My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him  t  if  it  do  him  right, 

Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself:  if  he  be  free, 

Why,  then  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies. 

Unclaimed  of  any  man.  —  But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Orlando,  with  Ms  Sword  draw7» 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more ! 

Jaq,  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet 

OrL  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of?  *' 

Duke.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  distress ; 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners. 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 

OrL  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  first ;  the  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility :  yet  am  I  inland  bred. 
And  know  some  nurture."     But  forbear,  I  say : 
He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answer'd  with  reason,  I  must  dia 

Duke.  What  would  you  have  ?  Your  gentleness  shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

OrL  I  almost  die  for  food ;  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 

OrL  Speak  you  so  gently  ?     Pardon  me,  I  pray  you : 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment.     But  whatever  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible,'^ 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church ; 

12  Bravery  is  fine  showy  dress  and  equipage. 

18  This  doubling  of  the  preposition  was  not  uncommon  in  the  Poet's  time. 
He  has  many  instances  of  it.  Thus,  a  little  later  in  this  play:  "  Tiie  scene 
wherem  we  play  ««."  So,  too,  in  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  scene  1 :  "  /n  what 
enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in  f  "  And  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Act  i.  Chortu  : 
**  That  fair  f<yr  which  love  groan'd  y<>r." 

!•*  Nurture  is  education,  culture,  good-breeding.  Thus,  in  Prospero's  de- 
scription of  Caliban :  "  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature  nurture  can  never 
stick."  —  Inland^  the  commentator  say,  is  here  opposed  to  upland,  which  meant 
mde^  unbrefi.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  use  of  the  word  grew  from  the  fact,  that 
up  to  the  Poet^s  time  all  the  main  springs  of  culture  and  civility  in  England 
were  literally  inland,  remote  from  the  sea. 

^  Desert  was  used  of  any  wild,  uninhabited  place. 
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If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke,  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  mp'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have,^* 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

OrL  Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love :  till  he  be  first  suffic'd,  — 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger,  — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit 

Duke.  Go  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

OrL   I  thank  ye ;  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good  comfort  I 

Duke,  Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq,  All  the  world's  a  stage," 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     AlS,  first  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms : 
Aiid  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress*  eyebrow :  Then  the  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard,** 

w  That  18,  command,  or  order,  for  yourself  whatever  help  we  have. 

17  In  The  Treasury  of  Ancient  ami  Afodem  Times,  1613,  is  a  division  of 
the  life  of  man  into  seven  ages,  said  to  be  taken  from  Proclus;  and  it  appeara 
from  Browne's  Vulgar  Errors,  that  Hippocrate'*  also  divided  man's  life  into 
seven  degrees  or  stages,  though  he  differs  from  Proclus  in  the  number  of  yean 
allotted  to  each  stage.  Dr.  Henley  mentions  an  old  emblematical  print,  enti* 
tied  "  The  Stage  of  Mhu's  Life  divided  into  Seven  Age-*,"  from  whicli  he  thinki 
Shakespeare  more  likely  to  have  taKen  his  hint  than  from  Hippocntesor  Pro- 
dus;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  that  this  print  was  of  Shakespeare's  age. 

18  Pard  is  (evpard. 
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Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 

Seeking  the  bubbhj  reputation  ^* 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth :  And  then  the  justice. 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin*d, 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances ;  ^ 

And  so  he  plays  his  part :  The  slxtb  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,^* 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side ; 

His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound :  ^  Last  scene  of  all. 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion ; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Re-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam. 

Duke,  Welcome :  Set  down  your  venerable  burden. 
And  let  him  feed. 

OrL  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam*  So  had  you  need :  — 

I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Dvke,  Welcome ;  fall  to :  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  yoiu*  fortunes.  — 
Give  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Song, 

Amiens.  BLow^  Uow,  thou  vnnter  windy 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  mavLS  ingratitude  ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen,^ 

^  Shakespeare  has  many  instances  of  words  ending  in  turn,  sion^  and  aai\ 
where  on  or  an  makes  a  distinct  syllable  by  itself.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not 
recommend  the  readins;  it  so  now;  for  it  seldom  occurs  but  at  the  end  of  lines, 
and  the  line  can  just  as  well  he  read  a»  a  verse  of  four  feet,  the  last  foot  being 
an  Amphibrach.  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  abounds  in  like  instances;  but 
there  the  on  or  an  has  to  be  read  as  a  dl'^tinct  syllable  on  account  of  the 
rhyme. 

30  Snios  are  sayings;,  often  so  used.  Modei-n  is  trite^  common^  familiar. 
Men  may  still  be  seen  overflowing  with  stale,  threadbare  proverbs  and 
phrases,  and  imagining  themselves  wondrous  wise. 

SI  The  pantatijon  was  a  stereotyped  character  in  the  old  Italian  farces:  it 
represented  a  thin,  emaciated  old  man,  in  slippers.  ^ 

22  ffis  for  its,  the  latter  not  being  then  in  use.  It  does  not  once  occur  in 
oor  Knglish  Bible. 

^  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  this.  Does  a  wound  hurt  any 
the  less  for  being  made  by  an  unseen  hand  ?  Perhaps,  however,  the  idea  is, 
that  the  bitingof  the  winter  wind  is  not  so  keen,  because  there  is  no  malice  in 
it.  Various  changes  have  been  propo**ed,  of  which  the  only  one  worth  con- 
ridering  is  Mr.  SUiunton's:  ^*  Because  thou  artjoreseen.^^ 
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Although  thy  breath  he  rude, 
Heiyh,  ho  !  sing,  heigh,  ho  !  unto  the  green  hoUy : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  merefoUy: 

Then^  heigh,  ho,  the  holly! 
This  life  is  most  joUy, 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  hitter  shy. 
That  dost  not  hite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp,^ 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember* d  not. 
Heigh,  ho  !  sing,  heigh,  ho  !  SfC, 

Duke.  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Roland's  son,  — 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully  you  were, 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd  and  living  in  your  face,  — 
Be  truly  welcoftie  hither :  I'm  the  Duke, 
That  lov'd  your  father.     The  residue  of  your  fortune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me.  —  Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is.  — 
Support  him  by  the  arm.  —  Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.  [^Exeunt 


ACT  m.     Scene  I.    A  Room  in  the  PaUwe. 

Ehiter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 

Fred,  Not  see  him  since  ?     Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument  ^ 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present.     But  look  to  it: 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe'er  he  is ; 
Seek  him  with  candle ;  bring  him  dead  or  living 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine 

2*  In  the  Poet's  time  the  verh  warp  was  sometimes  used  foi  to  weave,  —  a 
sense  now  retailed  only  in  the  substiintive.  Thus  in  Sternhold's  version  of 
tlie  Psalina:  "While  he  doth  mischief  imr/>,"  and  "  Such  wicked  wiles  to 
iiyrr/^;"  where  we  should  say  weave.  In  Hiokes'  Thesaurus  is  found  a 
Saxon  proverb,  —  "Winter  shall  ion  rp  water.'"  And  l*rop»'rtius  has  a  line 
containing  the  same  figure:  "  At'ricus  in  glaciem  frigore  nectit  aquns.^^  The 
appropriateness  of  the  tiguie  may  be  seen  in  the  tine  network  appearance 
which  water  assumes  in  the  first  staffs  of  crystallization. 

1  Argument  was  used  la  a  good  many  seuses :  here  it  means  obfecL 
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Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands, 

Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth 

Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

OIL  O,  that  your  Highness  knew  my  heart  in  this ! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Fred.  More  villian  thou.  —  Well,  push  him  out  of  doors ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands :  ^ 
Do  this  expediently,*  and  turn  him  going.  [^Exe^mf 

Scene  IL     The  Forest  ofArden. 

Emter  Orlando  with  a  Paper.  ^ 

OrL  Hang  there,  my  verse^  in  witness  of  my  love : 
And  thou,  thiice-crowned  Queen  of  Night,*  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 
Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  fiill  life  doth  sway. 
O  Kosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books,    * 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character ; 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks, 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness 'd  everywhere. 
Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fEur,  the  chaste,  and  imexpressive  she.^  [^Fxit 

Fnter  CoRiN  a9id  Touchstone. 

Oorin.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life.  Master 
Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life; 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught.  In  re- 
spect that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that 
it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now  in  respect  it  is  in  the 
fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  Court, 
it  is  tedious.     As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour 

3  A  law  phrase,  thus  explained  by  Blackstone :  "  The  process  hereon  is 
usually  called  an  extent  or  extendi  facias,  because  the  sherin  is  to  cause  the 
luids,  &c.,  Xjo  be  appraised  to  their  full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers 
tbem  to  the  plaintiff.*' 

'  That  is,  expeditiously.  Expedient  is  used  b}"  Shakespeare  throughout 
his  plays  for  expeditious. 

I  Luna  Queen  of  Night,  Proserpine  Queen  of  Hades,  and  Diana  the  God- 
dess of  Chastity,  were  all  three  sometimes  identified  in  classical  mythology; 
hence  the  epithet  thrice-crowned.  In  George  Chapman's  Hymns  to  Atyht 
and  to  CyUnia,  which  were  doubtless  well  known  to  Shakespeare,  we  have 
the  following  highly  poetical  passage: 

**  Nature's  bright  eye^sight,  and  the  night's  fair  soul, 
That  .with  thy  tripU  forehead  dost  control 
Earth,  seas,  and  hell." 

s  Inexpressible  she;  the  active  fonn  with  the  passive  sense.  See  page 
47,  note  4. 
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well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against 
my  stomach.     Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No  more  but  that  I  know  tlie  more  one  sickens,  the 
worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that  wants  money,  means, 
and  content,  is  without  three  good  frientls ;  that  the  projierty 
of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  burn ;  that  good  pasture  inakeg 
fat  sheep ;  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the 
Sun;  that  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  ait 
may  complain  of  good  breeding,*  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kiii- 
drel. 

Touch.  Such  a  oi^p  is  a  natural  philosopher.*    Wast  ever  in 
Court,  shepherd? 
•   Cor,  No,  truly. 

Touch,  Then  thou  art  damn*d. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope,  — 

Touch.  Truly,  diou  art  damn'd ;  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all 
on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  Court  ?     Your  reason. 

Touch.  AVhy,  if  thou  never  wast  at  Court,  thou  never  sawst 
good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st  good  manners,  then  thy 
manners  must  be  wicked ;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is 
danuiation  :  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd.* 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Master  Touchstone :  those  that  are  good 
manners  at  the  Court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country  as  the 
behaviour  of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at  the  Court. 
You  told  me  you  salute  not  at  the  Court,  but  you  kiss  your 
hands :  that  courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were 
shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and  their  fells,' 
you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  coiu-tier's  hands  sweat?  and  is 
not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a 
man  ?     Shallow,  shallow !     A  better  instance,  I  say ;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shallow, 
again !     A  more  sounder  instance ; '  come. 

8  That  is,  complain  of  wnid  rf  good  breeding.  In  Ben  Jonson^s  play. 
The  Snd  Shepherd,  Lionel  says  of  Aiiiie:  "  She's  sick  (^  the  young  shepherd 
that  bekist  her; "  sick  for  want  of  him.  '' 

4  A  natural  being  a  common  term  for  a  fool,  Touchstone  quibbles  on  tho 
word. 

6  Parlous  is  an  old  form  of  perilous;  sometimes  used  in  a  humorous 
sense.  , 

6  Hides  or  skins ;  as  in  Ben  Jonson's  Discoveries :  "  A  prince  is  the  pastor 
of  the  people.  He  ought  to  shear,  not  to  Hea  his  sheep  ;  to  take  their  fleeces, 
not  their  /e//«." 

7  Comparative**,  and  superlatives  too,  were  thus  doubled  by  all  writers  and 
speakers  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
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Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the  surgery  of 
our  sheep  ?  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar  ?  The  courtier's 
hands  are  perfum'd  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man !  Thou  worms-meat,  in  respect 
of  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  indeed!  Learn  of  the  wise,  and 
perpend :  Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar,  —  the  very  un- 
cleanly flux  of  a  cat     Mend  the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  I'll  rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd?  God  help  thee,  shallow 
man !     God  make  incision  in  thee  I  ^  thou  art  raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  tliat 
I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness ;  glad  of 
other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm ;  and  the  greatest 
of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you.     K  thou  be'st 
not  damn'd  for  this,  the  Devil  himself  will  have  no  shepheixi« 
I  cannot  see  else  how  thou  should'st  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  Master  Ganymede,  my  new  mis- 
tress' brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  Paper. 

Ros.  From  the  East  to  Western  Indy 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind^ 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures  fairest  lin'd  • 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind 
But  the  face  of  RosaUndJ-^ 

Touch,  m  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  together,  dinners  and 
suppers  and  sleeping-hours  excepted:  it  is  the  right  butter- 
women's  rank  to  market ^^ 

Ros.  Out,  Fool ! 

Touch.  For  a  taste : 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 
Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind.  * 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

'  AUading,  apparentljf  to  the  practice  of  surgeons,  who  used  cuttingi  aii<| 
burnings  for  the  healing  of  a  disease  called  the  simple*;  a  quibble  being  im- 
plied withal  between  simples  and  simpleton.  His  being  raw  is  the  n^ason  why 
incision  should  be  made,  in  Touchstone's  logic.  Bearing  in  mind  that  raw 
is  used  in  the  double  sense  of  green  and  sore,  perhaps  this  will  render  the 
passiige  clear  enough. 

^  Most  fairly  delineated. 

^^  The  origmal  has  /air  instead  of  face ;  hut  face  in  the  preceding  line 
folly  warrHnts  the  change. 

"-  The  Jog-tnt  rate  with  which  butter- women  travel  one  c^r  onot^iCr^Qii 
in  a  row,  to  market 
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So  be  sure  will  Rosalind. 

Winter-garments  must  be  lin*d, 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind ; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosidind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find, 

Must  find  love's  prick  and  Rosalind. 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses  :^^  Why  do  yoa 
iiilect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Hos,  P.jace,  you  dull  Fool !     I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch,  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fmit. 

Ros,  rJl  grafF  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it  with  a 
medlar :  then  it  will  bear  the  earliest  fruit  i*  flie  country ; " 
for  you'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and  that's  the  right 
virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch,  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the 
Forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  Paper 

Ros.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading :  stand  aside. 

Cel.  [Reads.]  Why  should  this  a  desert  be? 
For  it  is  unpeopled  ?  ^*     No  ; 
Tongues  Til  hang  on  every  tree, 
That  shall  civil  sayings  show :  ^* 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  ; 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age  : 
Some,  of  violated  vows 
^Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 
Or  at  every  sentence^  end, 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write  ; 

12  So  in  Nashe's  Pierce  Pennilesse^  1593 :  *'I  would  trot  a  fabe  gaUop 
through  the  rest  of  his  raffp^ed  verses,  but  that,  if  I  should  retort  the  rime 
dofc^rel  aripfht,  I  must  make  my  verses  (aa  he  doth)  run  hobbling,  like  a 
brewer's  cart  upon  the  stones,  and  observe  no  measure  in  their  feet." 

18  The  medlar  is  one  of  the  latest  fruits,  being  uneatable  till  the  end  of 
November.  Moreover,  thou'/h  the  lUt-st  of  fruits  to  7-ty;en,  it  is  one  of  the 
earliest  to  nd  Does  Kosaiind  nu?an  that  when  the  tree  is  fjrafFed  witn 
Touchstone,  its  fruit  will  rot  earlier  than  ever?  The  original  has  be  instead 
of  bear. 

1*  For  was  often  used  where  we  should  use  because. 

1*  Civil  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  we  say,  civil  wisdom  and 

'  life,  in  opposition  to  a  solitar}'  state. 
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^     Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 
Heaven  would  in  little  show}^ 
Therefore  Heaven  Nature  charged 
That  one  body  should  be  fiWd 
With  all  graces  wide-erdarg' d : 
Nature  presently  distilVd 
Helenas  cheeky  but  not  her  heart ; 
Cleopatra^ s  majesty  ; 
Atalanta^s  better  part ;  ^" 
Sad  LucreticHs  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 
By  heavenly  synod  was  (Levis' d ; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 
To  have  the  touches  dearest  prized. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have, 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave, 

Ros,  O,  most  gentle  Pulpiter !  "^  what  tedious  homily  of  love 
have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried, 
Have  patience,  good  people  ! 

Cel.  How  now !  back,  Mends :  —  Shepherd,  go  off  a  lit- 
tle:—  Go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch,  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat ; 
though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrip- 
page. 

[_Exeu7it  CoRiN  and  Touchstone. 

Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Ros.  O  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ;  for  some  of 
them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses  would  bear. 

CeL  That's  no  matter :  the  feet  might  bear  the  verses. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  bear  them- 
selves without  the  verse,  and  therefore  stood  lamely  in  the 
verse. 

1*  In  little  means  in  miniature. 

17  The  commentators  have  been  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  make  out  what  this 
better  part  really  was.  It  must  have  been  that  wherem  Atalanta  surpassed 
the  other  ladies  mentioned.  Now  she  seems  to  have  been  the  nimblest-footed 
of  all  the  ancient  girls;  so  fleet,  that  she  ran  clean  avva\'  from  all  her  lovers, 
UK.  some  of  them  hit  upon  the  device  of  throwing  golden  apples  in  her  way, 
which  soon  rendered  her  as  catchable  as  other  girls.  This  would  seem  to  in- 
fer exq^uisite  sj'mmetry  and  proportion  of  form;  or,  in  plain  Knglish,  that  her 
lad^'ship  had  a  psiir  of  remarkably  straight,  round,  well-knit,  beautiful  legs, 
with  the  rest  of  ner  material  establishment  corresponding.  In  short,  Atalanta 
was  a  m-odel  woman  only  in  personal  form:  and  Orlando  must  of  course  im- 
4gine  all  formal,  as  well  as  all  mental  and  moral  graces,  in  his  "  heavenly 
itu8alind.*' 

M  The  original  has  Ju/nier  instead  of  Pulpiter.  The  former  seems  out  of 
plftce;  the  latter  agrees  perfectly  with  the  context:  still  I  am  bj  no  meaDf 
•ore  that  Pulpittr  ought  to  be  admitted. 
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CeL  But  didst  thou  hear  without  woudering  how  thy  name 
should  be  haugVl  and  carved  upon  these  trees  ? 

JRos,  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder 
before  you  came ;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on  a  palm-tree : 
I  was  never  so  berhym'd  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was 
an  Irish  rat,^*  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cel,  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Ros,  Is  it  a  man  ? 

CeL  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his  neck 
Change  you  coloiu*  ? 

Ros.  I  pr*ythee,  who  ? 

Cel,  O  Lord,  Lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet ; 
but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  eai'thquakes,  and  so  en- 
counter.*'* 

Ros,  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 

Cel,  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros,  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now  with  most  petitionary  vehe- 
mence, tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel,  O,  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonderful ! 
and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all  whooping.^^ 

Ros,  Good  my  complexion !  '^'^  dost  thou  think,  though  I  am 
caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  dis- 
position ?  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discov- 
ery.'^* I  pr'ythee,  tell  me  who  is  it  quickly,  and  speak  apace : 
I  would  thou  could'st  stammer,  that  thou  might'st  pour  this 
conceal'd  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  nar- 
row-mouth'd  bottle ;  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  die  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink 
thy  tidings. 

CeL  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  [stomach.] 

Ros,  Is  he  of  God's  makiug  ?  What  manner  of  man  ?  Is 
his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard  .'^ 

CeL  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros,  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be  thank- 
ful :  Let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if  thou  delay  me 
not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

"^  This  lomnntic  way  of  killing?  rats  in  Ireland  is  mentioned  by  Ben 
Jensen  and  other  writers  of  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  Poetaster:  **  Khyme 
them  to  death,  as  they  do  Iri^h  rats  in  drumming  tunes." 

5W  In  Holland's  Pliny^  Shakespeare  found  that  "  two  hills  removed  by  an 
earthquake  encountered  together,  charging  as  it  were  and  with  violence  as- 
saulting one  another,  and  retiring  again  with  a  most  mighty  noise  " 

21  To  whoop  or  hoop  is  to  cry  out,  to  exclaim  with  astonishment.  OtU  of 
aU  cry  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  phrase  for  the  expression  of  vehement 
admiration. 

^  This  was  probably  only  a  little  unmeaning  exclamation  similar  to 
Goodness  me  ! 

28  That  is,  if  you  keep  me  in  suspense  any  longer,  my  curiosity  wili 
to  itself  a  region  as  wide  as  the  Simth  Sea^  which  was  suppose!  t)  bc> 
'dest  field  of  discovery  in  the  world. 
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CeL  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripp'd  up  the  wrestler^s  heels 
and  youi*  heart  both  in  an  instant. 

jRos.  Nay,  but  the  Devil  take  mucking :  speak  sad  brow 
and  true  maid.^* 

CeL  V  faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ros,  Orlando? 

CeL  Orlando. 

Hos,  Alas  the  day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet  and 
hose  ?  —  What  did  he  when  thou  saw'st  him  ?  \Vliat  said  he  ? 
I  low  look'd  he  ?  Wherein  went  he  ?  '^  What  makes  he  here  ? 
Did  he  ask  for  me?  Where  remains  he?  How  parted  he 
with  thee  ?  and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  ?  Answer  me 
in  one  word. 

CeL  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  first :  ^  'tis  a 
word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size.  To  say  ay 
and  no  to  these  particulars,  is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  cate- 
chism. 

Hos.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest,  and  in  man's 
apparel  ?     Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

CeL  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  ^  as  to  resolve  the  prop- 
ositions of  a  lover :  but  take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and 
relish  it  with  good  observance.  I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like 
a  dropp'd  acorn. 

Bos.  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops  forth 
such  fruit. 

Cel,  Give  me  audience,  good  Madam. 

Hos,  Proceed. 

CeL  There  lay  he,  stretch'd  along,  like  a  wounded  knight 

Hos,  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well  becomes 
the  ground. 

CeL  Cry  holla !  ^  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'y thee ;  it  curvets  uu 
seasonably.     He  was  furnish'd  like  a  hunter. 

Ros.  O,  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart.^ 

CeL  '  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden :  thou  bring'st 
me  out  of  tune. 

Jios.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think,  I 
nrist  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

CeL  You  bring  me  out.  —  Soft !  comes  he  not  here  ? 

Jios.  'Tis  he :  slink  by,  and  note  him.  [  They  retire. 


^  Spoak  with  a  seiioiu  countenance,  and  as  a  true  virgin.  See  note  31 
below. 

*6  How  was  he  dressed? 

26  Gar^rantua  is  the  name  of  a  most  gigantic  ^iant  in  Rabelais^  who  forks 
five  pilgrims,  staves  and  all,  into  hi^  mouth  in  a  salad,  and  afterwards  picks 
them  out  from  between  his  teeth;  not  swallows  them,  as  White  and  others  say. 

■27  *^  An  atomie  is  a  mote  fiving  in  tiie  sun.  Any  thing  su  small  that  i* 
cannot  be  mnde  less."     BuUokar's  Enfjlish  Expositor^  1616. 

^  This  was  a  term  by  which  the  rider  restrained  and  slopped  his  bcrse. 

^  A  quibble  between  hart  and  htai%  then  spelt  the  same. 
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Enter  Orlando  and  Jaques. 

tfaq,  I  thaiik  you  for  your  company ;  but,  good  fa.th,  I  had 
as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

OrL  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion's  sake,  I  thank  you 
too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  God  b*  wi'  you !  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

OrL  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jdq,  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love-songs 
in  their  barks. 

OrL  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading 
them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq,  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

OrL  Yes,  just 

Ja^.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

OrL  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you  when  she  waa 
christen'd. 

Ja>q,  What  stature  is  she  of? 

OrL  Just  as  high  as  my  Jieart 

Ja>q.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers :  have  you  not  been 
acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and  conn'd  them  out  of 
rings  ?*^ 

OrL  Not  so ;  •  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,^^  from 
whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq,  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  it  was  made  of  Ata- 
lanta's  heels.^"'^  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  ?  and  we  two  will 
rail  against  our  mistress  the  world  and  all  our  misery. 

OrL  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself 
against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq,  The  woi*st  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

OrL  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtue.  I  am 
weary  of  you. 

Jaq,  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I  found 
you. 

OrL  lie  is  drown'd  in  the  brook :  look  but  in,  and  you  shall 
eee  him. 

80  'I'he  meaning  is,  that  goldsmiths'  wives  have  given  him  the  freedom  of 
their  husbands'  shops,  where  he  has  committed  to  memory  the  mottoes  in- 
scribed on  tlieir  rings  and  other  jewels. 

81  To  answer  right  painted  cloth  is  to  answer  sententiously.  Painted  cloth 
was  a  species  of  hangings  for  the  walls  of  rooms,  which  was*  dolh  or  canvas 
painted  ^'\i\\  various  devices  and  mottoes.  The  verses,  mottoes,  and  proverbial 
sentences  on  such  cloths  are  ofb"n  made  the  subject  of  allusion  in  old  writers. 
Thus,  in  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  Thrmns  Afore:  "  Master  I'homas  More,  in  his 
youth,  devised  in  his  father's  house  in  London  a  goodly  hanging  oi  Jim 
painted  cloth^  with  nine  pageants,  and  verses  over  every  of  these  pageantr.** 
Shakespeare  again  mentions  it  in  Lucrece : 

"  Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a.  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe.'* 

^  See  note  17  of  this  scene. 
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Jaq,  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure. 

OrL  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  cipher. 

Jaq,  m  tarry  no  longer  with  you :  farewell,  good  Signioi 
Love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure :  adieu,  good  Monsieur 
Melancholy. 

\Exit  Jaq.  —  Cel.  and  Ros.  come  forward. 

Ros,  [_ Aside  to  Cel.]  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy 
lacquey,  and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him.  — 
t  To  Orl.]  Do  you  hear,  forester  ? 

OrL  Very  well :  what  would  you  ? 

Ros,  I  pray  you,  what  is't  o'clock  ? 

OrL  You  should  ask  me  what  time  o*  day :  there's  no  clock 
in  the  forest 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ;  else  sigh- 
ing every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would  detect  the 
lazy  foot  of  Time  as  well  as  a  clock. 

OrL  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time  ?  had  not  that  been 
as  proper? 

Ros,  By  no  means,  sir :  Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with 
divers  persons.  I'll  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who 
Time  trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands 
still  withal. 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Ros,  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  between  the 
contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solenmiz'd :  ^  if  the 
interim  be  but  a  se'nnight.  Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems 
the  length  of  seven  year. 

OrL  Who  ambles  Time  withal  ? 

Ros,  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that 
hath  not  the  gout ;  for  the  one  sleeps  easily,  because  he  cannot 
study ;  and  the  other  lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain : 
the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning ;  the 
other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  These 
Time  ambles  withal. 

OrL  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros,  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows;  for  though  he  go  as- 
softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon  there. 

OrL  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Ros,  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation  ;  for  they  sleep  between 
term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not  how  Time  moves. 

OrL  WTiere  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

*8  Hardly  any  thing  is  so  apt  to  make  a  short  journey  seem  long,  as  riding 
on  a  hard-trotti«ig  horse,  however  fast  the  horse  may  go.  On  the  other  hano, 
to  ride  an  ambling  horse  makes  a  long  journey  seem  short,  because  the  horse 
rides  so  eas^.  Tt  were  hardly  needful  to  say  this,  but  that  some  have  lately 
mroposed  to  invert  th3  order  of  the  nags  in  this  case. 
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Hos.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ;  here  in  the  skirtB 
of  the  forest,  like  friuge  u{k)ii  a  petticoat. 

OrL  Are  you  native  of  tliis  place  ? 

Bos.  As  the  coney  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kin 
died." 

OrL  Your  accent  is  something  liner  than  you  could  pur- 
chase in  so  removed  a  dwelling.*^ 

Bos.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but  indeed  an  old  relig- 
ions uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who  was  in  his  youth 
an  inland  man ;  ^  one  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there 
he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heanl  him  read  many  lectures  against 
't ;  and  I  thank  God  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with 
80  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally  tax'd  their  whole 
sex  withal. 

OrL  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils  that  he 
laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Bos.  There  were  none  principal:  they  were  all  like  one 
another  as  half-pence  iwe ;  every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous 
till  his  fellow  fault  came  to  match  it 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Bos.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic  but  on  those  that 
are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our 
young  plants  with  carving  Bosaiind  on  their  barks;  hangs 
odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles ;  all,  forsook, 
deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind :  if  I  could  meet  that  £Eincy- 
monger,  I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel,  for  he  seems  to 
have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him.^ 

OrL  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shak*d :  I  pray  you,  tell  me 
your  remedy. 

Bos.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you:  he 
taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love ;  in  which  cage  of 
rushes  I  am  sure  you  are  not  prisoner. 

OrL  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Bos.  A  lean  cheek,  —  which  you  have  not;  a  blue  eye* 
and  sunken, — wliich  you  have  not;  an  unquestionable  spirit,* 
—  which  you  have  not ;  a  beard  neglected,  -7-  which  you  have 

M  Kirulledy  here,  is  altogether  another  word  than  our  present  verb  to  kindle. 
It  is  from  him,  which,  again,  is  from  a  word  meaning  to  bring Jbrth.  The 
word  has  long  been  obsolete. 

8t  Ktnujvm  is  se^jnestered. 

86  s^e  page  61,  note  14.  Courtdiip  is  the  practice  of  Courts;  courtr- 
liness. 

87  QuotuUnn  was  the  name  of  an  intermittent  fever,  so  called  because  the 
fits  came  on  every  day.  In  like  manner,  tertian  and  quartan  were  applied  to 
those  that  came  on  once  in  three  and  once  in  lour  days. 

*»  Not  blue  in  our  sense  of  the  plirHse;  but  with  blueness  abofut  the  eyes, 
Buch  as  to  indicate  hunger  or  dejection.  Blue  eyes  were  called  gray  in  the 
poet's  time. 

*>  A  reserved,  unsociable  spirit,  the  reverse  of  that  in  Handei:  "Thou 
coinest  in  such  a  guettioncUfle  shape  that  I  will  speak  to  thee.** 
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not ;  —  but  I  pardon  you  for  that ;  for  simply  your  having  in 
beard  is  a  younger  brothe|*'s  revenue.*^  —  Then  your  hose 
should  be  uugarter'd,  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve  un- 
button'd,  your  shoe  untied,  and  every  thing  about  you  demon- 
strating a  careless  desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man :  you 
are  rather  ponit-devise *^  in  your  accoutrements;  as  lovhig 
yourself  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

OrL  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  believe  I 
love. 

Ro8.  Me  believe  it !  you  may  as  soon  make  her  that  you 
love  believe  it ;  which  I  warrant  she  is  apter  to  do  than  to 
confess  she  does :  that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women 
still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sooth,  are 
you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is 
so  admired  ? 

OrL  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of  Rosalind, 
I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he.        '^ 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak  ? 

OrL  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much. 

Ros,  Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as 
well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do  :*^  and  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  so  punish'd  and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy  is 
80  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too :  Yet  I  profess 
curing  it  by  counsel. 

Od.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ro8.  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner :  He  was  to  imagine  me 
his  love,  his  mistress ;  and  I  set  him  every  day  to  woo  me :  at 
which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish^  youth,  grieve,  be 
effeminate,  changeable,  longing,  and  liking ;  proud,  fantasticid, 
apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles ;  for 
every  passion  something,  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing, 
as  boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour: 
would  now  like  him,  now  loathe  him;  then  entertain  him, 
then  forswear  him ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him ;  that 
I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love  to  a  loving 
humour  of  madness;**  which  was,  to  forswear  the  full  stream 
of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic.  And 
thus  I  cur'd  him ;  and  this  way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wiisb 

^  Under  the  law  of  primogeniture,  a  younger  brother's  revenue  was  apt 
to  be  small.    Orlando  is  too  3'oung  for  \\\»haviny  in  beard  to  amount  to  much. 

^  That  is,  prcciae,  exact;  dre>^sed  with  finical  nicety. 

^  This  shows  how  lunatics  were  apt  to  be  treated  in  the  Poet's  time.  But 
then  lunacy  was  often  counterfeited,  as  it  still  is,  either  as  a  cover  to  crime  or 
atf  an  occasion  f-T  charity.     See  King  Lear,  Act  ii  scene  3. 

<^  As  changeable  as  the  Moon. 

**  The  original  reads  *•  linny  humour  of  madness."  Johnson  suspect^^d 
that  there  was  some  antithesis  lost  in  the  printing,  and  proposed  i^mng.  Mr. 
Collier  found  the  change  made  iu  an  old  manuscript  note  in  the  copy  owned 
by  Lord  Francis  Egerton. 
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your  liver  ^  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall 
not  be  one  spot  of  love  m't. 

OrL  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Jios,  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me  Rosalind, 
and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo  me. 

OrL  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will :  tell  me  wliei^e 

is. 

lios.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  FU  show  it  you ;  and  by  the 
way  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you  Hve.  Will  yo?i 
go? 

OrL  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

lios.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Hosalind :  —  Come,  sister,  wiU 
you  go  ?  l^euTU. 

Scene  III.     Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey;^  Jaques  at  a  distancej 

observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey:  I  will  fetch  up  your 
goats,  Audrey.  And  how,  Audrey  ?  am  I  the  man  yet  ?  doth 
my  simple  feature  content  you  ? 

Aud,  Your  features !     Lord  warrant  us !  what  features  ?* 

Tovch,  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  most 
capricious  poet,^  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths. 

Jaq.  \Aside^  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited !  worse  than  Jove 
in  a  thatch'd  house !  * 

Touch,  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a 
man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child,  understand- 
ing, it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a 
little  room.  —  Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud,  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it  honest  in  deed 
and  word  ?  is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feigu- 

*5  The  liver  was  supposed  to  be  the  special  seat  of  Im  e  and  courage. 

1  Audrey  is  a  corruption  of  Etheldreda.  The  saint  of  that  name  is  so 
styled  in  ancient  calendars. 

2  The  word  feature  is  too  learned  for  Audrey,  and  she  reiterates  it  with 
simple  wonder.  Feature  and  features  were  then  used  indiscriminately  for 
the  proportion  and  figure  of  the  whole  bod}'. 

8  Shakespeare  remembered  that  cnpei'  was  Latin  for  goat,  and  thence 
chose  this  epithet.     There  is  also  a  quibble  between  g<mts  and  Goths. 

*  The  acti\e  and  passive  forms  had  not  become  fully  differentiated  in  the 
Poet's  time.  We  have  already  had  disputnhle  for  dis/mtatUnts,  and  unexpres- 
give  for  inexpressible.  So  here  we  have  ill-inhabited  for  ill-inhabiting ;  that  is, 
ill-lodged.  An  old  classical  fable  represents  that  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were 
once  overtaken  by  night  in  Phrygia,  and  were  inhospitably  excluded  by  all 
the  people,  till  at  last  an  old  poor  couple,  named  Philemon  and  Baucis,  who 
lived  in  a  thatdted  house,  took  them  in,  and  gave  them  the  best  entertainment 
the  house  would  afford.  Their  kindness  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  gods  after* 
wj^fis.    That  is  the  matter  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
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ing ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry,  and  what  they  swear  in 
poetry,  may  be  said,  as  lovers,  they  do  feign. 

AudL  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had  made  me  poet- 
ical? 

Touch,  I  do,  truly ;  for  thou  swear's t  to  me  thou  art  honest 
now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have  some  hope  thou  didst 
feign. 

Avd,  Would  you  not  have  mo  honest  ? 

Touch,  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favour*d ;  for  hon- 
esty coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq,  [^Aside,~\  A  material  Fool !  * 

Aud,  Well,  I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods 
make  me  honest  1 

Touch,  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a  foul  slut, 
were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

Aud,  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  foul.* 

Touch,  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness !  sluttish- 
ness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will 
marry  thee;  and  to  that  end  I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver 
Martext,'  the  vicar  of  the  next  village,  who  hath  promised  to 
meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq,  \_A8ide,'\  I  would  fain  see  tliis  meeting. 

Aud,  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch,  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart, 
stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we  have  no  temple  but  the 
wood,  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts..  But  what  though? 
Courage  I     Here  comes  Sir  Oliver.  — 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Martext. 

Sir  Oliver  Maftext,  you  are  well  met :  will  you  despatch  us 
here  under  this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  OH,  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch,  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  Oil,  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage  is  not 
lawful. 

Jaq,  [  Coming  forward,^  Proceed,  proceed :  1*11  give  her. 

Touch  Good  even,  good  Master  What-ye-calFt :  How  do 
you,  sir  ?     You  are  very  well  met :     God  'ild  you  ^  for  your 

•  A  material  Fool  is  a  Fool  with  matter  in  him. 

•  Audrey  uses  foul  as  opposed  to  /air ;  that  is,  for  jylnin^  homely.  She 
had  good  authority  for  domg  so.  Thus,  in  Thomas'  History  of  Italy:  "  If  the 
maiden  h%  fair,  sTiie  is  soon  had,  and  little  money  given  with  her;  if  she  be 
ybtrf,  they  advance  her  with  a  better  |)()rtioti." 

1  Sirvr&s  in  common  use  as  a  clerical  title  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  long 
before,  lie  hus  several  instances  of  it ;  as,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  the  famous  Welflb 
parson. 

•  God  ffield  you,  God  reward  vou. 
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last  company :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you :  —  Even  a  toy  in 
hand  here,  sir :  —  nay,  pray  be  covered. 

Jaq,  Will  you  l)e  married,  Motley  ? 

Touch,  As  the  ox  hath  his  bo w,^  sir,  the  horse  his  curb,  and 
the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  liatli  his  desires ;  and  as  pigeons 
bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

*  Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding,  be  mar- 
ried under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar  ?  Get  you  to  church,  and 
have  a  good  priest  tliat  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is :  thia 
fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join  wainscot ;  then 
one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and  like  green  timber 
warp,  warp. 

Touch,  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better  to  be  mar- 
ried of  him  than  of  another :  for  he  is  not  like  .to  marry  me 
well ;  and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for 
me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife. 

Jaq,  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch,  Come,  sweet  Audrey :  — 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver !     Not  — 

0  sweet  Oliver,  0  brave  Oliver^ 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee  ; 

but  — 

Wend  away  ;  begone,  I  say, 
IvriUnot  to  wedding  with  thee,^ 

[^Exeunt  Jaq.,  Toucn.,  and  Audrey 

Sir  Oli.  'Tis  no  matCfer :  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave  of  them 

all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [-ficit 

Scene  IV.     Another  Part  of  the  Forest,     Br  We  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me ;  I  will  weep. 

Cel,  Do,  I  pr'y thee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  tf  •?onsider  that 
tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros,  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cel,  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire ;  therefo-e  weep. 

Ros,  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel,  Something  browner  than  Judas*s :  ^  Marry,  his  kissei 
are  Judas's  own  children. 

9  That  18,  his  yi^he^  which,  in  ancient  time,  resembled  a  bow  or  branching 
horns. 

1®  The  ballad  of  "  O  sweet  Oliver,  leave  me  not  behind  thee,"  and  the 
answer  to  it,  are  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1584  and  1586.  Toach« 
stone  r;iv»,  1  will  sing  —  not  that  purt  of  the  ballad  which  says  —  '*  Leave  me 
not  behmd  thee;*'  but  that  which  says  —  "Begone,  I  bay,"  probably  part  of 
theaiis\\er. 

1  Judas  wns  represented  in  old  paintings  and  tape'*try,  with  red  hair  and 
heard  So  in  Tht  Insatiate  Cvunttss :  **  I  ever  thought  by  his  red  beard  he 
would  prove  a  Jiulai.** 
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Hos.  T  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

CeL  An  excellent  colour :  your  chestnut  was  ever  the  only 
colour. 

Eos.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch'  of 
holy  bread. 

UeL  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  chaste  lips  of  Diana :  ^  a  nun 
**f  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously ;  the  very  ice 
w-  ^.hastity  is  in  them. 

Hos.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this  morning, 
and  comes  not  ? 

CeL  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Jio8.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

CeL  Yes :  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse  nor  a  horse-steal- 
er ;  but,  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a 
covered  goblet  or  a  worm-eaten  nut 

Jios,  Not  true  in  love  ? 

CeL  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Has,  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright  he  was. 

CeL  Was  is  not  is:  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger 
than  the  word  of  a  tapster;'  they  are  both  the  confirmers  of 
false  reckonings.  Ue  attends  here  in  the  forest  on  the  Duke 
your  father. 

Hos,  I  met  the  Duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  question 
with  him.  He  ask'd  me  of  what  parentage  I  was :  I  told  him, 
of  as  good  as  he ;  so  he  laugh'd,  and  let  me  go.  But  what 
talk  we  of  fathers,  when  there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

CeL  O,  that's  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave  verses,  speaks 
brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny  tilter, 
Uiat  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  liis  sUiff  like  a 
noble  goose:*  but  all's  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly 
guides.  —  \VTio  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor,  Mistress  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 
Whom  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 

*  The  original  has  "  cast  lips,"  which  is  commonly  ex|)lained  as  meaning 
lips  cast  aside,  as  we  still  say  cast  clothes.  So  uiulers'tood/casf  may  add  some 
humour  to  the  passage,  but'makes  it  rather  incoherent.  In  old  pfintin^jf  and 
writing  we  have  many  cases  of  phonognphic  s|>elling;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  chaste  was  pronounced  with  the  ch  hard,  like  A,  in  the  Poet's  time.  The 
word  is  from  the  Latin  castus^  castitas. 

8  In  accordance  with  the  ancient  proverb,  "At  lovers'  perjuries,  Jove 
laughs." 

■•  An  allusion  to  tilting,  where  it  was  held  disgraceful  for  a  knight  to 
hreak  his  lance  across  the  body  of  his  adversary,  instead  of  by  a  push  of  the 
|K»iiit. 
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Praising  the  iiroiul  disdiiiiiful  s]iei)licnless 
That  was  his  mistress. 

CeL  Well,  and  what  of  him? 

Cor,  If  you  will  sec  a  pageaut  truly  play'd, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Ros.  O  come,  let  us  remove : 

Tlie  sitjlit  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love.  — 
Bring  us  to  see  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I'll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  [_BxeunL 

Scene  V.     Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  SiLVius  and  Piiebe. 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not,  Phebe : 
Say  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.     The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  th'  accustomed  sight  of  death  makes  hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon :  will  you  sterner  be 
Thaii  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ?  ^ 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  at  a  distance 

Phe,  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure*,  and  very  probable, 
That  eyes  —  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  cowanl  gates  on  atomies '^ -r— 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
"'-'W  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart; 

I,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee : 
>w  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why,  now  fall  down ; 
r,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame, 
An  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers ! 
.^ow  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush. 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure  ^ 

1  It  was  customary  for  the  executioner  to  kneel  down  and  ask  pard»  a  of 
the  victim,  before  striking  him.  To  "  die  and  live  by  bloody  drops  "  is  t^  get 
one's  living  till  one  dies,  by  making  others  ble«*d. 

2  Atomiehii?'  already  been  explaint'd,  page  61,  note  27. 

8  Ctcntrice  is  scar.  —  Some  would  read  pnlpablt  instead  of  capable.  But 
the  latter  is  much  the  more  characteristic  expression.  And  the  Jent  made  by 
leaning  on  any  firm  substance  is  cajMible^  has  capacity,  will  hoid  some  wttter 
while  it  lasts. 
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Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes, 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt 

Sil.  O  dear  Phebe  I 

If  ever  —  as  that  ever  may  be  near  — 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy,* 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Pke.  But,  till  that  time, 

Come  not  thou  near  me ;  and  when  that  time  comes 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not, 
As  till  Uiat  time  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Bos.  \_Advancing,']  And  why,  I  pray  you?     Who  might  be 
your  mother. 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 
Over  the  wretched  ?     What  though  you  have  no  beauty,  — 
As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,  — 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ?  * 
Why,  what  means  this  ?     Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 
I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  Nature's  sale-work :  — '  Od's  my  little  life !  • 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too.  — 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it : 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  clieek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man  ^ 
Than  she  a  woman :  'Tis  such  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children. 
'Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her ; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her.  — 
Hut,  mistress,  know  yourself:  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  Heaven  fasting  for  a  good  man's  love ; 

*  Fancy  is  continually  used  for  love  in  old  authors. 

5  Some  would  strike*  out  no  before  beauty,  others  would  change  it  into 
tome:  whereas  the  peculinr  force  of  the  passaj^e  is.  Rosalind  knows  that  to 
tell  Phebe  she  ought  not  to  be  proud  because  she  has  beauty,  would  but 
make  her  the  prouder;  she  therefore  tells  her  she  ought  not  to  be  proUd  be- 
cause she  lacKS  it.  The  best  way  to  take  down  people's  pride  often  is,  to 
assume  that  they  cannot  be  so  big  fools  as  to  thinii:  they  have  any  thing  to 
be  proud  of. 

•  A  petty  oath ;  '  Ocfs  being  a  diminutive  of  the  sacred  name. 
7  Prtper  is  olten  used  in  Shakeipeare  for  handsomt. 
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For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 
Sell  when  you  can';  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer : 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer.*  — 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd :  —  Fare  you  well. 

Plie,  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  together : 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo. 

Ros,  IIe*8  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulness,'  and  she'll  fall  in 
.ove  with  my  anger.  —  If  it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she  answers  thee 
with  frowning  looks,  1*11  sauce  her  with  bitter  words.  —  Why 
look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

Pile,  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros,  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not.     If  you  will  know  my  house, 
*Tis  at  the  tufl  of  olives,  here  hard  by.  — 
Will  you  go,  sister  ?  —  Shephenl,  ply  her  hard :  — 
Come,  sister :  —  Shephenless,  look  on  him  better, 
And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see, 
None  could  be  so  abus*d  in  sight  as  he.^°  — 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

\^Exevnt  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin. 

Phe,  Dead  sheplierd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might,  — 
Who  ever  lov^d  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight?  ^^ 

SiL  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe,  Ha,  what  say'st  thou,  Silvias  ? 

Sil,  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe,  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvias. 

Sil,  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be : 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin*d. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love :  is  not  that  neighbourly  ? 

SiL  I  would  have  you. 

Phe,  Why,  that  were  covetoasness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee. 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love ; 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well. 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 

8  1'he  u^ly  Reem  most  ugly,  when,  as  if  proud  of  their  ugliness,  they  set 
np  for  scoffers. 

•  The  original  has  *^your  foulness."  With  that  reading,  the  first  clause  of 
the  sentence  would  be  sultlressud  to  Phebe,  the  other  to  Silvius. 

^^  If  all  men  could  see  you,  none  could  be  so  deceived  as  to  think  yoa 
beautiful  but  he. 

ii  This  line  is  from  Marlowe's  version  of  Hero  and  Leander,  which  was 
not  printed  till  1598,  though  the  author  was  killed  in  1593.  The  poem  wu 
deservedly  popular,  and  the  words  '^dead  shepherd"  look  as  though  Shake> 
■eare  remembered  him  with  affection. 
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I  will  endure ;  and  Fll  employ  thee  too : 

But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense 

Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employed. 

SiL  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  Til  live  upon. 

Phe.  Kjiow'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  erewhile' 

SiL  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of.^^ 

Phe,  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him : 
*Ti8  but  a  peevish  boy :  —  yet  he  talks  well ;  — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well, 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth :  —  not  very  pretty :  — 
But,  sure,  he's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him  • 
He'll  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall : 
His  leg  is  but  so-so ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  rethiess  in  his  lip ; 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek ;  'twas  just  the  difference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask.^* 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels,^^  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me : 
1  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  agjiin ; 
r-it  that's  all  one;  omittance  is  no  quittance.^ 
1  .,  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

M  Churl^  carle,  and  carlot  are  all  words  of  the  same  origin  and  meABio^ 
The  same  person  has  already  been  described  as  "of  a  churltsh  disposition.** 

1*  Shakespeare  has  reference  to  the  red  rose,  which  is  red  all  over  alik* 
Ad  the  damask  rose^  in  which  various  shades  of  color  are  mingltd, 

W  InjMrcels  is  m  detail;  part  by  part. 

^  Qmtkmce  is  used  in  the  sense  of  reqtdtal. 
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Phe.  I'll  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  short. 
Gro  with  me,  Silvius.  [ExeunL 


ACT  IV.     Scene  L     The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  pr'j  thee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better  acquainted 
^ith  thee. 

Bos,  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Hos.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are  abominable 
fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every  modern^  censure 
worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq,  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Has,  Why,  then  'tis  good  to  be  a  post 

Jaq,  1  have  neither  the  Scholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
emulation ;  nor  the  Musician's,  which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the 
Courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor  the  Soldier's,  which  is  ambi 
tious;  nor  the  Lawyer's,  which  is  politic;  nor  the  Lady's, 
which  is  nice ;  nor  the  Lover's,  which  is  all  these :  but  it  is 
a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples, 
extracted  from  many  objects,  and  indeed  the  sundry  contem- 
plation of  my  travels ;  which  my  often  rumination  *  wraps  me 
in  a  most  humourous  sadness. 

Jios.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to 
be  sad :  I  fear  you  have  sold  your  own  lands,  to  see  other 
men's ;  then,  to  have  seen  much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to 
have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands. 

Jaq,  Yes,  I  have  gain'd  my  experience. 

jRos,  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad.  I  had  rather 
have  a  Fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to  make  me 
sad ;  and  to  travel  for  it  too  ! 

Enter  Orlando. 

(h'l.  Good  day  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 

Jaq,  Nay  then,  God  b'  wi'  you,  an   you   talk  in  blank 

verse. 

1  See  page  63,  note  20.    Extremity  in  the  sense  of  excess,  or  too  much. 

*  That  is,  wliich  frequent  rumination  of  mine.  The  original  has  by  instead 
of  my ;  an  easy  misprint.  —  Simples  appears  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  elements: 
it  commonly  means  herbs. 
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Rob,  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller:  Look,  you  lisp,  and 
wear  strange  suits;  disable*  aU  the  benefits  of  your  own 
country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide 
Grod  for  making  you  that  coimtenance  you  are,  or  I  will 
scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola.*  [^Exit  Jaques.]  — 
Why,  how  now,  Orlando!  where  have  you  been  all  this 
while  ?  You  a  lover !  An  you  serve  me  such  another  trick, 
never  come  in  my  sight  more 

Orl,  My  fair  Eosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my 
promise. 

Ros.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love!  He  that  wi.l 
divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break  but  a  part 
of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the  aiFairs  of  love,  it 
may  be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapp'd  him  o'  the 
shoulder,  but  I  warrant  him  heart-whole. 

OrL  Pardon  me,  dear  Eosalind. 

Ros,  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my  sight 
I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 

Orl,  Of  a  snail  ? 

Ros,  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for,  though  he  comes  slowly,  he  car- 
ries his  house  on  his  head ;  a  better  jointure,  I  think,  than 
you  can  make  a  woman.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now 
I  am  in  a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent. 
What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your  very  very 
Rosalind  ? 

Orl,  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Rob,  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first ;  and  when  you  were 
graveird  ^  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss. 
Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for 
lovers,  lacking  (God  warn  us !)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is 
to  kiss. 

Orl,  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

Ros,  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there  begins  new 
matter. 

Orl,  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved  mis- 
tress ? 

Ros,  Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ? 

OrL  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would  be 
talking  of  her. 

Ros,  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say  I  will  not  have  you. 

Orl,  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

s  DwabU  was  sometimes  used  ia  the  sense  of  cUsreptUe,  detract  from^  or 
impeach. 

**  In  Shakespear^*s  time,  Venice  was  the  common  resort  of  travellers,  aa 
mu  ;h  as  Paris  h  now.  And  of  course  all  who  went  to  Venice  sailed  of 
**  swam  in  a  gondola." 

*  This  use  of  gravel  probably  sprang  from  horses  being  lamed,  as  they 
•ometimes  are,  by  Kitting  fcravel -stones  mto  their  hoofs. 
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Ro8,  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney .•  The  podr  world  is  almost 
six  thousand  years  old.  and  in  all  this  time  there  was  not  any 
man  died  in  his  own  person,  videlicet^  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus 
had  his  brains  dash*d  out  with  a  Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what 
he  could  to  die  before,  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love. 
Leander,  he  would  have  liv*d  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had 
turn'd  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer  night :  for, 
good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  ihe  Hellespont, 
and,  being  tak(m  with  the  cramp,  was  drown'd ;  and  the  fool- 
ish chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it  was  —  Hero  of  Sestos.^ 
But  these  are  all  lies :  men  have  died  from  time  to  time,  and 
worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

Orl,  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this  mind ;  for, 
I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But  come,  now  I 
will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming-on  disposition,^  and 
ask  me  what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

OrL  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ros,  Yes,  faith  will  I ;  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  all. 

OrL  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Ros,  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

OrL  What  say*st  thou  ? 

Ros,  Are  you  not  good  ? 

OrL  I  hope  so. 

Ros,  Why,  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing? 
•—  Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest,  and  marry  us.  —  Give 
me  your  hand,  Orlando :  —  What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

OrL  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

CeL  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros,  You  must  begin,  —  Will  you,  Orlando^  — 

CeL  Go  to : — Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife  this  Rosalind  ? 

OrL  I  will. 

Ros,  Ay,  but  when  ? 

Orl,  Why,  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Ros,  Then  you  must  say,  —  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife, 

Orl,  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros,  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission;  but,  —  I  do 
take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband :  There's  a  girl  goes  before 
the  priest ;  *  and  certainly  a  woman's  thought  runs  before  her 
actions. 

•  That  18,  by  deputy  or  substitute,  A  man's  attorney  is  one  who  represeiits 
him  or  stands  for  him  in  his  cause. 

■^  Found,  brought  in,  a  verdict  of  drowned  himself  for  love  of  Hero. 
Some  editors  change  chroniclers  to  coroners;  which  is,  nnite  unnecessary, 
the  report  of  the  old  clin)niclers  or  historians  being  impllaitly  compared  to  the 
finding  of  a  coroner's  inquest. 

8  A  disposition  more  ready,  willing,  and  encouraging. 

*  That  is,  goes  faster  than*  the  priest,  gets  ahead  of  him  in  the  service 
alluding  to  her  anticipating  what  was  to  be  said  first  by  Celia 
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Orl.  So  do  all  thoughts ;  they  are  wing'd. 

JR08.  Now  tell  me  how  long  you  would  have  her,  after  you 
have  possessed  her. 

OrL  For  ever  and  a 'day. 

Ro8>  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no,  Orlando :  men 
are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed ;  maids 
are  IVIay  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they 
are  wives.  I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary 
cock-pigeon  over  his  hen;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot 
against  rain;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape;  more  giddy 
in  my  desires  than  a  monkey :  I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like 
Diana  in  the  fountain ;  ^^  and  1  will  do  that  when  you  are  dis- 
posed to  be  merry :  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,"  and  that  when 
tliou  art  inclined  to  sleep. 

Orl.  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

R08,  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this:  the 
wiser,  the  way  warder :  Make  the  doors  ^  upon  a  woman's  wit, 
and  it  will  out  at  the  casement ;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the 
key-hole ;  stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chim 
ney. 

OrL  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might  say, 
Wit  J  whither  wilt  f 

R08,  You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless 
you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  0,  that  woman  that  cannot 
make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion,*'*  let  her  never  nurse 
her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool ! 

OrL  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave  thee. 

JRos.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 

OrL  I  must  attend  the  Duke  at  dinner :  by  two  o'clock  I 
will  be  with  thee  again. 

R08.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways :  I  knew  what  you 
would  prove ;  my  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no 
less.  That  flattering  tongue  of  yours  won  me :  —  'tis  but  one 
cast  away,  and  so,  —  come,  death!  —  Two  o'clock  is  your 
hour? 

OrL  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros,  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God  mend 

w  Figures,  and  particularly  that  of  Dinnn^  with  water  convej'ed  through 
them  were  anciently  a  frequent  ornament  of  fountains.  So,  m  The  City 
Matih:  "  Now  could  I  cry  like  any  image  in  a  fountain,  which  runs  lamen- 
tations/* Such  an  image  of  Difina,  "  with  water  jrrUlirKj  from  her  naked 
breast,'*  was  set  up  at  the  cross  in  Cheapside  in  lAOS,  according  to  Stowe. 

11  The  bark  of  the  hya;na  was  thought  to  resemble  a  loud  laugh. 

12  Bar  the  doors,  make  tliem  fast. 

1*  That  is.  make  her  husband  the  occasion  of  her  fault;  a  thing  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  matrimonial  relation. 
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me,  and  hj  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous,  if  you 
break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or  come  one  minute  behind 
your  hour,  I  will  think  you  the  most  pathetical  break-promise, 
and  the  most  hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you 
call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the 
unfaithful:  Therefore  bewai'e  my  censure,  and  keep  your 
promise. 

OrL  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert  indeed  my 
Rosalind :  So,  adieu. 

I^os.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such 
offenders,  and  let  Time  try :  Adieu. 

[^Exit  Oblando. 

ObL  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love- prate : 
we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  pluck'd  over  your  head, 
and  show  the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest" 

Bos.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou  didst 
know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love !  But  it  cannot 
be  sounded ;  my  affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the 
bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  you  pour  affec- 
tion in,  it  runs  out. 

£os.  No ;  that  same  wicked  [son]  of  Venus,  that  was  begot 
of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom  of  madness;  that 
blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes  because  his 
own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in  love.  I'll  tell 
thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando :  I'll  go 
ffnd  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

Cel.  And  I'll  sleep.  [^MceunL 

m 

Scene  II.     Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Efnter  Jaques  and  Lords^  like  Foresters^  with  a  dead  Deer, 

Jaxj.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  ? 

1  Lord.  Sii*,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  Duke,  like  a  Roman  con- 
queror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's  horns  upon  his 
head,  for  a  branch  of  victory.  —  Have  you  no  song.  Forester, 
for  this  purpose  ? 

2  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Ja^.  Sing  it :  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it  make 
noise  enough. 

Song. 


'&' 


2  Lord.     What  shall  he  have  that  hiWd  the  deer  f 
His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear. 

14  Beferring  to  the  old  prorerb,  **  *  Tis  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  her  own  nett** 
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Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn : 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  bom. 

[They  sing  him  home,  the  Others  bearing  the  Burden 

The  horn,  the  hom^  the  lusty  horn, 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn. 

[Exemit,  with  the  Deer,  singm^. 

Scene  TTT.    Another  Part  of  the  ForesL 
Enter    Rosalind  and  Celia. 

JRoB.  How  say  you  now  ?  Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock  ?  and 
here  much  Orlando !  ^ 

Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love  and  troubled  brain  he 
hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone  forth  —  to  sleep. 
Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  Silvius. 

SiL  My  errand  is  to  you,  fjEiir  youth. 
My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  give  you  this :         [  Giving  a  Letter 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but,  as  I  guess 
By  the  stem  brow  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour :  pardon  me ; 
I  ^  but  as  a  guUtiess  messenger. 

Eos.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  lettei , 
And  play  the  swaggerer :  bear  this,  bear  all. 
She  says  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud ;  and  that  she  could  not  love  me. 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix.     'Od*s  my  will !  ^ 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ?  —  Well,  shepherd,  well. 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

SiL  No,  I  prot/3St ;  I  know  not  the  contents : 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Eos.  Come,  come,  you're  a  fool, 

And  tum'd  into  th'  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand ;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands : 
She  has  a  housewife's  hand ;  but  that's  no  matter. 
I  say  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

1  Much  is  used  ironically;  as  we  still  saj,  **  A  good  deal  jou  will,* 
mg, "  No,  you  won't" 
^  See  page  71,  note  6. 
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SiL  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Jios.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers :  why,  she  defies  me, 
Like  Turk  to  Christian.     Woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-i^ude  invention, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  eifect 
Than  in  their  countenance.  —  Will  you  hear  the  letter? 

SiL  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Hos.  She  Phebes  me :  Mark  how  the  tyrant  writes : 

[Reads.]     Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  tum'dj 

That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  bum^df 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
SiL  Call  you  this  railing? 

Hos,  [Reads.]  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  aparty 
Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman* s  heart  f 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing? — 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  /we, 
JTiat  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me. 

Meaning  me  a  beast.  — 

If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mme^ 
Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect ! 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love  ; 
How  then  might  yoitr  prayers  move  ! 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind;* 
WJiether  that  thy  youth  and  hind^ 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
'  Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make  ; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 
And  then  Fll  study  how  to  die. 

SiL  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 
OeL  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Bos.  Do  you  pity  him  ?  no ;  he  deserves  no  pity.  ^  W Jt 
thou  love  such  a  woman?     What,  to  make  thee  an  instm- 

8  Seal  up  your  answer,  and  send  it  bnck  by  him. 

*  Kind  was  often  used  for  nature^  kiinUy  for  natural ;  akin  to  the  sense  of 
kindled  as  explained  pa^e  64,  note  34.  A  relic  of  the  same  '^eu'^e  survives  in 
the  Litany  or  the  Episcopal  Church:  *'  Ihat  it  may  pletise  Thee  to  give  and 
preserve  to  our  use  the  Hndly  fruits  of  the  earth." 
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ment,  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee !  not  to  be  endured ! 
Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  (for  I  see  lov^  hath  made  thee  a 
tame  snake,)  and  say  this  to  her:  That  if  she  love  me,  I 
charge  her  to  love  thee ;  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have  her, 
unless  thou  entreat  for  her.  If  you  be  a  true  lover,  hence, 
and  not  a  word ;  for  here  comes  more  company. 

^jExit  SiLVics- 

Miter  Oliver. 

OIL  Good-morrow,  fair  ones :  Pray  you,  if  you  know. 
Where  in  tlie  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheep-cote  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

Cd.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom  • 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place : 
But  at  diis  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself; 
There's  none  within. 

OH.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongae, 
Then  I  should  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments  and  such  years :   The  hoy  is  fair ^ 
Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister  ;  but  the  woman  hwy 
And  browner  than  her  brother.     Are  not  you 
The  owners  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

Ceh  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say  we  are. 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Kosalind 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin  :*^ — Are  you  he? 

Ros.  I  am :  What  must  we  understand  by  this  ? 

OIL  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stain'd. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

OIL  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you, 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour ;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,*  ^ 

Lo,  what  befell !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself  I 
Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss*d  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

•  Napkin  and  handkerchief  were  often  used  interchangeably. 

•  The  original  has  food  iiistt^ad  of  cud.  Dyce  and  Staunton  both  print 
end;  but  the  change  is  traceable  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  To  chew  the  cud  was  a 
common  phrase,  meaning  t"  ruminate,  or  revolve  in  the  mind,  —  The  epitheta 
tweet  and  bitter  are  in  accordance  with  the  old  custom  of  describing  love  by 
eontraries;  and  we  have  many  instances  o(  fancy  used  for  love, 

6 
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A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 

Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself 

Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approached 

The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly, 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinked  itself 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 

Into  a  bush :  under  which  bush's  shade 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 

When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  'tis 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead.^ 

This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 

And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Cel,  O,  I  have  heanl  him  speak  of  that  same  brother ; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men. 

OIL  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ros.  But,  to  Orlando :  Did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness? 

OIL  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purposed  so ; 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion, 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness, 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him ;  in  which  hurtling  * 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

CeL  Ai'e  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros,  Was  it  you  he  rescu'd? 

CeL  Was't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill  him  ? 

Oil.  'Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros,  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ?  — 

OIL  By-and-by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd ; 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place ;  — 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  Duke, 

7  The  brinpfing  lions,  serpents,  palm-trees,  rustic  shepherds,  and  banished 
noblemen  together  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  is  a  strange  piece  of  geographical 
licence,  which  the  critics  have  not  failed  to  notice.  I  suspect  the  Poet  knew 
well  enough  what  he  was  about.  The  matter,  however,  was  taken  from 
Lodge's  tale. 

8  That  is,  jostling  or  clashing  encounter.  In  JuUu8  CoBsar  we  have,— 
'  The  noise  of  battle  hurtUd  in  the  air." 
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Who  gave  me  fresh  array  aud  entertainmeut, 

Committmg  me  unto  my  brother's  love : 

Who  led  me  mstantly  unto  liis  cave, 

There  stripped  himself;  and  here  upon  his  arm 

The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away, 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted, 

And  cried  in  fainting  upon  Rosalind. 

Brief,  I  recovered  him ;  bound  up  his  woimd ; 

And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart, 

He  sent  me  hither,-  stranger  as  I  am, 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 

BKs  broken  promise ;  and  to  give  this  napkin, 

Dy*d  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 

That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosahnd. 

CeL  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede !  sweet  Ganymede ! 

[Rosalind  fainU. 

OIL  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

Gel.  There  is  more  in  it :  —  Cousin  —  Gunymede !  * 

Oil.  Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

Gel.  Well  lead  you  thither.  — 

I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

OIL  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth  :  —  You  a  man !  you  lack  a 
man's  heart. 

Ro$.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirrah !  a  body  would  think 
this  was  well  counterfeited.^®  I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother 
how  well  I  counterfeited.  —  Heigh  ho ! 

OIL  This  was  not  counterfeit :  there  is  too  great  testimony 
in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest. 

Ros.  Coimterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

OIL  Well,  then  take  a  good  heart,  and  counterfeit  to  be  a 
man. 

Ros,  So  I  do ;  but,  i'  faith,  I  should  have  been  a  woman  by 
right. 

GeL  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler:  pray  you,  draw 
homewards: — Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

OIL  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  I  sliall  devise  something :  but,  I  pray  you,  commend 
my  counterfeiting  to  him.  —  Will  you  go  ?  \JExeu7U, 


•  A  very  delicfhtful  stroke  of  art.  In  lier  sudden  fright,  Celia  is  betrayed 
out  of  her  assumed  character,  and  calls  out  '^  Cousin,"  then  instantaneously 
corrects  herself,  lest  she  should  start  some  suspicion  as  to  what  she  or  Rosa- 
lind is. 

W  Rosalind  is  afraid  of  being  discovered ;  that  her  fain'^ing  will  betray 
her;  and  in  her  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  show  of  a  saucy,  mannish  youth,  per 
baps  she  slightly  overacts  the  part  in  this  instance. 
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ACT  V.     Scene  I.     The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

IhiLch.  We  shall  fiud  a  time,  Audrey;  patience,  gentle 
Audrey. 

AudL  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the  old 
gentleman's  saying. 

Ihuch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey;  a  most  vile 
Martcxt.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here  in  the  forest 
lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud,  Ay,  1  know  who  'tis ;  he  hath  no  interest  in  me  m 
the  world :  here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  down :  By  my 
troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for :  we 
shall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot  hold. 

Enter  William. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud,  God  ye  good  even,^  William. 

WilL  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch,  Good  even,  gentle  friend:  Cover  thy  head,  cover 
thy  head;  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  cover'd.*  How  old  are  yoii, 
friend  ? 

WiU,  Five-and-twenty,  sir. 

Touch,  A  ripe  age.     Is  thy  name  William  ? 

Will,  William,  sir. 

Touch,  A  fair  name.     Wast  born  i*  the  forest  here  ? 

Will,  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch,  Thank  God ;  —  a  good  answer.     Art  rich? 

Will,  'Faith,  sir,  so-so. 

Touch,  So-so  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  gbodi-^- 
and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so-so.     Art  tliou  wise  ? 

WiU,  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit 

Touch,  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  remember  a  say- 
ing. The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise  ;  but  the  wise  man  knowi 
himself  to  be  afooL  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a 
desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into 
his  mouth ;  meaning  tliereby,  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat. 
and  lips  to  open.     You  do  love  this  maid? 

Will,  1  do,  sir. 

Touch,  Give  me  your  hand.    Art  thou  learned  ? 

WilL  No,  sir. 

1  God  give  ye  good  even.  Such  was  the  original  of  our  salutations  **  good 
•rening,*'  "good  morning,"  &c. 

s  William  is  standing  with  his  hat  off,  in  token  of  respect. 
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Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me :  To  have,  is  to  have ;  for  it 
is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  pour'd  out  of  a  cup 
into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one  doth  empty  the  other ;  for  all 
your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he:  now,  you  are  not 
ipse,  for  I  am  he. 

WilL  Which  he,  sir  ? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman :  Therefore, 
you  clown,  abandon  —  which  is  in  the  vulgar  leave  —  the 
society — which  in  the  boorish  is  company — of  this  female  — 
which  in  the  wmmon  is  woman ;  which  together  is,  abandon 
the  society  of  this  female ;  or,  clown,  thou  perishest ;  or,  to 
thy  better  understanding,  diest ;  to  wit,  I  kill  thee,  make  thee 
away,  translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage 
I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel:  I 
will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction;^  I  will  o'er-run  thee  with 
policy ;  *  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways :  therefore 
tremble,  and  depart 
,Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  \^ExiU 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you :  come,  away, 
away ! 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey.  —  I  attend,  I  attend. 

\Exeu'inJt. 

Scene  II.     Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is't  possible  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you  should 
like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should  love  her  ?  and,  loving, 
woo  ?  and,  wooing,  she  should  grant  ? 

Oil.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  the  poverty 
of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sudden  wooing,  nor  her 
sudden  consenting ;  but  say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena ;  say  with 
her,  that  she  loves  me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy 
each  other :  it  shall  be  to  your  good ;  for  my  father's  house, 
and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Roland's,  will  I  estate 
upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die  a  shepherd. 

OrL  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding  be  to- 
morrow :  tliither  will  I  invite  the  Duke  and  all's  contented 
followers.  Go  you  and  prepare  Aliena ;  for,  look  you,  here 
comes  my  Rosalind. 

*  Fight  against  thee  with  conspiracies. 

^  CiPBumvent  thee  with  cunning;  the  arts  of  politicians. 
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JSnter  Rosalind. 

Ros*  God  save  you,  brother ! 

Olu  Aiid  you,  fair  sister.*  [JSni^ 

Eos.  O  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to  see  thee 
wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf! 

OrL  It  is  my  arm. 

Bos.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  womided  with  the  daws 
of  a  lion. 

OrL  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Eos.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited  to 
swoon  when  he  show*d  me  your  handkerchief? 

OrL  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Eos.  O,  I  know  where  you  are:  —  Nay,  'tis  true:  there 
never  was  any  tiling  so  sudden,  but  the  tight  of  two  rams, 
and  Ca3sar*s  thrasonical  ^  brag  of —  /  came^  saw,  and  over- 
came :  For  your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but 
they  look'd;  no  sooner  look'd,  but  they  lov'd;  no  sooner 
loVd,  but  they  sigh'd ;  no  sooner  sigh*d,  but  they  ask'd  one 
another  the  reason ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they 
sought  the  remedy :  and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a 
pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb  incon- 
tinent : '  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and  they  will 
together;  clubs  cannot  part  them.* 

OrL  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  I  will  bid  the 
Duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  0,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look 
into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes !  By  so  much  the 
more  shall  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness, 
by  how  much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy  in  having  what 
he  wishes  for. 

1  Oliver  has  before  this  learnt  from  Celia  the  whole  secret  of  who  Ganj^- 
mede  and  Aliena  are.  Hence  he  calls  Rosalind  **  sister"  here,  well  knowing 
that  Orlando  will  understand  hi(n  as  referring  to  the  character  she  is  sui»- 
tainin^  in  her  masked  courtship. 

2  Thrasonical  is  from  Thraso,  the  name  of  a  bragging,  vain-glorioua 
soldier  in  one  of  Terence's  comedies.  —  The  famous  despatch,  *'  rcni,  fwA', 
vici,^'  which  Julius  Caisar  was  alleged  to  have  sent  to  Rome,  announcing  his 
great  nnd  swift  victory  in  the  battle  of  Zela  in  Pontus,  which  occurred  m 
the  year  47  before  Christ,  some  three  years  before  Csesiir  was  murdered,  is 
the  matter  referred  to.  The  despatch  has  a  more  vain-glorious  air  than  any 
thing  else  that  is  recorded  of  the  **  mightiest  lulius,*'  who  charmed  the 
world  a'most  as  much  by  his  modesty,  hs  he  astonished  it  by  the  splendour 
of  his  military  career. 

8  JncontinerU  here  signifies  immediately^  without  any  stay. 

*  It  was  a  common  custom  in  Shakespeare's  time,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
m  fray,  to  call  out,  *' clubs,  clubs,"  to  part  the  combatants.  So,  in  Tmts  An/^ 
droincus:  "  Clubs,  clubs!  these  lovers  will  not  keep  tlie  peaces  It  wa<  the 
popular  cr}'  to  cnll  forth  the  London  apprentices.  So,  in  The  Beneoado, 
Act  i.  scene  3 :  "If  he  were  in  London  among  the  clubs^  up  went  his  heels  fivr 
striking  of  a  prentice."  The  matter  is  well  set  forth  in  bcott's  Fortunei  ^ 
NigtL 
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i?o*.  Why,  then  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  turn  for 
Rosalind  ? 

Orl,  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you,  then,  no  longer  with  idle  talking. 
Know  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose,)  that  I 
know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit;*  I  speak  not 
this,  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge, 
insomuch  I  say  I  know  you  are ;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a 
gi'eater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief 
from  you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Believe 
then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things :  I  have,  since 
1  was  three  year  old,  conversed  with  a  magician,  most  pro- 
found in  this  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.'  If  you  do  love 
liosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when 
your  brother  marries  Aliena  shall  you  marry  her:  I  know 
into  what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her 
before  your  eyes  to-morrow  human  as  she  is,  and  without  any 
danger. 

Orl.  Speak'st  thou  in  sober  meaning  ? 

Mo8,  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly,  though  I 
say  I  am  a  magician :  ^  Therefore  put  you  in  your  best  array, 
bid  your  friends ;  for,  if  you  will  be  married  to-morrow,  you 
shall,  and  to  Rosalind,  if  you  will.  Look,  here  comes  a  lover 
of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Enter  SiLVius  and  Fhebe. 

Phe.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentlenessy 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros,  I  care  not,  if  I  have ;  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you. 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd : 
Ix)ok  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Granymede, 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

*  Omceit  signified  vnt^  or  coHcepH'mj  and  imaginaium.  See  page  48, 
note  1. 

9  In  Shakespeare's  time,  th^  p'actice  of  magic  was  held  to  be  criminal, 
or  damnable,  and  was  punishable  with  death.  Kosalind  means  that  her  pre- 
ceptor, though  a  magician,  used  magic  only  for  honest  and  charitable  end» ; 
sach  a  pure  and  benevolent  magician,  perhaps,  as  the  Poet  shows  us  in 
Prospero. 

7  She  alludes  to  the  danger  in  which  her  avowal  of  practising  magic,  had 
it  been  serious,  would  have  involved  her. 
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SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

P/ie.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Eos,  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience ; ' 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 
All  i)urity,  all  trial,  all  obseiTance ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Fhe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl,  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalhid. 

Eos.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Pke.  [  To  Ros.]  K  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you? 

SiL  [  To  PnE.]  K  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you? 

Orl,  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

Bos,  Who  do  you  speak  to, —  }Vhy  Uame  you  me  to  love 
you? 

Orl.  To  her  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Pos.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this ;  'tis  like  the  howling  of 
Irish  wolves  against  the  Moon.  —  [^To  Sil.]  I  will  help  you, 
if  I  can:  —  [7b  Piie.]  I  would  love  you,  if  I  could.  —  To- 
morrow meet  me  all  together.  —  [7b  Piie.]  I  will  marry  you, 
if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  Til  be  married  to-morrow :  —  [7b 
Orl.]  I  will  satisfy  you,  if  ever  I  satisfy  man,  and  you  shall 
be  married  to-morrow:  —  [7b  Sil.]  I  will  content  you,  if 
what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be  married  to- 
morrow.—  [7b  Orl.]  As  you  love  Rosalind,  meet;  —  [7b 
Sil.]  As  you  love  Phebe,  meet ;  and  as  I  love  no  woman, 
I'll  meet  —  So,  fiire  you  well :  I  have  left  you  commands. 

Sil.  ril  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Fhe.  Nor  I. 

07 1.  Nor  I.  lEoeeurU. 

Scene    IIL     Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

FhUet  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey ;  to-morrow 
will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I  hope  it  is  no 

8  The  original  has  observance  both  here  and  in  the  second  line  beloff. 
The  repetition  is  very  awkward,  and  seems  much  more  likely  to  have  been 
made  by  the  printer  than  by  the  Poet.  Kitson  proposed  obeisance^  and  hM 
been  generally  followed. 
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dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world.*    Here 
come  two  of  the  bamsh'd  Duke's  pages. 

Enter  two  Pages, 

1  Page,  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,- well  met:  Come,  sit,  sit,  and  a  song. 

2  Page.   We  are  for  you :  sit  i'  the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  without  hawking  or 
spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues 
to  a  bad  voice  ? 

2  Page.  V  faith,  i'  faith ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like  two  g'psies 
on  a  horse. 

Song* 

It  was  a  lover  and  Ms  lass, 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  noninOy 
Thai  o*er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 
In  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  ring-time,^ 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding : 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  Spring. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye. 
With  a  heyy  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  noninOf 
These  pretty  country-folks  would  lie 
In  spring-time,  S^c, 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  noninOy 

How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 

In  spring-time,  S^c. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time. 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino  ; 
For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring-time^  Sfc. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  was  no  great 
matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untimeable. 

1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir :  we  kept  time ;  we  lost  not 
our  time. 

1  "To  be  a  woman  of  the  world  '*  was  to  be  a  married vfomnn,  as  op- 
posed to  being  a  woman  of  the  Church,  which  implied  a  vow  of  perpetual 
celibacy.  So  we  have  the  phrase  of  "g'lng  to  the  world,"  for  jiettnig  mar- 
ried, in  contradistinction  to  becoming  a  monk  or  a  nun.  In  Much  Ado  AfAnit 
Nothing  J  Act  ii.  scene  1,  Beatric-*  says:  *'  Thus  gots  every  one  to  the  workl  but 
I:  I  may  sit  in  a  comer,  and  cry  heigh-ho!  for  a  husband."  So  too  in  All's 
Well  that  Ewk  WeU,  Act  i.  scene  3,  the  Clown  >ays:  *'  If  I  may  have  your 
ladyship's  good  will  to  go  to  the  vM-ld^  Isabel  the  woman  and  I  will  lo  m 
we  ma;^." 

2  JUng-tuM  is  time  for  marriage. 
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Touch.  By  niy  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost  to  hear 
such  a  foolish  song.  God  b'  wi'  you ;  and  Grod  mend  your 
voices !  —  Come,  Audrey.  \_Exetint. 

Scene  IV.     Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  the  Duke,  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando,  Oliver,  md 

Cklia. 

Duke,  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orl,  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not ; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.* 

Enter  Rosalind,  Silyius,  and  Phebe. 

Ros,  Patience  once  more,  virhiles  our  compact  is  urg'd.  — 
[  To  the  Duke.]  You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 
xou  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke,  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 

Eos,  [  To  Orl.]  And  you  say  you  will  have  her,  when  I 
bring  her? 

Orl,  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

Ros,  [  To  Phe.]  You  say  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing? 

Phe,  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros,  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me. 
You'll  give  yourself  to  tliis  most  faithful  shepherd  ? 

Phe,  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros,  [^To  SiL.l  You  say  that  you'll  have  Phebe,  if  she 
will  ? 

Sil,  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing. 

Ros,  I've  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even.  — 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  Duke,  to  give  your  daughter ;  — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter :  — 
Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry  me ; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd :  — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  marry  her. 
If  she  refuse  me :  —  and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[^Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Duke,  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  fovour. 

Orl,  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 

1  The  meaning  appears  to  be^  —  As  thos^e  that  fear  lest  they  may  believe 
a  thing  because  they  wish  it  true,  and  at  the  same  time  know  that  this  fetr 
is  no  better  ground  of  action  than  their  hope.  Who  has  not  sometime  oaiii|;fat 
himself  in  a  similar  perplexity  of  hope  and  fear? 
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Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter;* 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-bom, 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obsciu*ed  in  the  circle  of  this  Forest 

Jaq,  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples 
are  coming  to  the  ark !  Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange 
beaste,  whicli  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch,  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all !  * 

Jaq,  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome :  This  is  the  motley- 
minded  gentleman  that  I  have  so  often  met  in  the  Forest ;  he 
hath  been  a  courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch,  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purga- 
tion.* I  have  trod  a  measure ;  *  I  have  flatter'd  a  lady ;  I  have 
been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy ;  I  have 
undone  three  tailors ;  ^  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to 
have  fought  one. 

Jaq,  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ?  ^ 

Touch,  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the 
Seventh  Cause. 

Jaq,  How,  the  Seventh  Cause  ?  —  Good  my  lord,  like  this 
fellow. 

Duke,  I  like  him  very  well. 

*  This  aptly  shows  the  danger  Rosalind  has  been  in,  of  being  discovered 
notwithstanding  her  disguise.  Doubtless,  we  have  all  found  how  one  face 
will  sometimes  remind  us  of  another  by  tucks  of  association  too  subtle  for 
our  tracing;  bo  that  we  seem  at  the  same  time  to  know  and  not  to  know  the 
stranger. 

s  Touchstono  is  humorously  affecting  the  stately  manners  and  language 
ef  the  Court. 

*  Put  me  ander  oath,  make  me  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Feople 
were  often  called  upon  or  permitted  to  puvge^  that  is,  c/ear  themselves  of  im- 
puted guilt  by  thus  affirming  their  innocence  under  oath.  Sometimes  a  man 
got  others  to  swear  with  him,  who  were  called  compurgntors.  We  have  found 
jmrgation  in  the  same  sense  once  before.    See  page  36,  note  4. 

*  The  meature  was  a  grave,  solemn  dance,  with  a  slow  and  measured  step, 
somewhat  like  the  minuet^  and  therefore  well  comporting  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Court.  Thus  in  Mtich  Ado  about  Nothing^  Act  ii.  scene  1 :  "  Wooing, 
wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  mensure,  and  a  cin()ue-pace: 
the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical;  the 
wedding  mannerly- modest,  as  a  measure  full  of  state  and  ancientry.'' 

9  Delicious  satire.  Smooth  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  flattery.  Thus 
JD  Richard  III.,  Act  i.  scene  3:  *^I  cannot  ilntter,  and  speak  fair,  smile 
in  men's  fjices,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog."  Touchstone  means  to  imply,  that 
to  use  sharp  practice  on  one's  friend,  to  cajole  and  beguile  one's  enemy,  and 
to  bankrupt  one's  tailors  bj*  running  up  hiige  accounts  and  leaving  the'm  un- 
psid,  are  characteristic  of  courts  and  courtiers. 

7  Taken  ijp  is  made  up  ;  that  is,  compoted^  settled. 
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Touch,  God  'ild  you,  sir ;  I  desire  you  of  the  like.®  I  press 
in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country  copulatiYes,  to 
swear  and  to  forswear,  according  as  marriage  binds  and  blood 
breaks.*  —  A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favour*d  thing,  sir,  but 
mine  own :  ^°  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no 
man  else  will.  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor- 
liouse ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster ;  — 

Diike,  By  ray  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sententious. 

Touch,  According  to  the  FooFs  bolt,^^  sir ;  —  and  such  dul- 
cet diseases  — 

Jaq,  But,  for  the  Seventh  Cause;  how  did  you  find  the 
quarrel  on  the  Seventh  Cause? 

Touch,  —  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed ;  —  bear  your  body 
more  seeming,^*^  Audrey ;  —  as  thus,  sir :  I  did  dislike  the  cut 
of  n  t^rtain  courtier's  beard :  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his 
beiiiii  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  this  is 
caird  the  Retort  Courteous.  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  him- 
self: this  is  caird  the  Quip  Modest.  K  again,  it  was  not  well 
cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment :  this  is  call'd  the  Reply  Churl- 
ish. If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake 
not  true :  this  is  call'd  the  Reproof  Valiant  K  again,  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lied :  this  is  call'd  the  Counter- 
check Quarrelsome :  and  so  to  the  Lie  Circumstantial  and  the 
Lie  Direct. 

Jaq,  And  how  oft  did  you  say  his  beard  wsis  not  well  cut  ? 

Touch,  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lie  Circumstantial, 
nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie  Direct ;  and  so  we  measured 
Bwords,  and  parted. 

Jaq,  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of  the  lie? 

Touch,  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ;  ^*  as  you 

o  This  mode  of  speech  was  quite  common  in  the  Poet's  time.  So,  in  A 
Midsummer-NiyhV s  Dream,  Act  iii.  scene  1 :  "  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  ao- 
qunintance."     God  Hltl  you  is  God  yield,  reward  you.    See  page  67,  note  8. 

^  Blood  was  much  used  for  passion  or  impulse.  "  KxcitementB  of  mj 
reason  and  my  bl<HHl,'"  occurs  in  tlamlet,  Act  iv.  scene  4 

^^  Touchstone  here  just  hit?*  the  very  pith  of  the  matter.  Tt  is  jy  such 
strokes  as  this  that  the  Poet  keeps  the  man,  Fool  though  he  be,  bound  ap 
fresh  !ind  warm  with  our  human  sympathies.  Celia  gives  the  key-note  of 
his  real  inside  chnracter,  when  she  says,  Act  i.  scene  3,  *^  Ue'Il  go  along  o'ef 
the  wide  world  with  me." 

11  The  holt  was  a  short,  thick,  blunt  arrow,  for  shooting  near  objects,  and 
requiring  little  practice  or  skill.    There  was  an  old  proverb,  "  A  fool's  bolt  is 
soon  shot.*' 
•  12  Seemly. 

18  The  book  alluded  to  is  entitled,  "  Of  Honour  and  Honourable  QuarrelB, 
by  "Vincentio  Saviolo,"  1594.  The  first  part  of  which  is  '*  A  Discourse  most 
necessary  for  all  Gentlemen  that  have  m  regard  their  Honours,  touching  thci 
giving  and  receiving  the  Lie,  whereupon  the  Duello  and  the  Combat  in  divers 
Forms  doth  ensue;  and  many  other  inconveniences  for  lack  onlv  of  tnte 
knowledge  of  Honour,  and  the  right  Understatiding  of  Words^  which  here  if 
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have  books  for  good  manners :  I  will  name  yon  the  degrees. 
The  first,  the  Retort  Courteous ;  the  second,  the  Quip  IVIodest ; 
the  third,  the  Reply  Churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof  Valiant ; 
the  fifth,  the  Countercheck  Quarrelsome;  the  sixth,  the  Lie 
with  Circumstance;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  Direct.  All  these 
you  may  avoid,  but  the  Lie  Direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that 
too  with  an  {/I  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up 
a  quarrel ;  but  when  the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one 
of  them  thought  but  of  an  if^  as.  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so; 
and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  if  is  the 
only  peace-maker ;  much  virtue  in  if 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he's  as  good  at  any 
thing,  and  yet  a  Fool. 

Duke.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,"  and  under 
the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit. 

Still  Music.     Enter  Hymen,^^  leading  Rosalind  in  Woman's 

Clothes  ;  and  Celia. 

Hym,  Then  is  there  mirth  in  Heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 
Atone  together.*^  — 
Grood  Duke,  receive  thy  daughter ; 
Hymen  from  Heaven  brought  her ; 

Yea,  brought  her  hither. 
That  thoii  might'st  join  her  hand  with  his 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

Ros.  [  To  the  Duke.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours : — 
[To  Orl.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

Duke.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  daugnter. 

OrL  If  there  be  truth  in  shape,  you  are  my  Rosalind. 

Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 
Why,  then,  —  my  love  adieu ! 

Ros.  [Tb  the  Duke.]  Til  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not 
he:  — 

ETo  Orl.]  I'll  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he ;  — 
To  Phe.J  Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 

Mt  down.'*  The  eight  following  chapters  are  on  the  Lie  and  its  various  cir- 
cumstances, much  in  the  order  of  Touchstone's  enumeration ;  and  in  the 
chapter  of  Conditional  L'es,  speaking  of  the  particle  if^  he  says,  —  "  Condi- 
tional lies  he  such  as  are  given  conditional! v,  as  if  a  man  shouM  say  or 
write  these  words:  '(/"thou  hast  said  that  I  have  offered  my  lord  abuse, 
thou  liest;  or  if  thou  saycst  so  hereafter,  thou  shalt  lie.'  " 

1*  A  stalking-horse  was  a  piece  of  stretched  cloth  or  canvas,  with  a  horse 
painted  on  it,  which  the  fowler  carried  before  him  to  deceive  the  game- 

1*  Kosallnd  is  imagined  by  the  rest  of  the  company  to  be  brought  by  en- 
chantment, xnd  is  therefore  introduced  by  a  supposed  aerial  being  in  th# 
cbaracter  of  H3-men. 

M  Accord,  or  agree,  together.    This  is  th6  old  sense  of  the  phrase. 
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Tlym,  Peace,  ho  I  I  bar  con^sion : 

'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 

Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands, 

To  join  in  Hymen's  bands, 

If  truth  holds  true  contents.^^ 
To  Orl.  and  Ros.]  You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part :  — 
To  Oli.  and  Cel.]  You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart :  -^ 
To  Phe.]  You  to  his  love  must  accord. 

Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord :  — 
[7b  Touch,  and  Aud.]  You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

As  the  Winter  to  foul  weather.  — 

"Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing. 

Feed  yourselves  with  questioning. 

That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 

How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

Song, 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crovm  : 
0  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed! 
'  Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town  ; 
High  wedlock,  then,  be  honoured: 
Honour,  high  honour  and  renown, 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  ! 

Duke.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me ! 
Even  daughter- welcome,  —  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  [  To  SiL.]  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

3ater  Jaques  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two. 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Roland,^^ 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly : 
Duke  Frederick,  hearuig  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  Forest, 
Address'd  a  mighty  power,^^  which  were  on  foot 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword : 

17  That  is,  if  there  be  truth  in  ti'uth. 

18  In  the  original  this  Jaques  is  introduced  as  the  Second  Brother,  in  a» 
cordance  with  what  he  here  says  of  himself.  Though  the  third  brother 
brought  into  the  play,  he  is  the  second  in  order  of  birth.  His  name  is  given 
in  the  first  scene,  Hnd  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  then  "  at  school."  Which 
might  seem  to  make  Orlando  too  young  to  have  smashed  up  tlie  ^at 
wrestler;  but  school  yt&s  then  a  common  term  for  any  place  of  study  or  insti* 
tution  of  learning,  whether  academical  or  professional. 

19  Adch'ess'd  is  prepared,  made  ready. 
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And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world ; 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.     This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke,  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding ; 
To  one,  his  -lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other,* 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  Forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot ;  ' 

And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number. 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us,* 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-falFn  dignity, 
And  fell  into  our  rustic  revelry :  — 
Play,  music !  —  and  you,  brides  and  bridegrooms  all. 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  th'  measures  fall. 

Jaq,  Sir,  by  your  patience :  —  K  I  heard  you  rightly, 
The  Duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life,*^ 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  Court 

Jaq.  de  B,  He  hath. 

Jaq,  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn'd.  — 
[  To  the  Duke.]  You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath ; 
Your  patience  and  your  virtue  well  deserve  it :  — 
I  To  Orl.J  You  to  a  love  that  your  true  faith  doth  merit :  — 
*To  Oli.J  You  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great  allies:-^ 
*  To  SiL.j  You  to  a  long  and  well-deserved  bed :  — 
To  Touch.]  And  you  to  wrangling ;  for  thy  loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  victuall'd.  —  So,  to  your  pleasures : 
1  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Dvke,  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime,  I :  what  you  would  have, 
1 11  stay  to  know  at  your  abandoned  cave.  [ExiU 

* 

*  The  one  is  Oliver,  whose  lands  had  been  seized  by  Frederick ;  the  other 
M  Orlando,  who  with  Rosalind  is  to  inherit  the  dukedom,  she  bein^  the  old 
Duke's  only  child.  The  sense  of  offer^st  is  continued  through  these  two 
lines. 

81  Shreicd  is  tharpfpiercing,  and  was  formerly  applied  as  variously  as  keen  is 
now     So,  in  Hamlet:  "The  air  bites  shrewdly" 

^  That  is,  put  on  h  monk's  or  hermit's  dress,  the  badge  of  a  religioas 
life.  So,  before,  **an  old  religious  man,"  meaning  a  member  of  a  religioufl 
•rder. 
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Duke.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these  rites, 
As  we  do  trust  they'll  end  in  true  delights.  [A  donee. 

EPILOGUE. 

Ros,  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogue ;  but 
ic  is  no  more  unhandsome  than  to  see  the  lord  the  prologue. 
If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,"*  *tis  true  that  a 
good  play  needs  no  epilogue ;  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use 
good  bushes,  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help 
of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in,  then,  that  am  neither 
a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate  with  you  in  the  behalf  of 
a  good  play !  I  am  not  furnish'd  like  •  a  beggar,  therefore  to 
beg  will  not  become  me :  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you ;  and  I'll 
begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  you,  O  women,  for  the  love 
you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  please  you : 
and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women, 
(as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering  none  of  you  hates  them,)  that 
between  you  and  the  women  the  play  may  please.  If  I  were 
a  woman,^  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards  that 
pleas'd  me,  complexions  that  lik'd  me,'^  and  breaths  that  I  de- 
fied not ;  and  I  am  sure,  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good 
faces,  or  sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make 
.  curtsy,  bid  me  farewell.  [^ExemiL 

^  It  was  formerly  the  general  custom  in  England  to  hang  a  bush  of  toy 
at  the  door  of  a  vintner:  £ere  was  a  classical  propriety  in  this;  ivy  being 
sacred  to  Bacchus. 

2*  The  parts  of  women  were  performed  by  men>jor  boys  in  Shakespeare^s 
time. 

^  The  Poet  often  uses  Wee  in  the  sense  oi phase;  a  common  thing  in 
bis  time. 
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THIS  18  among  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  mentioned  by  Franai 
Meres  in  1598.  How  long  before  that  time  it  was  written  we 
tiave  no  means  of  knowing;  but,  judging  by  the  qualities  of  the 
workmanship,  we  cannot  well  assign  the  writing  to  a  much  earlier 
date.  In  July  of  the  same  year  (1598),  the  play  was  registered  in 
the  Stationers'  books,  but  with  a  special  proviso,  **  that  it  be  not 
printed  without  license  first  had  from  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain ''  The  theatrical  company  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged 
were  then  known  as  "The  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants  ;"  and  the 
purpose  of  the  proviso  was  to  keep  the  play  out  of  print  till  the  com- 
pany's [lermission  were  given  through  their  patron.  The  play  was 
entered  again  at  the  same  place  in  October,  1000;  his  lordslup's 
license  having  probably  been  obtained  by  that  time.  Accordingly, 
two  (£stinct  editions  of  it  were  published  in  quarto  form  in  the  course 
of  that  year.  These  editions  were  by  different  publishers,  and  were 
most  likely  printed  from  different  manuscripts,  though  the  printer  was 
the  same  in  both.  The  play  was  never  issued  again,  that  we  oiow 
of,  till  in  the  folio  of  1623,  where  the  repetition  of  various  mis^'rints 
shows  it  to  have  been  reprinted  from  one  of  the  quarto  copies  Ex- 
cept in  one  instance,  there  is  little  difficulty  about  the  text,  nor  hat 
there  been  much  controversy  on  that  score.  That  exception  is  in 
Act  iii.  scene  2,  where  all  the  old  copies  have  "  the  beauteous  scarf 
Teiiing  an  Indian  beauty."  My  own  judgment  of  the  passage  is 
given  in  a  note.    A  few  varieties  of  reading  are  noted  in  the  margin. 

In  this  play,  again,  the  Poet  shows  the  same  indifference  to  mere 
novelty  of  incident,  which  I  have  remarked  in  the  case  of  As  You 
Like  It.  Here,  as  there,  he  drew  largely  from  preceding  writers. 
Of  invention,  in  the  matter  of  plot  and  story,  there  is  almost  none. 
Nevertheless,  in  conception  and  development  of  character,  in  poetical 
texture  and  grain,  in  sap  and  flavour  of  wit  and  humour,  and  in  all 
that  touches  the  real  life  and  virtue  of  the  work,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  original  productions  that  ever  came  from  the  human  mind.  Of 
the  materials  here  used,  some  were  so  much  the  common  stock  of 
European  literature  before  the  Poet's  time,  and  had  been  run  into  so 
many  variations,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  sources  he  was  most 
indebted  to  for  them.  The  incidents  of  the  bond  and  the  caskets  are 
found  separately  in  the  Gesta  Ronuinorumy  an  ancient  and  curious  col- 
lection of  tales.  There  was  also  an  Italian  novel,  by  Giovanni  Fio- 
rentino,  written  as  early  as  1378,  but  not  printed  till  1558,  to  which 
the  Poet  is  clearly  traceable.  As  nothing  is  known  of  any  English 
translation  of  the  l  svel,  dating  so  far  back  as  his  time,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with  it  in  the  original. 

The  praise  of  Tlte  Merchant  of  Venice  is  in  the  mouth  of  nearly  all  the 
critics.  That  this  praise  is  well  deserved  api)ears  in  .that,  from  the 
reopening  of  the  theatres  at  the  Restoration  (in  1660)  till  the  present 
day,  the  play  has  kept  its  place  on  the  boards  ;  while  it  is  also  among 
the  first  of  the  Poet's  works  to  be  read,  and  the  last  to  be  forgotten ; 
its  interest  being  as  durable  in  the  closet  as  on  the  stage.  Well  do  I 
remember  it  as  the  very  beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with  Shidte- 
epeare.  As  in  case  of  the  preceding  play,  I  probably  cannot  do  better 
than  by  quoting  the  temperate  and  firm-footed  judgment  of  Hallam  : 

"  The  AIer«hant  of  Venice  is  generally  esteemed  the  best  of  Shake- 
speare's comedies.  In  the  management  of  the  plot,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently complex,  without  the  slightest  confusion  or  incoherence,!  da 
not  conoeiye  that  it  has  heeq.  surpassed  in  the  anuaXft  o^  awy  \)^«,«k.\x« 
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^111.  I  am  ghid  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable ;  for 
Jbere  is  not  one  amon^  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence^ 
and  I  pray  God  grant  them  a  fair  departure.^^ 

Ner,  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  m  your  father's  time,  a 
Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in  com- 
pany of  tl»e  Marquess  of  Montferrat? 

Por.  Yes,  yes;  it  was  Bassanio:  as  I  think,  so  was  he 
caird. 

Ner,  True,  Mjidam:  bi,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  fooU 
ish  eyes  look'd  u})on,  was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

Por,  I  remember  him  well;  and  I  remember  him  wcrthy 
of  thy  praise.  — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

Serv,  The  four  strangers "  seek  for  you,  Madam,  to  take 
their  leave ;  and  there^  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the 
Prince  of  Morocco ;  who  l)rings  word,  the  Prince  his  master 
will  be  here  to-night. 

Por,  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good  heart  as 
I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should  be  glad  of  his 
approach :  if  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint  ^^  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive 
me.* 

Come,  Nerissa.  —  Sirrah,  go  before.  — 

Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at 
the  door.  \ExeunU 

Scene  m.      Venice,    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

Shy,  Three  thousand  ducats,  —  well. 
Bass,  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 
Shy,  For  three  months,  —  well. 

Ba^s,  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be  bound. 
Shy,  Antonio  shall  become  bound,  —  well. 
Bass,  May  you  stead  mo  ?  ^    Will  you  pleasure  me  ?     Shall 
1  know  your  answer  ? 

IT  So  in  the  q^uartos:  the  folio,  "7  wish  them  a  fair  departure.**  Th* 
diange  was  made  m  pursuance  of  a  statute,  parsed  in  the  first  year  of  James, 
1603-4,  against  desecrating  the  sacred  names.  I  prefer  what  the  Poet*s  cwn 
genius  dictated,  to  what  was  done  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

W  An  oversight,  perhaps.     There  were  six  of  them. 

10  Condition  is  temper,  disposition.  So  used  continually  by  Shakeflpearo, 
and  other  writers  of  his  time. 

*»  Devils  were  imagined  and  represented  as  of  dark  colour.  So,  in 
Othello^  lago  savsto  Hrahantio,  **  The  Devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you," 
referring  to  the  Poor's  colour.  —  Shnfi  is  amfesswn. 

1  Another  instance  of  the  undif^ferentiated  use  of  words.  Instead  ol 
mayt  we  should  use  can  or  vnU.    See  note  8,  preceding  scene. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Suitors  to  Portia. 


DUKB  W  Venice. 

Prinoe  of  Morocco,  1 

Prince  of  Arragon,  ) 

Antomio,  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

BAS9ANIO,  his  Friend. 

IalIri^no,  I  ^«°d8  to  Antonio  and  Bas- 
Gratiano,!     «**»'«• 
LoRUNZO,  in  love  with  Jessica. 
Shylock,  a  Jew. 
Tubal.,  a  Jew,  his  Friend. 


Laumcelot  Gobbo,  a  Clown,  Servant  u 

Shyiock. 
Old  Gobbo,  Father  to  Launcelot. 
Lkomakdo,  Servant  to  Bassaoio. 

ItiJ^^aso."'  I  *""""  *"  ^""^ 

Portia,  a  rich  Heiress. 
Nkrisba,  her  Companion. 
JB88IOA,  daughter  to  Shylock. 


Hagnifiooes  of  Venice,  Officers  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  Jailer,  Servants,  and  othfli 

Attendants. 

SCENE,  partly  at  Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmont. 


ACT  I.     Scene  I.      Venice.    A  Street. 

Miter  Antonio,  Salarino,  and  Solanto.* 

Ant.  In  sooth,^  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad : 
It  wearies  me,  you  say  it  wearies  you ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 
I  am  to  learn  ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Sal.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean ; 
Theve,  where  your  argosies  ^  with  portly  sail,  — 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  of  the  flood,* 

1  In  the  old  copies  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  printing  of  these  names, 
sspecitilly  in  the  first  scene.  After  the  first  scene  the  prefixes  to  the  speeches 
cnifbrmf}'  are  S(d.  and  Sol  So  that  we  have  authority  for  reading  Solanio 
mstead  of  SaUinio^  a9  it  is  in  most  modern  editions. 

2  Sooth  is  truth ;  old  English. 

*  Argosies  are  large  ships  either  for  merchandise  or  for  war.  The  name 
was  probabl}*  derived  from  the  classical  ship  Argo,  which  carried  Jason  and 
the  Arfjonauts  in  quest  of  the  gokien  fleece. 

*  Si(/niin'  is  used  by  Shakespeare  very  much  in  the  sense  of  lord;  sig- 
fiirn-y,  of  lordship,  meaning  dirininum.  Thus,  in  The  Tempest^  Act  i.  scene  2, 
Prospero  says  of  his  dukedom:  "  Through  nil  the  signiories  it  was  the  first." 
Burghers  are  citizens.  So,  in  As  You  Like  Jty  Act  ii.  scene  1,  the  deer  in  tlie 
Foriist  of  Ardeii,  "poor  dappled  fool-s"  are  sp'ken  of  as  "being  nativs 
iurghert  >f  this  desert  city." 
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Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  ^  of  the  sea,  — 
Do  oveqieer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  curtsy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  tliem  with  their  woven  wings. 

Sol.  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth,* 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind ; 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads ;  ^ 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt,  • 

Would  make  me  sad. 

Sa!^  My  wind,  cooling  my  broths 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm,  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand,' 
Vailing  •  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  chui'ch. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks, 
Which,  toucliing  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream ; 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  witli  my  silks ; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?     Shall  I  have  the  though^* 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought, 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me  sad  ? 
But  tell  not  me :  I  know  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no :  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted,^® 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

*  Pagennts  vrere  shows  of  various  kinds,  theatrical  and  others;  firom  a 
word  originally  meaning,  it  is  said,  a  high  stage  or  scaffold.  Pageants  of 
great  splendour,  with  gay  barges  and  other  parnpliemalia,  used  to  be  held 
upon  the  Thames.  Leicester  had  a  ^and  pageant  exhibited  before  Qufwn 
Elizabeth,  on  the  water  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  when  she  visited  him  there  ia 
1675;  described  in  Scott's  KenUioorth.  Perhaps  our  Fourth-of-JuIy  firewo/ki 
come  as  near  to  it  as  any  thing  now  in  use. 

6  Ventwe  18  what  is  risked;  exposed  to  "  the  peril  of  waters,  winds  and 
rocks."  —  Stilly  second  line  below,  has  the  sense  of  amtinunUy. 

7  Roads  are  anchofages ;  places  where  ships  inde  at  anchor  safely. 

8  Dock'd  in  sand  is  strnndtd.  —  Italian  ships  were  apt  to  \>e  named  fVom 
Andrea  Doria,  the  great  Genoese  Admiral. 

0  To  vnil  is  to  luicei\  to  IttfnU. 

"^^  A  bottom  is  a  transport-ship,  or  merchant-man. 
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Sal,  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Fie,  fie ! 

ScU,  Not  in  love  neither  ?    Then  let's  say,  you're  sad. 
Because  you  are  not  merry ;  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh  and  leap,  and  say  you're  merry 
'Cause  you're  not  sad.     Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,*^ 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  asptkit,^ 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable.^* 

SoL  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenso.     Fare  ye  well : 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

SaL  I  would  have  stay'd  till  I  had  made  you  merry, 
if  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me.^* 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  th'  occasion  to  depart 

JEnter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano. 

SaL  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Bass,  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh?  say,  when? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange :  ^*  must  it  be  so? 

SaL  We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 

[^Exeunt  Salar.  and  Solail 

Lor,  My  Lord  Bassanio,  since  you've  found  Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you ;  but  at  dinnei^time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Bass,  I  will  not  fail  you. 

Ghra,  You  look  not  well,  Signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world :  *• 

u  Janus,  the  old  Latin  Sun-god,  who  gave  the  name  to  the  month  of  Jaii« 
naiTf  is  here  called  two-headed^  because  he  had  two  faces,  one  on  either  side 
of  bis  bead-  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  certain  antique  two-faced  images, 
one  fkce  being  grave,  the  other  merry,  or  a  gloomy  Saturn  on  cne  side,  and 
a  laughing  Apollo  on  the  other. 

12  In  Shakespeare  and  other  writers  of  the  time,  aspect  generally  has  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable.  —  Other,  the  singular  form,  was  sometimes 
used  with  the  plural  sense. 

M  Nestor  was  the  oldest  and  gravesfof  the  Greek  heroes  iti  the  Trojan 
war.  The  severest  faces  mi^ht  justi}'  laugh  at  what  he  should  pronounce 
laughable. 

"  Prevented^  in  old  l:mgua<ife,  is  anticipated.  To  prevent  is  literally  to  go 
before.  So  in  the  Pmyev-litHik.  17th  Sunday  after  Trinity:  "  That  thy  grace 
may  alway-iy/rerf/ii  and  follow  us." 

15  Strange  is  distant,  stranger-like. 

16  The  Poet  often  uses  respect  lor  consideration.  So,  in  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
'*  Love's  not  love,  when  it  is  mingled  with  respects  that  stand  aloof  from  tb* 
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They  ose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believo  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd. 

AnL  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
Aud  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra,  Let  me  play  tJie  Fool :  ^^ 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Wliy  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  graudsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio,  — 
I  love  tliee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks,  — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilM  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ;  ^® 
As  who  should  say,  I  am  Sir  Orcwle^ 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  hark  ! 

0  my  Antonio !  I  do  know  of  these, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 
For  saying  nothing ;  who,^®  I'm  very  sure, 

If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears, 

Wliich,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 

ril  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time: 

But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 

For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion.  — 

Come,  good  Lorenzo.  —  Fare  ye  well,  awhile : 

I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor,  Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  dinner-time 

1  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra,  Well,  keep  me  comjmny  but  two  years  more. 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

entire  point.'*    Near  the  etid  of  this  play,  we  have  respective  for  ooiUKlsr- 
tttive. 

17  To  php  the  Foot  ir,  in  Gratiano's  sense,  to  act  such  a  part  as  that  of 
Touchstone  in  As  I'ou  Like  It. 

18  Conceit  for  conctptitm  or  thnutjht.     See  pafce  87,  note  6. 

19  All  the  old  copies  have  mj//«'«  instead  of  icho,  thus  leaving  would  dnnm 
witiiout  a  subject.  —  The  following  lines  refer  to  the  judgment  pronounced 
in  the  Gospel  against  him  who  "  says  to  his  brother,  Tiiou  fool.**  The  mean- 
ing, therefore,  is,  that  if  those  who  "only  are  reputed  wise  for  saying  nothing" 
should  go  to  talking,  they  would  be  apt  to  damn  their  hearers,  by  provoking 
them  to  utter  thiS  reproach.  FtHd-ywhjton^  a  little  below,  appears  to  mean 
such  a  fish  as  any  fool  might  catch,  or  none  but  fools  would  care  to  catck 
Qudgton  was  the  name  of  a  small  fish  very  easily  caught. 
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AnU  Farewell :  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear.* 

Gra,  Thanks,  i'  faith ;  for  silence  is  only  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  diied,  and  a  maid  not  vendible.^ 

[^Exeunt  Gratia,  and  Loben. 

AnU  Is  that  any  thing  now  ? 

Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more 
than  any  man  in  all  Venice :  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of 
wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff:  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere 
you  find  them ;  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth 
the  search. 

Ant,  WeU ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  samfl 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of  ? 

Ba^s.  'Tis  not  imknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port  ^ 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gag'd.^    To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
T*  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant,  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Bass,  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  ^* 
The  self-same  way  with  more  advised  watch,^ 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and,  by  adventuring  both. 


^  tiear  was  often  used  of  any  business,  matter,  or  affair  in  hand. 

21  Not  good  for  the  matrimonial  market,  unless  she  have  the  rare  faft  of 
•flence  to  recommend  her,  or  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  other  attractions. 

^  Port  is  bearing^  carringe,  behaviour.  —  Next  line,  "  continuance  q/*." 

28  Gag'd  is  pledged.  So  in  1  Henry  IV.  \.  3:  "That  men  of  your 
nobility  and  power  did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf." 

2*  Arrows  were  variously  formed  for  different  ranges.  A  shaft "  of  the 
self-same  flight  "  was  an  arrow  made  for  shooting  the  S'-me  distance; —  IIU 
for  its,  which  was  not  then  n  legitimate  word.     See  p'>ge  63,  note  22. 

26  Advised  is  careful  deliberate.  So  Bacon  say*  that  judjies  ought  to  be 
"more  achisedthsLU  confidant."  —  Observe,  especially,  that  in  the  text  as  here 
set  forth,  —  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  old  copies,  —  in  all  such  words,  ed,  wheo 
printed  in  full,  except  in  words  ending  in  ied,  always  makes  a  syllable  by 
Itself,  and  is  required  by  the  verse  to  be  so.    See  page  39,  iiotA  Q. 
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I  oft  found  both.     1  urge  this  childhood  proof,* 
Because  what  foEows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost ;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt,  — 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  —  or  to  i5nd  both. 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant  You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time, 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ;  ^ 
And  out  of  doubt  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
llian  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  1  am  prest  unto  it :  ^  therefore  speak. 

Bass,  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left ; 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 
Of  wondrous  virtues :  sometimes  from  her  eyes  * 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia : 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth ; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors ;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece  ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos'  strand, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

0  my  Antonio !  had  I  but  the  means 

To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them,** 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift. 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant  Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea ; 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore  go  forth ; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do : 
That  shall  be  nick'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 


^  The  Poet  elsewhere  has  chMhood  in  the  sense  of  childith, 

27  Circumstance 'iR  circumlocutvm.    Thus,  in //nm/e^,  i.  5:  **  And  80,  with- 
out more  circumstance  at  ail,  I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part.** 

28  Prest  is  pnmpt,  ready ;  from  an  old  French  word.     Spenser  has  it  !%• 
peatediv  in  the  same  sense.     The  Latin  presto  is  the  origin  of  it. 

29  Sometimes  and  sometime  were  used  indifferently  in  tbe  sentfe  oifir^ 
merjy. 

*  The  language  is  awkward:  "  as  one  of  them,"  we  shoold ^yf 
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Gro,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 

Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make, 

To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  [^Exeunt 

Scene  II.    Belmont.    A  Boom  in  Portia's  House. 
ErUer  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Por.  By  my  troth,^  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  a- weary  of 
this  great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  sweet  Madam,  if  your  miseries  were 
in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are :  and  yet, 
for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  diat  starve  with  nothing.  It  is  no  small  happiness, 
therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean :  superfluity  comes  sooner 
by  white  hairs,^  but  competency  lives  longer. 

Por,  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounc'd. 

Ner,  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Por,  K  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good 
to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages 
princes'  pal'aces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own 
instructions :  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teach- 
ing. The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,'  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree :  such  a  hare  is  madness  the 
youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple.  But 
this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband.-^ 
O  me,  the  word  choose  !  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would, 
nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter 
curb'd  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father.  —  Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa, 
that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor  refuse  none  ? 

Ner,  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous ;  and  holy  men  at  their 
death  have  good  inspirations :  therefore,  the  lottery  that  he 
bath  devised  in  these  three  chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  — 
whereof  who  chooses  his  meaning  chooses  you  —  will  no 
doubt  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  whom  you 
shall  rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is  there  in  yom*  affection 
towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are  already  come? 

Por,  I  pray  thee  over-name  them,  and  as  thou  namest 
them,  I  wiU  describe  them ;  and,  according  to  my  description, 
level  at  my  affection.* 

Ner,  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  Prince. 

1  Trolh  is  but  an  old  form  of  truth, 

3  That  is,  superfluity  sooner  acquires  white  hairs;  becomes  old.  We  still 
•ay,  how  did  he  come  byifi  —  The  quartos  have  "  no  mean  happiness,"  which 
BUikes  a  poor  jingle  with  **  seated  in  the  meany 

•  This  use  of  blood  was  verj"  common.    See  page  92,  note  9. 

*  Leod  at  is  guMt  or  infer.    The  Po«t  uses  aim  in  the  aaoiQ  a^iiaft. 
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Por  Ay,  that's  a  colt  ^  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk 
of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  hia 
own  good  parts,  that  he  can  shoe  him  himself.  I  am  much 
afraid  my  lady  his  mother  play'd  false  with  a  smith. 

Ner,  Then  is  there  the  Ck)unty  Palatine. 

Por,  He  doth  nothing  but  frown ;  as  who  should  Siiy,  An 
you  will  not  have  mcy  choose.  He  hears  merry  tales,  and 
smiles  not:  I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher 
when  he  grows  old,®  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in 
his  youth.  I  liad  rather  be  married  to  a  Death's-head  with  a 
bone  in  his  mouth  than  to  either  of  these.  God  defend  me 
from  these  two ! 

JVer.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,'^  Monsieur  le  Bon? 

Por.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man. 
In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker :  but  he !  why,  he 
hath  a  horse  better  than  the  Neapolitan's ;  a  better  bad  habit 
of  frowning  than  the  Count  Palatine :  he  is  every  man  in  no 
man :  if  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a-capering ;  he  will 
fence  with  his  own  shadow.  If  I  should  marry  him,  I  should 
marry  twenty  husbands.  K  he  would  despise  me,®  I  would 
forgive  him;  for,  if  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never 
requite  him. 

Ner.  What  say  you  then  to  Faulconbridge,  the  young 
baron  of  England? 

Por.  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him ;  for  he  understands 
not  me,  nor  I  him :  he  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian; 
and  you  will  come  into  the  court  and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor 
penny-worth  in  the  English.  He  is  a  proper  man's  picture;* 
but,  alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb  show  ?  ^^  How 
oddly  he  is  suited !  I  think  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy, 
his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany ,*^  and  ms 
behaviour  everywhere. 

6  The  Neapolitans  were  eminently  skilled  in  horsemanship.  —  CoU  is  ased 
for  a  witless,  heady,  ga}'  3'oiingster. 

^  "  The  weeping  philosopher  '*  was  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  who  became  a 
complete  recluse,  and  retreat*fd  to  the  mountains,  where  be  lived  on  pot-herbo. 
He  was  called  "the  weeping  philosopher"  because  he  mourned  over  the 
follies  of  mankind,  iust  as  Deuiocritus  was  called  "  the  laughing  philosopher*' 
because  he  laughed  at  them.  Perhaps  PoHia  has  in  mind  the  precept,  '*  .fie* 
jolce  with  those  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep." 

1  By  and  of  were  among  the  words  not  fully  differentiated  in  the  Pcet'i 
time.  So  again,  ui  Act  ii.  scene  9 :  *'  That  many  may  be  meant  by  the  fool 
multitude."     See  page  33,  note  18. 

8  Would  for  should ;  the  two  words  being  often  used  indifferently.  So  a 
little  after:  "  You  «Aom/</ refuse  to  perform."  See  preceding  note  and  ref- 
erence. 

®  A  proper  man  is  a  handsome  man. 

w  For  an  instance  of  duiiib  ^ow,  see  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  scene  2. 

u  Bonnet  and  hat  have  changed  places  with  each  other,  since  the  Poet*! 
time. 
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Ner,  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,^^  his  neighbour  ? 

Por,  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him ;  for  he 
borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he 
would  pay  him  again  when  he  was  able :  I  think  <ho  French- 
man became  his  surety,  and  seal'd  under  for  another.*^ 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony's nephew  ? 

Pot.  Veiy  vilely  in  the  morning  when  he  is  sober,  and 
mosi  vilely  in  the  afternoon  when  he  is  dinink :  when  he  is 
litjst,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man ;  and  when  he  is  worst, 
he  is  little  better  than  a  beast.  An  the  worst  fall  that  ever 
fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the  right  cas- 
ket, you  should  refuse  to  perform  your  father's  will,  if  you 
should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Por,  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee,  set  a 
deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary  casket ; "  for,  if 
the  Devil  be  within,  and  that  temptation  without,  I  know  he 
will  choose  it.  I  will  do  any  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be 
married  to  a  sponge. 

JVer.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of  these  lords : 
they  have  acquainted  me  with  their  determination ;  which  is, 
indeed,  to  return  to  their  home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no 
more  suit,  unless  you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than 
your  father's  imposition,^  depending  on  the  caskets. 

Por,  K  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,^®  I  will  die  as  chaste 
as  Diana,  imless  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner  of  my  father's 

^  So  in  the  quartos.  In  the  folio  Scottish  was  changed  to  other;  doubth 
less  on  account  of  Kin^r  Jnoies. 

^  To  seal  was  to  suoicribe ;  as  Antonio  afterwards  says,  "  1*11  seal  to  such 
a  bond.*'  The  principal  sealed  to  a  bond,  his  surety  sealed  under.  The 
meaning  therefore  is,  tnat  the  Frenchman  became  surety  for  another  box  of 
the  e:ir,  to  be  given  in  repayment  of  the  first. 

M  'I'he  tonmff  ca'^ket.  So,  in  King  John^  iv.  2:  "Standing  on  slippers 
which  his  nimble  haste  had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet.*' 

ifi  /Sort  appears  to  be  here  used  in  the  sense  of  lot;  from  the  Latin  sors» 
Sq,  in  TroUus  and  Cressida,  i.  3:  *'Let  blockish  Ajax  draw  the  sort  to  fight 
with  Hector.'*  —  **  Your  father's  imposition"  means  the  conditions  imposed 
by  vour  father. 

1*  Shakespeare  here  turns  the  word  sU>yl  into  a  proper  name.  That  he 
knew  it  to  be  a  generic,  not  an  individual  name,  appears  in  Othello^  iii.  4: 
**  A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world  the  Sun  to  course  two  hundred 
compasses,  in  her  pro|)hetic  fury  sew'd  the  work."  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  Of 
Delays^  also  uses  the  word  as  a  proper  name:  **  Fortune  is  like  'the  market 
where,  many  times,  if  vou  can  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fall ;  and  again,  it 
is  sometimes  like  Sibyun's  ofi*er,  which  at  first  onereth  the  commoditv  at  the 
full,  then  consumeth  part  and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the  price."  The  par- 
ticular Sibyl  referred  to  by  Portia  is  probably  the  Cuma^an  Sibyl,  so  named 
from  Cumse  in  Italy,  where  she  had  her  prophetic  seat.  Apollo  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  offered  to  grant  any  request  she  might  make.  Her  request  waa 
that  she  might  live  as  many  years  as  she  held  grams  of  sand  in  her  hand. 
She  forgot  to  ask  for  the  continuance  of  her  beauty  also,  and  so  bad  a  rathei 
hard  ba^^gain  of  it 
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^ill.  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable ;  for 
Jbere  is  not  one  amon^  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence^ 
and  I  pray  Grod  grant  them  a  fair  departure." 

Ner,  Do  you  not  remember,  buly,  in  your  father's  time,  a 
Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in  com- 
pany of  tl»e  JMarquess  of  Montferrat? 

Por.  Yes,  yes;  it  was  Bassanio:  as  I  think,  so  was  he 
caird. 

Ner,  True,  Madam :  h(  i,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  fooU 
ish  eyes  look'd  upon,  was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

Por,  I  remember  him  well;  and  I  remember  him  wcrthy 
of  thy  praise.  — 

Enter  a  Servant, 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

Serv,  The  four  strangers "  seek  for  you,  Madam,  to  take 
their  leave ;  and  there,  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the 
Prince  of  Morocco ;  who  brings  word,  the  Piince  his  master 
will  be  here  to-night. 

Por,  K I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good  heart  as 
I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should  be  glad  of  his 
approach :  if  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint  *®  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive 
me.* 

Come,  Nerissa.  —  Sirrah,  go  before.  — 

Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at 
the  door.  \ExewnJL 

Scene  III.      Venice,    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

Shy,  Three  thousand  ducats,  —  weU. 
Ba^s,  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 
Sky,  For  three  months,  —  well. 

Bass,  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be  boond. 
Shy,  Antonio  shall  become  bound,  —  well. 
Bass,  May  you  stead  mo  ?  ^    Will  you  pleasure  me  ?     Shflll 
1  know  your  answer  ? 

IT  So  in  the  q^uartos :  the  folio,  **  1  wish  them  a  fair  departure.**  Tlia 
diange  was  mnde  in  pursuance  of  a  statute,  pa-«sed  in  the  first  year  of  James, 
1603^,  against  desecrating  the  sacred  names.  I  prefer  what  the  Poet*s  cwn 
genius  dictated,  to  wliat  was  done  by  Act  of  Parliament 

W  An  oversight,  perhaps.     There  were  six  of  them. 

10  Condition  is  temper,  disposition.  8o  used  continually  by  Shakeflpearo, 
and  other  writers  of  his  time. 

*»  Devils  were  imagined  and  represented  as  of  dark  colour.  So,  in 
Othello^  lago  savs~to  Brabantio,  "  Ttie  Devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you," 
referring  to  the  Poor's  colour.  —  Shnfl  is  amfesswH. 

1  Another  instance  of  the  undifferentiated  use  of  words.  Instead  td 
ma^y  we  should  use  can  or  loW,.    See  note  8,  preceding  scene. 
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Shff.  Three  tliousaud  ducats  for  three  months,  and  Antonio 
bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that 

Sk^.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ? 

Shff.  Ho !  no,  no,  no,  no ;  —  my  meaning,  in  saying  he  is  a 
good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient 
Yet  his  means  are  in  supposition :  he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to 
Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies ;  I  understand  moreover  upon 
the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England ; 
and  other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad.''  But  ships 
arc  but  boards,  sailors  but  men :  there  be  land-rats  and  water- 
rats,  land-thieves  and  water-thieves,  —  I  mean,  pirates:  and 
then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks.  The  man 
is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient  Three  thousand  ducats;  —  I 
think  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shff.  I  will  be  assured  I  may ;  and,  that  I  may  be  assured, 
I  will  bethink  me.     May  I  speak  with  Antonio  ? 

Bass.  K  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which 
your  prophet  the  Nazarite  conjured  the  Devil  into.'  I  wUl  buy 
with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so 
following ;  but  I  will  not  eat  widi  you,  drink  with  you,  nor 
pray  with  you.  What  news  on  the  Rialto?  —  Who  is  he 
comes  here? 

Miter  Antonio. 

Bass.  This  is  Signior  Antonio. 

Shy.  [^Aside.']  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  I 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian ;  * 
But  more,  for  that  in  low  simplicity 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice.* 

3  Squandered  here  means  eimply  scatter ed^  dispersed;  a  frequent  usage  if 
the  time. 

s  Alluding  to  the  permission  given  to  the  Legion  of  devils  to  entei  mto 
tlie  herd  of  swine:  St.  Lttke  viii  33.. —  Habitation  is  used  of  the  body;  the 
direlling-place,  in  this  instance,  of  the  devils. 

^  Ftn-  was  often  used  with  the  exact  sense  of  our  becaiue. 

*  Usanee^  usury,  and  interest  were  all  terms  of  precisely  the  same  import 
in  Shakespeare's  time;  there  being  then  no  such  law  or  custom  whereby 
usury  has  since  come  to  mean  the  taking  of  interest  above  a  certain  rate. 
How  the  taking  of  interest,  at  whatever  rate,  was  commonlv  esteemed,  is 
shown  in  Lord  Bacon's  Kssny  of  Usury^  where  he  mentions  the  popular  ar- 
euments  against  it:  **That  the  usurer  is  the  greatest  Sabbath-breaker, 
be^uise  his  plough  goeth  every  Sunday ;  that  the  usurer  breaketh  the  tirst 
law  that  was  made  ror  mankind  after  the  fall,  which  was,  *  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread ,  *  that  usurers  should  have  orangtrtavim%  6ontte<i 
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If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,' 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation  ;  and  he  rails, 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 

On  me,  my  bai'gains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 

Which  he  calls  interest :  Cursed  be  my  tribe. 

If  I  forgive  him  1 

Bass,  Shylock,  do  you  hear  ? 

Shy,  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store ; 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  tlie  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats:  What  of  that? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me.     But,  soft!  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire ?  —  \_To  Ant.]  Rest  you  fair,  good  Signior ; 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant,  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess. 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom.  —  Is  he  yet  possess'd ' 
How  much  you  would  ?  • 

Shy,  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

A7it,  And  for  three  months. 

Shy,  I  had  forgot ;  —  three  months ;  you  told  me  so. 
Well  then,  your  bond ;  and,  let  me  see,  —  But  hear  you : 
Methought  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant,  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy,  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep,— 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor ;  ay,  he  was  the  third,®  — 

Ant,  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  interest  ? 

Shy,  No,  not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you  would  say. 
Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did, 
Wlien  Laban  and  himself  were  compromised. 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire. 


because  they  do  Judaize ;  that  it  is  against  nature  for  money  to  beget  money, 
and  the  like."  The  words  in  Italic  show  that  usury  was  regarded  as  a  badge 
of  Judaism. 

*  Some  explain  this  as  a  phrase  of  wrestling;  others,  of  hunting.  To 
have  one  im  the  hip  was  to  have  the  advantage  of  him;  as  when  a  wrestler 
seized  his  antagonist  hy  that  part,  or  a  hound  a  deer. 

7  Possessed  was  often  used  for  informed.  —  Excess^  second  line  before 
means  in  excess  of  the  sum  lent ;  that  is,  interest. 

8  The  third,  reckoning  Abraham  himself  as  the  first.  —  See  GeneiJi 
xzvii 
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This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest ; 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not* 

AtU,  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  seiVd  for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass. 
But  sway'd  and  fashion'd  by  the  hand  of  Heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  ^®  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Shy,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  ^ast 
But  note  me,  Signior. 

Ant,  Mark  you  this,  Bassanlo, 

The  Devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart : 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath !  ^^ 

Shy,  Three  thousand  ducats ;  —  'tis  a  good  round  sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  —  then,  let  me  see,  the  rate-^ 

Aat,  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholding  to  you  ? 

Shy,  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
In  the  Rialto,  vou  have  rated  me  ^^ 
About  my  moneys,  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat,  dog. 
And  spet  ^  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys :  you  say  so ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold :  moneys  is  your  suit 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?     Should  I  not  say, 
Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible^ 

^  See  Genesis  xxx.  31-43. 

10  That  is,  inserted  in  the  Scriptures. 

11  Falsehood  here  means  knavery^  treachery,  as  truth  is  sometimes  used 
for  honesty. 

^  In  this  scene  we  have  already  had  "  on  the  Rialto,"  and  "  upon  th« 
Rialto."  Concerning  the  pi  ice  meant,  Rogers  thus  speaks  in  one  of  the 
notes  to  his  poem  on  Italy:  "  Rialto  is  the  name,  not  of  the  bridge,  but  of 
the  island  from  which  it  is  called;  and  the  Venetians  sav  il  ponte  di  Rialto^ 
as  we  say  Westminster-bridge.  In  that  island  is  the  exchange;  and  I  have 
often  walked  there  as  on  classic  ground.  In  the  days  of  Antonio  and  Bas- 
sanio  it  was  second  to  none." 

1*  So  in  the  old  copies,  but  commonly  changed  to  spit.  As  an  old  form 
•f  the  word,  and  as  giving  a  Shylockinn  tang  to  the  speech,  spet  ought  to  be 
retained.  —  Gaberdine  was  a  long,  coarse  outer  garment  or  frock.  Caliban. 
fai  The  Tempest^  ii.  2,  wears  one  big  enough,  it  seems,  to  wrap  both  himseli 
and  Trincuio  in. 
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A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  f  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  'bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness^ 
Say  this, — 

Fair  sir,  you  spet  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spurred  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  called  me  dog  ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
rU  lend  you  thus  m^ch  moneys  f 

Ant,  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If'  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friend ;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  ^*  of  barren  metal  of  his  fiiend?) 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who  if  he  break,^*  thou  may'st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  I 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love. 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  with, 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit  ^* 
Of  usance  for  my  moneys,  and  you'll  not  hear  me : 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant,  This  were  kindness. 

Shy,  This  kindness  will  I  show : 
Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  smns  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fau*  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant,  Content,  in  faith ;  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond. 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass,  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me : 
I'll  rather  dwell  ^  in  my  necessity. 

Ant,  Why,  fear  not,  man  ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it : 
Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy,  O,  father  Abraham,  what  these  Christians  are, 
Whose  own  hard  dealing  teaches  them  suspect 

M  Breed  is  interest^  money  bred  from  the  principal, 
u  For  this  uniting  of  the  relative  and  personal  pronouDS,  10^  and  ikr,  ia 
one  subiect,  see  page  39,  note  2. 

lA  D(jU  was  a  small  Italian  coin,  considerably  less  than  our  cent. 
17  That  is,  conlinue^  or  abide. 
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The  thoughts  of  others !  —  Pray  you,  tell  me  this : 

If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 

By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man 

Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefe,  or  goats.     I  say. 

To  buy  his  fe-vour  I  extend  this  friendship : 

If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu ; 

And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not 

Ant,  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Sht/.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's : 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond, 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight ; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard  " 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  and  presently     . 
I  will  be  with  you.  [^U. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian ;  he  grows  kind. 

Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay ; 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.  [MxeunL 


ACT  II.    Scene  I.    Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  House* 

Flourish  of  Comets.     Bnter  the  Priiice  of  Morocco,  and  hi$ 
Train  ;  Portia,  Nerissa,  and  other  of  her  Attendants. 

Mor.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  bumish'd  Sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,^  his  or  mine. 
I  tell  tliee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant :  ^  by  my  love  I  swear. 
The  best- regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 

w  Fearftd  guard  is  a  guard  that  is  not  to  be  trusted,  but  gives  cause  of 
fear.    To  tear  was  anciently  tb  give  as  well  as  fed  terrors. 

1  R^  blood  is  a  traditionary  sign  of  couraiie.  Thus  Macbeth  calls  one 
of  bis  frighted  soldiers  a  llly-uver'd  boy;  again,  in  this  play,  cowards  are 
said  to  have  livers  a*  while  as  milk;  and  an  effeminate  man  is  termed  a 
mUktop, 

*  Fear  was  often  used  as  a  transitive  verb,  in  the  sense  of  frighten  or  ter. 
rf^    See  last  note  of  preceding  scene. 

ft 
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Have  lov'd  it  too.     I  would  not  change  this  hue. 
Except  to  st€al  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

Por,  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes ;  * 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  rtght  of  voluntary  choosing : 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  will,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 
Yourself,  renowned  Prince,  then  stood  as  fair 
As  any  comer  I  have  look*d  on  yet 
For  my  affection. 

Mor,  Even  for  that  I  thank  you* 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar, — 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince  * 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman,  — 
I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee,  lady :  But,  alas  the  while  ! 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,^  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  Fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain, 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Par.  You  must  take  your  chance ; 

And  eitner  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  swear,  before  you  choose,  if  you  choose  wrong 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage ;  therefore  be  advis'd. 

Mor,  Nor  will  not :  Come,  bring  me  unto  my  chance. 


*  She  means  that  reason  and  judorment  have  a  voice  potential  in  her  mat* 
rimonial  thoughts.    Nice  has  somewhat  the  sense  of  fanciful  here. 

*  A  "  History  of  the  Wars  between  the  Turks  and  Persians,"  translated 
ftt>m  the  Italian',  was  published  in  London  in  1595;  from  which  ShakespeHre 
might  have  learned  that  "jSo^,  an  ancient  word  signifying  a  wise  man,"  was 
*'  grown  to  be  the  common  name  of  the  Emperors  of  rersia."  I^imael  Sophi 
is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  what  was  called  the  Sufiavian  d\iia8ty. 
The  same  potentate  is  twice  referred  to  in  Twelfth  Night.  —  ^olynaau  the 
Magnificent  had  an  unfortunsite  campaign  with  the  Persians  in  1535. 

<>  If  thev  stake  the  question  of  wnich  is  the  braver  man  upon  a  game  of 
dice. —  LicBas  was  the  servant  Qrpnge  of  Hercules,  who  ignorantly  orouglit 
to  his  master  from  Dejatiira  the  poisoned  shirt.  Hercules  was  a  descendant 
of  Alceus^  and  so  is  called,  in  the  Greek  idiom,  Alcides. 
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Par,  First,  fonvard  to  the  Temple :  •  after  diimer 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Mor,  Good  fortmie  then ! 

To  make  me  bless'd,  or  cursed*st  among  men.  \_ExeunL 

Scene  II.      Venice.    A  Street 

-^n<ei*  Launcelot  Gobbo. 

Taiuu,  Certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from 
this  Jew  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow,  and  tempts 
me,  saying  to  me,  —  Gobbo,  Launceht  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot, 
or  good  Gobbo,  or  good  Launceht  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take 
the  start,  run  away:  My  conscience  says,  —  No;  take  heedj 
honest  Launceht;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo,  or,  as  aforesaid, 
honest  Launceht  Gobbo  ;  do  not  run  ;  scorn  running  with  thy 
heels.  Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack :  Via  / 
says  the  fiend ;  ^  away  !  says  flie  fiend ;  for  the  Heavens,^  rouse 
up  a  brave  mind,  says  the  fiend,  and  run.  Well,  my  con- 
science, hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely 
to  me,  —  My  honest  friend  Launceht,  being  an  honest  man*$ 
son,  —  or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son ;  for,  indeed,  my  father 
did  something  smack,  something  gi*ow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of 
taste;  —  well,  my  conscience  says,  Launceht,  budge  not. 
Budge,  ssijs  the  fiend :  budge  not,  says  my  conscience.  Con- 
science, say  I,  you  counsel  well ;  fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well : 
tx)  be  rul'd  by  my  conscience,  I  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my 
master,  who  (God  bless  the  mark !)  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  and,  to 
run  away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  rul'd  by  the  fiend,  who, 
saving  your  reverence,^  is  the  Devil  himself.  Certainly  the 
Jew  is  die  very  Devil  incarnation ;  and,  in  my  conscience,  my 
conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience,  to  offer  to  counsel 
me  to  stay  with  the  Jew.  The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly 
counsel :  I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heels  are  at  your  command- 
ment ;  I  will  run. 

*  That  is,  to  the  church,  to  take  the  oath  mentioned  just  before,  and  d9- 
'■cribed  more  particularly  in  the  eighth  scene  of  this  Act.     Bibles  were  not 

kept  in  private  houses  in  the  Poet's  time. 

1  Vial  is  Italian,  meaning,  away!  —  To  scorn  a  thing  with  the  heels 
appears  to  have  been  an  old  phrase  for  spurning  or  kicking  at  a  thing. 
Snakespeare  has  the  phrase  agMin  in  Much  Ado  abmit  Nothing^  lii.  4.  Laun- 
celot  seems  to  be  in  chase  of  h  quibble  between  the  heels  as  used  in  kicking, 
and  the  heels  as  used  in  running. 

*  Ftrr  the  Heavens  was  merely  a  petty  oath.  To  make  the  fiend  conjure 
Launcelot  to  do  a  thing  for  Heaven's  sake,  is  a  specimen  of  that  '*  acute  non- 
sense "  which  Barrow  makes  one  of  the  species  of  wit. 

*  Saving  your  reverence  is  a  sort  of  apologetic  phrase  for  saying  some- 
thing lewd  or  coarse  or  profane;  somewhat  like  our, "  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so/*  **  God  save  the  mark  **  and  *'  God  bless  the  mark,"  are  phrases  of 
d£uUir  import 
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Emter  old  Gobbo,  with  a  Basket 

Gob,  Master  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you,  which  is  the  way 
to  Master  Jew's  ? 

Laun,  [^Aside.']  O  Heavens,  this  is  my  true-begotten  father ! 
who,  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high-gravel-blijad,  knows  me 
not :  —  I  will  try  confusions  with  him.* 

Gob.  Master  yoimg  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  which  is  the 
way  to  Master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the  next  turning,  bui, 
at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left ;  marry,  at  the  very 
next  turning  turn  of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the 
Jew's  house. 

Gob,  By  God's  sondes,^  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that  dwells  with  him, 
dwell  with  him  or  no  ? 

Laun,  Talk  you  of  young  Master  Launcelot?  —  \_AsideJ\ 
Mark  me  now;  now  will  I  raise  the  waters.  —  [2b  At»».J 
Talk  you  of  young  Master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob,  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son:*  his  father, 
though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor  man,  and,  Gk)d  be 
thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laun,  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  'a  will,  we  talk  of  young 
Master  Launcelot 

Gob,  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  sir'.^ 

Laun,  But  I  pray  you,  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I  beseech  you, 
talk  you  of  young  Master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob,  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  mastership. 

Laun,  Ergo,  ]\Iaster  Launcelot  Talk  not  of  Master 
Launcelot,  father;  for  the  young  gentleman  —  according  to 
Fates  and  Destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings,  the  Sisters  Three, 
and  such  branches  of  learning  —  is,  indeed,  deceased ;  or,  as 
you  would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  Heaven. 

Gob,  ]\Iarry,  God  forbid !  the  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my 
age,  my  very  prop. 

*  This  is  usually  printed  conclusions^  following  one  of  the  quartos.    Tk9» 
other  quarto  and  tlie  folio  have  confusions.    To  try  conclusions  is,  in  o  d  lan- 
guage, to  try  experiments.     Try  confusions  is  a  Gobboism,  like  **  the  Uevil 
incarnation"  above. 

^  God's  sonties  was  probably  a  corruption  of  Grod^s  saints^  in  old  languag* 
sawictes. 

6  Master,  which  we  have  bled  and  disbrained  into  mister^  meant  soniA- 
thing  in  the  Poet's  time,  as  a  title  of  respect.  Shakespeare  himself  had  no 
right  to  the  title  till  he  got  his  father  made  into  a  gentleman  b}'  procuring 
for  liini  a  coat  of  arms  from  the  Herald's  College 

7  It  appears  that  old  Gubbo  himself  was  named  Launcelot:  hence  in  the 
next  speech  Launcelot  junior  asks  him  if  he  talks  oi  young  Master  Launcelott 
The  reader  will  see  that  Launcelot  senior  scruples  to  give  bis  son  the  title  ol 
moMttr, 
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Lauiu  \_A8ide,']  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or.  a  horel-post,  a 
staff,  or  a  prop  ?  —  [7b  himJ\  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young  gentleman ; 
but,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy  —  Go(l  rest  his  soul !  — 
alive,  or  dead  ? 

Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  ?  ® 

Goh.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind ;  I  know  you  not. 

Lann*  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you  might  fail  of 
the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child. 
Well,  old  man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of  your  son.  [Kiieeh^ 
with  his  hack  to  him,']  Give  me  your  blessing:  truth  will 
come  to  light;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long,  —  a  man's  son 
may ;  but,  in  the  end,  truth  will  out. 

Gob,  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up:  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling  about  it,  but 
give  me  your  blessing :  I  am  Launcelot,  your  boy  that  was, 
your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  thai :  but  I  am 
Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man;  and  I  am  sure  Margery  your  wife 
ifi  my  mother. 

Gob.  Iler  name  is  Margery  indeed :  1*11  be  sworn,  if  thou 
be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and  blood.  [^Taking 
hold  of  his  back  hair.']  Lord  worshipped  might  He  be  I 
what  a  beard  hast  thon  got !  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy 
chin,  than  Dobbin  my  phill-horse  ®  has  on  his  tuil.^° 

Laun,  \_Rising]  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail 
grows  backward :  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of  his  tail  than 
I  have  of  my  face,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Gob,  Loitl,  how  art  thou  chang'd !  How  dost  thou  and  thy 
master  agree?  I  have  brought  him  a  present.  How  'gree 
you  now? 

Laun.  Well,  well ;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  hjive  set  up 
my  rest "  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  run  some 
gromid.  My  master's  a  very  Jew :  Give  him  a  present !  give 
him  a  halter :  I  am  faniish'd  in  his  sei'vice ;  you  may  tell  every 
finger  I  have  with  my  ribs.     Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  come : 

8  It  was  customary  for  young  people  to  address  any  old  man  or  woman  as 
Aither  or  mother.  Hence*  old  Gobbo  does  not  recognize  his  sou  on  being 
cUled  father  by  him. 

*  That  is,  iA^yi-horse,  or  horse  that  goes  in  the  shafts.    Phill  \%  usually 

{printed  thill;  the  editors  probably  not  knowing  that  phiHorfU  was  a  common 
onn  of  thitt. 

w  A  stage  tradition  makes  voung  Launcelot  turn  the  back  of  his  head 
to  the  old  man,  instead  of  his  chin. 

^  A  phrase  from  the  old  game  '^^  primero;  meaning,  to  stand  upon  th€ 
cards  yoa  have  in  hand,  hoping  your  adversary's  hand  will  prove  worse 
Hence  to  make  up  one's  mind,  or  be  determined. 
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give  me  your  present  to  one  Master  Bassanio,  who  indeed 
gives  rare  new  liveries :  If  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  run  as  fer 
as  God  has  any  ground." —  O,  rare  fortune !  here  comes  the 
man :  —  to  him,  father ;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew  any 
longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  taith  Leonardo,  and  other  Fofhwef^. 

Bass,  You  may  do  so ;  but  let  it  be  so  hasted,  that  supper 
be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the  clock.  See  these  letteif 
delivered ;  put  the  liveries  to  makmg ;  and  desire  Gratianc  to 
come  anon  to  my  lodging.  [^JSont  a  Sencmi* 

Laun,  To  him,  father. 

Gob,  God  bless  your  worship ! 

Bass,  Gramercy !  ^  Would'st  thou  aught  with  me  ? 

Gob,  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy,  — 

Imuu,  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man,  that 
would,  sir,  —  as  my  father  shall  specify,  — 

Gob,  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would  say,  tc 
serve,  — 

Laun,  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve  the  Jew, 
and  I  have  a  desire  —  as  my  father  shall  specify,  — 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's  reverence) 
are  scarce  cater-cousins,^^  — 

Laun,  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  Jew  having 
done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me  —  as  my  father,  being,  I  hope, 
an  old  man,  shall  frutify  unto  you,  — 

Gob,  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves  '^  that  I  would  bestow 
upon  your  worship ;  and  my  suit  is,  — 

Laun,  In  very  brief,  thcr  suit  is  impertinent  to  myself,  as 
your  worship  shall  know  by  this  honest  old  man ;  and,  though 
I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet,  poor  man,  my  father. 

Ihjss,  One  speak  for  both  :  —  AYliat  would  you  ? 

Laun,  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob,  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bass,  I  know  thee  well ;  thou  hjist  obtained  thy  suit : 
Shylock  thy  master  spoke  with  me  this  day, 

^  We  must  remember  that  in  Venice  it  was  not  easy  to  find  groood 
enough  to  run  upon. 

18  Grtai  thanks  I  from  the  French  grand  merci. 

1^  Cater-cousin  is  commonly  exphtined  fourth  cousin;  cator  being,  it  k 
said,  from  the  French  quatve. 

^  There  has  been  no  little  speculation  among  the  later  critics,  whether 
Shakespeare  ever  visited  Italy.  Mr.  C.  A.  IJrown  argues  strongly  that  he 
did,  and  refers  to  this  passage  among  others  in  proof  of  it:  *'  Where  did  he 
learn  of  an  old  villager's  coming  into  the  city  with  '  a  dish  of  doves  *  as  a 
present  to  his  son's  master?  A  present  thus  given,  and  in  our  days  too,  and 
of  doves,  is  not  uncommon  in  Italy.  I  myself  have  partaken  there,  with 
due  relish,  in  memory  of  poor  old  Gobbo,  of  a  dish  of  doves,  presented  bv 
tlie  fiither  of  a  servant.'* 
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And  hath  preferr'd  thee ;  ^'  if  it  be  preferment 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Lawfi.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between  my 
master  Shylock  and  you,  sir :  you  have  the  grace  of  God,  sir, 
and  he  hath  enough.^^ 

BoLSS*  Thou  speak'st  it  well.  —  Go,  father,  with  thy  son.  — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out.  —  [  Tb  his  followers,^  Give  him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows' ;  ^'^  see  it  done. 

Lawu  Father,  in :  —  I  cannot  get  a  service,  no ;  —  I  have 
ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head.  —  Well,  [^Looking  on  his  palm,^ 
if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table,*^  which  doth  offer  to 
swear  upon  a  book,  I  shall  have  good  fortune !  —  Go  to ;  here's 
a  simple  line  of  life !  ^  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives !  Alas, 
fifteen  wives  is  nothing !  aleven  widows  and  nine  maids  is  a 
simple  coming-in  for  one  man ;  and  then  to  'scape  drowning 
thrice ;  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feath 
er-bed ;  —  here  are  simple  'scapes !  ^^  Well,  if  Fortune  be  a 
woman,  she's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear.^  —  Father,  come ; 
I'll  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

[^MceurU  Ladncelot  and  old  Gobbo 

Bass,  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  thiuk  on  this : 
These  things  being  bought  and  orderly  bestow'd. 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance :  hi^  thee ;  go. 

Leon,  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

^nter  Gratiano. 

Grra.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Leon.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks.  [^Mnu 

^^  Recommended  thee]  often  so  used. 

17  "  He  that  hath  the  grace  of  God  hath  enough,"  or  something  sach, 
appears  to  have  been  "  the  old  proverb  "  in  question. 

18  That  is,  ornamented.  Guards  were  trimmings,  facings,  or  other  orna- 
ments, such  as  gold  and  silver  lace 

10  Launcelot,  applauding  himself  for  his  success  with  Bassanio,  and  look- 
ing into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  which  by  fortune-tellers  is  called  the  table, 
breaks  out  into  the  following  reflection:'"  Well,  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a 
fairer  table,  which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book.  1  shall  have  good  for- 
tune;"  thit  is,  a  table  which  doth  iiot  only  promise,  Out  offer  to  swear  upon  a 
book,  that  I  shall  have  good  fortune. 

^  The  line  in  the  palm  passing  roufid  the  root  of  the  thumb  was  called 
the  line  of  life  ;  that  which  begins  near  the  root  of  the  little  finger,  and  ex- 
tends towards  the  root  of  the  fore-finger,  was  the  line  of  fortune. 

21  Launcelot  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  chiromancy,  which  in  his  time 
had  its  learned  professors  and  practitioners  no  less  than  astrology.  In  1558 
was  put  forth  a  book  by  John  Indagine,  entitled  "  Brief  introductions,  both 
natural,  pleasant,  and  also  delectable,  unto  the  Art  of  Chiromancy,  or  man- 
ual divination,  and  Physiognomy:  with  circumstances  upon  the  faces  of  th« 
Signs.'*  **A  simple  line  of  life*'  written  in  the  palm  was  cause  of  exul- 
tation to  wiser  ones  than  young  Gobbo.  **  The  edge  of  a  feather-bed  "  i» 
probably  an  absurd  variation  of  the  phrase  '*  the  edge  oC  tVi^  ^Y^oid..** 

'*  Siee  Act  i.  scene  J,  note  20. 
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Gra,  Signior  Bassanio, — 

Bas^.  Gratiano! 

Gra,  T  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtain'd  it. 

Gra,  Kay,  you  must  not  deny  me:  I  must  go 
With  you  to  Belmont. 

Bass,  Why,  then  you  must     But  hear  thee,  Gratiano : 
Tho  J  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice ; 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 
Something  too  liberal.     Pray  thee,  take  pain 
T'  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to,^ 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra,  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me  : 

If  I  do  .not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely ; 
Nay,  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,'^  and  sigh,  and  say  amen ; 
Use  all  th'  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well-studied  in  a  sad  ostent  * 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass,  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra,  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gauge  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night.^ 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity : 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment     But  fare  you  well : 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra,  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest ; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  \_Eoeetmm 

Scene  m.     The  Same.    A  Room  in  ShylocJ^s  Houie. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jess.  I*m  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so : 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 

^  Mtsjcmstru'd  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and  is  spelt  nAem^ 
8ter*d  in  the  old  copies.     See  page  34,  note  22. 

^  People  used  to  keep  their  hats  on  while  anting  dinner.    Wbfle  graot 
was  sayinfT,  they  were  expected  to  take  the  hat  off  and  hold  it  over  the  eyes. 

^  That  is,  grave  appearance;  sk(rw  of  staid  and  serious  behaviour.    OtUni 
is  a  word  very  commonly  used  for  cAow  among  old  dramatic  mriten. 
^  Crauffe  jd  measure. 
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Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee : 
4iid,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly ; 
And  so  farewell :  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu;  tears  exhibit  my  tongue.^  Most  beiiutiful 
pagan,  most  sweet  Jew!  These  foolish  drops  do  somewhat 
drown  my  manly  spirit :  adieu !  \_.EjxiU 

Jess.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot.  — 
Alack,  what  h(^inous  sin  is  it  hi  me 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.  —  O  Lorenzo, 
K  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife, 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife!  \_ExU. 


ScEN£  IV.     TJie  Same,    A  Street 
Miter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and  Solanio. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time, 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

GrcL  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

SaL  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers.^ 

Sol,  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  order'd,* 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor,  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock :  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnish  us.  — 

Miter  Launcelot,  with  a  Letter, 

Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news  ? 

Laun,  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,^  it  shall  seem 
to  signify. 

Lor,  I  know  the  hand :  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  hand ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  that  it  writ  on 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ 

Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  sir. 

27  Exhibit  is  a  Grobboism  for  inhibit ;  that  is,  prevent  or  restrain, 

1  Old  language,  meaning  the  same  as  bespoken  torch-bearers  Jor  us, 

3  Qunintly.  derived  from  the  Latin  comptus,  was  often  used  in  the  sense 

of  graceful^  elegant. 

•  An  and  an  if  were  much  in  use  with  the  simple  force  of  {/*.  —  Break  up 

It  <^d  language  for  break  open. 
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Lor,  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

Laun,  M<arrj,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  the  Jew  to  sup  to- 
m'ght  witli  my  new  master  the  Christian. 

Lor,  Hold  here,  take  this.    [  Giving  him  money,'\  Tell  gen- 
tle Jessica 
I  will  not  fail  her :  speak  it  privately ; 

Go.  —  Grentlemen,  [^Exit  Launcblct. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer.* 

SaL  Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  about  it  straight. 

Sol,  And  so  will  I. 

Lor.  Meet  me  and  Gratiano 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

Sal,  'Tis  good  we  do  so.  [^Exeunt  Salar.  and  SOLAH. 

Gra,  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  ? 

Lor,  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all :  She  hath  directed 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house ; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  furnished  with ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  Heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake ; 
And  never  dare  Misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse,  — 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew.^ 
Come,  go  with  me:  peruse  this,  as  thou  goest 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  [^Eobeunf 

Scene  V.     The  Same,     Before  Shylock's  House. 
Enter  Shylock  and  Ladncelot. 

aS^^.  Well,  thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassiuiio :  — 
What,  Jessica !  —  thou  shalt  not  gormandize, 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me,  —  What,  Jessica !  — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out  — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say ! 

Laun,  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy,  Who  bids  thee  call  ?  I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  I  could  do  noth* 
ing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jess,  Caii  you  ?     What  is  your  will  ? 
Shy,  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica : 

*  The  prepositions  o/",  with,  and  by,  were  often  used  indifTerently.  S0|  ia 
Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning :  ^'  He  is  invested  of  a  precedent  dlqpo' 
dtion/*  ^  See  page  106,  note  7. 

'  FaUhUit  is  simply  wiUiotUfailh^  unbelieving. 
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There  are  my  keys.  —  But  wherefore  should  I  go  ? 

I  am  not  l)id  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 

But  yet  ril  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 

The  prodigal  Christian.*  —  Jessica,  my  girl. 

Look  to  my  house.  —  I  am  right  loth  to  go ; 

There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest, 

For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go :  my  young  master  doth  expect 
your  reproach. 

Shy,  So  do  I  his.* 

Itaun.  And  they  have  conspired  together,  —  I  will  not  say 
you  shall  see  a  masque ;  but  if  you  do,  then  it  was  not  for 
nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a-bleeding  on  Black-Monday  last  * 
at  six  o'clock  i'  the  morning,  falling  out  that  year  on  Ash* 
Wednesday  was  four  year  in  Uie  afternoon. 

Shy.  What,  are  there  masks  ?  —  Hear  you  me,  Jessica  • 
Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife,* 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street. 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces :  * 
But  stop  my  house's  ears, — I  mean  my  casements; 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house.  —  By  Jacob's  staff,**  I  swear 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night ; 
But  I  will  go.  —  Go  you  before  me,  sirrah ; 
Say,  I  will  come. 


1  In  Act  i.  Bcene  8,  Shylock  says,  "  I  will  wA  tat  with  you,  drink  with 
yon,  nor  pray  with  you."  Did  the  Poet  commit  an  oversight,  or  did  he 
mean  to  p  jt  the  Jew  at  odds  with  himself  out  of  hatred  to  the  Christian  ? 

2  Reproach  is  a  Gobboism  for  approach^  as,  in  a  former  scene,  y/*M<?/y  is 
for  certify.  Shylock  chooses  to  take  him  in  the  sense  of  reproach.  And  he 
expects  Bassanjo's  reproach  through  the  bankruptcy  of  Antonio.  This  may 
have  some  bearing  on  the  question  whether  Sh3'^lock  has  an^  hand  in  getting 
up  the  reports  of  Antonio's  *'  losses  at  sea,"  which  reports,  it  seems,  turn  out 
false  at  last. 

8  Kaster- Monday.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  thus  explained  by  Stowe: 
"  In  the  34th  of  Edward  III.,  the  14th  of  April,  and  the  morrow  after  Easter- 
day,  King  Edward,  with  his  host,  lay  before  the  city  of  Paris:  which  day 
was  full  dark  of  mist  and  hnil,  and  so  bitter  cold,  that  many  men  died  on 
their  horses'  backs  with  the  cold.  Wherefore  unto  this  day  it  hath 
been  called  Blach- Monday.''^  —  Bleeding  at  the  nose  was  anciently  considered 
ominous. 

^  One  of  the  quartos  and  the  folio  have  squealing.  There  has  been  some 
dispute  yrlieiher  wi'y-neck'd  Jife  mean  the  instrument  or  the  musician.  Bos- 
well  cited  a  passage  from  Barnabe  Rich's  Aphorisms^  1618,  which  appears  to 
settle  the  matter:  "  A  Ji/e  is  a  wry-neckt  musician^  for  he  always  looks  away 
from  his  instrument." 

6  Alluding  perhaps  to  the  painted  masks;  but  meaning,  withal,  an  insin* 
nation  of  duplicity,  or  doublefacedness. 

6  Hebrews  xi.*  21:  "By  faith,  Jacob,  when  he  was  a-dying,  blessed  both 
the  80D8  of  Joseph;  and  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  oi  ^\&  «Xa£.''^ 
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Laun.  I  will  go  before,  sir.  —  JVIistress,  look  out  at  window 
l)r  all  this ; 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 

Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.'  \_Exit  Laun. 

SJiy.  What  say s^ that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring,  ha  ? 

Jess.  His  words  Were,  Farewell,  mistress ;  nothing  else. 

Shy,  The  patch  is  kuid  enough :  ®  but  a  huge  feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild-cat     Drones  hive  not  with  me ; 
Tlierefore  I  part  with  him ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrowed  purse.  —  Well,  Jessica,  go  in : 
Perhaps,  I  will  return  immediately. 
Do  as  I  bid  you ;  shut  doors  after  you : 
Fast  bind,  fast  find ; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  \ExiU 

Jess,  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter  lost  [MxiL 

Enter  Gratiano  and  Salarino,  masked, 

Gra,  This  is  the  pent-house  under  which  Lorenzo 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

Sal,  His  hour  is  almost  past 

Gra,  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Sal,  O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly  * 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made,  than  they  are  wont, 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited !  ^^ 

Gra.  That  ever  holds :  Who  riseth  from  a  feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  th'  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?    All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  [wanton]  wind  I 
How  Lke  a  prodigal  doth  she  return, . 

'  The  worth  of  a  Jew's  eye  was  the  price  with  which  the  Jews  used  in 
buy  themselves  ofT  from  mutilation.  The  expression  became  proverbial,  and 
was  kept  up  long  after  its  original  meaning  was  lost. 

8  Tnis  use  of  patch  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  motley  or  patched 
^  dress  worn  by  professional  Fools.    Hence  a  general  terra  of  contempt.    So,  in 
'a  Midsummtr- Night  s  Drenm^  iii.  2:  '*  A  crew  of  patches^  rude  mechanicala 
that  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls.' ' 

^  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  doves  by  which  Yenas^a  chariot  la 
drawn. 

10  ObUged  faith  is  plighted  faith. 
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With  over-weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  [wanton]  wind !  ^ 
SaL  Here  comes  Lorenzo :  —  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Miter  Lorenzo. 

•  ■ 

Zor,  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode ; " 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs  have  made  you  wait : 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
I'll  watch  as  long  for  you  then.  —  Come,  approach ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew.  —  Ho  I  who's  within  ? 

MUer  Jessica  above  fin  Bo\f%  Clothes* 

Jess.  Who  are  you  ?    Tell  me  for  more  certainty, 
Albeit  I'll  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jess.  Lorenzo,  certain  ;  and  my  love  indeed ; 
For  whom  love  I  so  much  ?     And  now  who  knows 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 

Lor.  Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that  thou  ar^ 

Jess.  Here,  catch  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
Fm  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange ;  ^ 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  rf  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jess.  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too-too  light^* 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love ; 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  ^  night  doth  play  the  run-away, 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jess.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

[^^Exit,  from  above, 

11  This  pa8!>age  well  illustrates  how  the  Poet's  text  ought  to  be  printed, 
especially  the  verse.  In  chased,  scarfed^  and  embraced^  the  verse  plainly  requires 
the  ecf  to  be  a  distinct  syllable;  the  contrary  of  wlilch  as  plainly  holds  in  en* 
foy'd,  hugged,  over-toeathef-'df  and  beggared!    See  page  103,  note  26. 

1*  Long  Utrrying. 

M  Exchange  of  clothes. 

14  A  pun  implied,  between  light  in  a  material  and  light  in  a  moral  seiUA 

1*  Cu»e  is  secret,  what  conceals  or  keeps  dark. 
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Gra   Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,^'  and  no  Jew. 

Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  tniey 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul.  — 

EvUer  Jessica,  heiow. 

What,  art  thou  come  ?  —  On,  gentlemen ;  away  I 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

\^Exit^  with  Jessica  and  Salabino 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there  ? 

Gra.  Signior  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano!  where  are  all  the  rest? 
'Tis  nine  o'clock ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you. 
No  masque  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come  about ; 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra^  I'm  glad  on't :  I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night.  \JSxmmL 

Scene  VL    Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Flourish  of  Cornets,      Enter  Portia,  with  the  Prince  of 

Morocco,  and  both  their  Trains, 

Por,  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  Prince.— 
Now  make  your  choice. 

Mor.  The  first,  of  gold,  which  this  inscription  bears : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desirem 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt : 
Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath,  — 
IIow  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

Por.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture.  Prince : 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

i<}  Gratiano  is  diso^tiised  with  a  nia«tk,  and  in  swearing  by  his  hood  he  ia> 
p1ie»  a  likening  of  himself  to  a  hooded  monk  swearing  by  hia  monaadfl 
character.  —  There  is  also  a  piny  on  the  word  gentile^  which  signifies  both  a 
heaihen  and  one  well-lk>i'n ;  fierliaps  re&rring  also  to  her  generwUy  as 
kmstcd  with  her  father's  avance. 
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Mot,  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !     Let  me  see 
I  will  survey  th'  inscriptions  back  again. 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  ? 
Who  choo^th  me  must  (five  and  hazard  all  he  hath. 
Must  give,  —  For  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  lead  ? 
This  casket  threatens :  Men  that  hazard  all 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages. 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 
ril  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
As  much  as  he  deserves !  —  Pause  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady : 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving, 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 
As  much  as  I  deserve  I     Why,  that's  the  lady : 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 
But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 
What  if  I  stray'd  no  further,  but  chose  here?— 
Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  graVd  in  gold : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
Why,  that's  the  lady ;  all  the  world  desires  her : 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come. 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint.^ 
Th'  Hyrcanian  deserts  ^  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  through-feres  now 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 
The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  fkce  of  Heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come, 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 
One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 
Is't  like  that  lead  contains  her  ?    'Twere  damnation, 
To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  3ie  obscure  grave.* 

1  Christians  often  made  long  pilgrimages  to  kiss  the  shrine  of  a  saint, 
^at  is,  the  place  where  a  saint's  bones  were  enshrined.  And  Portia,  because 
she  enshrines  so  much  excellence,  though  still  but  "  a  traveller  between  life 
and  df«th,"  is  compared  to  such  a  hallowed  shrine. 

^  A  wilderness  of  indefinite  extent  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

•  That  is,  lead  were  unworthy  even  to  enclose  her  cerements,  or  her 
riiroud.  The  Poet,  else  where  has  rib  in  the  sen^e  of  enclose  or  protect:  in 
C|ym6e/ine,  iii.  1,  he  speaks  of  England  as  ''  Neptune's  ps  rk,  ribbed  and  paled 
io  with  rocks  unscaleable  and  roaring  waters.''  ~It  would  seem  that  obscurt 
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Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she's  immur'd, 

Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ?  * 

O  sinful  thought  I     Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.     They  have  in  England 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold,*  but  that's  insculp'd  upon ; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within.  —  Deliver  me  the  key ; 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Por.  There,  take  it,  Prince ;  and  if  my  form  lie  there, 
Tlsen  I  am  yours.  [^Be  unlocks  the  golden  CoileL 

Mor,  O  Hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 

A  carrion  Death,*  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll  1  I'll  read  the  writing. 

[Reads.]  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold; 

Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  soldj 
But  my  outside  to  behold: 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  in/old. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  boldy 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old. 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroltd: 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold. 

Cold  indeed,  and  labour  lost ; 

Then,  farewell  heat,  and  welcome  frost !  — 
Portia,  adieu !     I  have  too  gi-iev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part     [^Exit  with  TVotfk 

Por.  A  gentle  riddance.  —  Draw  the  curtains,  go : 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  rExewtL 

Scene  VII.      Venice.    A  Street. 

Miter  Salarino  and  Solanio. 

Sal.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail : 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 
And  in  their  ship  I'm  sure  Lorenzo  is  not. 

here  was  meant  to  have  the  first  syllable  long.  The  Poet  has  many  instaoees 
of  hke  usage.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  often  allows  and  even  pie- 
fers  a  Dibrach  or  a  Spondee  in  any  part  of  the  line. 

*  This  is  said  to  have  been  Just  the  ratio  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  year 
1600.    Now  it  is  about  1  to  15. 

'  The  angel  appears  to  have  been  the  national  coin  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  The  custom  of  stamping  an  angel  upon  the  coin  is  thus  explained  by 
Verstegan,  in  his  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intflliyencei  **The  name  of  Engii 
8  yet  at  this  present  in  all  the  Teutonic  tongues  as  much  as  to  hht,  an  Anfi^; 
and  if  a  Dutcnman  be  asked  how  he  would  in  his  language  call  an  Angela 
like-man,  he  would  answer,  ein  Ennlish-mnnV 

*  A  human  skull  from  which  the  flesh  has  all  decayed. 
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SoL  The  vill^uii  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the  Duke, 
Wlio  went  with  hun  to  search  Bassauio's  ship. 

Sal,  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail ; 
But  there  the  Duke  was  given  to  understand 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
I^orenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica: 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  Duke 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

SoL  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd, 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable. 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 
M^  daughter  !  —  0  my  ducats  !  —  0  my  daughter  ! 
Fled  with  a  Christian  !  —  0  my  Christian  ducati  /  — 
Justice  I  the  law  !  my  ducats^  and  my  daughter  I 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,  stoVnfrom  me  by  my  daughter  I 
And  jewels,  —  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  stoneSf 
StoPn  by  my  daughter  !  —  Justice  !  find  the  girl  I 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats  / 

Sal.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
Crying,  —  his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Sol,  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

ScU,  Marry,  well  remember'd. 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday,^ 
Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country  richly  fraught : 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me ; 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

SoL  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear ; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

SoL  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part. 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answered.  Do  not  so  ; 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake^  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time : 
And  for  the  Jew\  bond  which  he  hath  of  me, 

•  Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love,^ 

1  The  Poet  uses  both  reason  and  question  in  the  sense  of  converse, — Marry, 
as  stated  page  24,  note  5,  was  a  colloquial  intensive,  which  probably  grew 
into  use  from  a  custom  of  swearing  by  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 

2  To  slubber  is  to  do  a  thing  carelessly.  Thus,  in  Fuller's  Worthies  oj 
Yorkshire     "  Slightly  slvbbeHng  it  over,  doing  something  for  show,  and 

*  nothing  to  puroose." 

8  Mind  of  ftwe  probably  means  loving  mind^  or  mind  fuU  of  love,  Tha 
Poet  elsewhere  has  mind  oj  honour  £or  honourable  mind, 

9 
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Be  merry ;  and  employ  your  chief  est  thoughts 

To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love  ^ 

As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there. 

And  even  then,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 

Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  beliind  him, 

And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Sol.  I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness  * 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

SaL  Do  we  so.  \jEx^uni 

Scene  VIIL    Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 
JE/nter  Nerissa,  urith  a  Servant 

Ner.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee ;  draw  the  curtain  straight : 
The  Prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourish  of  Comets.     Enter  the  Prince  ofArragoUy  PoBTlA. 

and  their  Trains. 

Por.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  Prince: 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ar.  I  am  enjoined  by  oath  t'  observe  three  things : 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Wliich  casket  'twas  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ;  lastly. 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Por.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar,  And  so  have  I  addressed  me.^     Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope !  —  Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath* 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest,  ha  ?  let  me  see : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
What  many  men  desire !  —  That  many  may  be  meant 

4  See  page  120,  note  25. 

*  The  lieaviness  he  is  fond  of,  or  cherishes. 

1  Addi'tfji'd  IS  jtrtpaved^  made  ready.     See  page  94,  note  19. 
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By  the  fool  multitude,^  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach  ; 
Which  pries  not  to  th*  interior,  bu^  like  the  martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outwai'd  wall, 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  no^  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits,* 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitude. 
Wliy,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
Who  chooseth  rne  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
And  well  said  too ;  for  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  Fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?     Let  none  presimie 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  derived  corruptly !  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  I 
How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare  I 
How  many  be  commanded  that  command ! 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour !  and  how  much  honoo? 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times. 
To  be  new-vamish'd !     Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
I  will  assume  desert.  —  Give  me  a  key  for  this, 
And  instantly  vnlock  my  fortunes  here. 

Por.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  therv 

Ar.  What's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule !     I  will  read  it  — 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  imlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings ! 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better  ? 

Por,  T'  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Ar.  '  What  is  here  ? 

The  jire seven  times  tried  this: 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is, 
That  did  never  choose  amiss. 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss  ; 
Such  have  hut  a  shadow*s  bliss. 

2  By  Bgain  for  of.    See  page  106,  note  7. 
•  To  jump  with  is  to  agi'ee  with. 
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7\ib.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy,  Nay,  that's  true,  tliat's  very  true.  Go,  Tubal,  fee  me 
au  oificer ;  l)es])oak  him  a  fortniglit  before.  I  will  have  the 
heart  of  liim,  if  he  foifeit ;  for,  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can 
make  what  merchandise  I  will.  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at 
our  synagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue,  Tubal. 

[^Exeunt 

Scene  U     BelmonL    A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Entet  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Nerissa,  €md  Attend^ 

atUs.     The  caskets  are  set  ouL 

Por.  I  pray  you,  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  comptmy :  tlierefore  forbear  awhile. 
There's  something  tells  me  —  but  it  is  not  love— 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But,  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well,  ^ 
And  yet  a  maiden  hatli  no  tongue  but  thought,  ^ 
I  would  detiin  you  here  some  month  or  two 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin,  — 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'erlook'd  me,^  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  th'  other  half  yoursy^ 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours.     O,  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  aiul  their  rights ! 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours.     Prove  it  so,* 
Let  Fortune  go  to  Hell  for  it,  not  I. 
I  speak  too  long ;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time,' 

To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 

To  stay  you  from  election. 

hancod  by  the  m&fpc  properties  attributed  to  it  in  common  with  other  precioiit 
BtoneSf  one  of  whicli  was  that  it  faded  or  brightened  as  the  health  of  ibm 
wearer  increased  or  crew  less. 

1  To  be  overlook' alforel(Hjked^  or  eye-bitttn^  was  a  term  for  behig  bewd^ed 
by  an  evil  eye. 

3  //*  it  prove  so.  Portia  here  means  a  p^ood  deal  more  than  meets  the 
ear;  that  if  it  prove  so,  the  fault  will  be  Fortune's,  yet  she  herself  will  hav« 
to  bear  tho  pain. 

•  To  peize  is  from  peser^  French ;  to  weigh  or  balance.  So,  in  JUckara 
III.  I  "  Lest  leaden  slumber  paize  me  down  to-morrow.'*  In  the  text  it  it 
used  figuratively  for  to  suspend,  to  rettird,  or  delay  the  time.  Mr.  Vycm 
^hangoB  peize  to  piece,  which  may  be  right. 
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Live  thou,  I  live.    With  much,  much  more  dismay 
I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

Munc,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  Gaskets  to  Jdmsdf. 

Song, 

Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred,* 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  J 
How  begot,  how  nourished^ 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engendei^d  in  the  eyeSj 
With  gazing  fed;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy^s  kneU; 
rU  begin  it,  —  Ding,  dong,  belL 
Ali        IXng,  dong,  belL 

Bass,  So  uav  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves : 
The  world  is  ttill  deceived  with  ornament. 
Ill  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?    In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text,* 
Hiding  the  grossiiess  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  Mse 
As  stairs  of  sand,^°  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mai*s ; 
Who,  inward  seaich'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk  I " 
And  these  assmne  but  valour's  excrement," 

8  Fancy  is  often  used  b^  the  Poet  for  hve ;  but  that  can  hardiv  be  the 
meaning  here.  Probably  it  refers  to  the  illusion  which  has  misled  tbe  other 
suitors,  who,  as  Portia  says,  "  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose/'  And 
that  illusion  '*  dies  in  the  cradle  where  it  lie$>,**  as  soon  as  it  is  broup^ht  to  th« 
test  of  experience  by  opening  the  wrong  casket.  Perhaps  the  sonf;  is  meant 
as  a  sort  of  riddlf,  to  s^art  Bassanio  on  the  right  track,  or  to  make  him  dii- 
trugtful  of  such  shows  as  catch  the  fancy. 

8  To  approve  it  is  to  make  it  good,  to  pr'ove  it  true  ;  often  so  used. 

"^  Perhaps  the  Poet  had  in  mind  the  saying  of  the  Son  of  Sirach:  **  At 
hills  of  sand  are  to  the  steps  of  the  aged,  so  is  one  of  many  words  to  a  quiet 
man.**  Perhaps  it  should  be  ^^ stays  of  sand,"  or  stayers;  that  is,  prqps,  oc 
supports. 

1^  Cowards  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  white  livers.  Shake- 
speare has  lily-Uvtred  and  milk-livered  and  milksop  in  the  same  sense;  and 
I*al8taff  instructs  us  that  "the  socond  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is 
|he  warming  of  the  blood;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver 
white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowarAice." 

W  Excrement^  Iro  n  excresco,  is  used  for  every  thing  "wViWh  appeaja  t» 
grow  or  vegetate  upon  the  human  body,  as  the  hair,  the  beard,  tno  nMla. 
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In  measure  rain  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess  I 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing ;  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

IJt{ss,  [^Opening  the  leaden  Casket,']  What  find  I  here? 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit !  '^     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?     Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?     Here  are  severed  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath :  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.     Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs.     But  her  eyes !  — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfumish*d.^^     Yet  look,  how  for 
The  substance  of  Tiy  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.  —  Here's  the  scroU, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune :  ** 

You  that  choose  not  by  the  vieWy 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true/ 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  youy 
Be  content  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  he  well  plea^'d  with  this^ 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bHsSf 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss. 

A  gentle  scroll.  —  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave ; 

I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive.  \_ISASsing  her 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 

That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 

Hearing  applause  and  universal  shou^ 

Giddy  in  spirit  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 

Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 

»So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so ; 

^  Counterfeit  anciently  signi^ed  a  likeness^  a  resemblance.  So,  in  The 
Wit  of  a  IVotnan^  1634:  "  I  wUI  see  if  I  can  agree  with  this  stringer  for  the 
drawing  of  luy  daughter*s  counteifeit.*^  And  Hamlet  calls  the  pictures  ha 
shuws  to  his  mother,  "  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers.*' 

'-*!  i  hat  i.s,  unfurnished  with  a  companion  or  fellow.  In  Fletcher's  Loiwr^t 
Pntgress^  Akidon  says  to  Clarang^,  ou  delivering  Lidian's  challenge,  which 
Clarang^  accepts:  ' 

"  You  are  a  noble  gentleman. 
Will't  please  you  bring  a  (riend  V  we  are  two  of  ufl, 
And  pity  either,  sir,  stiould  be  unfwnish'd.^^ 

tt  Continent,  in  old  English,  is  simply  that  which  contains  somethiDg. 
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As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirm'd,  sigu'd,  ratified  by  you. 

Pot,  You  see  me,  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
Such  as  I  am :  though  for  myself  alone 
1  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you 
1  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  Myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times  more  rich ; 
That,  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Extieed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of — something;'^  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  then  happier  in  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself. 
Are  yours,  my  lord :  I  give  them  with  this  ring ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass,  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words ; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  somethuig,  being  blent  together, 
Tunis  to  a  wild  of  notliuig,  save  of  joy, 
Exi)ress'd  and  not  expressed.     But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  paits  life  from  hence : 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead ! 

Ner,  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time. 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy :  Grood  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 

^  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  has  nothing^  which  does  not  seem  to  cohere 
very  well  with  the  word«,  '*  which,  to  term  in  gross."  Following  the  intel- 
ligent editors  of  the  *'  Globe  Edition/'  I  insert  a  dash  before  something,  to 
indicate  hesitation  on  the  fair  speaker's  part  for  a  tenn  with  which  to  describe 
herself  modestly,  yet  without  any  affectation  of  modesty. 
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Gra,  IMy  Lord  liassanio  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wisli  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish ; 
For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me : 
And^  when  your  honours  mean  to  solenmize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass.  With  all  my  heart?  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 

Grc,  T  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me  one- 
AJy  ey  j8,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ;  ^ 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there, 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls ; 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  swet  again. 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love,  at  last,  —  if  promise  last,  —^ 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here, 
To  have  her  love,  provided  tliat  your  fortune 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

Por,  Is  this  tnie,  Nerissa? 

Ner.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd  withaL 

Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 

Gra.  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honour'd  in  your  marriage. 

Gra.  But  who  comes  here  ?    Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  ? 
Wliat,  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Solanio?^ 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Solanio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither  1 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome.  —  By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen. 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

24  We  are  not  to  understand  bv  this  that  Nerissa  is  merely  a  servant-maid 
or  waiting-woman  to  Portia:  she  holds  the  place  of  companion  or  friend,  and 
Portia  all  along  treats  her  as  such.  They  are  as  nearly  equals  in  rank,  as 
Bassanio  and  Gratiano  are,  who  are  a  pair  oi'Jnemls^  not  master  and  servant. 
Nor  does  it  conflict  with  this,  that  Gratiano  speaks  of  Portia  as  '*  her  mis- 
tress;** for  he  is  in  a  position  that  requires  tiim  to  plead  his  present  cause 
with  a  good  deal  of  modesty  and  deference,  lest  he  should  seem  to  hav<e 
abu.«ed  his  privil'-ge  of  accompanying  Bassanio  on  this  loving  voyage. 

'^^  In  the  olil  copies,  this  latter  name  is  given  as  Snlerw ;  and  modem 
editions  gi^nerally  regard  him  as  a  distinct  person  from  Solanio;  one  who 
appears  nowhere  hut  in  this  scone.  Hut  Gratiano's  speaking  of  him  as  *'  my 
old  Venetian  friend  "  naturally  refers  us  to  the  man  who  has  hitherto  been 
known  as  Solanio;  so  that  1  have  little  scruple  in  adopting  the  change  made 
by  Mr.  Dyce.  None  of  the  old  copies  gives  any  list  of  the  persons  rep- 
resented. 
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Thou  speud'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him.  — 
Gome,  come,  Nerissa ;  ^r  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

Ner,  Bassanio,  Lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be  I  \ExemiL 


ACT  m.     Scene  I.     Venice,    A  Street. 
Enter  Solanio  and  Salarino. 

Sol.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Sal,  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that  Antonio  hath  a 
ship  of  rich  lading  wreck*d  on  the  narrow  seas ;  the  Good- 
wins,^ I  think  they  call  the  place ;  a  very  dangerous  flat  and 
£atal,  where  the  carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they 
say,  if  my  gossip  Report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 

SoL  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that  as  ever 
knapp'd  ginger,^  or  made  her  neiglibours  believe  she  wept  for 
the  death  of  a  third  husband.  But  it  is  true,  without  any  slips 
of  prolixity,  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  t:ilk,  that  the 
good  Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio,  —  O,  that  I  had  a  title  good 
enough  to  keep  his  name  company !  — 

Sal.  Come,  the  full  stop. 

SoL  'Ha,  —  what  say*st  thou  ?  —  Why,  the  end  is,  he  hath 
lost  a  ship. 

Sal.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses. 

Sol.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  Devil  cross  my 
prayer ;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  Jew.  — 

Enter  Shylock. 

How  now,  Shylock !  what  news  among  the  merchants  ? 

Shy.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you,  of  my 
daughter's  flight. 

Sal.  That's  certain :  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor  that 
made  the  wings  she  flew  withal.* 

SoL  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was 
fiedg'd ;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave 
the  dam.^ 

1  The  Goodwin  Sands,  as  they  were  called,  lay  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Kec^  The  name  was  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  Earl  (iodwin, 
whose  lands  were  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  thore  in  the  year  1 100. 
In  King  Juhn^  v.  6,  it  is  said  that  th«  supplies  expected  by  the  French  "  are 
cast  away  and  sunk  on  Goodwin  Sands." 

2  To  knap  is  to  break  short.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer:  **  He  kwtppeth  the  spear  in  mndtry 

^Salarino  probably  has  a  sly  allusion  to  the  dress  in  which  Jessica 
doped. 

^  Compkadon  was  much  used  for  natural  temperament,  or  con^^utioaoJ 
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Shy.  She  is  damn'd  for  it. 

ScU,  That's  certain,  if  the  Devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel  1 

SoL  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at  these  years  ? 

Shy.  I  say  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

ScU.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and  hers 
than  between  jet  and  ivory ;  more  between  your  bloods  than 
there  is  between  red  wine  and  Rhenish.*  But  tell  us,  do  you 
hear  whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ? 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match:  a  bankrupt,  a 
prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Rialto ;  ^ 
a  beggar,  that  us*d  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart*  Let  him 
look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer ;  —  let  him 
look  to  his  bond:  he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian 
courtesy ;  —  let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Sal.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not  take  his 
flesh :  What's  that  good  for  ? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will 
feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgrac'd  me,  and  hinder'd  me 
half  a  million ;  ^  laugh'd  at  my  losses,  mock'd  at  my  gains, 
scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends^ 
heated  mine  enemies ;  and  what's  his  reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew. 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimen- 
sions, senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
Winter  and  Summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do 
we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  if  you 
poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge  ?  if  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble 
you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humil- 
ity ?  revenge :  if  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his 
sufferance  be  by  Christian  example?  why,  revenge.  The 
villainy  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard, 
but  I  will  better  the  instruction.® 

Miter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his  house,  and 
desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

texture  and  grain.  In  the  old  tale  upon  which  Hamlet  was  partly  founded, 
the  hero  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  **  Saturnist  by  complexion,^*  refemng  to  hia 
melancholy  disposition. 

^  Rhenish  wines  are  called  white  wines;  named  from  the  river  Rhine. 

6  Smug  is  biiskj  gay,  or  spruce  ;  applie  J  both  to  persons  and  things.  Thus, 
m  King  Lear^  iv.  6:  "  I  will  die  bravely,  hke  a  smug  bridegroom:  what,  I 
vAW  be  jovial."  And  in  1  Henry  IV.,  iii  1:  "  Here  the  $mug  and  silvcf 
Trent  shall  run  in  a  new  chantiel,  fair  and  evenly." 

'  Hinder'd  me  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million;  ducats,  of  course. 

s  I  will  work  mighty  hard  rather  than  fail  to  surpass  my  teachenu 
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SaL  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 
SoL     Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe :  a  third  cannot  be 
matched,  unless  the  Devil  himself  turn  Jew. 

[^JSxeunt  Solan.,  Salar.,  and  Servant 

Enter  Tubal. 

Sky.  How  now,  Tubal!  what  news  from  Genoa?  hast 
thou  found  my  daughter? 

Tuh,  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  cannot  find 
her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there !  a  diamond  gone,  cost 
me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort !  The  ciu'se  nevei  fell 
upon  our  nation  till  now;  I  never  felt  it  till  now:  —  two 
thousand  ducats  in  that;  and  other  precious,  precious  jewels. — 
I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in 
her  ear !  'would  she  were  hears'd  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats 
in  her  coffin !  No  news  of  them  ?  —  Why,  so ;  —  and  I  know 
not  what's  spent  in  the  search :  Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss ! 
the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief; 
and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge :  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring  but 
what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs  but  o'  my  breatMng ; 
no  tears  but  o'  my  shedding. 

Tub,  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio,  as  I 
heard  in  Grenoa, — 

Shy,  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

Tub.  —  hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from  Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God !  —  Is  it  true,  is  it  true  ? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the 
wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal :  —  Good  news,  good  news ! 
ha,  ha !  —  Where  ?  in  Genoa  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one  night 
fourscore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me :  I  shall  never  see  my 
gold  again.     Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting !  fourscore  ducats  I 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my  com- 
pany to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it:  I'll  plague  him;  I'll  torture 
him:  1  am  glad  of  it 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  of  your 
daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me.  Tubal :  it  was  my 
turquoise;*  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a  bachelor.  1 
would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 

*  The  TurquoUe  is  a  precious  stone  found  in  the  veins  of  the  mountains 
on  the  confines  of  Persia  to  the  east    In  old  times  its  value  was  much  en- 
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Tub,  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Go,  Tubal,  fee  me 
an  officer ;  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before.  1  will  have  the 
heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for,  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can 
make  what  merchandise  I  will.  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at 
our  synagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue,  Tubal. 

\_ExeunL 

Scene  II     Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  House, 

Eniei  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Nerissa,  and  Attend* 

ants.     The  caskets  are  set  out. 

Por.  I  pray  you,  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company :  therefore  forbear  awhile. 
There's  something  tells  me  —  but  it  is  not  love  — 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But,  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well,  — 
And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,  — 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin,  — 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'erlook'd  me,^  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  th'  other  half  yours,— 
IVIine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours.     O,  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ! 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours.     Prove  it  so,* 
Let  Fortune  go  to  Hell  for  it,  not  I. 
T  speak  too  long ;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time,' 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length. 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

hancod  by  the  mafi^ic  properties  attributed  to  it  in  common  with  other  precious 
Btones,  one  of  which  was  that  it  faded  or  brightened  as  the  health  of  thjB 
wearer  increased  or  grew  less. 

1  To  be  overlook' a,  foi-elooked,  or  eyerbitten^  was  a  term  for  behig  bewitdud 
by  an  evil  eye. 

^  If  it  prove  so.  Portia  here  means  a  good  denl  more  than  meets  the 
ear;  that  if  it  prove  so,  the  fault  will  be  Fortune's,  yet  she  herself  will  have 
to  bear  the  pain. 

«  To  peize  is  from  peser^  French ;  to  weigh  or  balance.  So,  in  Richara 
III.  I  "  L^st  leaden  slumber  ptize  me  down  to-morrow."  In  the  text  it  is 
ased  figuratively  for  to  suspend,  to  retard,  or  delay  the  timo.  Mr.  E^co 
ehanges/'eise  Ui  piece,  which  may  be  right 
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Ba^,  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Por,  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio !  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

BcLss.  None  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  th'  enjoying  of  my  love :  * 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  league 
*lVeen  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Por.  Ay,  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  I'll  confess  the  truth. 

Por.  Well  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very,  sum  of  my  confession. 
O  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Por,  Away  then !  I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them : 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out.  — 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof.  — 
Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end,* 
Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream 
And  watery  death«bed  for  him.     He  may  win, 
And  what  is  music  then  ?  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch  :*  such  it  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love, 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster :  ^  I  stand  for  sacrifice ; 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  th'  exploit.     Go,  Hercules ! 

*  Fear  in  the  sense  of  doubt ;  fear  the  not  en  jovinff  of  my  love.  —  League 
in  the  next  line,  is  Mr.  Walker's  correction  of  li/e^  the  old  readinj^. 

*  Alludin||  to  the  opinion  which  long  prevailed,  that  the  swan  uttered  A 
plaintive  musical  sound  at  the  approach  of  death. 

*  It  is  an  old  custom  in  English  coronations  to  have  the  putting  on  of  the 
crown  announced  by  a  flourish  of  tmmpets. 

^  '  The  story,  as  told  by  Ovid,  is,  that  Hesione,  daughter  of  the  Trojan 
King,  being  demanded  bj'the  Sea-monster,  and  being  bound  to  a  rock,  Fler- 
cules  slew  the  monster,  and  delivered  her  Bassanio  *'  goes  with  much  more 
love,"  because  Hercules  went,  not  from  love  of  the  lady,  but  to  gain  the 
fsward  .'ffered  by  Liomedon. 
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lAvQ  thou,  I  live.    With  much,  much  more  dismay 
I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

Musicj  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  Caskets  to  himself. 

Song, 

Tell  Twe,  where  is  fancy  hred^ 
Or  in  the  hearty  or  in  the  headf 
How  begot,  how  nourished  f 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes. 
With  gazing  fed;  and  fancy  dies 
Tn  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  kneU; 
m  begin  it,  —  Ding,  dong,  belL 
AU        Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Bass.  So  i^av  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves : 
The  world  is  btill  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?     In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text,* 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,^*^  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 
Who,  inward  seai-ch'd,  have  livers  wfite  as  Tnillc !  ^ 
And  these  assiune  but  valour's  excrement,^ 

8  Fancy  is  often  used  bjr  the  Poet  for  love ;  but  that  can  hardly  be  the 
meaning  here.  Probably  it  refers  to  the  illusion  which  has  misled  the  other 
suitors,  who,  as  Portia  says,  **  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose."  And 
that  illusion  **  dies  in  the  cradle  where  it  lies,"  as  soon  as  it  is  broup^ht  to  the 
test  of  experience  by  opening  the  wrong  casket.  Perhaps  the  song  is  meant 
AS  a  sort  of  riddlf,  to  start  Bassanio  on  the  right  track,  or  to  make  him  dis* 
trustful  of  such  shows  as  catch  the  fancy. 

9  To  appj'ove  it  is  to  make  it  good^  to  prove  it  true ;  often  so  used. 

M  Perhaps  the  Poet  had  in  mind  the  saying  of  the  Son  of  Sirach:  "As 
hills  of  sand  are  to  the  steps  of  the  aged,  so  is  one  of  many  words  to  a  quiet 
man."  Perhaps  it  should  be  *^ stays  of  sand,"  or  stayers;  that  is,  props,  of 
supports. 

11  Cowards  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  white  livers.  Shake- 
speare has  lily-livered  and  milk-uvered  and  milksop  in  the  same  sense;  and 
Falstatr  instructs  us  that  "  the  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is 
flie  warming  of  the  blood;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  Uver 
white  and  j^ale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice." 

12  Excremtnty  iron  excresco^  is  used  for  evei^'  thing  which  appears  tv 
grow  or  vegetate  upon  the  human  body,  as  the  hair,  the  beard,  the  naila. 
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To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it :  ^' 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
AVhich  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wuid, 
Upon  supposed  fairness,"  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
The  skull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre.^^ 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore  ^* 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea,  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian ;  beauty,"  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
T*  entrap  the  wisest     Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee ;  ** 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagi-e  lead, 
Which  rather  threatenest  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence ;  ^' 
And  here  choose  I.     Joy  be  the  consequence ! 
Por,  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-ey'd  jealousy ! 
O  love,  be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 

M  Another  quibble  upon  lighU  See  papje  125,  note  14.  Here,  however,  it 
is  between  I  yht  as  opposed  to  htaty,  and  light  in  the  .«<uise  of  vamty. 

M  That  is,  imagined  or  imputed  fairness. 

^  The  Poet  has  often  expressed  a  strong  dislike  of  the  custom,  then  in 
vogue,  of  wearing  false  hair.  His  68th  Sonnet  has  a  passage  very  like  that 
in.  the  text: 

**  Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  davs  outworn, 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  as  tlowers  do  now; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head ; 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay." 

1*  Gulled  for  guiling;  that  is,  beguiling.  The  Poet  often  thus  uses  the 
passive  form  with  an  active  sense,  and  vice  versa.  In  Act  i.  scene  8,  of  this 
play,  we  have  beholding  for  beholden. 

17  Such  is  the  only  arrangement  I  can  make  up  my  mmd  to,  in  this 
troublesome  passage.  Both  the  old  and  recent  editions  give  it  *'  veiling  an 
Indian  beauty."  As  printed  in  the  text,  the  only  objection  I  can  think  of  to 
it  is,  that  Bassanio  is  speaking  of  ornament,  not  beauty.  But  I  cannot  see 
that  this  amounts  to  much;  for  he  has  just  used  "  beauteous  scarf"  to  express 
a  form  of  ornament. 

18  Midas  was  a  mythological  personage  who  asked  of  God  Bacchus  thnt 
whatever  he  touched  might  be  turned  into  gold.  The  renuest  being  granted, 
and  all  his  food  turning  to  gold  in  the  eating,  he  implored  Bacchus  to  revoke 
the  favour. 

1*  The  old  copies  have  paleness  instead  of  plainness.  But  the  Poet  has 
just  spoken  of  silver  as /Mite,  and  he  would  hardly  applv  the  same  epithet  tc 
(sad.    Moreover,  ji^nneM  makes  a  right  antithesis  to  eloquence. 
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In  measure  rain  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess ! 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing ;  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Jh^s,  \_Opejiing  the  leaden  GasketJ]  What  find  I  here? 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit !  ^     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?     Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion?     Here  are  sever'd  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath :  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.     Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs.     But  her  eyes !  — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  stesd  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfumish'd.^^     Yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  ny  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.  —  Here's  the  scroll^ 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune :  ^ 

You  that  choose  not  by  the  view. 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true! 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you, 
Be  content  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  he  well  pleas' d  with  this. 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  hlisSj 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss, 

A  gentle  scroll.  —  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave ; 

I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive.  [^Kissing  her 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 

That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 

Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout, 

Giddy  in  spirit  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 

Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 

iSo,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so ; 

^  Counterfeit  anciently  8i|mi5ed  a  likeness^  a  reternblanee.  So,  in  ITui 
Wit  of  a  Woman^  1634:  ^*  I  will  see  if  I  can  agree  with  this  stranger  for  the 
drawing  of  my  daughter's  ctntnterjeit.^*  And  Hamlet  calls  the  pietares  he 
shows  to  his*  mother,  '*  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers." 

'^^  Ihat  is,  unfurnished  with  a  companion  or  fellow.  In  Fletcher's  Looer'i 
Progress^  Alcidon  says  to  Clarang^,  ou  delivering  Lidian's  challenge,  whidl 
Clarang^  accepts:  ' 

"  You  are  a  noble  gentleman. 
Wiirt  please  you  bring  a  iriend  ?  we  are  two  of  ns, 
And  pity  either,  sir,  should  be  unfurnished.^ ^ 

tt  Qmiinent,  in  old  English,  is  simply  that  which  oontaim  somethh^g. 
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As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirm'd,  signM,  ratified  by  you. 

Pot,  You  see  me,  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am :  though  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times  more  rich ; 
That,  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  accoimt :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of — something  ;/^  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  then  happier  in  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
Are  yours,  my  lord :  I  give  them  with  this  ring ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass,  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words ; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  ^^^x^  somethuig,  being  blent  together. 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothuig,  save  of  joy, 
Express'd  and  not  expressed.     But  when  this  ring 
Paits  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence : 
O,  tlien  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead ! 

Net,  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time. 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy :  Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 

28  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  has  nothing^  which  does  not  seem  to  cohere 
very  well  with  the  wordf^,  "  which,  to  term  in  gross."  Following  the  intel- 
ligent editors  of  the  *'  Globe  Edition/'  I  insert  a  dash  before  something^  to 
mdicate  hesitation  on  the  fair  speaker's  part  for  a  tenn  with  which  to  describe 
herself  modestly,  yet  without  any  affectation  of  modesty- 
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There  befools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silvered  o^er ;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed,* 
I  will  ever  be  your  head: 
So  be  gone,  sir  ;  you  are  sped. 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 
By  the  time  I  linger  here : 
With  oue  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 
But  I  go  away  with  two.  — 
Sweet,  adieu.     I'll  keep  my  oath, 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth.* 

[^ExeiinJt  Arragon  and  Train 

Par.  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 
O,  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy : 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 

Por.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Miter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Where  is  ray  lady  ? 

Por.  Here :  what  would  my  lord  ?  • 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  yoimg  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  th'  approaching  of  his  lord. 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets ; ' 
To  wit,  besides  commends  and  courteous  breath, 
Gifts  of  rich  value.     Yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love : 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  Summer  was  at  hand. 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Por,  No  more,  I  pray  thee :  I  am  half  afeard 
Thou'lt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 

*  An  apparent  oversight  of  the  Poet's:  the  Prince  was  sworn  "  aever  to 
nroo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage."    Perhaps,  though,  he  might,  wx  and  manrj 

*  Wroth  is  used  in  some  of  the  old  writers  for  suffering.  Thus,  in  Chjap- 
man's  22d  Iliad:  *"  Born  all  to  wi'oih  of  woe  and  labour."  The  original 
meaning  of  wvath  is  pain,  grief,  anger,  any  thing  that  makes  one  writhe, 
and  the  text  exemplifies  a  common  form  of  speech,  putting  the  efifect  for  the 
cause. 

*  A  merry  reply  to  the  Messenger's  "  Where  is  my  ladyt**  <So,  in  Rich' 
ard  II.,  Act  v.  scene  6,  the  Groom  says  to  the  King,  —  *'  Hail,  royal  prince  !  *• 
and  he  replies,  '•  Thanks,  noble  peer.^''  And  in  I  jflenry  I K".,  Act  ii  scene  4, 
the  Hostess  says  to  Prince  Flenry,  —  "  O  Jesu !  my  lord,  the  prince ; "  and  he 
teplies,  "  How  now,  my  ladv^  the  hostess !  " 

7  Sensible  regreets  are  reeling  salutations,  or  salutations  that  may  be  felt| 
each  as  valuable  presents. 
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Por,  So  do  I,  my  lord : 

They  axe  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.  I  thank  your  honour.  —  For  my  part,  my  lord, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 
But  meeting  with  Solanio  by  the  way, 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay. 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Soh  I  did,  my  lord, 

And  I  have  reason  for't.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  [  Gives  Bassanio  a  Letter 

Bass,  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

SoL  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

Gra,  Nerissa,  cheer  yond  stranger ;  bid  her  welcome.— 
Your  hand,  Solanio :  What's  the  news  from  Venice  ? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success : 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

SoL  Would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath  lost ! 

Por,  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yond  same  paper,* 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassauio's  cheek : 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse  I  — 
With  leave,  Bassanio ;  I  am  half  yourself. 
And  I  must  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia  1 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper.     Gentle  lady. 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  —  I  was  a  gentleman : 
And  then  I  told  you  true ;  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
llating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart.     When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend. 
Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady,— 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 

V  Bhrewd,  in  old  language,  is  sharp,  biting.    See  page  95,  note  ^1 
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[sauing  life-blood.  —  But  is  it  true,  Solanio  ? 
Have  all  his  ventures  faiFd?     AVhat,  not  one  hit? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  ? 
And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marring  rocks  ? 

Sol,  Not  one,  my  lord 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
Ho  would  not  take  it     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man. 
He  })lies  the  Duke  at  morning  and  at  night ; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  State, 
If  they  deny  him  justice.     Twenty  merchants, 
The  Duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea^ 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jess.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him  swear 
To  Tubal  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him ;  and  1  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

Por,  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble  ? 

Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 
The  best-condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit^ 
In  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

Por.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 

Bass.  For  me  three  thousand  ducats. 

Por.  What,  no  more? 

Paj  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond ; 
Dou  )le  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that,® 

2J  Envv  and  enrvru$  are  continually  used  by  old  writers  in  the  sense  tf 
malice  ana  maUcUrus. 

28  The  force. of  the  superlative,  best^  is  continued  over  unwearied  in  the 
sense  of  most.  —  ConditiorCd  is  tempered^  dismsed.    See  page  108,  note  19. 

*  The  Venetian  ducat,  in  or  near  the  Poet's  time,  is  said  on  good  au- 
thority to  have  been  equivalent  to  nearly'  $1.63  of  our  money.  At  this  rate, 
Portia's  36,000  ducats  would  tiave  equalled  about  $55,000.  Xnd  money  was 
worth  some  six  times  as  much  then  as  it  is  now  I  —  In  the  second  line  below, 
iny  is  wanting  in  all  the  old  copies  till  the  folio  of  1632,  where  it  is  suppljed. 
The  Poet  would  hardly  have  made  the  verse  deficietit  in  a  syllable  there. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  thoi'ough  instead  of  through^  those  two  forme  beian 
ased  indiOferently  at  that  time. 
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Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  my  Bassanio's  fault. 
First  go  with  me  to  church  and  call  me  wife, 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over ; 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along : 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean-time, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away  I 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day. 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer ; " 
Since  you  are  dear-bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass,  [Reads.]  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  aU  mtscar' 
ried^  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my  bond  to 
the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since,  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible  I 
should  live,  aU  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might 
but  see  you  at  my  death.  Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure  : 
if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter 

Por,  O  love,  despatch  all  business,  and  be  goue ! 

Bass.  Since  1  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste ;  but,  till  I  come  again, 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay. 
Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain.  \^ExeunL 

Scene  III.      Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Shylock,  Salarino,  Antonio,  and  Jailer. 

Shy.  Jailer,  look  to  him :  tell  not  me  of  mercy.  ^ 
This  is  the  fool  that  lends  out  money  gratis.  — 
Jailer,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  1*11  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my  bond : 
Fve  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause; 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs : 
The  Dnke  shall  grant  me  justice.  —  I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  jailer,  that  thou  art  so  fond  ^ 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  TU  have  my  bond  ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak : 
m  have  my  bond  ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 

*  Oieer  is  from  th«  French  chire,  signifying  countenance.  Shakesipeark 
hfw  it  in  the  same  sense  ngain  in  A  Midsummer- NighVs  Dream,  iii.  2:  '**  All 
fimcy-flick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer.''* 

^  Fend  is  Kenerallj  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  /ooUtk. 
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I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
1*11  have  no  speaking :  I  will  have  my  bond. 

IMcit  Shtlogk. 

Sctl.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant,  Let  him  alone : 

I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers, 
lie  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know : 
I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

SaL  I  am  sure,  the  Duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant,  The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law, 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice :  if  it  be  denied, 
'Twill  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  State ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.^     Therefore,  go : 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me, 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor.  — 
Well,  jailer,  on.  —  Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not !  [ExeunU 

Scene  IV.     Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 
Enter   Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,   and  Bal 

THAZAR. 

Lor,  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence. 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit  ^ 

2  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Antonio  was  one  of  the  citizens,  whilt 
Shylock  wan  reckoned  among  the  strangers  of  the  place.  And  since  the  tatf 
was  benefited  as  much  by  tlie  trade  and  commerce  of  foreigners  as  of  natives, 
lustice  evidently  required  tliat  the  law  should  give  e^ual  advantages  to  them 
Doth.  But  to  stop  the  cour^^e  of  law  in  behalf  of  citizens  against  strangers, 
would  be  putting  the  latter  at  a  digndvantage,  and  so  would  clearly.impeach 
tbs  justice  of  the  State.  For  means  the  same  as  became  oJ\  —  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  often  used  by  the  Poet.    The  passage  is  usually  printed  thus* 

'*The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state." 

Where  commodity  is  obviously  the  subject  of  impeach.  Which  greatly  dofft 
and  obscures  the  passage,  though  perhaps  it  may  stiL  be  made  to  yield  th« 
same  meaning.     Commodity  here  bears  the  sense  of  commercial  tn^ercowse. 

1  Conceit  19  conception,  tdea^  or  judg7neni.    I  think  the  word  is  never 
by  Shakespeare  in  a  bad  sense.    See  page  102,  note  18. 
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Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 

Id  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 

But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 

How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 

How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 

I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work 

Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 
Por,  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good. 

Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 

That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 

Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 

There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 

Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 

Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio, 

Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord,'* 

Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     U  it  be  so. 

How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd 

In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 

From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty ! 

This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself; 

Therefore  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things.  — 

Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 

The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house 

Until  my  lord's  return :  for  mine  own  part, 

I  have  toward  Heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow 

To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 

Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 

Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return : 

There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off. 

And  there  we  will  abide.    I  do  desire  you 

Not  to  deny  this  imposition,^ 

The  which  my  love  and  some  necessity 

Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart , 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

Por.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 

And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 

In  place  of  Lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 

So,  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor,  Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  qn  you  I 

Jess,  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content 

Por,  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well  pleas'd 

To  wish  it  back  on  you :  fare  you  well,  Jessica.  — 

Now,  Balthazar,  [^Exeunt  Jessica  and  Lorenzo. 

^  Lover  was  much  used  by  Shakespeare  and  other  writers  of  his  t\*ne  Km 
friend.    His  sonnets  are  full,  of  examples  in  point. 
*  Imoonticn  is  any  charge,  task  or  duty  inqtosed. 
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In  measure  rain  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess  I 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing ;  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Bass,  [  Opening  the  leaden  GasketJ]  What  find  I  here  ? 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit !  ^     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?    Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?     Here  are  sever'd  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath :  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.     Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  entrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs.     But  her  eyes !  — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfurnish'd.^^     Yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  ny  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.  —  Here's  the  scroll, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune :  ^ 

You  thai  choose  not  hy  the  vieWy 
Chance  as  fair  ^  and  choose  as  true! 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  yoUy 
Be  content  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  he  well  pleas' d  with  this. 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bUsSf 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is. 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss, 

A  gentle  scroll.  —  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave ; 

I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive.  [^mn^  har 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 

That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 

Hearing  applause  and  universal  shou^ 

Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 

Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 

iSo,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so ; 

^  Counterfeit  anciently  si^i^ed  a  likeness^  a  resenUfkmee,  So,  in  7^ 
Wit  of  a  IVonian,  1634:  "  I  wnl  see  if  [  can  agree  with  this  stranger  for  the 
drawing  of  my  daughter's  ctmnter/eit.'^  And  Uanilet  calls  the  pictures  he 
shows  to  his  motlier,  "Tlie  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers." 

'^^  I  hat  is,  unfurnished  with  a  companion  or  fellow.  In  Fletcher's  Lover*i 
Progress^  Akidon  says  to  Clarang^,  ou  delivering  Lidian's  challenge,  which 
Clarang<^  accepts:  ' 

"  You  are  a  noble  gentleman. 
Wiirt  please  you  bring  a  iriend  ?  we  are  two  of  us, 
And  pity  either,  sir,  sliould  be  unfuitiish'd.'^ 

ss  CbnUnentj  in  old  English,  is  simply  that  which  oorUaina  something. 
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As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirm'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

Por,  You  see  me,  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
Such  as  I  am :  though  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you 
1  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times  more  rich ; 
That,  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends. 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of — something;'^  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschooFd,  unpractised : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  then  happier  in  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Conunits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself. 
Are  yours,  my  lord :  I  give  them  with  this  ring ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass,  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words ; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  eveiy  somethuig,  being  blent  together, 
Tunis  to  a  wild  of  notliing,  save  of  joy, 
Express'd  and  not  expressed.     But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  paits  life  from  hence : 
0,  tl>en  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead ! 

Ner,  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy :  Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady  I 

^  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  han  nothing^  which  does  not  seem  to  cohere 
veiy  well  with  the  word*^,  "which,  to  term  in  gross."  Following  the  intel< 
Ugent  editors  of  the  "  Globe  PIdition,"  I  insert  a  dash  before  something^  to 
lodicate  hesitation  on  the  fair  speaker's  part  for  a  temi  with  which  to  describt 
herself  modestly,  yet  without  any  affectation  of  modesty. 
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Lor.  Yet  more  quarreliug  with  occasion !  Wilt  thou  show 
the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant?  I  pray  thee, 
understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning :  go  to  thy  fel- 
lows ;  bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we 
will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in ;  for  the  meat, 
sir,  it  shall  be  covered ;  for  your  coming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why, 
let  it  be  as  humours  and  conceits  shall  govern. 

lExtt  Launcelot. 

Lor.  O,  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited! 
Tlie  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.* —  How  cheer*st  thou,  Jessica? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion ; 
How  dost  thou  like  the  Lord  Bassanio*s  wife  ? 

Jess.  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet 
The  Lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  Heaven  here  on  Earth ; 
And  if  on  Earth  he  do  not  merit  it,* 
Li  reason  he  should  never  come  to  Heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jess.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that 

Lor.  I  will  anon  :  first  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jess.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you  while  1  have  a  stomach* 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk ; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it 

Jess.  Well,  111  set  you  forth.  [^Bxeunu 

^  That  18,  they  set  the  matter  at  defiance,  or  strangle  the  meaning,  in  theti 
fondness  of  verbal  trickery'  and  trifling,  or  in  their  chase  after  puns  and  playi 
upon  urords.  Shakefipeare  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  the  habit  which  was  then 
but  too  common  in  the  high  places  of  learning  and  of  the  State;  where  onf 
could  scarce  come  at  the  matter,  it  was  so  flourished  in  the  speaking.  Laun- 
celot is  a  good  satire  on  the  practice,  however  the  satire  may  rebound  upon 
the  I'oet  himself. 

^  The  old  copies  Lave  mean  »<,  instead  of  merit.    The  change  is  Pope's 
approved  by  Dyce. 
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ACT  rV.     Scene  L     Venice.    A   Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  the  Duke  ;  the  Magnijicoes ;  Antonio,  BASS.4JfiO, 
Gkatiano,  Salarino,  Solanio,  and  Others. 

Duke.  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

Ant.  Ready,  so  please  your  Grace. 

Duke.  I'm  sorry  for  thee :  thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard 

Your  Grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  obdiirate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,^  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer  with  a  quietness  of  spirit 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  Court. 

SoL  He*s  ready  at  the  door :  he  comes,  my  lord. 

BhrUer   Shtlock. 

Duke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  fiice.  -^ 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too. 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then  'tis  thought 
Thou'lt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,^  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange-apparent  cruelty : 
And  where  *  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty,  — 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh,  — 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture,* 
But,  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back ; 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down,^ 

1  Ewoy  in  this  place  means  haired  or  malice ;  a  frequent  use  of  the  word 
In  Shakespeare's  time,  as  every  reader  of  the  English  Bible  ought  to  know. 
See  page  144,  note  27. 

3  Remorse  in  Shakespeare's  time  generally  signified  pity^  tenderness ;  the 
relentings  of  compassion. 

*  In  tie  Poet's  age,  where  was  continually  used,  in  all  sorts  of  writing, 
for  whereas. 

4  Loose  has  the  sense  of  release.  —  Moiety,  second  line  after,  properly 
means  the  half  of  a  thing,  but  is  used  by  the  Poet  for  any  portion. 

*  This  epithet  was  striking  and  well  understood  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
irhen  Gresham  had  the  title  of  the  royal  merchant^  both  from  his  wealth,  and 
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And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 

From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 

From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 

To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 

We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy,  I  have  possessed  your  Grace  of  what  1  purposo ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion-flesh  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats.     I'll  not  answer  that ; 
But  Bay  it  is  my  humour :  ®  is  it  answer'd  ? 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  ban'd !     What,  are  you  answered  yet  ? 
Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; ' 
Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat 
Masters  of  passion  sway  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes.     Now,  for  your  answer : 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render'd, 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 
So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Ajitonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answered  ? 

Bass,  This  is  no  answer,  tliou  unfeeling  man, 
T'  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy,  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Bciss,  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? 

Shy,  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Bass,  Every  offbnce  is  not  a  hate  at  first 

Shy,  "What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ? 

Ant,  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew. 

because  he  constantly  transacted  the  mercantile  business  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
And  there  were  similar  ones  at  Venice,  such  as  the  Giustiniani  and  the 
Grimaldi. 

0  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  word  humnur  was  used,  much  as  conaciencB 
was  at  a  later  period,  to  justify  Hny  eccentric  impulse  of  vanity,  opinion,  or 
»elt-will,  for  wliioh  no  common  ijround  of  reason  could  be  alleged.  Thus,  if 
a  man  had  an  individual  crotchet  which  he  meant  should  override  the  laws 
and  conditions  of  our  social  bein^,  it  was  his  humour.  Corporal  Nym  la  a 
burlesque  on  this  sort  of  affectation. 

7  A  pi^'s  head  as  roasted  tor  the  table.     In  England,  a  boar's  head  kl 
Ber^'ed  up  at  C'hristmas,  with  a  lemon  in  its  mouth.    So,  in  Webster's  Duchtu 
of  Miilfi,  iii.  2:  *'  He  could  not  abide  to  ^ee  a  pis's  head  gaping:   I  thought 
your  Grace  would  find  him  a  Jew."    And  in  Fletcher's  iLlder  Brother,  ii.  % 
'And  they  stand  gaping  like  a  roasted  pig." 
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You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  'bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  ma<ie  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretten  *  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard, 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart  —  Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 
But,  with  all  bnef  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass,  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy.  K  every  ducat  in  si?:  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
T  would  not  draw  them ;  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke,  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  ? 

Shy,  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong  ? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses  and  your  dogs  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them.     Shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands  ?     You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours.     So  do  I  answer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought,  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it : 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer ;  shall  I  have  it  ? 

Dvke,  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  Court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  Doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

Sal,  Mj  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  Doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke,  Bring  us  the  letters ;  call  the  messenger. 

Doss,  Good  cheer,  Antonio !  What,  man,  courage  yet  I 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

8  So  in  both  the  quartos,  but  usually  printed  /retted.  Fretten  is  ap* 
parently  an  old  form  of  the  word,  like  waxen  in  A  Midsummer -NighV$  Dream, 
4ct  ii.  scene  i. 
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Ant.  1  am  a  taiuted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetcst  for  death :  the  weakest  kmd  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me : 
You  cannot  better  be  employ 'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

£Jnter  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  Laioyei^s   Clerk* 

Ihike,  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ? 

^er.  From  both,  my  lord :  Bellario  greets  your  Grace. 

[^Presents  a  Letter 

Bass,  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeit  from  that  bankrupt  there. 

Gra,  Not  on  tliy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.^     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Grra.  O,  be  thou  damn'd,  mexorable  dog  I  ^® 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd.*^ 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  fsdth. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras,^"^ 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men :  Thy  currish  spirit 
Governed  a  wolf,  who  hang'd  for  human  slaughter. 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  [with]  thy  unhallowed  dam, 
Infused  itself  ui  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond. 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud : 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin.^^  —  I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  conunend 
A  young  and  learned  Doctor  to  our  Court.  — 
Where  is  he  ? 

*  Malice.  See  note  1,  of  this  scene.  This  passage  is  well  iUnstratid  by 
one  in  2  Henry  J  V.,  Act  iv.  scene  4. 

"  Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart." 

i<)  All  the  old  copies  have  ''^  inexecrahle  dog,"  which  I  am  very  mach  in- 
clined to  think  riglit,  taking  the  prepositive  in  as  intensive. 

11  The  meaning  probal)ly  is,  Let  Justice  be  impeached  for  suffering  HhsM 
to  live. 

1^  The  ancient  philosopher  of  Samos,  who  is  said  to  have  tauflcbt  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  in  A$  Ytm  Like  It,  iii.  2,  Kosalind  says,  **  I  was 
never  so  berhyinM  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  imt,  wbkll  f 
can  hardly  remember." 

'^  Tiius  the  quartos;  the  folio  has  ^'  endless  ruin." 
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Ner,  He  attendeth  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Duke,  With  all  my  heart  —  Some  three  or  four  of  you 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place.  — 
Meantune  the  Court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[Clerk  reads.]  Your  Grace  shall  understandy  that  at  the 
receipt  of  your  tetter  lam  very  sick;  hut  in  the  instant  thai 
your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation  was  with  me  a  young 
doctor  of  Rome ;  his  name  is  Balthazar,  I  acquainted  him 
with  the  cause  in  controversy  between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the 
merchant :  we  turned  o^er  many  books  together :  he  is  furnished 
with  my  opinion  ;  which,  bettered  with  his  own  learning,  the 
greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  command,  comes  with  him, 
at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your  Graces  request  in  my  stead. 
I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him 
lack  a  reverend  estimation  ;^*  for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body 
with  so  old  a  head.  Heave  him  to  your  graciou,s  acceptance^ 
whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation, 

Duke,  You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario,  what  he  writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  Doctor  come.  — 

JSnter  Portia,**  dressed  like  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Give  me  your  hand :  Came  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 

Por,  I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke,  You're  welcome :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  Court  ? 

Por,  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause.     ' 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke,  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

Por,  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

Shy,  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Por,  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn,  you  ^®  as  you  do  proceed.  — 
[2b  Ant.]  You  stand  within  his  danger,^  do  you  not? 

Afit,  Ay,  so  he  says. 

14  The  sense  apparently  is,  Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  hindrance  to  hif 
being  treated  with  reverence. 

»  The  old  stage  direction  here  is,  "  Enter  Portia  for  Balthazar." 

W  To  impugn  is  to  oppose^  to  controvert. 

17  Richardson  says,  —  "In  French  and  old  Enpflish  law,  danger  seems 
eqaivalent  to  penalty,  damages^  commissi  pana.  Thus :  *  Narcissus  was  a 
bachelere  that  love  had  caught  in  his  daungere;  *  that  is.  within  the  reach  of 
hurtful,  mischievous  power.  Thus  also:  ^  In  ^danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen 
gise  the  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise.'  And  again :  '  He  was  never  wedded 
to  woman's  danger; '  that  is,  woman's  dangerous  power." 
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For,  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant,  I  do. 

Por,  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy,  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

Por,  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ;  ^* 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
'TIS  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
WTierein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,  — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy .^'     I  have  spoke  thus  much, 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea ; 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  Court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there, 

Shyi  My  deeds  upon  my  head !     I  crave  the  law. 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Por,  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

Bass,  Yes,  here  I  tender  't  for  him  in  the  Court ; 
Yea,  thrice  the  sum :  *  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
K  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.-^^     And,  I  beseech  you, 

18  Tha*.  is,  the  nature  of  mercy  is  to  act  freely,  not  fipom  constraint. 
Portia  had  used  must  in  a  moral  sense,  and  the  Jew  purposely  mistook  it  in  a 
leeal  sense.  This  gives  a  natural  occasion  and  impulse  for  her  strain  of 
"  heavenly  eloquence." 

19  «'  Portia,  relerring  the  Jew  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Salvation,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  a  little  out  of  character."  So  says  Sir  William  Black- 
stone;  whereas  the  Lord's  Pi  iver  was  itself  but  a  compilation,  all  the  peti- 
tions in  it  being  taken  out  of  tlie  ancient  eucholoizies  or .  prayer-books  of  tba 
Jews.  So  in  KcclesinsHcus  xxviii.  2:  "  Forgive  thy  neignbour  the  hurt  that 
he  hath  done  unto  thee,  so  shall  thy  sins  also  be  forgiven  when  thou  prayest.** 

30  The  old  copies  hsive  ^''tmce  the  sum."  But  Portia  says  to  tne^ewa 
little  after,  "  there's  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee." 

^  Truth  is  honesty  here.  A  ti'ue  msiXi  in  old  language  i»  an  honest  maA 
And  the  honesty  lieie  shown  is  in  offering  to  pay  thrice  the  money. 
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Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Por,  It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established :  , 

'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  die  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  t^e  State.    It  cannot  be. 

Sky,  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  yea,  a  Daniel.  — 
O,  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  tliee ! 

Por.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy,  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  Doctor ;  here  it  is. 

Pot,  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offer'd  thee. 

Shy,  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  Heaven : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice ! 

P(yr,  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart  —  Be  merciftd ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy,  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound ;  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment.     By  my  soul  I  swear 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant,  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  Court 
To  give  the  judgment 

Por.  Why;  then  thus  it  is : 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife ;  — 

Shy.  O,  noble  judge  I   O,  excellent  young  man  I 

Por,  —  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty,^*'* 
WTiich  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy,  'Tis  very  true.     O,  wise  and  upright  judge  I 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

Por,  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

*S^^.  Ay,  his  breast: 

So  says  the  bond :  —  doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ?  — 
Nearest  his  heart :  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por,  It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh  ? 

*>  That  iSj  the  law  relating  to  contracts  is  fully  applicable  in  this  cm« 
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Shy,  I  have  them  ready." 

Por,  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  ehai^ge^ 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy,  Is  it  so  nommated  in  the  bond  ? 

Por,  It  is  not  so  expressed ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  I  cannot  fmd  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Por.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  ? 

Ant,  But  little :  I  am  arm'd  and  well  prepar'd.  ^ 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well  1 
Gi*ieve  not  that  I  am  fall'n  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penanoe 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And,  when  tlie  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  lover. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
ril  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart 

Bass,  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil  to  deliver  you. 

Por,  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that, 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra,  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love : 
I  would  she  were  in  Heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew 

Ner,  *Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make,  else,  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy,  \_Aside.'\  These  be  the  Christian  husbands  1    I  have  a 
daughter ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas  ^ 

28  Balance,  though  sinii^ular  in  form,  is  used  as  plural  in  sense,  refiurriag 
to  the  two  scaUt  which  make  the  balance.     The  usnf^  was  common. 

24  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  followed  the  pronunciation  usual  in  tilt 
theatre,  Barabbat  being  sounded  Barabas  throughout  Marlowe's  Jisav  ^ 
MaUa, 
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llad  been  her  husband  '^ther  than  a  Christian !  — 

[  To  PoR.]  We  trifle  time :  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

Por,  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine : 
The  Court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it 

Shy,  Most  rightful  judge ! 

Por.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  Court  awards  it 

«S//y.  Most   learned  Judge  I     A  sentence !  —  Come,  pre- 
pare. 

Por.  Tarry  a  little ;  there  is  something  else. 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are  by  the  laws  of  Venice  confiscate 
Unto  the  State  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O  upright  judge  I  —  JVIark,  Jew :  —  O  learned  judge  I 

t^iy.  Is  that  the  law  ? 

Por.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  Act: 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desir'st 

Crrcu  O  learned  judge !  —  Mark,  Jew :  —  a  learned  judge  I 

Sky.  I  take  his  offer,  then; — pay  the  bond  thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

Por.  Soft! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice :  —  soft !  no  haste :  — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Grra.  O  Jew,  an  upright  ju(lge,  a  learned  judge  1 

Por.  Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more 
Or  less  than  a  just  pound,  —  be't  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  substance 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poqr  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,  — 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate.^ 

Gra.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  I 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  take  thy  forfeiture. 

Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 

V  This  form  of  the  participle  was  used  in  a  good  many  words.  And  •• 
It  is  ttill,  as  in  the  words  situate,  consecrate^  and  others.  Twice  in  tUs 
neoe  we  have  forfeii  for  forfdUd 
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Por.  He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  Court: 
He  shall  have  merely  justice  and  his  bond. 

Gra,  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel !  — 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy,  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Pot.  Thou  shalt  have  nothuig  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy,  Why,  then  tlie  Devil  give  him  good  of  it  I 
I'll  stay  no  longer  question. 

Pon  Tarry,  Jew : 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice,  — 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien, 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  State ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  Duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st ; 
For  it  appears,  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
Thou  hast  contriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formally  by  me  rehears'd.^ 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Duke. 

Grd,  Beg  that  thou  may'st  have  leave  to  hang  thyself. 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  State, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  State's  charge. 

Duke,  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit. 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  State, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine.^ 

Por   Ay,  for  the  State ;  not  for  Antonio.* 

Shy,  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pai-don  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 

M  The  old  copies  have  formerly  instead  of  formally.  The  change  U 
Hanmer^s. 

27  That  is,  sabmission  on  your  part  may  move  me  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine. 

28  Meaning,  apparently,  that  the  reduction  of  the  forfeiture  to  a  fine 
should  apply  only  to  that  half  of  his  goods  which  was  to  come  to  the  coffer 
of  the  State,  not  that  which  fell  to  Antonio.  Portia  is  not  yet  supposed  to 
know  that  the  report  of  Antonio's  losses  was  bogus,  and  so  she  looks  out  for 
his  interest 
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That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  ? 

Gra,  A  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else,  for  Grod's  sake. 

Ant.  So  please  my  lord  the  Duke  and  all  the  Court 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods, 
I  am  content ;  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter ; 
Two  things  provided  more :  That,  for  this  favour, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian ; 
llie  other,  Uiat  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  Court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Duke,  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Por.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew?  what  dost  thou  say* 

Shy.  I  am  content 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift 

Shy.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence ; 
I  am  not  well :  send  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  sign  it 

Ihike.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it 

Gra.  In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  god&thers 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  more,^ 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font      [Exit  Sb   look 

Dvke.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Por.  I  humbly  do  desire  your  Grace  of  pardon :  ^ 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.  I*m  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not  — 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

^Exeunt  Duke,  Magnificoes^  and  Train, 

Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof,^^ 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal.*^ 


29  That  is,  a  jury  of  twelve  men  to  condemn  him.  This  appears  to  have 
biren  an  old  joke.  So,  in  The  Devil  is  an  Ass^  by  Ben  Jonson:  "  I  will  leave 
you  to  your  godfiithers  in  law.     Let  twelce  men  work. 


♦♦ 


*  An  old  English  idiom  now  obsolete.     See  pa^e  92,  note  8. 
^  In  consideration  whereof,  or  in  return  for  which.     For  thii 
paffe  18,  note  6. 
«T 
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hA  only  instance  that  I  remember  to  have  met  with,  of  the  irotd.  copt 
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Ant.  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore, 

Por.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied ; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied, 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me  when  we  meet  again : 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  further: 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee.     Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you,  — 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

For.  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield.  — 
To  Ant.]  Give  me  yourgloves,  I'll  wear  them  for  your  sake  ;— 
To  Bass.]  And,  for  your  love,  I'll  take  this  ring  from  you 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand :  1*11  take  no  more ; 
•And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this.** 

Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir,  —  alas,  it  is  a  trifle  I 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  tliis. 

Por.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now  methinks  I  have  a  mind  to  it 

Bass.  There's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the  value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Por.  1  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg ;  and  now  methinks 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass.  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife ; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell  nor  give  nor  lose  it 

Por.  That  'sense  serves  many  men  to  save  their  ^fts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad-woman. 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv'd  this  ring, 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever 
For  giving  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with  you  I 

[^Exeunt  Portia  and  Nerissa 

Ant.  My  Lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring : 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal. 
Be  valu'd  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment 

being  used  ia  the  sense  ofvny^  or  reward.    A  like  use  of  the  word  in  oompo- 
aitlon,  however,  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson^s  Fox^  Act  iii.  scene  6: 

"  He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  Paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  cope-manJ'* 

V  Shall  and  toiU  are  among  the  words  which  had  not  become  ftilly  dHRv 
•ntiated  in  the  Poet^s  time.    He  has  many  instances  of  either  being  naed  ioi 
the  other. 
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Bass.  Gro,  Gratiano,  nm  and  overtake  him ; 
Give  him  the  ring ;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst, 
Unto  Antonio's  house.    Away !  make  haste.  — 

[^Exit  Gbatiano. 
Come,  you  an'I  x  will  thither  presently ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  bofii 
Fly  toward  Belmont :  Come,  Antonio.  \^Exeunu 

Scene  n.    The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa,  disguised  as  before. 

Pot.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it    We'll  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home. 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

# 

Gra.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  overta'en : 
My  Lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice,^ 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring,  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Por.  That  cannot  be. 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully ; 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you.  — 

[7b  Por.]  I'll  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Por.  Thou  may'st,  I  warrant.    We  shall  have  old  swearing* 
That  they  did  give  away  the  rings  to  men ; 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outs  wear  them  too. 
Away !  make  haste :  thou  know'st  where  I  will  tarry. 

Ner.  Come,  good  sir ;  will  you  show  me  to  this  house  ? 

\^Exen'ni. 


ACT  V     Scene  L    BelmorU.    Avenue  to  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  Moon  shines  bright.     In  such  a  night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 

1  Upon  further  consideration.    See  page  103,  note  25. 

S  (Md  waa  a  frequent  intensive  in  colloquial  spe'^ch;  very  much  as  hugt 
is  used  now.  So,  in  Much  Ada  about  Nothing^  v.  2 :  "  Yonder's  old  coil  at 
home.**  And  in  The  Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor,  i  4:  "Here  will  be  an  oU 
•hoi^iig  of  GU>d*8  patience  and  the  king's  English  ** 
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And  they  did  make  no  noise,  —  in  such  a  night 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls, 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night.^ 

Jess.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself,* 
And  ran  dismayed  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand  * 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wav'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jess.  In  such  a  night 

Bledoa  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  JEson.* 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  linthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jess.  And  in  such  a  night 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well, 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  And  in  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jess.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  nobody  come : 
But,  hark !  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stephano. 

Lor.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  ? 

Steph.  A  friend. 

Lor.  A  friend !  what  friend  ?  your  name,  I  pray  you.  Mend? 

Steph.  Stephano  is  my  name ;  *  and  I  bring  word 

1  The  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  set  forth  in  Shakespeare's  play  of 
that  nnme. 

-^  That  is,  ere  she  saw  the  lion  himself.  The  story  of  "  Pyramus  aad  hit 
love  Thisbe  "  is  burlesqued  in  the  interlude  of  Bottom  and  company  in  A 
Midsummer- Nif/hV 8  Dream. 

8  Spenser  in  like  sort  makes  the  willow  a  S3rmbol  of  forsaken  love. 
Thus,  in   The  Faerie  Queene^  i.  1,  9 :  *'  The  willow,  wome  of  forlorne  paraf 


mours." 


*  Twice,  already,  in  this  play,  we  have  had  allusions  to  the  story  of 
Jason  and  his  voyage  to  Colchos  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  Medea,  also, 
stole  her  father's  treasure,  and  ran  away  from  Colchos  with  Jason  after  he 
had  won  the  fleece.  The  Poet  seems  to  have  been  iresh  from  the  reading  of 
that  tale,  when  he  wrote  this  play.  Perhups  Medea  had  something  to  do  ill 
raggestin^  and  shaping  the  part  of  Jessica. 

<>  Id  mis  play  the  name  Stqthano  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllabU. 
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My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about 
3y  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.' 

J^or,  Who  comes  with  her? 

Steph,  None  but  a  holy  hermit  and  her  maid. 
1  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  retum'd  ? 

Lor,  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him.  — 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot 

Laun,  Sola,  sola !  wo,  ha,  ho !  sola,  sola ! 

Lor,  Who  calls  ? 

Laun.  Sola !  —  did  you  see  Master  Lorenzo  and  Mistress 
XiOrenzo  ?  —  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Leave  hollaing,  man ;  —  here. 

Laun.  Sola! — Where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him  there's  a  post  come  from  my  master,  with 
his  horn  full  of  good  news:'  my  master  will  be  here  ere 
morning.  [^Exit, 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and  there  expect  their  conung. 
And  yet  no  matter :  why  should  we  go  in  ?  — 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you. 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air.  —  [Eodt  Stepmano. 
How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  Look,  how  the  floor  of  Heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines^  of  bright  gold  : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  heboid's t 

In  The  Tempest,  written  some  years  later,  the  same  name  has  it,  rightly,  on 
tlie  first. 

*  In  old  times  crosses  were  set  up  at  the  intersection  of  road^,  and  in 
other  places  specially  associated  with  saintly  or  heroic  names,  to  invite  the 
passers-by  to  devotion.  And  in  those  days  Christians  were  much  in  the 
nabit  of  remembering  iit  their  prayers  whatever  lay  nearest  their  hearts. 
So  in  The  Tempest,  iii.  1,  Ferditi  and 'says  to  Miranda:  "  I  do  beseech  you, — 
chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers,  —  what  is  your  name  ?  "  So,  again, 
Hamfet  to  Ophelia:  "  In  thy  orisons  be  all  mv  sins  remember'd!  " 

7  The  postman  used  to  carry  a  horn,  an(\  blow  it  to  give  notice  of  hia 
coming,  on  approaching  a  place  where  he  had  something  to  deliver.  Launce- 
lot has  just  been  imitating  the  notes  of  the  horn  in  his  exclamations,  Sola,  &c. 

B  A  small  plate,  used  in  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist:  it  was  com- 
monly of  g<rfd,  or  silver-gilt. 
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But  m  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins:* 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls :  *^ 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Dotli  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it  — 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hynan ! 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 

And  draw  her  home  with  music.  \_Music* 

Jess,  Fm  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lor,  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  soundsy 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.  —  Mark  the  music. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa  at  a  distance. 

Par,  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws,  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ner,  When  the  Moon  shone  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 

8  Of  course  everybody  has  heard  of  "the  music  of  the  spheres,"— «b 
ancient  mvsteiy  which  taught  that  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  revolutioni 
sini?  together  in  a  concert  so  loud,  various,  and'sweet,  as  to  exceed  all  pro- 
portion to  the  human  ear.  And  the  greatest  soul«,  from  Plato  to  Words- 
worth, have  been  lifted  above  themselves,  and  have  waxed  greater  than 
their  wont,  with  an  idea  or  intuition  that  the  universe  wms  knit  together  by 
a  principle  of  which  musical  harmony  is  the  antest  and  clearest  expression. 

w  The  soul  of  man  was  thought  by  some  to  be  or  to  have  something  like  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Thus  in  Hooker's  Kcclfsifistical  Polity^  v.  88 :  "  Touch- 
ing musical  hannony,  such  is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath 
in  that  very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some  have  thereby  been 
induced  to  think  that  the  smU  itself  by  nature  is  or  hath  in  U  harmonf/,** 
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Por.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.     Music !  hark ! 

Ner.  It  is  your  music.  Madam,  of  the  house. 

Por.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect : " 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner,  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  Madam. 

Pot.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark. 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and  I  think 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day 
Wlien  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection ! — 
Peace,  ho !  the  Moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd !  ^^  \Music  cecues. 

Lor.  That  is  the  voice, 

Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  of  Portia. 

Par,  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo^ 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Por,  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands'  wel^ire, 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  retum'd? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet , 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before. 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Por.  Go  in,  Nerissa: 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 

11  Unless  it  be  heeded^  or  attended  to.  H^nce  it. sounds  better  when 
there  is  nothing  to  divert  the  attention. 

12  Endymion  was  a  very  beautiful  youth :  Juno  took  a  fancy  to  him, 
whereupon  her  old  man,  Jupiter,  grew  jealous  of  him,  and  cast  him  into  a 
perpetual  sleep  on  Mount  Latmns.  While  he  was  there  asleep,  Madam  Luna 
got  so  smitten  with  his  beauty,  that  she  used  to  come  down  and  kiss  him, 
and  lie  ^*y  his  side.  Some  said,  however,  that  Luna  herself  put  him  asleep^ 
that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  kissing  him  without  his  knowing  it,  the 
youth  being  somewhat  shy  when  awake.  The  story  was  naturallv_a  fa- 
vourite with  the  poets.  Fletcher,  in  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  tells  tiie  tal^ 
eharmingly,  — 

"  How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies; 
How  she  convey'd  him  softl}"-  in  a  sleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmus,  where  she  stoops  each  night. 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light, 
To  kiss  her  sweetest  " 
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No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence ;  — 

Nor  you,  Lorenzo ;  —  Jessica,  nor  you.      [-4  T ticket  soundiP 

Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand ;  I  hear  his  trumpet. 
We  are  no  tell-taltis.  Madam ;  fear  you  not. 

Par,  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick; 
It  looks  a  little  paler :  'tis  a  day, 
Such  as  a  day  is  when  tlie  Sun  is  hid. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  and  theiv  Followers 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  Sun. 

Par.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light   " 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me : 
But  God  sort  all !  You're  welcome  home,  my  lord- 

Bass.  I  thank  you.  Madam.     Give  welcome  to  my  friend 
This  is  the  man,  this  U  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

Par.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  boimd  to  him, 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

Por.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy.'* 

Gra.  \_To  Ner.]    By  yonder  Moon  I  swear  you  do  me 
wrong ; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk. 

Por.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Gra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  to  me ;  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,^^  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not. 

Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy  or  the  value  ? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death ; 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths, 
You  should  have  been  respective,"  and  have  kept  it. 

18  A  tucket  is  a  fiourish  of  trumpets.  The  word  is  probably  from  tlM 
Italian  toccata^  which  is  said  to  mean  a  prelude  to  a  sonata. 

1*  Twice  before,  in  these  scenes,  we  have  had  similar  playings  upon  UgM» 
here  it  is  especially  gracefu'  and  happy.    See  pasre  139,  note  18. 

16  This  coinplimentarj-  fonn,  made  up  only  of  breath. 

!•  Knives  were  t'onnerly  inscribed,  by  means  of  aqtta  fortis,  with  short 
sentences  in  distich.    The  posy  of  a  ring  was  the  motto. 

^~  Respective  in  consvkrnte  or  regardful;  in  the  same  sense  as  respect  If 
explained,  pa^e  101,  note  10.  The  word  is  repeatedly  U8e(t  thus  by  Shake- 
speare; as  m  lioineo  ami  Jnlitt^  iii.  1:  ^*  Away  to  Heaven  respective  lenity, 
ami  6re-ey''d  fury  be  my  conduct  now !  '* 
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Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk !  no,  God's  my  jiidge ! 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on's  face  that  had  it. 
Chra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 
Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 
Gra,  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth. 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  little  scrubbed  boy,^* 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee : 
r  ^ould  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

Por,  You  were  to  blame  —  I  must  be  plain  with  you  -^ 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands : 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  linkind  cause  of  grief: 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Bass.  \_Aside^  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  ofl^ 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it. 

Gra.  My  Lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and  indeed 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine : 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Por,  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me. 
Bass.  If  I  cotild  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
.  I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it ;  it  is  gone. 

Por,  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  Heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ling. 

Ner,  Nor  I  in  yours. 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 

18  jScrt(66e(f  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  $tunted;  as  in  Holland's  Pllnrnt 
**  Such  will  never  ])rove  fair  trees,  but  »ct^s  only."  And  Mr.  Verplanck  oo- 
serven  that  the  name  sci-vb  oak  was  from  the  first  settlement  of  tU.\&  «)\ui\x^ 
given  to  the  ^^sktfor  hush  oak. 
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Wheu  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

Por,  K  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring^ 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring,^ 
You  would  not  then  have  parteil  with  Ae  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe : 
ril  die  for't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour.  Madam,  by  my  souly 
No  woman  had  it ;  but  a  Civil  Doctor,* 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me, 
And  beggVl  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him, 
And  suffered  him  to  go  displeas'd  away; 
Even  he  that  had  hdd  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.     Wliat  should  I  say,  sweet  lady  ? 
I  was  enforced  to  send  it  after  him : 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy ;  ^ 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it.     Panlon  me,  good  lady ; 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night, 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  would  have  begged 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  Doctor. 

Por,  Let  not  that  Doctor  e'er  come  near  my  house. 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd. 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you : 
ril  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have. 

Ant  I  am  th'  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

Por.  Sir,  grieve  not  you ;  you're  welcome  notwithstandiii|i{ 

Bass.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Wlierein  I  see  myself,  — 

Por,  Mark  you  but  that  I 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself; 
In  each  eye,  one :  —  swear  by  your  double  self, 
And  there's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Ba^s.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

10  Omtain  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  retain.    So,  In  Baooii*t 
Essays :  *'  To  contnine  anger  from  mischiefe,  though  it  take  hold  of  a 
there  be  two  things." 

*  A  Civil  Doctor  was  a  doctor  of  the  Civil  Law. 

^  Equivalent,  perhaps,  to  shame  of  my  discourtesjf. 
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Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth ; " 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring, 
Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  bound  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por.  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety :  Give  him  this ; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant.  Here,  Lord  Bassanio ;  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 

Bass.  By  Heaven,  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  Doctor  I 

Por.  I  had  it  of  him ;  pardon  me,  Bassanio. 

Ner.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  Summer,  when  the  ways  are  fair  enough. 

Por.  You  are  all  amaz'd : 

Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find  that  Portia  was  the  Doctor ; 
Nerissa  there  her  clerk.     Lorenzo  here 
Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 
And  even  but  now  retum'd ;  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house. — Antonio,  you  are  welcome; 
Amd  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon ; 
There  you  shall  find  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly. 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

Bass.  Were  you  the  Doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not? 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life  and  living ; 
For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road.^ 

^  That  is,  for  his  good.  WeaUh  is  only  another  form  of  weal:  we  say 
iiidiffen  ntly  common-weo/  or  common-wealth ;  and  the  commonwealth  is  the 
good  that  men  have  in  common. 

28  The  Poet  leaves  us  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  how  the  reports  of 
sliipwreck  grew  into  being  and  gained  belief.  I  have  noted  one  seeming  in- 
dication before,  that  the  Jew  exercised  his  cunning  as  well  as  malice  in  plot- 
ting xnd  preparing  them.  See  page  123,  note  2.  Shy  lock  appears,  at  all 
events,  to  have  known  that  such  reports  were  coming,  before  they  came. 
Yet  I  suppose  the  natural  impression  m)m  the  play  is,  that  he  lent  the  ducats 
and  took  the  bond  on  a  mere  chance  of  coming  at  his  wish.  But  he  would 
hardly  grasp  so  sharply  at  a  bare  possibility  of  revenge,  without  using  means 
for  turning  it  into  something  more.  This  would  mark  him  with  mucli  darker 
lines  of  guilt.  Why  then  did  not  Shakespeare  bring  the  matter  forward 
more  prominently?  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  doing  so  would  have  made 
Shylock  appear  too  steep  a  criminal  for  the  degree  of  interest  which  his  part 
iras  meant  to  carry  in  the  play.     In  other  words,  the  health  of  the  drama  aa 
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Por,  How  now,  Lorenzo  I 

My  clerk  liuth  some  good  comforts  too  for  yon. 

Ner,  Ay,  and  I'll  give  them  him  without  a  fee.— 
There  do  I  give  to  you  aud  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  s{)ecial  deed  of  ^ft. 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possessed  of. 

Lor,  Fair  lailies,  you  drop  manua  in  the  waj 
Of  starved  people. 

Por,  It  is  almost  morning, 

Aud  yet  I'm  sure  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  eventb  at  full.     Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra,  Well,  while  I  live,  I'll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring.  \^Exeuiil 

a  work  of  comic  art  required  his  criminality  in  this  point  to  be  kept  in  tin 
baclc^pround.  He  coiner  very  near  overHhadoMring  tlie  other  characters  tot 
much,  as  it  is.  And  Shylock'n  character  is  easentiaUjf  tragic:  there  is 
of  the  proper  timber  of  comedy  in  him. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


Tins  plaj  was  never  printed,  so  far  as  is  known,  till  in  the  folio  of 
16^3.    Fortunately,  in  this  instance,  the  original  printing  was 
very  good  for  that  time ;  the  errors  have  proved,  for  the  most  part,  easy 
of  correction ;   so  that  the  text  offers  little  matter  of  difficulty  or  dis* 
agreement  among  editors.    No  contemporary  notice  of  the  play  was 
discovered  till  the  year  18*28,  when  Mr  Collier,  delving  among  the 
old  papers  in  the  Museum,  lighted  upon  a  manuscript  Diary,  written 
by  one  John  Manningham,  a  barrister  at  law,  who  was  entered  at  tLe 
Middle  Temple  in  1597.    It  seems  that  the  benchers  and  members 
of  the  several  law-schools  in  London,  which  were  then  called  *'  Inns 
of  Court,''  were  wont  to  have  annual  feasts,  and  to  enrich  their  con- 
vivialities with  a  course  of  wit  and  poetry.     So,  under  date  of  Febru' 
ary  2d,  1602,  Manningham  notes :  *'  At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called 
2'weJJlk  Nighty  or  What  You  Will ;  '*  and  he  then  goes  on  to  state  such 
particulars  of  the  action  as  fully  identify  the  play  he  saw  with  the 
one  now  in  hand.     Which  ascertains  that  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night 
was  performed  before  the  members  of  the  Middle  Temple  Inn  on  the 
old   Church  festival  of  the  Purification,  formerly  called  Candlemas 
an  important  link  in  the  course  of  festivities  that  used  to  continue 
firom  Christmas  to  Shrovetide.     The  play  was  most  likely  fresh  irom 
the  Poet's  hand  when  the  lawyers  thus  had  the  pleasure  of  it;   at 
least,  the  internal  marks  of  allusion  and  style  accord  well  with  that 
supposal.  In  Act  iii.  scene  2,  it  is  said  of  Malvolio,  —  **  He  does  smile 
his  face  into  more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Indies."    This  is  justly  explained  as  referring  to  a  famous 
muitilineal  map  of  the  world,  which  appeared  in  1598 ;  the  first  map 
of  the  world  in  which  the  Eastern  Islands  were  included.     Again,  in 
Act  iii.  scene  1,  we  have,  —  **  But,  indeed,  words  are  very  rascals 
since  bonds  disgraced  them  ; "  alluding,  apparently,  to  an  order  issued 
by  the  Privy  Council  in  June,  1600,  laying  very  tight  restrictions  upon 
the  stage,  and  providing  very  severe  penalties  for  any  breach  thereof. 

The  story  upon  which  the  more  serious  parts  of  Twelfth  Night 
were  founded  appears  to  have  been  a  general  favourite  before  and 
during  Shakespeare's  time.  It  is  met  with  in  various  forms  and  under 
various  names  in  the  Italian,  French,  and  English  literature  of  that 
period.  All  those  forms  of  the  tale  agree  in  liaving  a  brother  and 
sister,  the  latter  in  male  attire,  and  the  two  bearing  so  close  a  resem- 
blance in  person  and  dress  as  to  be  indistinguishable ;  upon  which 
circumstance  some  of  the  leading  incidents  are  made  to  turn.  But 
there  is  an  Italian  comedy,  lately  brought  to  light,  entitled  Grin- 
gannatiy  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  printed  in  1587,  and  which 
differs  from  all  other  known  forms  of  the  tale  in  various  partic- 
ulars wherein  Twelfth  Night  shows  a  close  correspondence  with  it. 
In  this  play,  a  brother  and  sister,  named  Fabritio  and  Lelia,  are  sepa- 
rated at  the  sacking  of  Rome  hi  1527.  Lelia  is  carried  to  Modena, 
where  a  gentleman  resides  named  Flamineo,  who  was  formerly  a  lover 
of  hers.  She  disguises  herself  as  a  bdy,  and  enters  his  service.  Fla- 
mineo, having  forgotten  his  Lelia,  is  making  suit  to  Isabella,  a  lady  of 
Modena.  The  disguised  Ijelia  is  employed  by  him  in  his  love-suit  to 
Isabella,  who  remains  utterly  deaf  to  his  passion,  but  falls  de8{)erately 
in  love  with  the  messenger.  After  a  while,  the  brother  Fabritio  ar- 
rives at  Modena,  and  his  close  resemblance  to  Lelia  in  her  male  attire 
gives  rise  to  some  ludicrous  mistakes.  At  one  time  a  servant  of 
LMibeila  meets  him  in  the  street,  and  takes  him  to  her  house,  supposing 
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bim  to  be  tbe  messonger ;  just  as  Sebastian  is  taken  for  Viola,  and 
led  to  the  house  of  Olivia.  In  due  time  the  needful  recognitions 
take  place,  whereupon  Isabella  easily  transfers  her  aflTection  to  Fab- 
ritio,  and  Flamineo's  heart  no  less  easily  ties  up  with  the  loving  and 
faithful  Lelia.  In  her  disguise  Lelia  takes  the  name  of  Fabio ;  hence, 
most  likely,  the  name  of  Fabian,  who  figures  as  one  of  Olivia's  ser- 
vants. The  Italian  play  has  also  a  character  called  Pasquella,  to 
whom  Maria  corresponds;  and  another  named  Malevofii,  of  which 
Maluolio  is  a  happy  adaptation.  All  which  fully  establishes  the  con 
nection  between  the  Italian  play  and  the  English.  As  no  translation 
of  the  former  has  l>een  heard  of,  here  again  we  have  some  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Poet  could  read  Italian.  As  for  the  more  comic 
portions  of  Twelf\h  Niyht^  —  those  in  which  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew, 
and  the  Clown  ligure  so  delectably, —  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  part  of  them  was  borrowed. 

Uallam  does  not  set  nearly  so  high  an  estimate  on  Ttodflh  Night  as 
it  has  long  been  my  happiness,  or  my  infirmity,  to  entertain.  To 
me  it  is  a  mighty  charming  performance,  insomuch  that  I  sometimes 
have  almost  enough  to  do  to  hold  fast  my  preference  of  As  You  Lih$ 
It.  If  the  characters  are  generally  less  interesting  in  themselves 
than  we  meet  with  in  some  of  the  Poet's  comedies,  the  defect  is 
pretty  well  made  up  by  the  felicitous  grouping  of  them.  Their  very 
diversities  of  temper  and  purpose  are  made  to  act  as  go  many  mutual 
affinities ;  and  this,  too,  in  a  manner  so  spontaneous,  that  we  see  not 
how  they  could  possibly  act  otherwise.  For  broad  comic  eflect,  the 
cluster  of  which  Sir  Toby  is  the  centre  —  all  of  them  drawn  in  clear 
yet  delicate  colours  —  is  inferior  only  to  the  unparalleled  assemblage 
that  makes  rich  the  air  of  Kastcheap.  Of  Sir  Toby  himself,  it  is 
enough  to  say  with  our  Mr  Verplanck,  that  **  he  certainly  comes  out 
of  the  same  associations  where  the  Poet  saw  Falstafi^hold  his  revels ; " 
and  that  though  "  not  Sir  John,  nor  a. fainter  sketch  of  him,  yet  he 
has  an  odd  ton  of  a  family  likeness  to  him/'  Maria,  the  little  struct- 
ure packed  so  close  with  mental  spicery,  is  a  model  of  arch,  roguish 
miscliievousness,  with  wit  to  plan  and  art  to  execute  whatever 
falls  within  the  scope  of  such  a  character.  And  the  array  of  comi- 
calities, exhilarating  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  rendered  doubly  so  by  the 
frequent  changes  and  playings-in  of  poetry  breathed  from  the  sweet- 
est  spots  of  romance,  and  which  **  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
where  love  is  thron'd."  For  the  other  points,  I  must  rest  with 
quoting  the  remarks  of  Schlegel : 

"  Tu^e/Jfh  NkjIu  unites  the  entertainment  of  an  intrigue,  contrived 
with  great  ingenuity,  to  a  rich  fund  of  comic  characters  and  situations, 
and  the  beauteous  colours  of  an  ethereal  poetry.  The  love  of  the 
music-enraptured  Duke  for  Olivia  is  an  imagination ;  Viola  appears 
ut  first  to  fall  arbitrarily  in  love  with  tlie  Duke,  whom  she  serves  as 
a  page,  although  she  afterwards  touches  the  tenderest  strings  of 
feeling ;  the  proud  Olivia  is  captivated  by  the  modest  and  insinuating 
messenger,  in  whom  she  is  far  from  suspecting  a  disguised  rival,  and, 
at  last,  by  a  second  deception,  takes  the  brother  for  the  sister.  To 
these,  which  I  might  call  ideal  follies,  a  contrast  is  formed  by  the 
naked  absurdities  to  which  the  enterUiining  tricks  of  the  ludicrous 
persons  of  the  piece  give  rise,  under  the  pretext  also  of  love;  —  the 
silly  and  profligate  Knight's  awkward  courtship  of  Olivia,  and  her 
declaration  of  love  to  Viula ;  the  imagination  of  the  pedantic  steward 
Malvolio,  that  his  mistress  is  secretly  in  love  with  him,  which  carries 
him  so  far  that  he  is  at  last  shut  up  as  a  lunatic,  and  visited  by  th« 
Clown  in  the  dress  of  a  priest.  Tliese  scenes  are  admirably  OOO" 
oeived,  and  as  significant  as  they  are  laughable." 
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OR  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


fmeivo,  Duke  of  niyria. 

fXBASTi  AH,  a  yoang  Gentleman,  Brother 
to  Viola. 

Ahtohio,  a  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Sebas- 
tian. 

A  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Viola. 

Valkktiitb,  I  Oentlemen   attending   on 

Curio,  l     tlie  Duke. 

%UL  ToBT  BxLOH,  Uncle  of  Olivia. 


Sib  Axdbbw  Aouborbbk. 
BfALVOLio,  Steward  to  Oliria. 

filitri  Clown,  }8~™t.  to  OiW. 

Olivia,  a  Countese. 

Viola,  in  love  with  the  Dnka. 

Mabia,  Olivia's  Woman. 


LordB,  a  Priest,  Sidlors,  Offtoers,  Husieians,  and  other  Attendants. 
SCENE,  a  City  in  Illyria ;  and  the  Sea-coast  near  it. 


ACT  L    Scene  L    An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

JSnter  the  Duke,  Curio,  and  Lords  ;  Musicians  attending 

Dvke,  K  piusic  be  the  food  of  love,^  play  on ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die.  — 
That  strain  again !  it  had  a  dying  fall ;  ^ 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south,' 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odour !  —  Enough ;  no  more : 
^Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before.  — 
O,  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 

1  So,  in  Antamy  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5 :  "  Music,  moody  food  of  us  that  trade 
in  love." 

*  The  sense  of  dymgj  as  here  used,  is  technically  expressed  hy  tHmii^ 


*  8omih  is  Pope^s  happy  correction  of  gmind^  the  original  reading,  which 
li  retained  by  some  recent  editors.  Both  Knight  and  White  argue  plausibly 
Ibr  the  latter  word;  still,  I  cannot  quite  see  how  sound  should  breathe  upon  a 
bed  of  flowers,  **  stealing  and  giving  odour:  '*  it  seems  too  much  like  "  smell- 
ing music,**  which  were  something  too  comic  for  such  a  strain  as  this.  In 
Sidney*s  Arocidia  we  read:  *'  Her  breath  is  more  sweet  than  k  gentle  south'' 
west  wind,  which  comes  creeping  over  flowery  beds  and  shadowed  waters  in 
the  extreme  neat  of  Summer;'*  which  fully  justifies  south  in  the  text,  not- 
withstanding that  the  Poet  elsewhere  speaks  of  ^*  the  fo^f^y  south/*  **  the 
nwngy  south,**  and  **the  dew-dropping  south.**  In  the  same  passage  Sir 
Philip  hns  **the  flock  of  unspeakable  virtues,**  which  is  so  like  **  the  flock  of 
all  Infections  **  as  to  infer  some  acquaintance  between  the  hero  and  the  Poet 
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That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there. 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er,* 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute !  so  ^11  of  shapes  is  £uicy,* 
That  it  alone  is  hio^h-fantastical. 

Cur.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  What,  Cuno? 

Cur.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have. 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence  I 
That  instant  was  I  turn'd  into  a  hart ; 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 
E'er  since  pursue  me.' — 

Enter  Valentine. 

How  now !  what  news  from  her? 

Vol.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted ; 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  hence,^ 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine  :  uU  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,®  which  she  would  keep  fregh 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.  O,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother. 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her !  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fill'd 

*  VnlldUy  is  toorth,  value.  So,  in  Alt's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  v.  sceov 
8:  "  Behold  this  rine,  whose  hi^h  respect  and  rich  validity  did  lack  a  paralleL" 
6  Fancy  is  continually  used  by  old  writers  for  Itwe.  There  is  a  play  on 
the  word  here.     See  page  81,  note  6.     Also  page  138,  note  8. 

3  Shakespeare  seenis  to  tiiink  men  cautioned  Mgainst  too  great  far  * Jari- 
ty  with  forbidden  beauty  by  the  fab'e  of  Acteon,  who  saw  Diana  naked,  and 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  hounds;  as  a  man  indulging  his  eyes  or  his  imagi- 
nation with  a  view  of  a  woman  he  cannot  gain,  has  bis  heart  torn  with  in- 
cessant longing. 

7  The  original  has  heat  instead  of  hence.  What  heat  should  mean  In 
such  a  place  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  change  was  first  made  by  Ruwe,  and  if 
adopted  by  Dyce.  Element  here  means  tlie  sky.  So,  in  2  Henry  /Kl,  iv  8: 
•'And  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  a-*  much  as  the  full  Mocm 
doth  the  cinders  of  the  element,  which  show  like  pins'  heads  to  her;**  cmdm% 
meaning,  of  course,  the  stars. 

8  I'o  seasfm  is  to  preserve.    In  AWs  Well  that  Knds  WeUy  L  1,  teaia 
Siiid  to  be  "  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  »enson  her  praise  in.*' 
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(Her  sweet  perfections)  with  one  self  king  I  •  — 

Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 

Love-thonghts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers.    [^MceunU 

ScENB  n.    TAe  Seorcoast. 
Mnter  Viola,  Captain^  and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 

Cap.  This  is  Illyria,  lady. 

Vio»  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance  he  is  not  drown'd:  —  What  think  you,  sailois? 

Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  youi'self  were  sav'd. 

Vio.  0,  my  poor  brother !  and  so  perchance  may  he  be. 

Cap.  True,  Madam ;  and,  to  comfort  you  with  chance. 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  this  poor  number  ^  sav'd  with  you. 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice; 
To  a  strong  mast  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back,* 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  so  there's  gold. 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope, 

^  This  passage  would  run  better  for  the  sense,  and  equallj  well  for  the 
verse,  if  it  were  to  read, 

**  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart. 
These  sovereign  thrones,  her  sweet  perfections. 
Are  all  supplied  and  fillM  with  one  self  king.** 

Which  may  give  the  true  meaning,  if  it  be  not  the  right  order,  of  the  text. 
The  marks  of  parenthesis,  though  needful  as  the  text  stands,  are  not  in  the 
original.  J/iver,  brain,  and  heart  are  admitted  in  poetry  as  the  residence  of 
passions,  judgment,  and  sentiments.  Self  kin^  apparently  means,  the  same 
ail  self-same  king.  Accordingly  the  second  folio  reads,  **  with  one  self-«rtr»e 
king,'*  as  if  to  complete  the  measure ;  but  the  endings  tion  and  sion  were 
often  used  as  two  syllables  by  the  old  poets. 

1  The  original  has  those  mstead  of  this.    The  change  is  CapelPs. 

>  Arion's  feat  is  worthily  celebrated  in  Wordsworth's  great  po€m  On  tk§ 
Power  of  Sound: 

"Thy  skill,  Arion! 
Could  humanize  the  creatures  of  the  sea, 
Where  men  were  monsters.    A  last  grace  he  craves, 
Leave  for  one  chant;  —  the  dulcet  sound 
Steals  from  the  deck  o'er  willing  waves, 
And  listening  dolphins  gather  round. 
Self-cast,  as  with  a  de^sperate  course, 
*Mid  that  strange  audience,  he  bestrides 
A  proud  one  docile  as  a  managed  horse 
And  singing,  while  the  accordant  hand 
Sweeps  his  niarp,  the  master  rides.** 

12 
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Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority, 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country? 

Cap.  Ay,  Madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  bom 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio,  Who  governs  here  ? 

Ca'p.  A  noble  Duke,  in  nature  as  in  name.* 

Vio,  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap,  Orsino. 

Vio,  Orsino !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him : 
Iler^was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap,  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late : 
For  but  a  mouth  ago  I  went  from  hence, 
And  then  'twas  fresh  in  murmur,  (as,  you  kaoW| 
What  great  ones  do  the  less  will  prattle  of,) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio,  What's  she? 

Cap,  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  Count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother, 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  loss 
They  say  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vio,  O,  that  I  ser/d  that  lady ; 

And  might  not  be  deliver'd  to  the  world, 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow, 
What  my  estate  is !  * 

Gap,  That  were  hard  to  compass ; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit. 
No,  not  the  Duke's. 

Vio,  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee.  Captain ;  , 
And  though  that  Nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close-in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pr'y thee,  —  and  I'll  pay  thee  bounteously,  — 
Conceal  me  what  I  am ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I'll  serve  this  Duke : 
lliou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him.® 

8  A  covert  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  and  well-known  Italian  fkmily 
of  0/  }int,  from  whom  the  name  Orsiru*  is  borrowed. 

^  Viola  is  herself  a  nobleman's  daughter;  and  she  here  wishes  that  her 
birth  and  quality'  —  her  estate  —may  be  kept  secret  from  the  world,  till  sh« 
has  a  ripe  occasion  for  making  known  who  she  is.  Certain  later  passages  in 
the  play  seem  to  infer  that  she  has  already  fallen  in  love  with  Duke  Orsino 
from  the  descriptions  she  has  had  of  him. 

6   rhi'«  plan  of  Viola's  was  not  pursued,  as  it  would  have  been  inconsist- 
ent  with  the  p'  )t  of  the  play.    She  was  presented  as  a  page^  not  as 
eunuch. 
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It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  can  sing, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service.* 
WTiat  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit ; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Chip,  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  FU  be ; 
Wlien  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see ! 

Vio.  I  thank  thee :  lead  me  on.  \_Exvaid. 

Scene  HI.     A  Room  in  Olivia's  House, 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Makea. 

Sir  To,  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take  the  death 
of  her  brother  thus  ?  I  am  sure  care's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Mar,  By  my  troth.  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in  earlier 
o'  nights :  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to  your 
ill  hours. 

Sir  To,  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted.^ 

Mar,  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest 
limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine !  I'll  confine  myself  no  finer  than  I  am.* 
These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and  so  be  these 
boots  too ;  an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  themselves  in  their 
own  straps. 

Mar,  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you :  I  heard 
my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday ;  and  of  a  foolish  knight  that  you 
brought  in  one  night  here  to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To,  Who?  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek? 

Mar,  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He's  as  tall  a  man  as  any's  in  Illyria.' 

Mar,  What's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To,  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

Mar,  Ay,  but  he'll  have  but  a  year  in  all  these  ducats :  he's 
a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal. 

Sir  To,  Fie,  that  you'll  say  so !  he  plays  o'  the  viol-de-gam- 

6  To  aUow  is  to  approve.  So  used  in  the  Bible;  as  in  Romans  vii.  15: 
*'  For  that  which  I  do  1  allow  not." 

7  A  seeming  allusion  to  the  Sultan*s  Court,  as  if  mutes  and  eunuchs  were 
understood  to  go  together  there.  So,  in  King  Heni^y  K.,  i.  2:  "  Our  grave, 
like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongucless  mouth." 

1  Trie  Poet  here  shows  his  familiariry  with  the  technical  language  of  the 
Law:  Sir  Toby  being  made  to  run  a  whimsical  play  upon  the  old  legal 
phrase,  **  those  things  being  excepted  which  were  before  excepted." 

2  Sir  Toby  purposely  misunderstands  confine,  taking  it  in  the  sense  of 
refine. 

s  The  use  of  Udl  for  bold,  valiant^  stout^  was  common  in  Shakespeare*! 
time,  and  occurs  several  times  in  his  works.  Sir  Toby  is  evidently  bantering 
with  the  word,  Sir  Andrew  being  equally  deficient  in  spirit  and  in  stature. 
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boys,*  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  ibr  word  with- 
out book,  and  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  Nature. 

Mar,  He  hath,  indeed,  all  most  natural :  ^  for,  besides  that 
he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreller ;  and,  but  that  he  hath  the 
gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling,  'tis 
thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of 
a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoimdrels  and  substraetors  • 
that  say  so  of  him.     Who  are  they  ? 

Mar.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he's  drunk  nightly  in  your 
company. 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece :  I'll  drink  to 
her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat  and  drink  in 
Dlyria.  He's  a  co  Arard  and  a  coistrel  ^  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece  till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish-top.' 
What,  wench !  Castiliano  vulgo  ;  ^  for  here  comes  Sir  Andrew 
A^eface. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch, — how  now,  Sir  Toby  Belch! 

Sir  To.  Sweet  Sir  Andrew ! 

Sir  And,  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost^® 

Sir  And.  What's  that? 

Sir  To.  My  niece's  chamber-maid. 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better  acquaint- 

*  VwUde-gnmboys  is  a  Tobyism  for  viol  da  gamha^  an  instrament  like  the 
violoncello,  and  much  used  iu  the  Poet's  time ;  so  called  because  it  was  held 
between  the  legs;  gamba  beine  Italian  for  leg, 

6  For  this  use  of  natural^  see  page  29,  note  4.  Gu8t^  later  in  the  speech, 
is  "iflwte  for  qurtrrelling; "  from  the  Italian  gu&to;  not  much  used  now, 
though  we  have  its  sense  in  disgust. 

®  Another  Tobyiam  for  detractors. 

7  Holinshed  classes  coistrels  among  the  unwarlike  followers  of  an  army. 
It  was  thus  used  as  a  terra  of  contempt. 

8  A  Inrge  top  was  formerly  kept  in  each  village  for  the  peasantry  to 
amuse  themselves  with  in  frosty  weather.  *^  Ue  sleeps  like  a  town-top,"  is  an 
old  proverb. 

^  It  is  generally  allowed  that  here  is  a  mi^^take ;  though  whether  it  be  the 
printer's  or  Sir  Toby's,  is  somewhat  questionable.  Warburton  proposed  voUo^ 
wherein  he  has  ^nerally  been  followed.  The  meaning  in  this  case  would  be, 
*'  put  on  a  Castilian  face ; "  that  is,  grave  looks.  Mr.  Verplanck  aptly  suggests 
that  both  vulgo  and  vollo  may  be  right;  Sir  Tobv  using  the  one  and  meaning 
the  other,  thus  blundering,  as  he  has  done  a  littfe  before  in  us'mf^  mol-de-gam- 
boys  for  viol  di  gamba.  1  he  Knight  has  already  said  that  Sir  Andrew  "  speaks 
three  or  foui  languacies:"  anl  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  is  here  rivalling  his 
learned  friend,  or  perhaps  ridiculing  him. 

w  Sir  Toby  speaks  moie  learnedly  thnn  intelligibly  here,  using  accost  in 
Its  original  sense.  The  word  is  fr«>ra  the  Krench  accostery  to  come  side  by  tide, 
or  to  approach.  Accost  is  seldom  used  thus,  which  accounts  for  Sir  Anorew'f 
mistake. 
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Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And,  Good  Mistress  Mary  Accost,  — 

Sir  To,  You  mistake,  Eaiight;  accost  is  fi'ont  her,  board 
Iter,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  'And,  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her  in  this 
company.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost  ? 

Mar,  Fare  yt)u  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  her  part  so.  Sir  Andrew,  would  thou 
might'st  never  draw  sword  again  ! 

Sir  And,  An  you  part  so.  Mistress,  I  would  I  might  never 
draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you  think  you  have  fools  in 
hand? 

Mar,  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And,  Marry,  but  you  shall  have  ;  and  here's  my  hand. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free:  I  pray  you,  bring  your 
hand  to  th'  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink.^^ 

Sir  And,  Wherefore,  sweetheart  ?  what's  your  metaphor  ? 

Mar,  It's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And,  Why,  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  such  an  ass  but  I  can 
keep  my  hand  dry.     But  what's  your  jest  ? 

Mar,  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And,  Are  you  fidl  of  them  ? 

Mar,  Ay,  sir ;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends :  marry,  now 
I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren.  \_Eddt  Maria. 

Sir  To,  O  Knight,  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary:  When 
did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sir  And,  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  unless  you  saw  cana- 
ry put  me  down.  Methinks  sometimes  I  have  no  more  wit 
than  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary  man  has :  but  I  am  a  great 
eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to  my  wit.^^ 

Sir  To,  No  question. 

Sir  And,  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it  I'll  ride  home 
to-morrow,  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourquol,  my  dear  Knight  ? 

Sir  And,  What  is  powquoi  ?  do  or  not  do  ?  I  would  I  had 
bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues  that  I  have  in  fencing,  danc- 
hig,  and  bear-baiting :  O,  had  I  but  followed  the  Arts ! 

Sir  To,  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of  hair. 

Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair  ? 

Sir  To,  Past  question ;  for  thou  seest  it  will  not  curl  by 
nature.^ 

Sir  And,  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does't  not? 

11  The  buttery  was  formerly  a  place  for  all  sort*  of  gastric  refreshments, 
and  a  dry  hand  was  considered  a  symptom  of  debility. 

1^  So,  in  The  Haven  of  HertHh^'lbM:  "  Galen  afHrmeth  that  biefe  mnketh 
grosse  blonde  and  engendreth  mnlmcliolie,  especially  if  it  is  much  eateu^ 
and  if  such  as  doe  eat  it  be  of  a  melancholy  complexion." 

ut  The  original  has  cool  my  nature.   The  happy  emendation  is  Theobald^s. 
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Sir  To.  Excellent;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  Til  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby :  your  niece 
will  not  be  seen ;  or,  if  she  be,  it's  four  to  one  she'll  none  of 
me :  the  Count  himself^*  here  hard  by  woos  her. 
.  Sir  To.  She'll  none  o'  the  Count:  she'll  not  match  above 
her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit ;  I  have  heard  her 
swear't     Tut,  there's  life  in't,  man." 

Sir  And.  I'll  stay  a  monUi  longer.  I  am  a  fellow  o'  the 
strangest  mind  1'  the  world :  I  delight  in  masques  and  revels 
sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws,  Knight  ? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be,  under  the 
degree  of  my  betters ;  and  yet  I  will  not  compare  with  an  old 
man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  Einight  ? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to't" 

Sir  And.  And  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick  simply  as  st3t>ng 
as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid?  wherefore  have 
these  gifts  a  curtain  before  'em  ?  are  they  like  to  take  dust, 
like  Mistress  Mall's  picture  ?  *^  why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church 
in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  ?  *®  My  very  walk 
should  be  a  jig.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  is  it  a  world  to  hide 
virtues  in  ?  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy 
leg,  it  was  form'd  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in  a 
damask-colour'd  stock.^*     Shall  we  set  about  some  revels  ? 

1*  The  titles  Duke  and  Count  are  used  indifferently  of  Oraino.  The  rea- 
son of  this,  if  there  be  any,  is  not  apparent.  The  Poet  of  course  understood 
the  difference  between  a*  duke  and  a  count,  well  enough.  Mr.  White  sug- 
gests that  in  a  revisai  of  the  play  he  may  have  concluded  to  change  the  title, 
and  then,  for  some  cau^^e,  left  the  change  incomplete. 

15  Kquivalent  to,  "  there  is  hope  in  it."    It  was  a  phrase  of  the  time. 

16  A  double  pun  is  probably  intended  here;  the  meaning  being,  if  3-ou 
can  do  the  man's  part  in  a  galliard,  I  can  do  the  woman's.  Muttcn  was 
eometimes  used  as  a  slang  term  for  a  toomnn. 

17  Mistress  Mall  was  a  very  celebrated  character  of  the  Poet's  time,  who 
tlHj'cd  many  parts  (not  on  the  stage)  in  male  attire.  Her  real  name  was 
Mary  Frith,  though  commonly  known  as  Mall  Cutpurse.  In  1610  a  book 
was* entered  at  the  Stationers,  called  The  AfarMe  Prankes  of  AfeiTy  Mall  of 
the  Bankside^  with  her  Walks  in  MaiCs  Apparel^  and  to  what  purpose^  bv  Jo^d 
Day.  Middleton  and  Dekker  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  The  Roaring  Cfirl,  of 
whlcl)  she  was  the  heroine.  Portraits  were  commonly  curtained  to  keep  off 
the  dust. 

18  Galliard  and  coi'antc  jltq  names  of  dances :  the  galliard,  a  lively,  stir- 
ring dance,  from  a  Spanish  word  signifying  cheerful,  g-xy;  the  coranto,  a 
quick  dmce  for  two  persons,  described  as  ''traversing  and  running,  as  our 
country  d:ince,  but  having  twice  as  much  in  a  strain." 

19  Stock  is  here  used  for  stocking.  The  original  has  dain'd  colMr*dj  evi- 
dently a  misprint,  which  Pope  changed  to  jiame-colour^d.    Knight  proposed 
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*S*V  To.  What  shall  we  do  else  ?  were  we  not  bom  under 
Taurus  ? 

Sir  And,  Taurus !  that's  sides  and  heart 

Sir  To.  No,  sir ;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.'*  Let  me  see  thee 
caper.  [/StV  Akd.  dances.']  Ha!  higher:  ha,  ha!  —  excel- 
lent !  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 
Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  Man's  Attire, 

Vol*  K  the  Duke  continue  these  favours  towards  you,  Cesa- 
^  no.  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced :  he  hath  known  you 
but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no  stranger. 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humour  or  my  negligence,  that  you 
call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  love.  Is  he  inconstant 
sir,  in  his  favours  ? 

VaL  No,  believe  me. 

Vio.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  Coimt 

Enier  the  Duke,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Duhe.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho? 

Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord ;  here. 

Duke.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof  —  Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all ;  I  have  imclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  imto  her  s 
Be  not  denied  access  ;  stand  at  her  doors. 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Dvke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds. 
Bather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord,  what  then  ? 

Duke.  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love ; 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith  ! 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes ; 

dnmask-coUmr^d^  which,  besides  being  quite  as  good  in  itself,  comes  nearer 
the  original  text.  Drayton  has  ^^  the  damask-colour' d  dove,"  and  in  this 
play  we  have  **  damask  cheek." 

^  Alluding  to  the  medical  Hstrology  of  the  almanacs.  Both  the  knights  are 
wrong;  the  zodiacal  sign  Taurus  having  reference  to  the  neck  and  throat 
The  point  seems  to  be  that  Sir  Toby  is  poking  fun  at  Sir  Andrew's  conceit 
of  agility:  '*  I  can  cut  a  caper." 

I  Direct  your  way  to  her.    Address  was  often  used  in  the  sense  o{  pre- 
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She  will  attend  it  better  in  tiiy  youth 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect 

Vto.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Did:e.  Dear  lad,  believe  it; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years, 
That  say  thou  art  a  man :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pip« 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  in  sound, 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  alFair.  —  Some  four  or  five  attend  him ; 
All.  if  you  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best 
When  least  in  company.  —  Prosper  well  in  this, 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord, 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio,  I'll  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady :  —  [^  A  side.']  yet,  a  barful  strife !  * 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.  [^JSlxetmL 

Scene  V.    A  Room  in  Olivia's  Home. 
Enter  Maria  and  the  Clown, 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been,  or  I  will 
not  open  my  lips  sp  wide  as  ^  a  bristle  may  enter  in  way  of 
thy  excuse;  My  lady  will  hang  thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me:  he  tliat  is  well  hang'd  in  .this  world 
needs  to  fear  no  colours.^ 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  leuten  answer.*  I  can  tell  thee  where  that 
saying  was  born,  of,  I  fear  no  colours. 

Clo.  Where,  good  Mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to  say  in  your 
foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  Grod  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it ;  and  those 
that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hang'd  for  being  so  long  absent ;  or 
to  be  turn'd  away,  —  is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to  you  ? 

2  A  strife  full  of  bars^  or  impediments. 

1  Ai  Hnd  that  were  used  indifferently  in  the  Poet's  time;  the  words  not 
havini^  become  fully  differentiated. 

2  (iotli  tl»e  oriji:in  of  this  phrase  and  the  ineaningf  attached  to  it,  notwith- 
standing Mitria's  explanation,  arc.  still  obscure  Ofb'urs  is  still  used  iorjlag; 
and  probably  it  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sen^^e  for  enemy. 

8  Prooab'v  a  sliorl  or  ipdre.  answer;  like  the  diet  used  in  Lent.  Lenten 
might  be  applied  to  any  tiling  that  m  irked  the  season  of  Lent.  Thus  Taylor, 
fh%  water-poet,  speaks  of  'a  lenten  top.'*  which  peopln  amused  themselvM 
with  during  Lent;  and  in  Hamlet  we  have,  "what  lenten  entertainment  th« 
||klayera  shall  receive  from  you." 
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Glo.  Many  a  good  hangmg  prevents  a  bad  marriage ;  and, 
for  turning  away,  let  Summer  bear  it  out 

Mar,  You  are  resolute  then  ? 

Clo,  Not  so  neither ;  but  I  am  resolv'd  on  two  points. 

Mar.  That  if  one  break  the  other  will  hold ;  or,  if  both 
break,  your  gaskins  fall.* 

Clo,  Apt,  in  good  faith ;  very  apt.  Well,  go  thy  way :  if 
Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of 
Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Ulyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue  1  no  more  o'  that  Here  comes  my 
lady :  make  your  excuse  wisely ;  you  were  best  [^Exit, 

Clo.  Wit,  an't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fooling !  Those 
wits  that  think  they  have  thee  do  very  oft  prove  fools ;  and  I, 
that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man.  For  what 
says  Quinapalus  ?     Jitter  a  witty  fool,  than  a  foolish  wit  — 

Enter  OlivlAl,  Malvolio,  and  Attendants. 

God  bless  thee,  lady ! 

Oil.  Take  the  Fool  away. 

Clo,  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?     Take  away  the  lady. 

Oli,  Go  to,  you're  a  dry  Fool ;  I'll  no  more  of  you :  be- 
sides, you  grow  dishonest 

Clo.  Two  faidts,  Madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel  will 
amend :  for  give  the  dry.  Fool  drink,  then  is  the  Fool  not  dry ; 
bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  himself,  —  if  he  mend,  he  is  no 
longer  dishonest;  if  he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him. 
Any  thing  that's  mended  is  but  patch'd:  virtue  that  trans- 
gresses is  but  patch'd  with  sin ;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but 
patch'd  with  virtue.  If  that  this  simple  syllogism  will  serve, 
so ;  if  it  will  not,  what  remedy  ?  As  there  is  no  true  [dis- 
honour] but  calamity,  so  beauty's  a  flower.  —  The  lady  bade 
take  away  the  Fool ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her  away. 

Oli.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree ! — Lady,  Cucullus  non 
facit  monachum  ;  ^  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  I  wear  not  motley 
in  my  brain.  Good  Madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a 
fool. 

Oli.  Can/ you  do  it? 

Clo.  Dexteriously,  good  Madonna. 

Oli.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo,  I  must  catechize  you  for  it.  Madonna.  Good  my 
mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

^  Maria  quibbles  upon  points.     Gaskim  was  the  name  of  a  man^s  nether 
garment,  large  hose,  or  trousers;  and  the  points  were  the  tags  or  laces  which 
bein^  tied  held  it  up. 

^  A  cowl  does  not  muke  a  monk. 
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OIL  W^ell,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  Fll  Tbide  your  proo£ 

Clo.  Good  Madonna,  why  moum'st  thou  ? 

on.  Good  Fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

CU).  I  think  his  soul  is  in  Hell,  Madonna. 

OIL  I  know  his  soul  is  in  Heaven,  Fool. 

Clo,  The  more  fool.  Madonna,  to  mourn  for  your  brother's 
5oiil  being  in  Heaven.  —  Take  away  the  fool,  gentlemen. 

OIL  What  think  you  of  this  Fool,  Malvolio  ?  doth  he  not 
mend  ? 

MaL  Yes ;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake  him. 
Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fool. 

Clo,  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the  better 
increasing  your  folly !  Sir  Toby  will  be  sworn  that  I  am  no 
fox ;  but  he  will  not  pass  his  word  for  two-pence  that  you  are 
no  fool. 

OIL  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  ? 

MaL  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such  a  barren 
rascal :  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day  with  an  ordinary 
fool,  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a  stone.  Look  you  now,  he's 
out  of  his  guard  already :  unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occa- 
sion to  him,  he  is  gagg'd.  I  protest  I  take  those  wise  men, 
that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  to  be  no  better  than  the 
fool's  zanies.*^ 

OIL  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste  with  a 
distemper'd  appetite.  To  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free 
disposition,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird-bolts^  that  yon 
deem  cannon-bullets.  There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,* 
though  he  do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  dis 
creet  man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo,  Now,  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,*  for  thou 
speak'st  well  of  fools ! 

0  The  zany  in  Shake$(peare*s  day  was  the  attenuated  mime  of  the  mimic. 
He  was  the  servant  or  attendant  of  the  professional  clown,  who  accompanied 
him  on  the  stage  or  in  the  ring,  attempting  to  imitate  his  tricks,  and  adding 
to  the  general  merriment  by  his  ludicrous  failures  and  comic  imbecility.  It 
is  this  characteristic,  not  merely  of  mimicry,  but  of  weak  and  abortive  mim- 
icry, that  gives  its  distinctive  meaning  to  the  word,  and  colours  it  with  a 
special  tinge  of  contempt.  This  feature  of  the  early  stage  has  descended  to 
our  own  times,  and  may  still  be  found  in  the  performances  of  the  circus.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  the  clown  and  the  zany  in  the  ring  together;  the  clown 
doing  clever  tricks,  the  zanv  provoking  immense  laughter  by  his  ludicrous 
failuies  in  attempting  to  imitate  them  — Edinburgh  Review^  July,  18691 

7  Bird-bolts  were  short  thick  arrows  wit!)  obtuse  ends,  used  for  shooting 
young  rooks  Hnd  other  birds.     See  page  92,  note  11. 

8  An  allowed  fool  was  the  domestic  fool  or  court  fool,  like  Touchstone  in 
As  You  Like  It;  that  is,  the  jester  by  profession,  who  dressed  in  motley; 
with  whom  folly  was  an  art;  anl  whose  functions  are  so  admirably  set  forth 
by  Jaoues  in  the  play  just  mentioned.  Act  ii.  scene  7. 

9  The  Clown  means,  that  unless  Olivia  /tW  she  could  not '*  speak  w«ll 
of  fools;"  therefore  he  pruys  Mercury  to  endue  her  with /eating.  Lea§ki§ 
was  about  the  same  as  our  fibbing. 
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Re-enter  Maiua 

Mar,  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gentleman  much 
rlesires  to  speak  with  you. 

Oil.  From  the  Count  Orsino,  is  it  ? 

Mar,  I  know  not,  Madam ;  'tis  a  fair  young  man,  and  well 
attended. 

OH.  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay  ? 

Mar,  Sir  Toby,  Madam,  your  kinsman. 

OH,  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you ;  he  speaks  nothing  but  mad- 
man :  Fie  on  him !  \^Exit  Maria.]  —  Go  you,  Malvolio :  if  it 
be  a  suit  from  the  Count,  I  am  sick,  or  not  at  home ;  what  you 
will,  to  dismiss  it  \^Exit  Mal.]  —  Now  you  see,  sir,  how 
your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it. 

Clo,  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us.  Madonna,  as  if  thy  eldest  son 
should  be  a  fool ;  whose  skull  Jove  cram  with  brains !  for  here 
comes  one  of  thy  kin  has  a  most  weak  pia  maier}^ 

Enter  J^r  Toby  Belch. 

OK  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk.  —  What  is  he  at  the 
gate,  cousin? 

Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 

OH.  A  gentleman !  what  gentleman  ? 

Sir  To.  'Tis  a  gentleman  here  —  A  plague  o'  these  pickle- 
herrings  !  ^^  —  How  now,  sot !  ^^ 

Clo.  Good  Sir  Toby !  — 

OH,  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early  by  this 
lethargy  ? 

Sir  To.  Lechery!  I  defy  lechery.  There's  one  at  the 
gate. 

OH.  Ay,  marry,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  Devil,  an  he  will,  I  care  not :  give 
me  faith,  say  L     Well,  it's  all  one.  [^Exit. 

OH.  What's  a  drunken  man  like,  Fool  ? 

Oh.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman :  one 
draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool,  the  second  mads  him, 
and  a  third  drowns  him. 

OH.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  crowner,  and  let  him  sit  o'  my 
coz  ;  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink ;  he's  drown'd :  go, 
look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet.  Madonna ;  and  the  fool  shall  look 
to  the  madman.  [^Exeunt  Clown  and  Attendants. 

"^  The  membrane  that  covers  the  brain. 

U  Piclcled  herrings  seem  to  have  been  a  common  relish  in  drunken 
Mirees.  Gabriel  Harvey  says  of  Robert  Greene,  the  profligate  dramatist, 
toat  be  died  **  of  a  surfett  of  pickle  herringe  and  Kennisbe  wine." 

IS  Sti  is  used  by  the  Poet  for  fool;  as  in  The  Merry  Wive$  Dr.  Caius 
gijs,  **  Have  you  miake-a  de  9ot  of  us  ?  " 
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Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Med.  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak  with 
you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick :  he  takes  on  him  to  unde> 
stand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  I  told 
him  you  were  asleep :  he  seems  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of 
that  too,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to 
be  said  to  him,  lady  ?  he's  fortified  agsdnst  any  deniaL 

OIL  Tell  him  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

MaL  IV  'as  been  told  so ;  and  he  says  he'll  stand  at  your 
door  like  a  sheriiF's  post,^^  and  be  the  supporter  to  a  bench, 
but  he'll  speak  with  you. 

OIL  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

Med.  Why,  of  man  kind. 

OIL  What  manner  of  man  ? 

Med.  Of  very  ill  manner ;  hell  speak  with  you,  will  you 
or  no. 

OIL  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  ? 

Mod.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for 
a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod,  or  a  codling  when 
'tis  almost  an  apple : "  'tis  with  him  e'en  standing  water,  be- 
tween boy  and  man.  He  is  very  well-favour'd,  and  he  speaks 
very  shrewishly :  ^*  one  would  think  his  mother's  milk  were 
scarce  out  of  him. 

OIL  Let  him  approach ;  call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

Med.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  \jBxiU 

Rs-enter  Maria. 

OIL  Give  me  my  veil ;  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face : 
We'll  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola. 

Vio.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is  she  ? 

OIL  Speak  to  me ;  I  shall  answer  for  her.     Your  will  ? 

Via.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty,— 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  I  never 
saw  her :  I  would  be  loth  to  cast  away  nay  speech ;  for,  besides 
that  it  is  excellently  well  penn'd,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to 

"^  The  nheriffi^  formerly  had  painted  posts  set  up  at  theii  doors  on  which 
proclamations  and  p'acnnU  were  atlixed 

14  A  rmUiiig,  according  to  Mr  Gittord,  means  an  involucrum  or  ibe/(,  And 
was  used  bv  our  old  writers  for  that  early  staj^eof  ve^^etation,  whea  the  fViii($ 
after  shaking  off  the  blossom,  be^an  to  assume  a  globuhir  and  determinat« 
6h:ipe  Ihe  original  of  squash  was  used  of  such  young  vegetables  as  went 
enten  in  that  state. 

16  Shrewishly  is  sharply^  tartly;  like  a  shrew.  So,  of  old,  ahrewd  niMaC 
keen  or  biting.    See  pi|>'e  95,  note  21. 
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con  it.     Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn;  I  am  very 
oomptible  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage.^^ 

OIL  Whence  came  you,  sir  ? 

Vio»  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and  that 
question's  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle  one,  give  me  modest 
assurance  if  you  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  1  may  proceed 
in  my  speech. 

OH.  Are  you  a  comedian  ? 

Vio,  No,  my  profound  heart!  and  yet,  by  the  very  fangs 
of  malice  I  swear  1  am  not  that  I  play.  Are  you  the  lady  of 
the  house  r 

OIL  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  ai*e  she,  you  do  usurp  yourself; 
for  what  is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  youra  to  reserve.  But  this 
is  from  my  commission:  I  will  on  with  my  speech  in  your 
praise,  and  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  message. 

OIL  Come  to  what  is  important  in't:  1  forgive  you  the 
praise. 

Vio.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis  poetical. 

OU.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned :  I  pray  you,  keep  it 
in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates ;  and  allowM  your 
approach,  rather  to  wonder  at  you  than  to  hear  you.  If  you 
be  mad,  be  gone ;  if  you  have  reason,  be  brief :  'tis  not  that 
time  of  Moon  with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dia 
logue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  ?  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little  longer.^  — 
Some  mollification  for  your  giant,^®  sweet  lady. 

OIL  Tell  me  your  mind.   . 

Vio.  I  am  a  messenger.^* 

OH.  Sure,  you  have  some  liideous  matter  to  deliver,  when 
the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.     Speak  your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no  overture  of 
war,  no  taxation  of  homage :  I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand ; 
my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

OIL  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you  ?  what  would 
you? 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appeared  in  me  have  I  learn'd 

^  CompHble  is  nucep^le,  or  sensitive.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
is  accountable. 

17^  To  kuU  is  a  nautical  term,  probably  meaning  to  haul  in  sails  and  lay- 
to.  without  coming  to  anchor.  Su3abf)tr  is  also  a  nautical  term,  used  of  one 
who  attends  to  the  swabbing  or  cleaning  of  the  deck. 

18  Ladies  in  romance  are  guarded  by  ginnts  Viola,  seeing  the  waiting- 
maid  so  eager  to  oppose  her  message,  entreats  Olivia  to  pacify  her  giant, 
alltiding,  ironically,  to  the  small  stature  of  Maria. 

Id  Viola's  being  a. messenger  implies  that  it  is  not  l\er  own  mind,  but 
tfiat  of  the  sender,  that  she  is  to  tell.  The  original  runs  these  two  Iittls 
speeches  in  with  the  preceding  speech  of  Viola 
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from  my  entertainment.  What  I  am  and  what  I  would  are 
as  secret  as  maJdeuliood :  to  your  ears,  divinity ;  to  any 
other's,  profanation. 

OIL  Give  us  the  place  alone :  we  will  hear  this  divinity.— 
[^Exii  Maria.]     Now,  sir,  what  is  your  text? 

Vio,  Most  sweet  lady,  — 

OIL  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of  it 
Where  lies  your  text  ? 

Vio,  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

OIL  In  his  bosom !     In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his  heart 

OIL  O,  I  have  read  it ;  it  is  heresy.    Have  you  no  more  to 
say? 

Vio,  Good  Madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

OIL  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to  negotiate 
with  my  face  ?  you  are  now  out  of  your  text :  but  we  will 
draw  the  curtain,  and  show  you  the  picture.  Look  you,  sir ; 
such  a  one  I  was  this  present.^     Is't  not  well  done  ? 

[  UnveiUng* 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God.  did  all. 

Oli.  'Tis  in-grain,  sir ;  'twill  endure  wind  and  weather. 

Vio.  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave. 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

OIL  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted ;  I  will  give  out 
divers  schedules  of  my  beauty.  It  shall  be  inventoried,  and 
every  particle  and  utensil  labell'd  to  my  will :  as,  item,  two 
lips  indifferent  red ;  item,  two  gray  eyes,  with  lids  to  them ;  * 
item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent  hither 
to  'praise  me  ?  ^ 

Vio.  I  see  you  what  you  are ;  you  are  too  proud  ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  Devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you  :  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompensed,  though  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty  I 

Oli.  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears. 
With  gioans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

Oli.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind ;  I  cannot  love  him : 

^  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  idea  of  a  picture  is  continued;  tlui 
meaning  beinj^,  *■*•  behold  the  picture  of  ine,  sucii  as  I  am  at  the  present  mo- 
ment." 

*A  Blue  eyes  were  called  gray  in  the  Poet's  time. 

2S  To  appraise  me ;  referring  to  the  inveiUory  she  has  just  given  of  iMt 
beauty. 
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Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd,®  free,  leam'd,  and  valiant ; 
And,  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him : 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio,  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame, 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  love,^ 
In  yo  ir  denial  I  would  find  no  sense ; 
I  wou.d  not  imderstand  it 

OIL  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Vio,  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contenmed  love,^ 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air^ 
Cry  out,  Olivia  !     O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 
But  you  should  pity  me ! 

Oli.  You  might  do  much.     What  is  your  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Above  my  fortimes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Oli.  Get  you  to  your  lord ; 

I  cannot  love  him :  let  him  send  no  more ; 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains :  spend  this  for  me. 

Vio.  I  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady ;  keep  your  purse.* 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint  that  you  shall  love ; 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt !     Farewell,  fair  cruelty.  [^ExtU 

Oli.  What  is  your  parentage  ? 
Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well: 
I  am  a  gentleman.  —  I'll  be  sworn  thou  art : 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon.  —  Not  too  fast ;  — 
Soft,  soft !  — 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man.  —  How  now ! 


2*  Meaning,  pernaps,  well  spoken  of,  well  voiced  in  the  public  mouth ,  or 
it  may  mean  well  reputed  for  knowledge  in  the  languages,  which  was 
esteemed  a  great  accomnlishment  in  the  Poet's  time. 

^  The  original  has  life  instead  of  Urce.    I  cannot  easily  make  any  sense 
out  of  Ufe  here,  and  have  no  doubt  that  love  was  the  Poet's  word. 
^      S6  CanionM  is  the  old  English  word  for  cantos. 

^  A  Shakeepearinu  expression  for  edio. 
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Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plagne  ? 
IVIethinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be.  — 
What,  ho !  Alalvobo ! 

He-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Here,  IMadam,  at  your  serviceii 

Olu  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger,^ 
The  County's  man :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him, 
Would  I  or  not :  tell  him  1*11  none  of  it. 
Desire  Jiim  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes ;  I  am  not  fbr  him : 
K  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I'll  give  him  reasons  for't     Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

McU.  Madam,  I  wUl.  [MaL 

Olu  I  do  I  know,  not  what ;  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind.*^ 
Fate,  show  thy  force :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe ;  ^ 
What  is  decreed,  must  be ;  and  be  this  so  I  [MA 


ACT  n.     Scene  I.     The  Sea-eoast 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant,  Will  you  stay  no  longer  ?  nor  will  you  not  that  I  go 
with  you  ? 

Seb.  By  your  patience,  no.  My  stars  shine  darkly  over 
me:  the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper 
yours ;  therefore  I  shall  crave  of  you  your  leave  that  I  may 
bear  my  evils  alone :  It  were  a  bad  recompense  for  your  love, 
to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you  whither  you  are  bound. 

Seb.  No,  sooth,  sir;  my  determinate  voyage  is  mere  ex- 
travagancy.^    But  I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of 

27  Peevish  was  commonly  used  for  foolish  or  childish ;  hence,  perhi^ 
the  meaning  it  now  bears  o(  fretful.  It  mav  have  either  meaning  nere,  <W 
both. 

28  She  fears  that  her  eyes  had  formed  so  fluttering  »n  idea  of  the  rap- 
posed  youth  Cesariu,  that  she  should  not  have  strcLgiL  of  mind  sufficient  to 
resist  the  impression. 

29  We  are  not  our  own  masters;  we  cannot  govern  ourselves.  Owe  fbr 
own,  possess. 

1  The  purpose  of  my  voyage  ends  with  the  voyage  itself,  or  I  am  travel- 
ling merely  for  the  sake  of  travel.  Exlratfaoanry  is  used  in  the  Latin  seiiM 
of  Koing  at  lan^e ;  as,  in  Hamlet^  i.  1 :  "  Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit 
hies  to  his  counne." 
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modesty,  that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing 
tr>  keep  in ;  therefore  it  charges  me  in  manners  the  rat  her  to 
express  myself.*  You  must  know  of  me,  then,  Antonio,  my 
name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  call'd  Roderigo:  my  father  was 
that  Sebastian  of  Messaline,*  whom  I  know  you  have  heard 
of.  He  left  behind  him  myself  and  a  sister,  both  bom  in 
an  hour:  K  the  Heavens  had  been  pleas'd,  would  we  liad 
so  ended!  but  you,  sir,  alter'd  that;  for  some  hour  before 
you  took  me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea  was  my  sister 
drown'd. 

Ant.  Alas  the  day ! 

Seh.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  resembled 
me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful:  but,  though  I 
could  not,  with  such  an  estimable  wonder,*  overfar  believe 
that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  publish  her,  —  she  bore  a  mind 
that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair.  She  is  drown'd  already, 
sir,  with  salt  water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remembrance 
again  with  more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 

Seb.  O,  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble ! 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let  me  be  your 
servant* 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done,  that  is,  kill 
him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it  not  Fare  ye  well  at 
once :  my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness ;  and  I  am  yet  so  near  the 
manners  of  my  mother,  that,  upon  the  least  occasion  more, 
mine  eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  Count 
Orsino*s  Court:  farewell.  \_Exit. 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee  !^ 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  Court, 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there : 

*  To  declare  or  unfold  myself.  Sebastian  holds  himself  the  more  bound 
to  ^ve  the  information,  inasmuch  as  Antonio's  delicacy  keeps  him  from 

*  Some  editors  think  this  should  be  Mytilene^  an  island  in  the  Arclii- 
peUf^,  i)0  such  place  as  Messnline  bein^  known. 

*  The  originnl  omits  the  article  an  here,  and  thus  leaves  the  passage 
■niDtelliffible.  With  the  article,  the  meaning  is,  "  Though  I  could  not,  wlien 
compared  with  a  person  of  such  admirable  beauty,  over-far  believe  that  I 
resembled  her."  Both  the  insertion  of  an  and  the  explanation  are  from  Mr. 
W.  Williams. 

»  This  may  refer  to  what  is  thus  delivered  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  The 
Pirate:  When  Mordaunt  h-is  rescued  Cleveland  from  the  sea  and  is  trying 
to  revive  him,  Br^'^ce  the  pedler  says  to  him,  —  "Are  you  midV  you,  that 
have  so  long  lived  in  Zetland,  to  risk  the  saving  of  a  drowning  man  ?  Wot 
ye  not,  if  you  bring  him  to  life  again,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  you  some  cnpital 
injury?"  Sir  Walter  suggests  in  a  note  th;<t  this  inhuruiin  maxim  was 
probably  held  by  the  islanders  of  the  Orkneys,  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  all 
to  perish  Hlone  who^were  shipwrecked  upon  their  coasts,  to  the  end  that 
there  might  be  notmng  tn  hinder  the  plundering  of  their  goods;  which  of 
eourse  could  not  we  1  ie,  if  any  of  the  owners  survived. 

18 
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But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so, 

That  dauger  shall  seem  sport,  aud  I  will  go.  \Mxiil 

Scene  II.    A  Street. 
JEnter  Y10J.A ;  'Maly olio  foUotvin^. 

Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  Countess  Olivia  ? 

Vio.  Even  now,  sir;    on  a  moderate  pace  I  have  since 
arriv'd  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir:  you  might  have 
saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away  yourself.  She  adds 
moreover,  that  you  should  put  your  lord  into  a  desperate  as- 
surance she  will  none  of  him :  and  one  thing  more ;  that  you 
be  never  so  hardy  to  come  again  in  his  affairs,  unless  it  be  to 
report  your  lord's  taking  of  this.     Receive  it  so.^ 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me :  ^  I'll  none  of  it 

Mai.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her ;  and  her 
will  is,  it  should  be  so  retum'd :  if  it  be  worth  stooping  for, 
there  it  lies  in  your  eye ;  if  not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it.     [jEeifc 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her :  What  means  this  lady  ? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much. 
That,  as  methought,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue. 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.* 
She  loves  me,  sure ;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !  why,  he  sent  her  none.  ^ 
I  am  the  man :  —  If  it  be  so,  —  as  'tis,  — 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream.  — 
Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much.* 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  tlieir  forms!* 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we ; 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be.* 

1  "  Receive  it  so  "  is  "  understand  it  so."     Take  is  still  used  thus. 

2  The  editors  generally  have  not  understood  this,  and  so  have  (ried  to 
mend  it.  Viola,  with  instantaneous  tact,  divines  the  meaning  of  tLe  ring, 
and  takes  care  not  to  expose  Olivia's  tender  weakness.  Dyce  prints,  "  She 
took  no  ring  of  me." 

8  Her  eyes  were  so  charmed  thnt  she  lost  the  right  use  of  her  tongue, 
and  let  it  run  as  if  it  were  divided  from  her  judgment. 

*  Pregnant  is  quick- untted^  cunning. 

6  Proper  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  handsome  ;  the  meaning  of  the  pts- 
8age  being,  "  How  easy  it  is  for  handsome  deceivers  to  print  their  forms  in 
the  waxen  hearts  of  women."  Sucii  compounds  as  proper-false  are  not 
unusual  in  Shakespeare.     BeatUeiyus-evU  occurs  in  thi^lay. 

0  Such  evidently  refers  to  frailty  m  the  preccdin^ine;  the  sense  b^BS« 
^  Since  we  are  made  of  frailty,  we  must  needs  be  frail." 
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How  will  this  fadge  ?  ^    Mj  master  loves  her  dearly ; 

And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him, 

As  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 

What  will  become  of  this  ?    As  I  am  man, 

My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 

As  I  am  woman,  —  now  alas  the  day !  — 

What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe  ! 

0  Time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 

it  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie  !  J^Eocit 

9 

Scene  III.    A  Boom  in  Olivia's  House. 

m 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  Sir  Andrew:  not  to  be  a-bed  after 
midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes ;  and  dilucuh  surgere^  thou 
know'st,  — 

Sir  And,  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not;  but  I  know  to 
be  up  late  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion;  I  hate  it  as  an  unfiird  can. 
To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early :  so 
that  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Does 
not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements  ?  ^ 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say ;  but  I  think  it  rather  consists 
of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  a  scholar ;  let  us  therefore  eat  and  drink. 
—  Maria,  I  say !  a  stoup  of  wine !  ^ 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  Fool,  i'  faith. 

Enter  the  Clown* 

Clo,  How  now,  my  hearts !  Did  you  never  see  the  picture 
of  We  Three?* 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass :  Now  let's  have  a  catch. 

*S'/V  And.  By  my  troth,  the  Fool  has  an  excellent  breast.^ 

1  lijid  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such  a  leg,  and  so  sweet 
a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  Fool  has. — In  sooth,  thou  wast  in 
very  gracious  fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spok'st  of  Pigro- 

7  Fadge,  in  the  sense  of  Jit  or  smt,  was  a  polite,  handsome  word  in  the 
Poet's  time,  and  moved  in  the  best  circles. 

1  JHUiculo  surgerCy  saluberrimum  est.  This  adage  is  in  Lilj's  Grammar. 
It  means,  '*  To  rise  betimes  is  very  wholesome/* 

2  The  four  elements  referred  to  are  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire;  the  right 
mixing  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  condition  of  health  in  body  and 
mind. 

«  Sttn^i  is  an  old  word  for  cup ;  often  used  by  the  Poet. 

*  Alluding  to  an  old  common  sign  representing  tim  fools  or  loggerheads, 
ander  which  was  inscribed,  "  We  three  loggerheads  be." 

*  Brtnst  was  often  used  for  wnce  in  the  Poet's  time.  Thuf.  we  hare  the 
phrase,  **  singing  men  weU-breasteiU^  This  use  of  tlie  word  grew  from  the 
^rm  of  the  breast  having  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  voice. 
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gromitus,  of  the  Yapians  passing  the  eqninoctial  of  Qnenbtu; 
'twas  very  good,  i'  feith.  I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  leman.' 
Hadst  it? 

Clo,  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity ;  *  for  Malvolio's  nose  is 
no  whipstock,  my  lady  has  a  white  h^d,  and  the  Myrmidoiu 
are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  I  Why,  this  is  the  best  fooling,  when  all 
is  done.     Now,  a  song. 

Sir  To,  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you :  let's  have  a 
song. 

Sir  And.  There's  a  testril  of  me  too:®  if  one  knight  give 
a — 

Clo,  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of  good  life?' 

Sir  To,  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And,  Ay,  ay  ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

Song, 

Clo.  0,  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  f 
0,  stag  and  hear  ;  your  true  lovers  coming^ 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low  : 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting  ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers*  meeting^ 
Every  wise  marCs  son  doth  know. 

Sir  And,  Excellent  good,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To,  Good,  good. 

Clo.    What  is  love  ?  'tis  not  hereafter  ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  ; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty^^ 
Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And,  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  a  true  knight. 
Sir  To,  A  contagious  breath. 
Sir  And,  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To,  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion.    But 
shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed?'^     Shall  we  rouse 

•  Lemnn  is  mistress  or  sweetheart, 

^  Impetticnat,  or  impocket^  thv  gratuity.  Some  have  complained  »erion«ly 
that  they  could  not  understand  the  Clown  in  this  scene;  which  is  shrewd 
proof  they  did  not  understand  the  Poet! 

8  The  testiil  or  test  em  was  originally  a  French  coin,  of  sixpence  value,  or 
thereabout"* ;  so  calh'd  from  having  a  teste  or  liead  stHmped  upon  it.  TMs 
speech  is  left  incomplete  in  the  original.  Some  have  undertaken  to  complete 
it;  but  I  suspect  it  is  right  as  it  is. 

d  A  civil  and  virtuous  song,  as  it  is  called  in  The  Mad  Pranks  of  IMim 
Ooodfelli*w. 

10  SMeet-and-twenty  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  term  of  aide«niiait» 

U  Drink  till  the  sky  seems  to  turn  round. 
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the  nightrowl  in  a  catch,  that  will  draw  three  sonls  out  of  one 
weaver?^  shall  we  do  that? 

Sir  And.  An  yon  love  me,  let's  do't :  I  am  dog  at  a  catch. 

Clo.  Bj'r  Lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certain.     Let  our  catch  be,  Thou  Knave. 

Clo.  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave.  Knight  ?  I  shall  be  con- 
strained in't  to  call  thee  knave,  Knight 

Sir  And.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrained  one  to 
call  me  knave.     Begin,  Fool :  it  begins,  Hold  thy  peace. 

Clo.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Grood,  i'  faith !  Come,  begin.  [  They  sing  a  Catch 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here !  If  my  lady 
have  not  call'd  up  her  steward,  Malvolio,  and  bid  him  turn  you 
out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady's  a  Cat^an,"  we  are  politicians ;  Malvo- 
lio's  a  Peg-a-Ramsey,  and  Three  merry  men  be  we!  Am  not 
I  consanguineous  ?  am  I  not  of  her  blood  ?  Tilly-vally,"  lady ' 
[Sings.]   There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady  !  ^ 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  Bjiight's  in  admirable  fooling. 

aS'^V  And.  Ay,  he  does  Well  enough,  if  he  be  disposed,  and  so 
do  I  too :  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more 
natural. 

Sir  To.  [Sings.]   0,  the  twelfth  day  of  December, — 

Mar.  For  the  love  o'  Grod,  peace ! 

Enter  Malvolio. 

MaL  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are*  you  ?  Have 
you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers 
at  this  time  of  night  ?  Do  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's 
house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your  coziers'  *®  catches  without  any 

w  Shakespeare  represents  weavers  as  much  given  to  harmony  in  his 
time.  Sir  Toby  meMnt  that  the  catch  should  be  so  hHrmonious  that' it  would 
bale  the  soul  out  of  a  weaver  thi'ice  trver. 

18  This  word  generally  signified  a  sharper.  Sir  Toby  is  too  drunk  fof 
precision,  and  uses  it  merely  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

M  An  interjection  of  contempt  equivalent  Xjo  Jiddle-f addle. 

!•  With  Sir  Toby  as  wine  goes  in  music  comes  out,  and  fresh  songs  keep 
bubbling  up  in  his  memory  as  he  waxen  mellower.  A  similar  thing  occurs 
in  2  Henry  /K,  where  Master  Silence  grow**  me»"ry  and  musical  amidst  his 
cups  ill  "the  sweet  of  the  night."  Of  the  ballads  referred  to  by  Sir  Toby, 
0^  the  twelfth  day  of  December  is  entirely  lost.  Percy  has  one  stan'z  i  of  There 
dwelt  a  man  in  Bubylun,  which  he  describes  as  *'  a  poor  dull  performance,  Hnd 
very  long."  Three  merry  men  be  we.  seems  to  have  been  the  burden  of  several 
old  sonsrs,  one  of  which  was  called  Rtibin  Hoid  ami  the  Tanner.  Peg-a-Ramsey, 
or  Pegwi  Ramsey,  was  an  old  popular  tune  which  had  several  'ballads  fitted 
to  it.  Thou  knave  was  a  c^tch  which,  says  S  r  John  Hawkins,  "appears  t<l 
be  to  contrived  thit  each  of  the  singers  calls  the  other  knave  in  turn." 

lA  CozUrt  means  botchert,  whether  botching  with  needles  or  with  awls. 
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mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice  ?    Is  there  no  respect  of  place, 
persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ? 

Sir  To,  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.    Snick-up  I " 

MaL  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My  lady  bade 
me  tell  you  that,  though  she  harbours  you  as  her  kinsman, 
she's  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.  K  you  can  separate 
yourself  and  your  misdemeanours,  you  are  welcome  to  the 
house ;  if  not,  an  it  would  please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she 
is  very  willing  to  bid  you  farewell. 

Sir  To,  [Sings.]  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs  hs 
qone,^^ 

Mar,  Nay,  good  Sir  Toby,  — 

Clo,  [Sings.]  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  donem 

MaL  Is't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To,  [Sings.]  But  I  will  never  die, 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

MaL  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To,  [Sings.]  Shall  I  hid  him  go 'I 

Clo,  [Sings.]    Whai  an  if  you  do  "^ 

Sir  To,  [Sings.]  Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not  f 

Clo,  [Sings.]   Uy  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not. 

Sir  To,  Out  o'  time,  sir?  ye  lie.  Art  any  more  than  a 
steward  ?  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there 
shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

Clo,  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne ;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the 
mouth  too. 

Sir  To,  Thou'rt  i'  the  right.  —  Go,  sir,  rub  your  chain  with 
crumbs.^®  —  A  stoup  of  wine,  Maria ! 

MaL  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  priz'd  my  lady's  favour  at  any 
thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give  means  for  this 
uncivil  rule :  she  shall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand.  [^jExiL 

Mar,  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And,  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man's 
a-hungry,  to  challenge  him  to  the  field ;  and  then  to  break 
promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 


17  A  word  of  contempt  the  original  meaning  of  which  is  lost,  hA  which 
came  to  signify,  Go  hang  yourself,  or  Go  and  be  hanged. 

W  This  ia  tlie  first  line  of  an  old  ballad,  entitled  Coi-ydori's  Fareufett  to  PhU- 
lis.  It  was  inserted  in  i*ercy*8  Reliques  from  an  ancient  mi<cellanv,  called  Tk€ 
Golden  Garland  of  Piincely  Ddiffhts.  The  musical  dialogue  that  follows 
between  Sir  Toby  and  the  Clown  is  adapted  to  their  purpose  from  the  first 
two  stxnzas  of  the  ball-id. 

w  Stewards  anciently  wore  a  chain  of  silver  or  gold,  as  a  mark  of  suoeri- 
ority,  as  did  other  principal  servants  Wolsey's  chief  cook  is  described  by 
Cavendish  as  wearing  "  velvet  or  satin  with  a  chain  of  gold/*  One  of  the 
methods  used  to  clean  gilt  plate  was  inibbing  it  with  ci'vmbs.  Thus  in  Web» 
Bter*8  Duchess  of  Molfi:  '*  Yea  and  the  chippings  of  the  buttery  fly  after  him, 
to  scour  his  gold  chcuh  " 
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Sir  To.  Do't,  Knight :  111  write  thee  a  challenge ;  or  Til 
deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mar,  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  \ye  patient  for  to-night:  since  the 
youth  of  the  Count's  was  to-day  with  my  lady,  she  is  much 
out  of  quiet.  For  Monsieur  Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with  him : 
if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nay word,^  and  make  him  a  com- 
mon recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight 
in  my  bed :  I  know  I  can  do  it. 

Sir  AiicL  Possess  us,  possess  us ;  ^  tell  us  something  of 
him. 

Mar,  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan. 

Sir  And,  O,  if  I  thought  that,  Td  beat  him  like  a  dog. 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan  ?  thy  exquisite  reason, 
dear  Knight 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't ;  but  I  have  reason 
good  enough. 

Mar.  The  Devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  con- 
stantly, but  a  time-pleaser ;  an  affection'd  ass,^  that  cons  state 
without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great  swaths :  ^  the  best  per- 
suaded of  himself,  so  cranuned,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies, 
that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith,  that  all  that  look  on  him  love 
him ;  and  on  that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  ^d  notable 
cause  to  work. 

Sir  To,  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of  love ; 
wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the 
manner  of  his  gait,  the  expressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and 
complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feelingly  personated :  I 
can  write  very  like  my  lady,  your  niece ;  on  a  forgotten  matter 
we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent !     I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have*t  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To,  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that  thou  wilt  drop, 
that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that  she  is  in  love  with 
him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is  indeed  a  horse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  To.  Aiid  your  horse  now  would  make  him  an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O,  'twill  be  admirable ! 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you :  I  know  my  physic  will 
work  with  him.     I  will  plant  you  two,  and  let  the  Fool  make 

*>  Nayword  vrns  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  byuxyrd,  and  is  so  defined 
in  an  old  dictionary;  a  Uughingstock. 

*l  Jnfitrm  us.   "See  pape  110,  note  7. 

**  An  affected  ass.    Affection  was  often  used  for  affectation. 

*8  By  great  parcels  or  heaps  Swaths  are  the  rows  of  grass  left  by  the 
Bcythe  of  the  mower.  Maria  means  that  he  is  full  of  political  strut,  and 
•pouts  arguments  of  state  by  rote. 
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a  third,  where  he  shall  find  the  letter :  observe  his  constmctiofl 
of  it  For  this  uight,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event.  Fare- 
well. IJBxiL 

Sir  To,  Good  night,  Penthesilea.^ 

Sir  And,  Before  me,  she's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To,  She's  a  beagle,'"^  true-bred,  and  one  that  adores 
me :  Wliat  o'  that  ? 

Sir  And.  I  was  ador'd  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed,  Knight     Thou  hadst  need  send  for 
more  money. 

Sir  And.  K  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a  foul  way 
out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money.  Knight :  if  thou  hast  her  not  i*  the 
end,  call  me  Cut'-^ 

Sir  And.  K  I  do  not,  never  tnist  me,  take  it  how  you 
will. 

Sir  To,  Come,  come ;  I'll  go  bum  some  sack ;  'tis  too  late 
to  go  to  bed  now :  Come,  Knight ;  come.  Knight        [^MeeunL 

Scene  IV.    A  Boom  in  the  Ddke's  Palace. 
Miter  the  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others. 

DuJce,  Give  me  some  music : — now,  good  morrow,  friends.— 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night : 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much, 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms  * 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times. 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that  should 
sing  it 

Duke.  Who  was  it  ? 

Our.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord;  a  Fool  that  the  Lady 
Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in :  he  is  about  the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out ;  —  and  play  the  tune  the  while.  — 

\^Exit  Cubic.  —  Mtuie. 

'^  Penthesilea  was  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  killed  by  Achilles  in  the 
Trojan  War;  politely. 

^  A  beatjCe,  was  a  small  hound,  and  a  keen  hunter;  applied  to  Maria 
from  her  brevity  of  person,  and  sharpness  of  wit. 

^  Cut  was  a  common  contraction  of  curtail.    One  of  the  carriers'  horsei 
in  Henry  1 V.  is  called  Cut. 

1  1  his  is  commonly  explained  as  meaning  repeated  terms,  or  the  repeti- 
tion of  poetical  and  musical  phrases.  Some  think  terms  a  misprint  for  <NfMt, 
and  that  it  refers  to  a  sort  of  lyrical  embroidery  made  by  running  culled 
expressions  together,  and  so  lacking  the  plainness  and  simplicity  that  goei 
to  the  heart.  Old  and  antique^  two  lines  before,  is  not  a  pleonasm,  antique 
rying  a  sense  of  quaintness  as  well  as  of  age. 
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Come  hither,  boy  :  if  ever  thou  shalt  love, 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me ; 
For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd.     How  dost  thou  like  this  tune? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron*d. 

Duke,  Thou  dost  speak  masterly : 

Mj  life  upon't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves ;  * 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  AVhat  kind  of  woman  is't? 

Vto,  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke,  She  is  not  worth  thee  then.     What  years,  i'  faitli  ? 

Via,  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  Heaven !     Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself:  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won. 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  1  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent ; 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower. 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are :  alas,  that  they  are  so ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 

Re-enter  Curio  and  the  Clown. 

Duke.  O  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night.  — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the 'knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  *  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it :  it  is  silly  sooth,^ 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age.^ 

2  Favour  is  often  used  for  feature,  Viola  in  her  reply  plays  upon  the 
word. 

S  Free  appears  to  have  been  often  used  in  the  sense  of  pure  or  chaste. 
Thas,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3,  Hermione  is  described  as  "a  gracious, 
innocent  soul,  more yre€  than  he  is  jealous."  It  may,  however,  meaayV'anik, 
wuuipecting ;  the  proper  style  of  a  plain  and  guileless  heart. 

*  8iU^  sooth  is  simjile  truth. 

S  The  M  age  is  the  ages  past,  times  of  simplicity. 
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Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Duke,  Ay ;  pr'y  thee,  sing.  Uvde 

Song. 

Clo.     Come  away,,  come  away,  death, 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  he  laid;^ 

Fly  away„Jly  away,  breath  ; 
lam  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yeWj 

0,  prepare  it ! 
My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  he  strown  ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  hones  shaU  be  thrown : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  0,  where 
Sad  true-love  never  find  my  grave^ 
To  weep  there  I 

Diike.  There's  for  thy  pains. 

Glo.  No  pains,  sir ;  1  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 

Didce.  I'll  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time  o( 
another. 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee.* 

Clo.  Now,  tlie  melancholy  god  protect  thee !  and  the  tailor 
make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very 
opal !  ®  —  1  would  have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea, 
that  their  business  might  be  every  thing,  and  tiieir  intent 
everywhere ;  for  that's  it  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage 
of  nothing.  —  Farewell.  [Exit  Chwn. 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place.  — 

\_Exeunt  ^URio  and  Attendants, 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yond  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands : 
The  parts  that  Fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her, 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  Fortune ; 

•  Cypress  wood  was  considered  the  fittest  for  coffins. 

7  Tins,  probably,  is  but  the  Duke's  polite  way  of  requesting  the  Clown  to 
leave.   Some  editors  would  chan^i^e  it  to, "  I  give  thee  now  leave  to  leave  am.** 

8  The  opal  is  a  gcin  which  varies  its  nues,  as  it  is  viewed  in  different 
lights.  The  '*  melancholy  god"  is  Saturn;  hence  the  word  BOtumme,  which 
means  gloomy. 
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3ut  ^tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems, 
fhat  Nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Via.  But,  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  ? 

Duke,  I  cannot  be  so  answer'd. 

Vto,  Sooth,  but  you  musti 

Say  that  some  lady — as  perhaps  there  is  — 
Elath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
A.S  you  have  for  Olivia :  you  cannot  love  her ; 
Yon  tell  her  so :  Must  she  not  then  be  answer'd  ? 

Duke,  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's  heart 
So  big  to  hold  so  much ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  calFd  appetite,  — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,®  but  the  palate,  — 
That  suffers  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea. 
And  can  digest  as  much.     Make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Via.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke,  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Vio.  Too  weU  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loVd  a  man. 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke,  And  what's  her  history? 

Vto,  A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought ;  ^ 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief.^^     Was  not  this  love  indeed  ? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more ;  but  indeed 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 

J^o.  I'm  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house, 

^  The  Iher  was  thought  to  be  the  special  seat  of  love  and  courage.  S«e 
|iAge  177,  note  9.    Also,  page  66,  note  45. 

10  The  meaning  is,  "  she  wasted  away  through  grief.'*  So  in  Hamlet's 
soliloquy:  '^  Ihe  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  tliought;"  that  is,  the  pale  complexion  of  grief.  And  in  Julius  Ccesar, 
u.,  1 :  *'  If  he  love  Cajsar,  all  that  he  CMn  do  is  to  himself;  take  thought  and 
die  for  CsBsar: "  wher*^  take  thmyht  and  die.  means  "  grieve  him$«elf  to  death.'* 
So,  again,  in  St,  MiUthew  vi.  25 :  '*  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,"  &c. 

^^  She  sat  smiling  at  grief,  as  the  image  of  Patience  sits  on  a  monument 
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And  all  the  brothers  too ;  —  and  yet  I  know  not.  — 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady  ? 

DnJce,  Ay,  that's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay.^^  [MkeeunU 


Scene  V.     Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  aS^V  Andrew  Aouecheek,  and 

Fabian. 

Sir  Tc.  Come  thy  ways,  Signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I'll  come :  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport,  let 
me  be  boil'd  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To,  Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly, 
rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable  shame  ?  ^ 

Fab,  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know  he  brought  me  out  o' 
favour  with  my  lady  about  a  bear-baiting  here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we'll  have  the  bear  again ;  and  we 
will  fool  him  black  and  blue :  —  Shall  we  not,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

aS^V  And.   An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

aS^V  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain.  — 

Fnter  Maria. 

How  now,  my  metal  of  India !  * 

Mar,  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree :  Malvolio's  coming 
down  this  walk:  he  has  been  yonder  i'  the  sun  practising 
behaviour  to  his  own  shadow  this  half  hour.  Observe  him, 
for  the  love  of  mockery ;  for  I  know  this  letter  will  make  a 
contemplative  idiot  of  him.  Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting! — 
[The  Men  hide  themselves,']  Lie  thou  there  [ Throws  dovon  a 
Ltetter'] ;  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with 
tickling.  EociL 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai,  'Tis  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once  told  me 
she  did  affect  me ;  and  I  have  heard  herself  come  thus  near, 
that,  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be  one  of  my  complexion. 
Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a  more  exalted  respect  than  any 
one  else  that  foUows  her.     What  should  I  think  on't  ? 

w  Denny  is  an  old  form  of  denial;  used  here  for  the  rhyme. 

1  Of  sheep-biter  no  satisfactory  explanation  is  yet  forthcoming.  Possibly 
it  means  $heep-»tealer^  but  more  likely  one  who  takes  pleasure  in  biting 
unoffending  persons,  as  mean  dogs  sometimes  do  in  killing  innocent  sheep. 
**  A  ennt  term  for  a  thief,"  says  Dyce. 

2  The  first  folio  reads,  **  mettle'of  India,"  which  was  altered  in  the  second 
4>  neUte,    Metal  of  India  plainly'  means,  my  precious  girl,  my  heart  of  gold. 
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Sir  To,  Here's  an  overweening  rogue ! 

FcUf.  O,  peace  I     Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock 
of  him :  how  he  jets  '  under  his  advanced  plumes  I 

Sir  And.  'Slight,*  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue ' 

Sir  To,  Peace !  I  say. 

Mod,  To  be  Count  Malvolio ;  — 

Sir  To,  Ah,  rogue ! 

Sir  And,  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To,  Peace,  peace ! 

Mod,  There  is  example  for't:  the  Lady  of  the  Strachy 
married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.^ 

Sir  And,  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Jfhb,  O,  peace !  now  he's  deeply  in :  look,  how  imagination 
blows  him.' 

Mai,  Havmg  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sitting  in 
my  state,  — 

Sir  To,  O,  for  a  stone-bow,'  to  hit  him  in  the  eye ! 

Mod,  —  calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched  vehet 
gown ;  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I  have  left  Olivia 
sleeping ;  — 

Sir  To,  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

I'ab,  O,  peace,  peace ! 

Med,  —  and  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state ;  and  after 
a  demure  travel  of  regard,  —  telling  them  I  know  my  place, 
as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs,  —  to  ask  for  my  kinsman 
Toby.— 

Sir  To,  Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fab,  O,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

Mod,  —  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start,  make 
out  for  him :  I  frown  the  while ;  and  perchance  wind  up  my 
watch,  or  play  with  my  —  some  rich  jewel.  Toby  approaches ; 
curtsies  *  there  to  me :  — 

Sir  To,  ShaU  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fah,  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  by  th'  ears,  yet 
peace  I* 

*  To  jet  is  to  atitU.  with  pride.  So,  in  Cymbeline,  iii.  8:  "  The  gates  of 
nionarchs  are  arch*d  so  hign,  that  giants  mav  jet  through,  and  keep  their 
impious  turbans  on,  without  good  morrow  to  the  Sun." 

4  *  Slight  J  is  a  disguised  oath,  for  GocTs  light! 

*  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  conjectured  that  Strachy  was  a  corruption  of  the 
Italian  Siraiico^  a  word  derived  from  the  low  Latin  Strntegw^  or  Strnficus^ 
and  often  used  for  the  governor  of  a  city  or  province.  Other  explanations 
have  been  offered;  but  this  is  the  most  likely  of  them  ail. 

6  Puffs  him  up.  So  in  Bacoirs  Advancement  of  Learning :  "  Knowledge 
btotceth  up,  but  charity  buildeth  up.*' 

7  A  bow  lor  hurling  stones. 

8  This  word  was  u»ed  to  express  acts  of  civility  and  reverence,  by  either 
oien  or  women. 

tt  Iu!>tead  of  by  th*  ears^  the  orieinal  has  with  cars,  which  has  not  been 
•▼eu  Dlauftibly  exjdHined.    Mr.  White  changes  cars  to  cords;  but  his  ex* 
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Mai.  —  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my  igir 
miliar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control,^®  — 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o'  the  lips  ' 
then? 

Mai.  — saying,  Cousin  Tohy^  my  fortunes  having  cast  nu 
^n  your  niece^  give  me  this  prerogative  of  speech  ;  — 

Sir  To.  What,  what? 

Mai.  — you  must  amend  your  drunkenness. 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab! 

Fah.  Nay,  patience !  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our  plot 

Mai.  — Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time  with  a 
foolish  knight ;  — 

Sir  And,  That's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.  — one  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  I  knew  'twas  I ;  for  many  do  call  me  fi>ol. 

Mai.  [  Taking  up  the  Letter."]  What  employment  have  we 
here? 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin.^^ 

Sir  To.  O,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  hiuuours  intimate  read- 
ing aloud  to  him ! 

Mai.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand !  these  be  her  very 
Cs,  her  U's,  and  her  T's  ;  and  thus  makes  she  her  great  P's. 
It  is,  in  contempt  of  question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  C%  her  U's,  and  her  T's:  Why  that? 

Mai.  [Reads.]  To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and  my  good 
wishes :  her  very  phrases !  —  By  your  leave,  wax.  —  Soft !  — 
and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses  to  seal : 
'tis  my  lady.     To  whom  should  this  be  ? 

Fab.  This  Wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai.  [Reads.]  Jove  knows  I  love  ;  but  who  ? 
Lips  do  not  move ;  no  man  must  know. 
No  man  must  know.  —  What  follows  ?  the  numbers  alter'd !  ^ 
—  No  man  must  know.  —  If  this  should  be  thee,  Malvolio ! 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock  !  ^^ 

planation  is  rather  far-fetched  and  forced.  The  sense  required  is  that  of 
something  to  make  them  shriek  or  crv  out  with  pain.  By  OC  ears  was  first 
given  by  Hanmer,  and  is  adopted  by  Collier  and  Dyce;  the  latter  telling  as 
that  %  t/i'  was  sometimes  written  Sith,  which  might  easil}'  be  mistake!!  (or 
with.    Another  liigh  authority,  Walker,  proposes  '*  with  racks." 

10  *'  An  au-^tere  regard  of  control "  probably  means  such  a  look  of  stern- 
ness and  authority  as  would  awe  down  or  repress  any  approaches  of  familiarity. 

11  The  woodcock  was  thought  to  be  the  stupidest  of  birds;  and  ffin  was 
but  another  word  for  trap  or  snare.  In  the  next  speech  the  meaning  i^ 
apparently.  May  the  spirit  of  humours  suggest  to  him  or  induce  him  to  read 
the  letter  aloud. 

^  Keferring,  no  doubt,  to  the  different  versification  of  what  follows.  The 
use  oi numbers  for  verse  is  quite  common;  as  in  Milton's  '^harmonious  mM»* 
6er«/'  Pope's  **  I  lisped  in  numbers,  fur  the  numbers  came,"  and  Wordi* 
worth's  "  numerous  verse." 

^  Brock  is  badger ^  a  term  of  contempt. 
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Mdl.  [Reads.]  I  may  command,  where  I  adore  ; 

But  silence^  like  a  Lucrece*  knife. 
With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore : 
My  Oy  A,  ly  doth  sway  my  life. 

Fab,  A  fusdan  riddle  ! 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai.  M^  Oj  -4,  /,  doth  sway  my  life.  —  Nay,  but  firsts  —  let 
me  see,  —  let  me  see,  —  let  me  see. 

JF^ab,  What  dish  o'  poison  has  she  dress'd  him ! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  staniel  checks  at  it ! " 

IMal.  I  may  command  ivhere  I  adore.  Why,  she  may  com- 
mand me :  I  serve  her ;  she  is  my  lady.  WTiy,  this  is  evident 
to  any  formal  capacity."^  There  is  no  obstruction  in  this.  — 
And  the  end,  —  what  should  that  alphabetical  position  por- 
tend? if  I  could  make  that  resemble  something  in  me, — 
Softly!  — JW;  0,A,L  — 

Sir  To.  O,  ay,  make  up  that :  —  He  is  now  at  a  cold  scent. 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon't,^*  for  all  this,  though  it  be  as 
rank  as  a  fox. 

3Ial.  Mf  —  Mai volio ;  —  M,  —  why,  that  begins  my  name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out  ?  the  cur  is  excel- 
lent at  faults 

Mai.  M;  —  But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the  sequel ; 
that  suffers  under  probation :  ^"^  A  should  follow,  but  0  does 

Fab.  And  0  I  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  Til  cudgel  him,  and  make  him  cry,  0 1 

Mai.  And  then  /comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see 
more  detraction  at  your  heels  than  fortunes  before  you. 

JMal.  My  Oy  Ay  I:  —  This  simulation  is  not  as  the  former ; 
—  and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow  to  me,  for  every 
one  of  these  letters  are  in  mv  name.  Soft!  here  follows 
proses 

[Reads.]  If  this  fall  into  thy  handy  revolve.  In  my  stars  1 
am  above  thee  ;  but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness :  Sofne  are  bom 
^eaty  some  achieve  greatnessy  and  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them.  Thy  fates  open  their  hands ;  let  thy  blood  and 
spirit  embrace  them.     Andy  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art 

M  The  staniel  is  a  species  of  hawk,  which  inhabits  old  buildings  and 
rocks.  To  cheeky  axya  Latham  in  his  book  of  Falconry,  is,  "  when  crows, 
rooks,  pies,  or  other  birds  coining  in  view  of  the  hawk,  she  forsaketh  her 
natural  flight  to  fl;^  at  them** 

W  To  any  one  in  his  senses^  or  whose  capacity  is  not  out  o^form. 

10  Siiwter  is  here  used  as  the  name  of  a  liound.  Sowterfy  is  often  em* 
ployed  as  a  term  of  ibuse:  a  sowttr  was  a  cobbler  or  botchei. 

"^7  Fails  on  being  tried,  or  put  to  the  proof. 
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like  to  bcj  cast  thy  humble  sloughy  and  appear  fresh.  Be  oppih 
site  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants  ;  let  thy  tongue  tang 
arguments  of  state  ;  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity: 
she  thus  advises  thee  that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  com- 
mended thy  yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross* 
gartered  :^  I  say,  remember.  Go  to  ;  thou  a'ti  made,  if  thou 
desirest  to  be  so  ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward  still,  the  feU 
low  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  toiich  Fortunes  fingers, 
Farewell.     She  that  would  alter  services  with  thee, 

The  Forhmate  Unhappy. 

Daylight  and  champain  discovers  not  more ;  ^*  this  is  open.  I 
will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I  will  baffle  Sir  To- 
by, I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-devise,* 
the  very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination 
jade  me ;  for  every  reason  excites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves 
me.  She  did  commend  my  yellow  stockings  of  late ;  she  did 
praise  my  leg  being  cross-garter'd ;  and  in  this  she  manifests 
herself  to  my  love,  and,  with  a  kind  of  injunction,  drives  me  to 
these  habits  of  her  liking.  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  happy.  I ' 
will  be  strange,  stout,  in  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-garter'd, 
even  with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove  and  my  stars  be 
praised ! —  Here  is  yet  a  postscript. 

[Roads.]  Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I  am.  If 
thou  entertain'' St  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling ;  thy 
smiles  become  thee  well:  therefore  in  my  presence  still  smUe^ 
dear  my  sweet,  I pr'ythee. 

Jove,  I  thank  thee.  —  I  will  smile ;  I  will  do  every  thing  that 
thou  wilt  have  me.  {^Exit. 

Fab,  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of 
thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy .^^ 

Sir  To,  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device,  — 

Sir  And,  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  — and  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her  but  such 
another  jest. 

Sir  And,  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

^8  A  fashion  once  prevailed  for  some  time  of  wearing  the  garters  cr(mi«d 
on  the  leg.  Kich  and  expen«iive  garters  worn  below  the  knee  were  then  in 
use.  Olivia^s  detestation  of  these  fashions  probably  arose  from  thinking 
them  coxcombical. 

18  Champaign  is  open,  level  country,  affording  a  free  prospect. 

*>  Punctiliously  exiict  or  precise  in  all  the  becomings  of  my  rank. 

21  So2)hy  was  the  Persian  title  of  majesty.  At  the  time  this  play  wis 
written,  Sir  Robert  Shirley  had  lately  returned  as  ambassador  m>iii  tha 
Sophy,  somewhat  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burlingame.  Sir 
Kooert  boasted  of  the  great  rewirds  he  had  received,  and  cut  a  big  dash  ia 
London. 
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He-enter  Maria.  ^ 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  ? 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mme  either? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,^  and  become 
thy  bond-slave  ? 

Sir  And.  T  faith,  or  I  either? 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream,  that  when 
the  image  of  it  leaves  him  hi3  must  run  mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true ;  does  it  work  upon  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will,  then,  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport,  mark  his 
first  approach  before  my  lady :  he  will  come  to  her  in  yellow 
stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour  she  abhors ;  and  cross-garter'd,  a 
£ishion  she  detests :  and  he  will  smile  upon  her,  which  will 
now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a 
melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  nota- 
ble contempt.     K  you  will  see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,^  thou  most  excellent  devil 
of  wit! 

Sir  And.  Fll  make  one  too.  \^ExeunU 


ACT  III.     Scene  I.     Olivia's   Garden. 
Enter  Viola,  and  the  Clown  with  a  Tabor, 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music !  Dosf  'hou  live  by 
thy  tabor? ^ 

Clo.  No,  sir ;  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  Churchman  ?  ^ 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir :  I  do  live  by  the  church  ;  for  I 
do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  may'st  say,  the  King  lives  by  a  beggar,  if  a 
beggar  dwell  near  him ;  or  the  church  stands  by  thy  tabor,  if 
thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

^  Tray-trip  was  probably  a  game  of  dice;  thouf^h  some  hold  it  to  have 
been  the  game  of  draughts.  Thus,  in  an  old  satire  called  Mnchiavets  D\</: 
**But,  leaving  card:*,  let's  go  to  dice  awhile;  to  passage,  treitrlppty  hazaid, 
or  mura-chance."— Pfey  my  freedom  means  play  y^r  my  freedom;  that  is, 
Btake  it 

28  Tartar  is  the  old  Tartarus  or  Hades.  Note  the  sympathy  of  Tartar 
aod  drvU. 

1  Tarleton,  in  a  print  before  his  Jests^  1611,  is  represented  with  a  Tabor. 
But  the  instrument  is  found  in  the  hands  of  Fools,  long  before  the  t*<ae  of 
Shakspeare. 

S  A  Churchman  meant  a  clergyman, 

14 
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Clo.  lou  hare  said,  sir.' — To  see  this  age!  —  A  sentence 
is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit:*  how  quickly  the  wrong 
side  may  be  turned  outward ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  they  that  dally  nioelj  with  woi'ds 
may  quickly  make  tliem  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no  name,  sir. 

Vio,  Why,  man  ? 

Clo,  Why,  sir,  her  name's  a  word ;  and  to  dally  with  that 
word  might  make  my  sister  wanton:  But  indeed  words  are 
^'orv  rasciils,  since  bonds  disgraced  them.* 

Vio,  Thy  reason,  man? 

Clo,  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without  words ;  and 
words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loth  to  prove  reason  with 
them. 

Vio,  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  car'st  for 
nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir ;  I  do  care  for  something ;  but  in  my  con- 
science, sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you :  if  that  be  to  care  for  noth- 
ing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you  invisible. 

Vio.  Art  not  thou  the  Lady  Olivia's  Fool  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir;  the  Lady  Olivia  has  no  folly:  she 
will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married ;  and  fools  are  as  like 
liusbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings ;  *  the  husband's  the  big- 
ger :  I  am  indeed,  not  her  Fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb ;  like  the  Sun, 
it  shines  everywhere.  I  would  be  sorry,  sir,  but  the  Fool 
should  be  as  oft  with  your  master  as  with  my  mistress :  I  think 
I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no  more  with  thee. 
Hold ;  there's  expenses  for  thee. 

8  This  form  of  assent  or  affirmation,  now  obsolete,  occurs  in  the  Bible; 
88  in  our  Lord's  answer  to  Pilate,  St.  Mark  xv.  2:  "  Thou  sayest  it." 

..  *  A  cheveril  glove  is  a  kid  glove.  The  term  was  used  much  as  /lufia 
rubber  is  now.  So  in  one  of  Ray's  proverbs:  "  He  hath  a  conscience  like  i 
cheverits  skin.*'  The  Poet  has  elsewhere  shown  that  he  rightly  appreciated 
the  legerdemain  of  words  in  puns  and  quibbles,  which  was  common  in  hit 
time.    See  page  149,  note  3,  and  page  150,  notes. 

6  This  probably  alludes  to  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  Jane,  1600, 
laying  very  severe* restrictions  on  the  Poet's  art.  The  order,  besides  thnt  it 
allowed  only  two  houses  to  be  used  for  stage- plays  in  the  city  Hud  suburbs, 
interdicted  those  two  from  playing  at  all  during  Lent,  or  in  any  time  of  great 
sickness,  and  also  limited  ttiem  to  twice  a  week  at  all  other  time-*.  If  rigidly 
enforced,  it  would  have  amounted  almost  to  a  total  suppression  of  play- 
houses. As  th?  penalty  was  imprisonment,  it  might  well  be  said  that  w(Mrdl 
were  disgraced  by  bonds.  The  order,  however,  was  not  strictly  enforced; 
probably  was  not  meant  to  be;  but  was  issued  partly  to  appease  the  cUmour 
of  the  I^uritans. 

0  Pilchards  are  said  to  differ  from  herrings  only  in  that  they  can  be  frkA 
in  the  r  own  fat,  whereas  herrings  have  not  tat  enough  for  that  purpose. 
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Clo,  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a 
beardi 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  Til  tell  thee,  I  am  almost  sick  for  one ; 
though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on  my  chin.  Is  thy  lady 
within? 

Clo.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  gir?' 

Vio    I  understand  you,  sir;  'tis  well  begg'd. 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir.  My  lady  is 
within,  sir.  I  will  construe  to  them  whence  you  come ;  who 
you  are,  and  what  you  would,  are  out  of  my  welkin :  1  might 
say,  element;  but  me  word  is  over-worn.*  [^Exit. 

Vio.  This  fellow's  wise  enough  Ut  play  the  Fool ; 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time ; 
Not,  like  the  haggard,*  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.^°    This  is  a  practice 
ABfulloflaboorasawiseman'sart:       . 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men's  folly,  shown,  quite  taints  their  wit^ 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Sir  To,  Save  you,  gentleman ! 

Vio,  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  JDieu  vous  garde,  Monsieur, 

Vio.  Et  vous  aussi  ;  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are ;  and  I  am  yours. 

Sir  To,  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ?  my  niece  is  desirous 
you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Vio,  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir ;  I  mean,  she  is  the  list 
of  my  voyage." 

Sir  To,  Taste  your  legs,  sir ;  ^'  put  them  to  motion. 

T  That  18,  two  pieces  of  money,  instead  of  the  one  Viola  had  civen  him. 

S  Element  was  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  atfected  flne  talking 
in  the  poet^s  time.  The  intellectual  exquisites  thus  run  it  into  cant.  Per- 
haps tne  word  was  as  much  overworked  as  iciea  and  intuition  are  in  our  time. 

*  The  original  has,  *^  And,  like  the  hap^^ard/'  which  contradicts  the  right 
sense.     The  chan^^e  was  suggested  by  Johnson,  and  is  adopted  by  Dvce. 

W  A  haggard  is  a  wild  or  untrained  hnicic,  which  flies,  clitcki^  at  all  birds, 
or  birds  of  every  feather,  indiscriminately.  *'  The  st:>niel  checks  at  it," 
occurs  in  the  hist  scene  of  the  preceding  Act.    See  page  '207.  note  14. 

11  To  Udnt,  as  here  used,  is  to  itnjjeach^  attaint^  or  bring  in?o  an  attainder. 
Wit,  also,  was  used  in  the  sense  of  wisdom,  being  in  fact  from  the  same 
original.  The  old  copy  has  falne  instead  of  shown ;  but  shows,  in  the  pre- 
ceding line,  points  out  the  right  rending. 

U  Li^  was  often  used  for  limit  or  boundary;  as,  in  the  well-known 
Um^Hjge  of  the  tiltins!-groun<i,  for  barrier, 

U  TasU  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  try.  Thus,  in  Chapman*! 
OdffMMey:  **He  now  began  to  taste  the  bow.** 
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Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than  I  van^ 
stand  what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  taste  my  l^s. ' 

Sir  To,  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Vio.  I  will  answor  you  with  gait  and  entrance.  But  we 
are  prevented."  — 

Unter  Olivia  and  Mabia. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain  odourB  oi 
you ! 

Sir  And.  [^Aside.^  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier :  Rain 
odours:  well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own  most 
pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear.^* 

Sir  And.  [^Aside,']  Odours,  pregnant,  and  vouchsctfed:'^ 
I'll  get  'em  all  three  ready. 

Oil.  Let  the  gardeu-dooc  be  shut,  and  leave  me  to  my 
hearing.  [_JExeufit  Sir  To.,  Sir  And.,  and  Mab.]^  Give  mfl 
you  hand,  sir. 

Vio.  My  duty.  Madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

OH.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  Princess. 

Oli.  My  servant,  sir  ?     'Twas  never  merry  world 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment :  • 

You're  servant  to  the  Count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours : 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  Madam. 

Oli.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him :  for  his  tbonghts, 
Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me ! 

Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  th(/iigbi8 
On  his  behalf:  — 

0/i.  O,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you ; 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him ; 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit^ 
I'd  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that. 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Via.  Dear  lady,^ 

Oli.  Give  me  leave,  I  beseech  you :  I  did  sei4 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you ;  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you. 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning. 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours.     What  might  you  think' 

14  Antictpnted  in  the  c1a«»ica1  sense  of/brestaUed,   Often  used  diiu  ia  te 
English  Bible.    See  pa^e  101,  note  14. 

^  Pregnant  is  ap^rehentive,  quick^  or  intdUgenL 
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Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 

And  baited  it  with  all  th*  unmuzzled  thoughts  ^* 

That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ?     To  one  of  your  receiving  " 

Enough  is  shown ;  a  Cyprus/^  not  a  bosom, 

Hides  my  heart.     So,  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio,  I  pity  you. 

Olu  That's  a  degree  to  love. 

Vto.  No,  not  a  grise ;  ^*  for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof, 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

Olu  Why,  then  methinks  'tis  time  to  smile  again : 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 

To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf!  [^Clock  strttet. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. 

Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you : 

And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest, 

Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man. 

There  lies  your  way,  due  west 

Vto,  Then  westward-ho !  ^ 

Grace  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship  ! 
You'll  nothing.  Madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 

OH.  Stay : 

1  pr'ythee,  tell  me  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Vio.  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are. 

Oil.  K  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vio.  Then  think  you  right :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

OH.  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be ! 

Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  Madam,  than  I  am, 
I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

OH.  [^Aside.']  O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 
A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love's  night  is  noon.  — 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  Spring, 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  ^^  all  thy  pride. 
Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause,^ 

10  The  figure  is  of  a  bear  or  other  animal  tied  to  a  stake,  to  be  baked  or 
woTfied  by  dogs,  with  free  or  unmuzzled  mouths. 

17  One  80  quick  to  understand  or  appi'ehend. 

w  Cyprus  was  the  name  of  a  light  transparent  fabric,  like  lawn. 

l»  Griae  is  an  old  word  for  Uep^  and  so  means  the  same  as  Olivia's  degree^ 
which  is  used  in  the  Latin  sense. 

**  An  exclamation  u-ed  by  watermen  on  tlie  Thames.  Westward  ho, 
Northward  ho^  and  Eastward  ho^  are  aNo  used  as  titles  of  plays. 

21  Maugre  is  in  spite  of  from  the  French  mnlyre. 

^  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  Do  not  make  this  offer  of  my  love  youi 
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For,  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause ; 
But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter,— 7 
Love  sought  is  good,  hut  given  unsought  is  better. 

Vio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  Madam :  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

Oil.  Yet  come  again ;  for  thou  perhaps  may'st  move 
Thit  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love.  [^Eiewnk 

Scene  II.    A  Boom  in  Olivia's  ffouse* 
Enter  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith.  Til  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To,  Thy  reason,  dear  venom ;  give  thy  reason. 

Fah.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason.  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And,  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favours  to  the 
Count's  serving-man  than  ever  she  bestow'd  upon  me;  1 
saw't  i'  the  orchard. 

aS'^V  To,  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy?  tell  me  that 

Sir  And,  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fdh,  Tliis  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her  toward 
you. 

Sir  And.  'Slight !  ^  will  you  make  an  ass  o  'me  ? 

Fah,  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths  of  judg- 
ment and  reason. 

Sir  To,  And  they  have  been  grand-jury-men  since  before 
Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fah,  She  did  show  fiivour  to  the  youth  in  your  sight,  only 
to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse  valour,  to  put  fire 
in  your  heart  and  brimstone  in  your  liver.  You  should  then 
have  accosted  her;  and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new 
from  the  mint,  you  should  have  bang'd  the  youth  into  dumb- 
ness. Tliis  was  look'd  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  ba^k'd: 
the  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off,  and 
you  are  now  saiFd  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion ; 
where  you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard, 
unless  you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt  either  of 
valour  or  policy. 

Sir  And,  An't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour,  for  policy 
I  hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician.^ 

reason  for  refusing  my  suit.    Olivia  naturally  thinrks  that  her  fgjesi  saperioii- 
iy  of  rank  inav  excuse  her  in  thus  asking  before  she  is  asked. 

1  A  disgufsed  or  sottened  oath :  the  original  form  being  God's  Hghl ! 

2  The  Brownists  were  one  of  the  Puritan  sects  that  arose  during  tfaf 
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Sir  To.  Why,  then  build  me*  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis 
of  valour.  Challenge  me  the  Count's  youth  to  fight  with 
him ;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places :  my  niece  shall  take  note  of 
it ;  and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love-broker  *  in  the  world 
can  more  prevail  in  man's  commendation  with  woman  than 
report  of  valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge  ta 
him? 

Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand :  be  curst  and  brief;  * 
it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  inven- 
tion :  taunt  him  with  the  license  of  ink  *  if  thou  thou'st  him 
some  thrice,^  it  shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will 
lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big  enough 
for  the  bed  of  Ware  ^  in  England,  set  'em  down :  go,  about  it 
Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink ;  though  thou  write  with 
a  goose-pen,  no  matter.     About  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We'll  call  thee  at  thy  cubiculo :  *  Go. 

[Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

FcUf.  This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you,  Sir  Toby.* 

reign  of  Elizabeth;  so  CRiIed  from  Robert  Brown,  their  founder.  Like  others 
of  their  kind,  their  leadinfi^  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  certain 
things,  such  as  laws,  by  uprooting  the  use  of  them.  Malvolio  iipears  to  liave 
been  intended  partly  as  a  satire  on  the  Puritans  in  general ;  they  being  espe- 
cially strenuous  at  the  time  this  play  was  written  to  have  restrictions  set 
upon  playing.  But  there  had  been  a  deep-seated  grudge  between  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Dramatists  ever  since  Nash  put  out  the  eyes  of  Martin  Marpre- 
late  with  salt. 

*  In  colloquial  language,  me  was  often  thus  used  redundantly,  though 
with  a  slight  dash  of  humour.  So,  in  FalstaflT^s  discourse  on  the  virtues  of 
SMck,  2  Henry  /F.,  iv.  3:  **It  ascends  me  into  the  brain;  dries  me  there  all 
the  foolish  and  dull  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it" 

*  A  love-brdter  is  one  who  mediates  or  breaks  the  ice  between  two  bash- 
ful lovers.  Pandarus  sustains  that  office  in  Ti'oUm  and  Cressida;  hence  our 
word  pandnr. 

fi  Cui'^  is  ernts^  tnnppish, 

^  This  has  t>een  s:enerally  thought  an  allusion  to  Cokeys  abusive  thouing 
of  Sii  Walter  Rjileigb  at  his'trial;  but  the  play  was  acted  a  year  and  a  half 
before  that  trinl  took  place  And  indeed  it  had  been  no  insult  to  thou  Sir 
Walter,  unless  there  were  some  pre-existing  custom  or  sentiment  to  make  it 
M>.  What  that  custom  was.  may  be  seen  by  the  following  passage  from  a 
book  published  in  1661,  by  George  Fox  the  Quaker:  ''  For  this  th(m  and  thee 
was  a  sore  cut  to  proud  flesh,  and  them  that  sought  self-honour;  who,  though 
they  would  say  it  to  God  and  Christ,  would  not  endure  to  have  it  said  to 
themselves,  ^o  that  we  were  otlen  beaten  and  abused,  and  sometimes  in 
danger  of  our  lives,  for  using  those  words  to  some  proud  men,  who  would 
•ay,  —  What,  you  iu  bred  clown^  do  you  thou  me  !  " 

'  This  curious  piece  of  furniture  was  a  few  years  since  still  in  being  at 
one  of  the  inns  in  that  town.  It  was  reported  to  be  twelve  feet  square,  and 
capable  of  holding  twent^'-four  persons. 

8  Cubiculo,  from  the  Latin  cubiculum^  is  a  &Uepin(]-room. 

^  Manikin  is  an  old  diminutive  of  man;  as  kuiykin  or  Idkin  also  is  of 
ladu 
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Sir  To,  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad  ;  some  two  thoosaiMl 
strong,  or  so.*° 

Fab,  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him :  but  you*ll  not 
deliver't  ? 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then ;  and  by  all  means  stir  on  the 
youth  to  au  answer.  I  think  oxen  and  wain-ropes  cannot 
liale  them  together.  For  Andrew,  if  he  were  open'd,  and 
you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a 
flea,"  I'll  eat  the  rest  of  th'  anatomy. 

Fab,  And  .his  opposite,  the  -  youth,  bears  in  his  visage  no 
great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine  comes." 

Fnter  Maria. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,^*  and  will  laugh  yourselves 
into  stitches,  follow  m^.  Yond  gull  Malvolio  is  turned 
heathen,  a  very  renegado ;  for  there  is  no  Christian,  that 
means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  believe  such 
impossible  passages  of  grossness.^*     He's  in  yellow  stockingSi 

Sir  To.  And  cross-garter'd  ? 

Mar.  Most  villanously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school 
i'  the  Church.     1  have  dogg'd  him,  like  his  muixierer.    He 
does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropp'd  to  betray 
him :  he  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  are  in  thd 
new  map,  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies : "  you  havO 
not  seen  such  a  thing  as  'tis ;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling 
things  at  him.     I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him :  if  she  do^ 
he'll  smile,  and  take't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  biing  us,  bring  us  where  he  is.         [^MceunU 

w  Meaning  that  he  has  fooled  or  dandled  so  much  money  out  of  him. 

11  A  red  liver,  or  a  liver  full  of  blood,  wms  the  common  badge  of  counge, 
as  a  white  or  bl'odless  liver  was  of  cowardice. 

^  Alluding  to  the  ^mal!  stature  of  Mariii.  Sir  Toby  elsewhere  calls  her 
"the  little  villain,"  and  Viola  ironically  speaks  of  her  as  *' giant."  The  ex- 
pression seems  to  have  been  proverbial;  the  loren  generally  laying  nme  or 
ten  eggs,  and  the  last  hatched  being  the  smallest  of  the  brood.  The  original 
has  **  wren  of  mi«e." 

^  The  spleen  was  held  to  be  the  special  seat  of  unbenevolent  risibilitr, 
and  so  the  cause  of  teasing  or  pestering  mirth;  splenetic  laughter.  Here  it 
seems  to  mean  a  fit  or  turn  of  excessive  merriment  dashed  with  something 
of  a  spiteful  humour. 

1*  A  rather  curious  conmentary  on  the  old  notion  of  "  Salvation  by  ortho- 
doxy," or  "  belief  in  believing."    The  meaning  is,  that  even  one  who  makes 


upon  jest,  with  such  impossible  conveyance,  upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man 
at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me  " 

^  Alluding  to  a  Map  engraved  for  the  English  translation  of  Limeknim^M 
Fb^n^f,  published  in  1598.  This  map  is  multilineal  in  the  extreme,  uid  ll 
the  first  m  which  the  EasLeiti  Islands  are  incl  ided. 
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Scene  m.    A  Street. 
Anter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you ; 
Bat,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
1  will  no  further  cliide  you. 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you :  my  desire, 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much 
As  might  liave  drawn  me  to  a  longer  voyage,) 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel. 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts ;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable :  My  willing  love, 
The  rather  by  tliese  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit 

Seb.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks. 
And  thanks,  still  thanks ;  and  very  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay : 
But,  were  my  worth  ,^  as  is  my  conscience,  firm. 
You  should  find  better  dealing.     What's  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  relics  of  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-morrow,  sir ;  best  first  go  see  your  lod^ng 

Seb.  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night : 
I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant,  Would  you'd  pardon  me , 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  County's  galleys 
I  did  some  service ;  of  such  note  indeed. 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answered.* 

Seb.  Belike  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people. 

Ant.  Th'  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature ; 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time  and  quarrel 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  traffic's  sake, 
Most  of  our  city  did :  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

• 

1  Wbrih  here  means  wealth  or  fortune. 

s  Would  in  the  sense  of  vauld.  The  Poet  has  nianv  sach  instances  of  tiie 
nndliaries  could,  toould^  should,  &c.,  being  used  interchangeably.  The  usage 
bideed  was  oommon  in  his  time.    See  page  83,  note  18. 
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Seh.  Do  not  then  walk  too  optn. 

Ant  It  doth  not  fit  me.     Hold,  sir;  here's  my  pnrse: 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant,' 
Is  best  to  lodge :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet, 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time  and  feed  your  knowledge 
With  viewing  of  the  town :  there  shall  you  have  me 

Seb,  Why  I  your  purse  ? 

AnL  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seh.  1*11  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for 
An  hour. 

AnL        To  th'  Elephant. 

aS^^.  I  do  remember.  \Exm0^ 

Scene  IV.    Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

OIL  I  have  sent  after  him :  he  says  he'll  come. 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  of  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begg'd  or  borrow'd. 
I  speak  too  loud.  — 
Where  is  Malvolio  ?  he  is  sad  and  civil,^ 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes :  — 
Where  is  Malvolio  ? 

Mar.  He's  coming.  Madam;  but  in  very  strange  maimeC^ 
He  is,  sure,  possess'd.  Madam. 

01%.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  ? 

Mar.  No,  Madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile :  your  ladyship 
were  best  to  have  some  guard  about  you,  if  he  come ;  for,  Aure^ 
the  man  is  tainted  in's  wits. 

OIL  Go  call  him  hither.  {Exit  Mar.]  — Tm  as  mad  as  he^ 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Re-^nUer  Maria,  with  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio ! 

Mai.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho.  [^Smiles  fantasHeattf 

OIL  Smil'stthou? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

MaL  Sad,  lady !  I  could  be  sad.    This  does  make  some  ob- 
struction in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering:  but  what  of  that? 

»  An  inn  so  named ;  probablv  from  its  having  the  figure  of  an  elephant 
for  its  sign;  like  the  bimr's  head  of  Falstaff's  famous  taveni  in  Eastcbeap. 

1  That  iSf  serums  and  grace,  or  solemn.    Thus,  in  Borneo  and  JmUtt: 
**  Come,  dvil  night,  thoa  sober-suited  matron  all  in  blnck.** 
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if  it  .please  the  eye  <xf  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very  true  sonr 
net  is,  Please  one^  and  please  all. 

OIL  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man?  what  is  the  matter  with 
(hee? 

MaL  Not  hlack  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs.     It 
did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands  shall  be  executed:  I 
think  we  do  know  the  sweet  Roman  hand. 
;    OU.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai*  To  bed !  ay,  sweetheart ;  and  I'll  come  to  thee. 

OIL  God  comfort  thee!  Why  dost  thou  smile  so,  and  kiss 
Jiy  hand  so  oft? 

Mar,  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

MaL  At  your  request !  Yes;  nightingales  answer  daws. 

Mar,  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  boldness  before 
my  lady  ? 

Mai.  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness: — *Twas  well  writ* 

OIL  What  mean'st  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Some  are  bom  greaty^^ 

OIL  Ha! 

Mai.  — 1- some  achieve  greatness,  ^^ 
.    OIL  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Mai.  —  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them,  — - 
-  OIL  Heaven  restore  thee! 

Mai.  —  Remember,  who  commended  thy  geUow  stockings,  — 
,    Oli,  My  yellow  stockings? 

MaL  —  and  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered,  — 

0U,  Cross-garter'd  ? 

Mai.  —  Co  to;  thou  art  made,  if. thou  desirest  to  be  so  ;  ^^ 

Oli,  Am  I  made  ? 

Mai.  —  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  stiU, 
'   Oli,  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness.* 

Miter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  Count  Orsino's  is 
returned :  I  could  hardly  entreat  him  ba^ :  he  attends  your 
ladyship's  pleasure. 

Oli,  ril  come  to  him.  [^JSpdt  Servant,"]  —  Good  Mari%  let 
this  fellow  be  Jook'd  to.  Where's  my  cousin  Toby?  Let 
some  of  my  people  have  a  special  care  of  him :  I  would  not 
have  him  miscarry  for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[^£!xeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

:  Mai,  O,  ho  I  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  no  worse  man 

than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ?     This  concurs  directly  with  the 

«  "'Ti»  midsummer  moon  with  you."  was  a  proverbial  phrase,  signifv- 
ing  Tou  are  mad.    It  was  an  ancient  opinioa  that  hot  weather  affected  the  ' 
brafn 
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letter :  she  sends  him  on  pari>ose  that  I  may  appear  stabbon 
to  him ;  for  slie  mcites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  Catt  tkf 
humble  slough,  says  she;  he  opposite  with  a  kinsman^  swii 
xoith  servants  ;  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state ;  fii 
thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity :  and,  consequently,  sets 
down  the  manner  how ;  as,  a  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a 
slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  I 
have  lim'd  her ;  ^  but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make  me 
thankful !  And,  when  she  went  away  now.  Let  this  fellow  he 
lool^d  to:  Fellow!  not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  degree,  but 
fellow.*  Why,  every  tiling  adheres  together,  that  no  dram  of 
a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous* 
or  unsafe  circumstance,  —  What  can  be  said  ?  Nothing  that 
can  be  can  come  between  me  and  the  fidl  prospect  of  my 
hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer  of  this,  and  he  is  to  be 
thanked. 

Be-enter  JVIaria,  with  Sir  Toby  Belch  cmd  Fabian. 

Sir  To,  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity?  If  all 
the  devils  of  Hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  himself  pos- 
sess'd  him,  yet  I'll  speak  to  him. 

Fab,  Here  he  is,  here  he  is.  —  How  is't  with  you,  sir  ?  how 
is't  with  you,  man  ? 

MaL  Go  off;  I  discard  you:  let  me  enjoy  my  private;  go 
off. 

Mar,  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him !  did  not 
I  tell  you  ?  —  Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays  you  to  have  a  care  of 
him. 

Mai,  Ah,  ha!  does  she  so? 

Sir  To,  Go  to,  go  to ;  peace,  peace !  we  must  deal  gently 
with  him ;  let  me  alone.  —  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ?  how  is't 
with  you?  What,  man!  defy  the  Devil:  consider,  he's  an 
enemy  to  mankind. 

Mai.  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar,  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  Deidl,  how  he  takes 
•t  at  heart !  Pray  God  he  be  not  bewitch'd  I  My  lady  would 
oot  lose  him  for  more  than  I'll  say. 

Mai,  How  now,  Mistress  I 

Mar.  O  lord ! 

^  Caught  her,  as  a  bird  is  caught  with  lime.  Bird-lime  was  a  stickj 
inbstance  spread  upon  twigs,  so  that  birds  lighting  upon  them  were  held  M 
b}'  the  feet. 

fi  Malvolio  takes  pleasure  in  understanding  fellow  in  the  sense  of  (XMI* 
panion. 

«  Incredulous  for  incredible.  The  Poet  abounds  in  this  indifferent  use  of 
the  active  and  passive  forms  of  adjectives  and  participles.  See  page  M, 
note  4. 
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Sir  7'o.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace ;  this  is  not  the  way.  Do 
you  not  see  you  move  him  ?  let  me  alone  with  him. 

J'ttb.  No  way  but  gentleness ;  gently,  gently :  the  fiend  is 
rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  us'd. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawoock!  how  dost  thou* 
chuck?' 

Mai  Sir! 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.'  What,  man !  'tis  not 
for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan :  llang  him,  foul 
collier  I  • 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  Sir  Toby,  get  him 
to  pray. 

MaL  My  prayers,  minx ! 
.  Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness. 

MaL  Gro,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  are  idle  shallow  things : 
1  am  not  of  your  element.    You  shall  know  more  hereafter. 

lExiL 

Sir  To.  Is't  possible  ? 

JF'ab.  If  this  were  play'd  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could  con- 
demn it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of  the 
device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take  air,  and 
taint. 

jPa&  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark  room  and  bound.^ 
My  niece  is  alrc^y  in  the  belief  that  he  is  mad :  we  may 
carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure  and  his  penance,  till  our  very 
pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him ; 
at  which  time  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.  —  But  see,  but  see ! 

m 

Miter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

JF'ab.  More  matter  for  a  May  moming.^^ 
Sir  And  Here's  the  challenge ;  read  it :  I  warrant  there's 
vinegar  and  pepper  in't 

7  Baweoch  and  chuck  were  used  as  terms  of  playful  familiarity,  sometimei 
(^  endearment. 

>  Biddy  is  a  diminutive  of  Bridget.  An  old  term  of  familiar  endearment, 
applied  to  chickens  and  other  fowl. 

•  Cherty-int  was  a  game  played  by  pitchin^^  cherry-stones  into  a  hole. 
CuHier  was  in  Shakespeare^s  time  a  term  of  the  highest  reproach.  The  coal* 
renders  were  in  bad  repute,  not  only  from  the  blickness  of  their  Mppearance, 
but  that  many  of  them  were  also  great  cheats.  The  Devil  is  called  collier  for 
kis  blackness.  Ilence  the  proverb,  **  Like  will  to  like,  as  the  Dtvil  with  the 
eoliier.'* 

^  This  seems  to  have  been  the  common  way  of  treating  madness  in  the 
Poet*s  time.    See  page  65,  note  42. 

u  It  was  usuiil  f)n  the  First  of  .May  to  exhibit  metrical  interludes  of  the 
eomic  kind,  as  w«l  as  other  sports,  such  as  the  Morris  Dance. 
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Fab.  Is't  80  saucy  ? 

Sir  And,  Ay,  \»%  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  —  [Heads.]     FotUh,  whaUoever  thou  mi^ 
thou  art  but  a  scurvi/ fellow. 
.  Fxjib.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  Wondtir  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mindj  why  I  do 
call  thee  so  ;  for  I  will  show  thee  no  reason  forH. 

Fab.  A  good  note :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  oi  the 
law. 

Sir  To.  Thou  conCst  to  the  Lady  Olivioy  and  in  my  ti^ 
she  uses  thee  kindly;  but  thou  Uest  in  thy  throat:  that  isnatth 
matter  I  challenge  thee  for. 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense — leas. 

Sir  To.  I  will  waylay  thee  going  home;  wherSy  i/itbelhf 
chance  to  kill  me,  — 

Fab.  Good. 

Sir  To.  —  thou  kilTst  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain. 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law :  Gkx)dt 

Sir  To.  Fare  thee  well;  and  God  have  mercy  upon  one  of 
our  sords !  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine ;  but  my  hope  is 
better,  and  so  look  to  thyself  Thy  friend,  as  thou  usett  Atm, 
and  thy  sworn  enemy.  Andrew  Aguec/icek. 

—  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot ;  I'll  give't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for*t :  he  is  now  in 
some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by-and-by  depart 

Sir  To.  Go,  Sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  him  at  the  corner 
of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailie  :  ^  so  soon  as  ever  thou  seeet 
him,  draw ;  and,  as  thou  drawest,  swear  horrible :  ^  for  it  comes 
to  pass  oft,  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent 
sharply  twang'd  off,  gives  manhood  more  approbation  than 
ever  proof  itself  would  have  earn'd  him.     Away ! 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.  [^JSeit. 

Sir  To.  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter:  for  the  behaviovr 
of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity 
and  breeding ;  his  employment  between  his  lord  and  my  niece 
confirms  no  less :  therefore  this  letter,  being  so  excellently 
ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in  the  youth;  he  will  find  it 
comes  from  a  clod-pole.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his  chal- 
lenge by  word  of  mouth;  set  upon  Aguecheek  a  notable 
report  of  valour;  and  drive  the  gentlemsm  (as  I  know  hia 
youth  will  aptly  receive  it)  into  a  most  hideous  opinion  of 
his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and  impetuosity.     This  will  so  frigfat 

13  Bum-baWe  is  a  wafj^gish  form  of  bum-bniUff,  which,  again,  is  a  corrnp- 
tion  of  bunnd-bitiUjf ;  a  Hubordinate  officer,  like  our  deputy-sherifT,  so  cmllad 
from  the  bimd  which  he  had  to  ^ive  for  the  faithful  discnarge  of  his  tmst 

18  Adjectives  are  often  used  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporariM  s4r 
▼erbially. 
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them  both,  that  they  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like 
cockatrices.'^ 

,  Fab*  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece :  give  them  way  till 
he  take  leave,  and  presently  a^r  him. 

Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  die  while  upon  some  horrid  message 
foe  ia  challenge.  [^Exeunt  Sir  To.,  Fab.,  and  Maria. 

Re-enter  Olivia,  toUh  Viola* 

OU,  IVe  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out : 
There's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  £Eiult ; 
But  BQch  a  headstrong  potent  £Etult  it  is. 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

•    Vio,  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion  bears. 
Goes  on  my  master's  grie£  . 

Olu  Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me,  'tis  my  picture ; 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  Til  deny, 
That  honour,  saVd,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Via.  Nothing  but  this,  —  your  true  love  for  my  master. 

OIL  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

OU,  Well,  come  again  to-morrow :  Fare  thee  well ; 
A  fiend  like  thee  mi^t  bear  my  soul  to  HelL  [^ExiL 

Re-enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Grentleman,  God  save  thee ! 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to't :  of  what 
nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him,  I  know  not;  but 
thy  intercepter,  full  of  despite,  bloody  as  ihe  hunter,  attends 
thee  at  the  orchard-end :  dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy 
preparation ; "  for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir ;  I  am  sure  no  man  hath  any  quarrel 
to  me:  my  remembrance  is  very  free  and  cle^  &om  any 
imi^  of  offence  done  to  any  man. 

Sir  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you :  therefore,  if 
you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake  you  to  your  guard ;  for 
your  opposite  hath  in  him  what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and 
wrath  can  furnish  man  withal. 

lA  This  ancient  serpent  was  fabled  to  have  the  power  of  darting  venom 
from  its  eyes,  or  of  Killing  by  its  look.  Shakespeare  elsewhere  has  the 
phrase,  ^  death-darting  eye  of  cock>itrire/*  He  al-o  has  several  allusions  to 
the  same  beast  under  the  name  of  bttsilUk. 

^  Twk  is  rapier  or  long  oagger.     Yare  is  quick^  nimble^  or  ready. 
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Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To,  He  is  a  kiiight,  dubb*d  with  unhack*d  ^  rapier,  and 
on  carpet  consideration ; "  but  he  is  a  devil  in  private  brawl: 
souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced  three ;  and  his  incensement 
at  this  moment  is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none 
but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre :  Hob-nob  is  his  word;^ 
give't  or  take't 

Vio,  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  desire  some 
conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  I  have  heard  of  scHne 
kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others,  to  taste 
their  valour :  ^*  belike  this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Sir  To,  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a  very 
competent  injury :  therefore  get  you  on,  and  give  him  hu 
desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the  house,  unless  you  under- 
take that  with  me  which  with  as  much  safety  you  might  answer 
him :  therefore  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked ;  for  med- 
dle you  must,  that's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron  about 
you. 

Vio,  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech  you,  do  me 
this  courteous  office  as^  to  know  of  the  knight  what  my 
offence  to  him  is :  it  is  something  of  my  negligence,  nothing 
of  my  purpose. 

Sir  To,  I  will  do  so.  —  Siguier  Fabian,  stay  you  by  ^tai 
gentleman  till  my  return.  \^ExiL 

Vio,  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter  ? 

Fab,  I  know  the  Knight  is  incens'd  against  you,  even  to  a 
mortal  arbitrament ;  but  notliing  of  the  circumstance  more. 

Vio,  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fab,  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read  him  by  his 
form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the  proof  of  his  valour.  He 
is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  &ital  opposite  that 

i<^  The  original  reads  unhnich^d  rapier;  but  many  of  the  best  commenta^ 
tors  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  unhnck'd,  *'  Hatching^**  according 
to  an  old  authority,  "  is  to  silver  or  gild  the  hilt  and  pommel  of  a  sword  or 
hanger  "  Hence  used  generally  for  to  <idorn  or  beatUi/y,  So  that  luaAo/cA*^ 
rnjntr  would  mean  the  same  as  unoruaniented  rapier,  which  would  bar  l^ 
agree  with  the  use  here  made  of  it. 

^^  The  meaning  of  this  may  be  gathered  fr-'m  Randle  Holme.  Speaking 
of  a  certain  class  of  knights,  *he  says,  —  ''^Tiiey  are  termed  simply  knighta 
of  the  cnrpetf  or  knights  of  the  green  cloth,  to  distinguish  them  from  kaiifhti 
that  are  dubbed  as  soldiers  in  the  field;  though  in  these  da3's  they  are  created 
or  dubbed  with  the  like  ceremony  as  the  others  are,  by  the  stroke  of  a  naked 
sword  upon  the  shoulder.*' 

lii  IIt>h-nt>b,  hnb  TKib^  habbe  or  nabbe^  is  have  or  not  have,  hit  or  miss. 

19  Tault  in  the  sense  of  try  has  occurred  before  in  this  Act;  page  811, 
n^te  13. 

20  The  correlative  n»^  both  pronoun  and  conjunction,  now  used  only  with 
a«,  «o,  or  nich^  was  formerlv  used,  inditfercntly,  wiih  tlie  demonstratives,  at 
with  thi$  here,  and  again  with  thrU  in  the  fitlli  speech  below.  So,  in  JutHm 
CoBiar,  i.  2 :  "I  have  not  fro.n your  eyes  that g^tleness  and  ihow  of  love  m 
I  was  wont  to  have." 
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you  could  possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria.  Will 
you  walk  towards  him?  I  will  make  your  peace  with  him,  if 
I  can. 

Vto.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for't :  I  am  one  that 
would  rather  go  with  Sir  Priest,  than  Sir  Knight :  I  care  not 
who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle.  [^£Jxeu?it. 

Sc£N£  V.     ITie  Street  adjoining  Olivia's  Garden.*" 
Enter  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil ;  I  have  not  seen  such 
a  firago.'  I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard,  and  all, 
and  he  gives  me  the  stuck-iu  '  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that 
it  is  inevitable ;  and  on  the  answer  he  pays  you  as  surely  as 
your  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on.  They  say  he  has  been 
fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And,  Pox  on't !  I'll  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified :  Fabian  can 
scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on't!  an  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant 
and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him  damn'd  ere  I'd 
have  challeng'd  him.  Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  1*11 
give  him  my  horse,  gray  Capilet 

Sir  To.  I'll  make  the  motion.  Stand  here ;  make  a  good 
show  on't:  this  shall  end  without  the  perdition  of  souls. — 
[Aside,']  Marry,  I'll  ride  your  horse  as  well  as  I  ride  you.  -^ 

Enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

[To  Fab.]  I  have  his  horse  to  take  up  the  quarrel :*  I  have 
persuaded  him  the  youth's  a  devil. 

Fab,  [  To  Sir  To.]  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  *  of  him ; 
and  pants  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  [  To  Vio.]  There's  no  remedy,  sir ;  he  will  fight 
with  you  for's  oath-sake:  Marry,  he  hath  better  bethought 
him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be  worth 
tftlking  of;  therefore  draw,  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow : 
he  protests  he  will  not  hurt  you. 

1  In  the  original,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  modern  editions  except  Mr.  Dyce's, 
what  follows  is  printed  as  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing  scene.  In  the 
Poet^s  time,  changes  of  scene  not  unfrequently  had  to  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  audience.  The  course  of  the  action  and  various  particulars  of  the 
dialogue  plainly  require  a  change  of  scene  in  this  place. 

s  Fir  ago,  \or  virago.  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  I  have  never  seen  a 
Timginous  woman  so  obstreperous  and  violent  as  lie  is. 

*  A  corruption  of  stocciUa,  an  Italian  term  in  fencing. 

4  TViibtf  vp  Is  the  old  phrase  for  make  up  or  seUU,    See  page  91,  note  7. 

*  He  has  a  horrid  conception  of  him. 

16 
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Vio.  [  Aside,"]  Pray  God  defend  me  I  A  little  ihiiig  would 
make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man. 

Fab,  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To,  Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy ;  the  gentle- 
man will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one  bout  with  you ;  he 
cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it :  but  he  has  promised  me,  as 
he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.  Come 
OD ;  to*t. 

Sir  And,  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath !  [ Draws. 

*  Vo.  I  do  assure  you  'tis  against  my  will.  [^Drawt, 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword.    If  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me : 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you. 

Sir  To,  You,  sir !  why,  what  are  you  ? 

Ant,  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will.         [^Drawing* 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,*  I  am  for  you. 

IDram* 

Fab,  O,  good  Sir  Toby,  hold !  here  come  the  officers. 

Sir  To,  [7b  Ant.]  I'll  be  with  you  anon. 

Vio.  [  To  Sir  And.]  Pray,  sir,  put  your  sword  up,  if  yoti 
please. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir ;  and,  for  that  I  promised  yoo» 
I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word :  He  will  bear  you  easily,  and- 
reins  well. 

Enter  Officers. 

1  Off.  This  is  the  man ;  do  thy  office. 

2  Off.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  Count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1.  Off.  No,  sir,  no  jot ;  I  know  your  favour  well, 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head.  — 
Take  him  away ;  he  knows  I  know  him  well. 

AnL  I  must  obey.  —  [7b  Vic]  This  comes  with  seekin^M 
you; 
But  there's  no  remedy ;  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do,  now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse  ?  it  grieves  me 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you 
Than  what  befalls  myself.     You  stand  amaz'd ; 
But  be  of  comfort.'' 

^  One  who  takes  up  or  undertakei  the  quarrel  of  anotbeft 
'f  Beof  comfort  is  old  language  for  U  cojtiforted. 
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r    2  Off^.  Come,  sir,  away. 

AnL  I  mast  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Vio.  What  money,  sir  ? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here, 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble. 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something.     My  having  is  not  much ; 
111  make  division  of  my  present  with  you : 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  eoffer. 

AnL  Will  you  deny  me  now? 

Is't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?     Do  not  tempt  my  misery. 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio,  I  know  of  none ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice  or  any  feature : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

AnL  O,  Heavens  themselves  I 

2  Ojff^.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 

AnL  Let  me  speak  a  little.     Tbia  youth  that  you  see  here 
I  snatch'd  one-half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Belley'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love,  -^ 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

1  Off.  What's  that  to  us  ?    The  time  goes  by ;  away  1 

AnL  But,  O,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god !  -^ 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame.  — 
In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd  but  the  unkind : 
Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous-evil* 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  Devil.* 

1  Off.  The  man  grows  mad;   away  with  him! — Come, 
come,  sir. 

AnL  Lead  me  on.  [^Exeunt  Officers  with  Ant. 

Vio.  Methinks  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly. 
That  he  believes  himself:  so  do  not  L* 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true, 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you ! 

S  TninkB,  b^ing  then  part  of  the  furnitare  of  apartments,  were  oma- 
mented  with  scroll-work  or  Aourished  devices. 

*  That  is,  I  do  not  yet  believe  myself,  when  from  this  accident  I  gathe** 
hope  of  my  brother's  liie. 
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Sir  To.  Come  hither,  Kuight;  —  come  hither,  Fabian: 
we'll  whisper  o*er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  saws. 

T7o.  He  nam*d  Sebastian :  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass ;  ^°  even  such,  and  so, 
In  favour  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, 
For  him  I  imitate.     O,  if  it  prove, 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love  I  [^Exit 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a  cowaid 
than  a  hare :  his  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here 
in  necessity,  and  denying  him ;  and  for  his  cowardship,  ask 
Fabian. 

Fah.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious  in  it. 

Sir  And,  'Slid !  Til  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do ;  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not,  —  [^kil 

Fah.  Come,  let's  see  the  event. 

Sir  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money  'twill  be  nothing  yet. 

\_Exmud 


ACT  IV.     Scene  I.     'Hie  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sebastian  and  the  Glovm. 

Ch.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent  for 
you? 

Seb.  Gro  to,  go  to ;  ^  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow :  let  me  b9 
clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith !  No,  I  do  not  know  you ;  nor 
I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid  you  come  speak 
with  her ;  nor  your  name  is  not  Master  Cesario ;  nor  this  is 
not  my  nobC  neither.     Nothing  that  is  so  is  so. 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  ^ent  thy  folly  somewhere  else:  ^"'^'^ 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Cflo.  Vent  my  folly !  He  has  heard  that  word  of  some 
great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  Fool.  Vent  my  folly !  I 
am  afraid  this  great  lubberly  world  will  prove  a  cockney.*— 

^^  His  resemblance  survives  in  the  reflection  of  my  own  figure. 

1  The  phra-^e  ^o  to,  u  iw  pretty  much  obscilete,  was  very  common  Ic  fht 
Poet's  time,  especially  in  colloquial  langu:ige.  Sometimes  it  is  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  our  hush  up,  which  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  it  in  this  phice;  and 
sometimes  it  means  about  the  same  as  come  on. 

2  The  original  has  "this  gront  lubber  the  world."  The  change  is  fnmi 
Collier's  second  folio.  Mr.  White,  following  Douce,  substitutes  word  for 
world,  referring  to  vent.  Tho  meaning  seems  to  be,  "I  am  afmid  this 
grent .  lumpish  world  will  bo  all  given  over  to  cockneyism.**  —  Cockney 
seems  to  be  understood  the  world  over  as  a  term  for  a  Londoner.  Mlo. 
sheu'B  Ductor  in  Linyuas,  1617,  explains  it  thus:   *^A  Cockney  may' be 
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I  pr'ythee  now,  ungiid  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I 
shall  vent  to  mj  lady:  Shall  I  vent  to  her  that  thou  art 
coming? 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  foolish  Greek,'  depart  from  me : 
There's  money  for  thee :  if  you  tarry  longer, 
I  shall  ^ve  worse  payment. 

Clo,  By  my  t  -oth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand.  These  wise 
men  that  give  foo^  money  get  themselves  a  good  report  after 
fomteen  years'  purcliase.* 

£nter  Sir  Andrew  Agueoheek. 

Sir  And,  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  agdn  ?  there's  for  you. 

iStrikinff  Sebastian. 
Seb,  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there  and  there  and  there ! 
Are  all  the  people  mad  ?  [^Beating  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger  o'er  the  house. 

Clo,  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight :  1  would  not  be  in 
some  of  your  coats  for  twopence.  [^Exit 

Sir  To,  Come  on,  sir ;  hold !  [Holding  Sebastian. 

Sir  And,  Nay,  let  him  alone :  Til  go  another  way  to  work 
with  him ;  I'll  have  an  action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there 
be  any  law  in  Blyria.  Though  I  struck  hun  first,  yet  it's  no 
matter  for  that 

Seb,  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To,  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come,  my  young 
soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you  are  well  Sesh'd ;  *  come  on. 

Seb.  I  wiU  be  free  from  thee.  \_Shake9  Sir  Toby  off,'}  What 
would'st  thou  now  ? 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword.         [^Draws, 

Sir  To,  What,  what !  Nay,  then  I  must  have  an  ounce  or 
two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you.  [^Draws 

Enter  Olivia. 

OK,  Hold,  Toby !  on  thy  life  I  charge  thee,  hold ! 
Sir  To,  Madam,  — 

t«ken  for  a  child  tenderly  and  wantoilly  brouj2;ht  up.*'    So,  too,  in  Phillips's 
World  of  Words,  167C:  "  Cockney,  a  nickname  commonly  given  to  one  bom 
ftnd  bred  in  the  city  of  London;  also  a  fondling  child,  tenderly  brought  up 
and  c«)ciber*rf." 

•  A  merry  Greek,  or  a  foolish  Greek,  were  ancient  proverbial  expressions 
applied  to  boon  companions,  good  fellows,  as  they  were  called,  who  spent 
thtrir  time  in  riotous  mirth. 

4  That  is,  at  a  very  extravagant  price ;  twelve  years*  purchase  being  then 
the  current  price  of  estates. 

*  The  verb  to  Jlesk  and  the  noun  fleshment  were  used  of  one's  first  service 
wHh  the  sword.  So,  too,  an  unfleshed  sword  is  called  a  maiden  sword.  Sit 
Tohy  means  to  intimate  th»t  Seba'^tian,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  Viola,  is  too 
TOUDg  to  hare  ever  handled  that  manly  weapon  betore. 
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Olu  Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?     Ungracious  wretch, 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  maimers  ne'er  were  preach'd,  out  of  my  sight !  — 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario.  — 
Rudesby,"  be  gone !  — 

IJSxeuTit  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fa& 
I  pr'ythee,  gentle  firiend. 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  .uncivil  and  unjust  extent^ 
Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 
And  hear  Uiou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruifian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
May*st  smile  at  this :  thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go ; 
Do  not  deny.     Beshrew  his  soul  for  me, 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee.* 

Seb,  What  relish  is  in  this  ?  how  runs  the  stream  ? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream : 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ; 
[f  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep ! 

Oli.  Nay,  come,  I  pr*ythee :  would  thou'dst  be  nil'd  by  me  I 

Seb.  Madam,  I  will. 

OH.  O,  say  so,  and  so  be !  [^BxisunL 

Scene  IL    A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Maria  and  the  Clown, 

Mar.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  put  on  this  gown  and  this  beard: 
€iake  him  believe  thou  art  Sir  Topas  the  curate ;  do  it  quickly: 
ni  call  Sir  Toby  the  wMlst  [ExU  Maria. 

Glo.  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  ^  myself  in*t; 
and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever  dissembled  in  such  a 
gown.  I  am  not  tall  ^  enough  to  become  the  function  welli 
Qor  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student ;  but  to  be  said 
an  honest  man  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  £urly  as  to 
say  a  careful  man  and  a  great  scholar.  The  oompetiton 
enter.* 

«  An  old  term  for  rudefdlow. 

7  Extent^  as  here  used,  is  a  legal  term  for  a  civil  process  whereby  the 
person  nnd  property  of  a  debtor  were  seized  and  heM  to  answer  in  payment 
9f  the  debt.  Shakespeare  has  it  elsewhere  in  a  similar  sense.  See  page  61, 
aote  2. 

8  An  equivoque  is  here  intended  between  hart  and  hearty  which 
formerly  written  alike. 

1  That  iH,  disguise.    Shakespeare  has  here  u<*ed  a  Latinism.    **  j 
CO  disflcmble,  to  cloak^  to  hide,*'  oavs  Hutton's  Dictionaryy  1688. 

3  Toll  was  sometimes  used  in  tlhe  sense  of  luaty^  thus  making  a  good  aa- 
Cithesis  to  Uan. 

s  ConfederaJU  or  partner  is  one  of  the  old  senses  of  oon^petifor. 
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JBnter  Sir  Tobt  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Jove  bless  thee,  Master  Parson ! 

Oo.  Bonos  dies,  Sir  Toby !  for,  as  the  old  hermit  of  Pi*agiie, 
that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of 
King  Gorbodac,  That  that  is  is;  bo  I,  being  Master  Parson, 
am  Master  Parson:  For  what  is  thai  but  thai,  and  is  but 

Sir  To.  To  him,  Sir  Topas. 

Olo.  What,  ho,  I  say, —  peace  in  this  prison ! 

Sir  To.  The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a  good  knave. 

MaL  [  Within.']  Who  calls  there  ? 

do.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit  Malvolio  the 
hmatic 
-    Mod.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Topas,  go  to  my  lady. 

Glo.  Out, hyperbolical  fiend!'  how  vexest  Uiou  this  man! 
talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies  ? 

Sir  To.  Well  said,  Master  Parson. 

MaL  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged:  good  Sir 
Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad :  they  have  laid  me  here  in 
hideous  darkness. 

Glo.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Satan !  I  call  thee  by  the  most 
modest  terms ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  will  use 
the  Devil  himself  with  courtesy.  Say'st  thou  this  house  is 
dark? 

MaL  As  Hell,  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  •  transparent  as  barricadoes, 
and  the  clere-storeys  ^  toward  the  south-north  are  as  lustrous  as 
ebony ;  and  yet  complainest  thou  of  obstruction  ? 

MaL  I  am  not  mad.  Sir  Topas :  I  say  to  you  this  house  is 
dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  diou  errest :  I  say  there  is  no  darkness  but 
Ignorance ;  in  which  thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians 
in  their  fog. 

Med.  I  say  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though  igno- 
rance were  as  dkrk  as  Hell ;  and  I  say  there  was  never  man 
thus  abus'd :  I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are ;  make  the  trial 
of  it  in  any  constant  question. 

4  A  hamoroas  banter  upon  the  laiif^uas^e  of  the  schools. 

*  This  use  of  hyperbolical  seems  to  be  oritciiial  with  the  Clown.  Cow- 
ley, however,  in  Ilia  Es^ay  Of  Greatness,  applies  th^  phrase  ^*  hyperbolical 
Ib'p**  to  one  Senecio,  who  is  ({escribed  by  Seneca  the  Fllder  as  possessed  with 
"a  ridiculous  affectation  of  grandeur;"  insomuch  that  he  would  spetik  none 
but  h\g  word",  eat  nothing  but  what  was  big,  nor  wear  any  shoe  that  was 
not  bie  enouj2:h  for  both  his  feet. 

*  Baff-wtndowB  were  large  projecting  windows,  probably  so  called  because 
fhey  occupied  a  whole  bay  or  space  between  two  cro'«s-beams  in  a  building. 

*7  Qer&^ioreyt^  in  Gothic  architecture,  are  the  row  of  windows  running 
•long  the  upper  part  of  a  lof^  hall  or  of  a  cburob,  over  the  arches  of  the 
nave. 
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Glo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild- 
fowl ? 

Med.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a 
bird.8 

Clo,  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

Mai.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his 
Opinion. 

Clo,  Fare  thee  well :  remain  thou  still  in  darkness.  Thou 
shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy 
wits ;  and  fear  to  kill  a  woodeock,^  lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul 
of  thy  grandam.     Fare  thee  well. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  — 

Sir  To,  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas ! 

Glo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters.^® 

Mar,  Thou  mightest  have  done  this  without  thy  beard  and 
gown :  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me  word 
how  thou  findest  him :  I  would  we  were  well  rid  of  this  knav- 
ery. K  he  may  be  conveniently  delivered,  I  would  he  were ; 
for  I  am  now  so  far  in  offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  cannot 
pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot  Come  by- 
and-by  to  my  chamber.  [^Exeunt  Sir  To.  and  Maria* 

Clo,  [Sings.]  Hey  Bobin,  jolly  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does.^ 

Mai,  [  Within.']  Fool,  — 

Clo.  [Sings.]  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy, 

Mai.  Fool, — 

Clo.  [Sings.]  Alas,  why  is  she  so  ? 

McU.  Fool,  I  say ;  — 

Clo.  [Sings.]  She  loves  another —    Who  calls,  ha? 

Med.  Good  Fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well  at  my  hand, 
help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper :  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, I  will  live  to  be  thankful  to  thee  for't. 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Ay,  good  Fool. 
.  Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  beside  your  five  wits  ? 

Mai.  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously  abus'd :  I 
am  as  well  in  my  wits,  Fool,  as  thou  art. 

S  RosRlind  finds  use  for  the  same  doctrine:  pa^e  60,  note  19. 

*  The  Clown  mentions  a  woodcock,  because  it  was  proverbial  as  a  foolish 
bird,  and  therefore  a  proper  ancestor  for  a  man  out  of  his  wits. 

^  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  —  I  can  turn  mv  hand  to  any  thing,  of 
assume  any  character.  Florio  in  his  translation  of  Moniaiffnef  speaking  of 
Aristotle,  says,  '*  He  bath  nn  oar  in  every  loater,  and  me<ldletn  with  aU 
things."  And  in  his  Second  Frutes  there  is  an  expression  more  resembling 
the  import  of  that  in  the  text:  ^^  I  am  a  knight  for  all  saddles.** 

u  This  ballad  may  be  found  in  Peroy's  Reliques.  Dr.  Nott  has  also 
printed  it  among  the  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder. 
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Glo.  But  tu  well  ?  then  you  are  mad  indeed,  if  you  be  no 
better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

MaL  They  have  here  propertied  me ;  ^^  keep  me  in  dark- 
ness, send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do  all  they  can  to  face 
me  out  of  my  wits. 

Glo.  Advise  you  what  you  say ;  the  minister  is  here.^'  — 
Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  Heavens  restore !  endeavour 
thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble-babble. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  — 

Olo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow.  —  Who,  1, 
sir  ?  not  I,  sir.  God  b*  wi'  you,  good  Sir  Topas.  —  Marry, 
amen.  —  I  will,  sh',  I  will. 

MaL  Fool,  Fool,  Fool,  I  say, — 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir?  I  am 
shent  for  speaking  to  you.^^ 

JUai.  Good  Fool,  help  me  to  some  light  and  some  paper :  I 
tell  thee  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any  man  in  Ulyria. 

do.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir ! 

Med,  By  this  hand,  I  am.  Good  Fool,  some  ink,  paper, 
and  light,  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down  to  my  lady :  it 
shall  advantage  thee  more  than  ever  the  beai'ing  of  letter  did. 

Clo,  I  will  help  you  to't.  But  tell  me  true,  are  you  mad 
indeed  ?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit? 

Mai.  Believe  me,  I  am  not ;  I  tell  thee  true. 

Clo.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I  see  his  brains. 
I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

Mai.  Fool,  ril  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree :  pr'y thee, 
be  gone. 

Clo.  [Sings.]  J  am  gone,  sir,  and  anon,  sir^ 

Til  be  with  you  again, 
In  a  trice,  like  to  the  old  Vice^ 
Tour  need  to  sustain  ; 

^  Taken  possession  of  me  as  of  a  man  unable  to  look  to  himself. 

!•  The  Clown,  in  the  dark,  acts  two  persons,  and  counterfeits,  by  varlv 
tion  of  voice,  a  dialogue  between  him-elf  and  Sir  Topa-*;  the  preceding  part 
of  thi»  speech  being  spoken  as  Clown,  the  following  as  Priest. 

1^  SherU  is  an  old  wvrd  for  scoldtd  or  reprimanded. 

1*  Both  the  Vice  and  the  Devil  were  stereotyped  personages  in  the  old 
Bloral-plays  which  were  in  u«»e  for  many  ajjes  before  the  Poet's  time,  and 
were  then  just  going  out  of  use.  The  Vice,  sometimes  called  In'quity,  was 
grotesquely  dressed  in  a  cap  with  assVs  ears,  and  a  long  coat,  and  armed 
with  a  daggt^r  of  lath.  He  commonly  acted  the  part  of  a  broa<i,  ram()atit 
jester  and  buffoon,  full  of  mad  pranks  and  mischief-making,  liberally  dashed 
w.th  a  sort  of  tumultuou'*.  swaggering  fun.  K'^peciallv,  he  was  given  to 
cracking  ribald  and  saucv  jokes  with  and  upcm  the  Devil,  and  treating  him 
with  a  style  of  coarse  familinrity  and  mockery;  and  a  part  of  his  ordinary 
functions  was  to  bestride  the  Devil,  and  beat  him  with  his  dagger  till  he 
roared,  and  the  audience  roared  with  him;  the  scene  ending  with  his  being 
etrriecl  off  to  Uell  on  the  DeviPs  back.    The  Vice  was  the  germ  of  the.  pro* 
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Who  with  dagger  of  lath,  in  his  rage  and  his  wraths 

Ories  ah,  ha!  to  the  Devil: 

Like  a,  mad  lad,  pare  thy  nails,  dad  ; 

Adieu,  goodman  DeviL^^ 


Scene  HI.     Olivia's   Garden, 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb*  This  is  the  air;  that  is  the  glorious  Sun; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel't  and  see't ; 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.     Where's  Antonio  then  ? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant: 
Yet  there  he  was ;  and  there  I  found  this  credit,^ 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 
1  lis  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service ; 
1?  or  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense. 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes, 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust  but  that  Tm  mad, — 
Or  else  the  lady's  mad :  yet,  if  'twere  so. 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  followers, 
Take  and  give  back  affairs,  and  them  despatch, 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing, 
As  I  perceive  she  does.     There's  something  in't 
That  is  deceivable.*     But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest, 

Oli,  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.     If  you  mean  well, 
Now  go  with  me  and  with  this  holy  man 
Into  the  chantry  by : '  there,  before  him, 

fessional  Fool  or  down,  which  Shakespeare  delivers  in  so  many  foros,  ajd 
always  so  full  of  matter. 

^^  Gotxlinan  in  old  language  is  nearly  equivalent  to  master,  or  to  our  flat" 
tened  form  of  it,  mister.  It  was  common  for  women  to  speak  of  their  hu8« 
bands  as  my  gondman.  And  in  St.  Matthew  xx.  11 :  **  '^^^7  murmured 
against  the  yoodmnn  of  the  hou»e."  Also  in  St.  Luke  xii.  89.  The  ver8t*8  in 
the  text  are  most  likely  from  an  old  popular  song,  of  which  nothing  further 
is  known. 

1  This  belief,  or  thing  beKeved. 

3  Receivable  f  >r  deceptive;  the  passive  form,  again,  with  the  active 
sense.    See  page  66,  note  4. 

8  A  chantry  was  a  little  chapel,  or  particular  altar  in  some  cathedral  Cf 
parochial  church,  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  having  masses  song  theceia 
Jbr  the  souLt  of  the  founders. 
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And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof,. 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ;    ' 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace.     He  shall  conceal  it, 
Whiles  *  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note ; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth.    What  do  you  say  ? 

Seb,  I'll  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you ; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

Olu  Then  lead  the  way,  good  Father:  —  And  Heavens  so 
shine. 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine  I  [^ExeunL 


ACT  V.    Scene  I.     77ie  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  the  Clown  and  Fabian. 

Fob,  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
Clo,  Good  Master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request. 
Fah.  Any  thing. 

O/o.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 
Fab.  This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and  in  recompense  desire  my 
dog  again. 

Enter  Me  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Dvke.  Belong  you  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  friends  ? 

Gh,  Ay,  sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Dvke.  I  know  thee  well:  how  dost  thou,  my  good  fellow? 

Glo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the  worse  for 
my  friends.  * 

Ihke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Gh.  No',  sir,  the  worse. 

Dvke.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Glo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass  of  me : 
now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass ;  so  that  by  my  foes, 
sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of  myself;  and  by  my  friends  I 
am  abused :  so  that,  conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,^  if  your  four 

^  Whiles  was  often  used  thus  in  the.sense  ofuntU.  —  iVo^e,  from  the  Lntin 
mfdda,  is  several  times  used  by  the  Poet  in  the  sen»e  of  knowledge.  —  The 
ceremony  to  which  Olivia  here  so  sweetly  urges  SebHstiHn  is  the  aucient 
solemn  tro^h-plight,  rs  it  was  called,  which,  as  it  had  the  binding  force  of  an 
actU'U  marr<H};e,  might  well  give  peace  to  an  anxious  maiden  till  the  day  of 
Aill  nuptial  possession  should  arrive.  i 

^  Warburton  thought  this  should  read,  ^' conclusion  to  be  asked,  is;'' 
upon  which  Coleridge  remarks:  ^*  Surely  Warburton  could  never  have  wooed 
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negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives,  why,  then  the  worse  for 
my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes.- 

Duke,  Why,  tliis  is  excellent. 

do.  By  my  tioth,  sir,  no;  though  it  please  you  to  he  one 
of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me :  there's  g(dd. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I  would  yon 
could  make  it  another. 

Duke.  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Glo.  Put  your  Grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this  once,  and 
let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it'^ 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  ^  doutie- 
dealer:  there's  another. 

Glo.  Primo,  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play ;  and  the  old 
saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all :  the  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  trip- 
ping measure ;  as  the  bells  of  Saint  Bennet,  sir,  may  put  yoa 
in  mind:  One,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fuol  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  throw: 
if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to  speak  with  her) 
and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty  further* 
.  Glo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come  agaiB- 
I  go,  sir ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desi*® 
of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness :  but,  as  you  say,  sir,  V^ 
your  bounty  take  a  nap  ;  I  will  awake  it  anon.  [^Bx^ 

Via.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers, 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  di-aught  and  bulk  unprizable ;  • 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss  * 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him.  —  WTiat's  the  matter  ? 

by  kisses  and  won,  or  he  would  not  have  flounder-flatted  so  just  and  honBOT^ 
0U3,  nor  less  pleasing  than  humorous,  an  image  into  so  profound  a  nibiliiy^ 
In  the  name  of  love  and  wonder,  do  not  four  kisses  make  a  double  affirma-^' 
tive?  The  humour  lies  in  the  whispered  *No!'  and  the  inviting  *I>on*t!^ 
with  which  the  maiden^s  kisses  are  arcompaiiied,  and  theiice  compared  tX0 
negatives,  which  by  repetition  constitute  an  affirmative" 

^  The  Oown  puns  so  swiftly  here  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  up  with  him. 
The  quibble  lies  between  the  two  senses  of  grctce  as  a' title  and  as  a  gracioM 
impulse  or  thought. 

8  Unpriznblt  is  evidently  used  here  in  the  sense  of  worthlew^  or  of  no prie$. 
The  Poet  el'^ewhere  has  it  in  the  opposite  sense  of  inestimable. 

4  *'  The  tongue  of  loss  "  tere  means  the  tongue  of  the  lour ;  but  is  moA 
more  elegant. 
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1  Off.  Qrsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
rhat  took  the  Phcenix  and  her  fraught  from  Candy ; 
^d  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  bc^rd, 
iYhen  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg : 
Elere  in  the  streets^  desperate  of  shame  and  state,*^ 
[n  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Vio.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir ;  drew  on  my  side ; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me : 
[  kno>v  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke,  Notable  pirate!  thou  salt-water  thief! 
i^Vliat  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies, 
iiVliom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear,' 
ilast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

AivL  Orsino,  noble  sir, 

^  pleas'dthat  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me: 
\jitomo  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate, 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, . 
!)r8ino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither : 
rhat  most  ingrateftd  boy  there  by  your  side, 
^rom  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
>id  I  redeem :  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was. 
lis  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
A.J  love,  without  retention  or  restraint ; 
\X!L  his  in  dedication :  for  his  sake 
>id  I  expose  myself  (pure  for  his  love) 
iito  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
3rew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset : 
iVhere  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
^d  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing 
While  one  would  wink ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 
Wliich  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
^[ot  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke,  "When  came  ye  to  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  montlis  before 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

<  Inattentive  to  his  character  or  condition,  like  a  desperate  man. 

6  Dear  is  used  in  the  same  sense  here  as  in  Ifatnlft:  "  Would  I  had  met 
Biy  dearest  foe  in  heaven!  "  Tooke  has  shown  that  this  is  much  nearer  the 
Dfiginal  sense  of  the  word  than  the  meanin;^  commonly  put  upon  it:  dear 
beinp;  from  the  An^lo-Saxon  verb  to  dere,  which  si^nities  to  hurt.  An  object 
of  love,  any  thing  that  we- hold  dear,  may  obviously  cause  us  pain,  distress, 
or  solicitude :  hence  the  word  came  to  be  used  in  the  opposite  senses  of  hate- 
fU  and  beloved. 
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Diike.  Here  comes  tlie  Countess :  now  Heaven  walks  on. 
earth !  — 
But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness: 
Three  mouths  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon.  —  Take  him  aside. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

OIL  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have. 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vto,  Madam!  — 

Didce.  Gracious  Olivia, — 

OIL  What  do  you  say,  Cesario? —  Good  my  lord,— 

Vio,  My  lord  would  speak ;  my  duty  hushes  me. 

OIL  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music 

Diike,  Still  so  cruel  ? 

OIL  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What,  to  perverseness  ?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out 
That  e'er  devotion  tendered !  What  shall  I  do  ? 

OIL  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  become  hit^^ 

Duke,  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  th*  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love  ?  "^  a  savage  jealousy. 
That  sometime  savours  nobly.  —  But  hear  me  this : 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 
Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love. 
And  whom,  by  Heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly. 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite.  — 

'  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Thyamis,  as  told  by  Hellodoms  in  his  £to*^ 
epics,  of  which  an  English  version  6y  Thomas  Underdowne  was  published    -^ 
second  time  in  1587.    Thyamis  was  a  native  of  Memphis,  and  chief  of 
band  of  robbers.    Charicle'a,  a  Greek,  havinj?  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  RT«^  ^ 
paiwionately  in  love  with  her,  nnd  would  have  married  her;  but  being  sifflT 
prised  b}'  a  stronjrer  band  of  robbers,  and  knowing  he  must  die,  he  went  ^■ 
the  ca'e  where  he  had  secreted  hor  with  his  other  treasures,  and,  seizini?  he 
hy  the  hair  with  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  plunged  a  sword  in  her  br^ist 
it' being  the  custom  with  those  barbarians,  when  they  despaired  of  their  owc^ 
life,  first  to  kill  those  whom  they  held  most  dear,  so  as  to  have  them  u  ^ 

panions  in  the  other  world. 
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if  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief; 

u;rifioe  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 

)ite  a  raven's  heart  witliin  a  dove.  ^  Goin^ 

0.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 

3  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaUis  would  die.         [^Following* 

1 .  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 

0,  After  him  I  love 

thiCn  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife ; 
lo  feign,  you  witnesses  above 
jh  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love  I 
(.  Ah  me,  detested  I  how  am  I  beguil'd  I 

0.  Who  does  beguile  you?  who  does  do  you  wrong? 

1.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?  is  it  so  long  ?  — 

tbrth  the  holy  Father.  [i^V  an  AUendanL 

dee.  [7b  Viola.]  Come,  away! 

(.  Whither,  my  lord? —  Cesario,  husband,  stay* 

\ke.  Husband! 

i.  Ay,  husband ;  can  he  that  deny  ? 

\ke.  Her  husband,  sirrah ! 

>.  No,  my  lord,  not  L 

u  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 

makes  thee  strangle  thy  pi^opriety :  ^ 

not,  Cesario;  take' thy  fortunes  up; 

tat  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 

"eat  as  that  thou  fear'st.  —  O,  welcome,  Father  I 

Re-enter  Attendant^  with  the  Priest. 

■  • 

jr,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 
to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
3ep  in.  darkness  what  occasion  now 
sds  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
newly  .pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 
iesL  A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love, 
rm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
ted  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
gthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ;  • 
Ul  the  ceremony  of  tliis  compact 
1  in  my  ftinction,  by  my  testimony : 
when,  my  watch  liath  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
raveird  but  two  hours. 

fee,  0,  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be 
1  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  tliy  case  ?  ^^ 

suppress  or  di»own  thy  pitrper  self;  deny  what  you  really  are. 

n  ancient  espousals  the  man  received  as  well  as  gave  a  rinj?. 

rhe  akin  of  a  fox  or  rabbit  ^as  often  c;illed  its  case.    So,  in  Caiy'a 

I  /State  of  England,  1626:  ''Qtieeu  Elizabeth  aaked  a  knif^t, 
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Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 

That  tliiiie  owu  trip  shall  be  Uiine  overthrow?  ^ 

Farewell,  and  tiike  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet 

Where  thou  and  I  hencefoith  may  never  meet 

Vio,  My  lord,  I  do  protest,  — 

OIL  O,  do  not  swear ! 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

JiJnter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  with  his  Head  hroike* 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of   God,  a  surgeon !    send  on® 
presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

Oil.  Wliat's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  And.  IV  *as  broke  my  head  across,  and  has  ^ven  Sn 
Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love  of  Grod,  your  help 
I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  I  were  at  home. 

Oli.  Who  has  done  this.  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And  The  Count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario :  w^  too^ 
him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardmate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman  Cesario  ? 

Sir  And.  Od's  lifelings,^^  here  he  is !  —  You  broke  at^ 
head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to  do't  b^ 
Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  never  hurt  you : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  without  cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not 
.    Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have  hur*^ 
me:  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb.     Her^^ 
comes  Sir  Toby  halting ;  —  you  shall  hear  more :  but  if  h^^ 
had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you  othergate^ 
than  he  did.^^ 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  hy  the  Clown. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman !  how  is't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one :  h'  'as  hurt  me,  and  there's  the  * 
ond  on't  —  Sot,  didst  see  Dick  Surgeon,  sot  ? 

Glo.  O,  he's  drunk.  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone;  his  eyes 
were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  passy-measures  paynim:** 
I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

Youncr,  how  he  liked  a  company  of  brave  ladies.  lie  answered,  — As  I  like 
my  silver-haired  conies  at  home:  the  cases  are  far  better  than  the  bodies.'* 

u  Lif dings  is  a  diminutive  of  /z/e,  &spiUikins  is  of  pity.  OcPs  is  one  of 
the  disguised  oa'hs  so  common  in  old  colloquial  lan^i^ase;  the  originid  fom 
being  God's.     We  ha\  e  Imo>;en  exclaiming  Oil's  /nttikins  in  CymbeUne,  iv.  1. 

^  Othergates  is  an  old  word  meaning  the  same  as  our  otherwise. 

18  Paynim^  niesni'ms;  pagan  or  htathen^  was  of  old  a  common  term  of  !<•• 
proach.  Sir  Toby  is  too  deeply  fuddled  to  have  his  tongue  in  finn  keepiagi 
tad  so  uses  passy-measures  for  past-mtatwe. 
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Oil.  Away  with  him !     Who  hath  made  this  havoc  with 

Sir  And.  Til  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because  we'll  be  dress'd 

;ether. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help?  —  An  ass-head,  and  a  coxcomb, 

1  a  knave !  a  thin-fac'd  knave,  a  gull ! 

Oli.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  looked  to. 

[^Exeunt  Clown,  Fab.,  Sir  To.,  and  Sir  And. 

Unter  Sebastian. 

■ScJ.  Fm  sorry.  Madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman ; 
Lt,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
oust  have  done  no  less,  with  wit  and  safety. 
►11  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
Lo  perceive  it  hath  offended  you : 
-Tdon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
^  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 
^uke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons 
natural  perspective,"  that  is  and  is  not ! 
-&i.  Antonio,  O  my  dear  Antonio ! 
:^w  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur*d  me,^* 
nce  I  have  lost  thee ! 
if?.-.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself?  — 
n  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
ban  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 
OH.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there  ?     I  never  had  a  brother  ; 
or  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
i^  here  and  everywhere.     I  had  a  sister, 
lion,  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devour'd.— 
T?  Vio.]  Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me? 
hat  countryman  ?  what  name  ?  what  parentage  ? 
Vto.  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  father ; 
ich  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too ; 
.  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb : 
spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
>a  come  to  fright  us. 

1*  A  perspective  former! 3' meant  a  glass  that  assisted  the  sight  in  anyway. 
e  several  kinds  used  in  Shakespeare's  time  are  enumerated  in  Scot's  />&«• 
^rU  of  Witchcraft^  1584,  where  that  alluded  to  by  the  Duke  is  thus  de- 
ibed:  '*  There  be  glasses  also  wherein  one  man  'may  see  another  man*8 
•ge  and  not  his  own/' —  where  that  which  is,  is  not ;  or  appears,  in  a  dif- 
ent  position,  another  thing. 

I'  The  Poet  oses  hour,  firt^  and  many  others  as  word  a  of  one  syllable  or 
Ot  as  may  beat  suit  his  verse     In  this  place  howrt  is  a  dissyllable. 
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Seh.  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed; 

But  im  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  tus  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek. 
And  say  —  llirice  welcome,  drowned  Viola ! 

Via.  My  father  hiwl  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb,  And  so  had  mine. 

Vto,  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  numl)er\I  thirteen  years. 

Seb,  (),  that  recortl  is  lively  in  my  soul  I 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both  ^ 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire, 
Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump,*' 
That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I'll  oring  you  to  a  Captain's  in  this  town, 
Where  lie  my  maid's  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preferr'd  to  serve  this  noble  Count.  ^ 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Seb,  [7b  Oll]    So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  beei 
took;^^ 
But  Nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid ; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd : 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man.* 

Dfike.  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his  blood.  — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  hapj^y  wreck.  — 
[  To  Vic]  Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  timer 
Thou  never  should'st  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio,  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul 


i<  Let^  often  used  in  the  English  Bible,  bat  now  obsolete,  is  an  old 
for  himhr  or  prevent. 

17  The  I'oct  in  several  instances  has  jump  in  fhe  sense  of  agrte  wUk^' 
suit. 

18  Prtfer  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  rtcommend.    The  original 
preferv'd  )iere.     Corret'ted  by  Theobald. 

19  To  be  mistimk  was  sometimes  used,  ns  to  be  muAnhennaw  is.  in  t 
sense  of  making  a  jnistnke.    The  mistake  Olivia  has  ■  made  is  in  being 
trothcd  to  Sebastian  instead  of  Viola;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  bias 
predisposition  of  Nature,  who  would  not  linve  a  woman  betrothed  lo 
woman. 

V  Sebastian  applies  the  term  mnitl  apparently  to  himself,  in  the 
virgin.    And  why  not  maiden  man  as  well  us  mdkltH  moord  or  maitkn 
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I  doth  that  orbed  oontinent  the  fire^ 
lat  severs  day  from  night 
Jhtke.  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

id  let  me  see  thee  m  thy  woman's  weeds. 
Vio,  The  Captain  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore 
xih  my  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  action, 
DOW  in  durance  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
gentleman  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 
Oli  He  shall  enlarge  him^—r Fetch  Malvolio  hither:— 
i<l  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me, 
ley  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract. 

Re-enter  the  Clown  unth  a  Letter,  and  Fabian. 

most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own  ^ 

"om  my  remembrance  dearly  banisE'd  his. — 

^w  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

CIo.  Truly,  Madam,  he  holds  Beelzebub  at  the  stave's  end 

^ell  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do.    H'  'as  here  writ  a  letter 

you :  I  should  have  given  't  you  to-day  morning ;  but  as  a 

ulman's  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills  not  much  ^  when 

3y  are  delivered. 

Olu  Open't,  and  read  it 

0(0.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified  when  the  Fool  delivers 

)  Madman.  —  [Reads.]  B^  the  Lord,  Madam,  — 

Oli.  How  now !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Ch.  No,  Madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  an  your  ladyship 

I  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox?^ 

OIL  Pr'ythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

(jh.  So  I  do,  Madonna;  but  to  read  his  right  wits  is  to 

d  thus :  therefore  perpend,^  my  Princess,  and  give  ear. 

01%.  \To  Fabian.]  Read  it  you,  sirrah. 

^ab.  [Reads.]  By  the  Lord,  Madam,  you  wrong  me,  and 

world  shall  know  it.     Though  you  have  put  me  into  dark^ 

y,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over  me,  yet  have  I  the 

efit  of  my  senses  as  weU  cis  your  ladyship,    I  have  your  own 

vr  thai  induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on  ;  ^vith  the  which 

ouht  not  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much  shame. 

ink  of  me  as  you  please.     Heave  my  duty  a  little  unthought 

and  speak  out  of  my  injury.     The  madly-us^d 

Malvolio. 

!l  CkmitnerU  formerly  meant  any  thine  that  contains. 

3  Extracting  ba»  tlie  8en*-e  of  disiracting  here,  and  some  would  change 

ex  intc  dit;  an  unwarrantable  modernizing  of  the  Poet*8  language. 

^  A  common  expression  in  tiie  Poet's  time,  meaning  it  signifies  not 

;h. 

**  If  von  would  have  the  letter  read  in  character,  yon  must  allow  me  to 

ime  tne  voice  or  fran'ic  tone  of  a  madman. 

^  Perptnd  is  amMfitt  or  lotiyh. 
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negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives,  why,  then  the  worse  ft>^ 
my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo,  By  my  tioth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please  you  to  be 
of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me :  there's  gold. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I  would  y(^ 
could  make  it  another. 

Duke.  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  1/our  Grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this  once,  an_ 
let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it* 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  9  doubl 
dealer:  there's  another. 

Clo.  Primo^  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play;  and  the  ol 
saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all :  the  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  tri^zzs- 
ping  measure ;  as  the  bells  of  Saint  Bennet,  sir,  may  put  yo> 
in  mind:  One,  two,  three. 

Duke,  You  can  fuol  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  thro 
if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to  speak  with 
and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty  furth 

.  Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come 
I  go,  sir ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desiii—  "« 
of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness :  but,  as  you  say,  sir,  1^==^ 
your  bounty  take  a  nap  ;  I  will  awake  it  anon.  \Ex^^  ^ 

Vio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmeared 
As  black  as  Vulcan  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  di-aught  and  bulk  unprizablc ;  • 
AVith  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet. 
That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss  * 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him.  —  WTiat's  the  matter? 

by  kisses  and  won,  or  he  would  not  have  flounder-flatted  so  just  and  hofncr-"^'''''^ 
ous,  nor  less  pleasing  than  humorous,  an  image  into  so  profound  a  nibUi^«^^ 
In  the  name  of  love  and  wonder,  do  not  four  kisses  make  a  double  affirma-^ 
tivf*?    Tlie  humour  lies  in  the  whispered  *No!'  and  the  inviting  *I>on*t!'' 
with  which  the  maiden^s  kisses  are  accompanied,  and  thence  compared  to 
negative's,  which  by  repetition  constitute  an  affirmative." 

'•2  The  Oown  puns  so  swiftly  here  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  up  with  him. 
The  quibble  lies  between  the  two  senses  of  grace  as  a' title  and  as  a  gracioiM 
impulse  or  thought. 

8  Unpriznhlt  is  evidently  used  here  in  the  sense  of  wnrfhleUy  or  oi  no prie$. 
The  Poet  elsewhere  has  it  in  the  opposite  sense  of  inestimalfle. 

4  *'  The  tongue  of  loss  "  Vere  means  the  tongue  of  the  loser  ;  but  ia  mwsk 
more  elegant. 
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1  Off.  Qrsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
Hiat  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from  Candy ; 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  jour  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg : 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state,*^ 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Vio.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir ;  drew  on  my  side ; 
fiat,  in  conclusion,  put  strauge  speech  upon  me : 
I  knojnr  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke,  Notable  pirate !  thou  salt-water  thief ! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies, 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear,' 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

AiiJU  Orsino,  noble  sir, 

fie  pleas'dthat  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me: 
Antonio  never  yet  was  tliief  or  pirate, 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, . 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither : 
That  most  ingrateftd  boy  there  by  your  side, 
from  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
XHd  I  redeem :  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was. 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
!My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint ; 
All  his  in  dedication :  for  his  sake 
Did  I  expose  myself  (pure  for  his  love) 
!Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset : 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing 
While  one  would  wmk ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse. 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vxo,  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke,  "When  came  ye  to  this  town  ? 

Ani,  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  montlis  before 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

<  Inattentive  to  his  character  or  condition,  like  a  desperate  man. 

6  Dear  is  used  iti  the  same  sense  here  as  in  IlnifUet:  *^  Would  I  had  met 
my  dearest  foe  in  heaven!  **  TooUe  has  shown  that  this  is  much  nearer  the 
original  sense  of  the  word  than  tiie  meaninj^  commonly  put  upon  it:  dear 
bein^  from  the  An^io-Saxon  verb  to  dere^  which  signifies  to  hurt.  An  object 
of  love,  any  thing  that  we- hold  dear,  may  obviously  cause  us  pain,  distress, 
or  ooHcitude:  hence  the  word  came  to  be  used  in  the  opposite  senses  of  hate- 
M  and  beloved. 
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Duke,  Here  comes  tlie  Countess:   now  Heaven  wbUu:  oa 
earth!  — 
But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness : 
Three  mouths  this  youtli  hath  tended  upon  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon.  —  Take  him  aside. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

OIL  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have. 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam!  — 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, — 

OIL  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  ?  —  Good  my  lord,  — 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak ;  my  duty  hushes  me. 

OIL  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fut  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel  ? 

OIL  Still  so  constant,  lord.  — ' 

Duke.  What,  to  perverseness  ?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out 
That  e*er  devotion  tendered !  What  shall  I  do  ? 

OIL  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  become 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  th*  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love  ?  "^  a  savage  jealousy. 
That  sometime  savours  nobly.  —  But  hear  me  this : 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith. 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour. 
Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love, 
And  whom,  by  Heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly. 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite.  — 

^  '  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Thyamis,  as  told  by  Hellodortis  in  his  £tof 
cpicBy  of  which  an  English  version  liiy  Thomas  Underdowne  was  published 
second  time  in  1587.    Thyamis  was  a  native  of  Memphis,  and  chief  of  — 
band  of  robbers.    Chariclea,  a  Greek,  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  jrreW^^ 
passionately  in  love  with  her,  nnd  would  have  married  her;  but  being  sur- 
prised  1)3'  a  stronj?er  band  of  robbers,  and  knowing  he  must  die,  he  went  to 
the  ca'e  where  he  had  secreted  her  with  his  other  treasures,  and,  seizing  her 
^y  the  hair  with  his  lefl  hand,  with  his  right  plunged  a  sword  in  her  brpist; 
it' being  the  custom  with  those  barbarians,  when  they  despaired  of  their  own 
life,  first  to  kill  those  whom  they  held  most  dear,  so  as  to  have  them 
panions  in  the  other  world. 
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e,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief: 
acrifioe  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 

pite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  ^  Going, 

'o.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 

0  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaUis  would  die.         [^Following. 
i.  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 

o.  After  him  I  love 

i  tlutn  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 

^  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife : 

do  feign,  you  witnesses  above 

sh  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love  I 

u  Ah  me,  detested !  how  am  I  beguil'd  I 

o.  Who  does  beguile  you?  who  does  do  you  wrong? 

t.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?  is  it  so  long?  — 

forth  the  holy  Father.  [^Mcit  an  AUendanL 

ike,  [7b  Viola.]  Come,  away! 

i.  Whither,  my  lord? —  Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

ike.  Husband ! 

u  Ay,  husband ;  can  he  that  deny  ? 

dee.  Her  husband,  sirrah  I 

j>.  No,  my  lord,  not  L 

».  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 

makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety :  ® 

not,  Cesario;  take' thy  fortunes  up; 

lat  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 

reat  as  that  thou  fear'st.  —  O,  welcome.  Father  I 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Priest. 

ur,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 

to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
eep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
als  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 

newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 
test.  A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love, 
rm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
ited  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
gthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ;  • 
all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
i  in  my  ftinction,  by  my  testimony : 
!  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
ravell'd  but  two  hours. 
\ke.  0,  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be 

1  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ?  ^° 

Sappress  or  di»own  thy  pt'oper  self;  deny  what  you  really  are. 

[n  ancient  espousals  the  man  received  as  well  as  gave  a  rinj?. 

rbe  skin  of  a  fox  or  rabbit  was  often  cidled  its  case.    So,  in  Gary'a 

i  StaU  of  England,  1626:  ''Qtieeu  £lizal>eth  a»k«d  akni^t^ 
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Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  Uiine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  tiike  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet 

Vio,  My  lord,  I  do  protest,  — 

Oil*  O,  do  not  swear  I 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Writer  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  with  his  Head  broke'^ 


Oli. 


•u 
P' 


^k 


y 

y 
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Sir  And.  For   the  love  of   God,  a  surgeon  I    send   ^:^^^ 
presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

Oil.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  And.     H'  *as  broke  my  head  across,  and  has  ^ven 
Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love  of  God,  your  hj^ 
I  had  rather  than  forty  poimd  I  were  at  home. 

Oli.  Who  has  done  this.  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  Count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario :  w^ 
him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardmate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman  Cesario  ? 

Sir  And  Od's  lifelings,^^  here  he  is  I  —  You  broke 
head  for  nothhig ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to  do't 
Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  never  hurt  you : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  withoiit  cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not 

.    Sir  Ajid.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have  hu---^ 
me:  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb, 
comes  Sir  Toby  halting ;  —  you  shall  hear  more :  but  if 
had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you  other] 
than  he  did.^ 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  the  Clown. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman !  how  is't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one :  h'  'as  hurt  me,  and   there's   th^^^ 
ond  on't  —  Sot,  didst  see  Dick  Surgeon,  sot  ? 

Clo.  O,  he's  drunk.  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone;  his  ey< 
were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  7b.  Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  passy-measures  paynim:'*' 

I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

* 

Youncr,  how  he  liked  a  company  of  brave  ladies.  He  answered,  —  As  I  lik* 
my  silver-haired  conies  at  home:  the  ca«e«  are  far  better  than  the  bodies." 

u  Lifelings  is  a  diminutive  of  life^  aspittikins  is  of  pity.  OdPs  is  one  of 
the  disguised  oaths  so  common  in  old  colloquial  lan^i^a^e;  the  originid  fom 
bein;:^  God's.     We  ha\e  Imoiien  exclaiming  Odta  pittilunt  in  Cymbdint,  hr.  1. 

^  OUiergntes  is  an  old  word  meaning  the  same  as  our  othenrise. 

^  Paynim^  im^&mns^  pagan  or  htathen^  was  of  old  a  common  term  of  !<•• 
proach.  8ir  Toby  is  too  deeply  fuddled  to  have  his  tongue  in  firm  kee^ngf 
witk  ao  uses  p<U8y-me(wtres  i'or  jHut-meoiure. 
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Olu  Away  with  him !  Who  hath  made  this  havoc  with 
i3m? 

^r  And.  I'll  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because  we'll  be  dress'd 
gether. 

jSiV  To,  Will  you  help  ?  —  An  ass-head,  and  a  coxcomb, 
id  a  knave !  a  thin-fac'd  knave,  a  gull ! 

OIL  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 

\_Elx&unt  Clown,  Fab.,  Sir  To.,  and  Sir  And, 

MUer  Sebastlan. 

SeL  Fm  sorry.  Madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman ; 
tat,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
iGiiust  have  done  no  less,  with  wit  and  safety, 
ou  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
^0  perceive  it  hath  offended  you : 
^irdon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
^e  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  fEice,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons 
^  natural  perspective,"  that  is  and  is  not ! 

Seb.  Antonio,  O  my  dear  Antonio ! 
low  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur*d  me,^* 
ince  I  have  lost  thee ! 

i».^  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio? 

AnL  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself  ?  — 
n  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
lian  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

Olu  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there  ?     I  never  had  a  brother ; 

or  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 

r  here  and  everywhere.     I  had  a  sister, 

Tion.  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devour'd.  — 

To  Vic]  Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ? 

Tiat  countryman  ?  what  name  ?  what  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  father ; 
ich  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too ; 
)  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb : 

spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
ou  come  to  fright  us. 

M  A  perspective  formerly  meant  a  glass  that  assisted  the  sight  in  anyway, 
le  several  kinds  used  in  Shakespeare's  time  are  enumerated  in  Scot's  Di*' 
verie  of  Witchcraft^  1584,  where  that  alluded  to  by  the  Duke  is  thus  de- 
ribed :  **  There  be  glasses  also  wherein  one  man  'may  see  another  man*8 
lage  and  not  his  own/* —  where  that  which  is,  is  not ;  or  appears,  in  a  dif- 
rent  position,  another  thing. 

^  The  Poet  uses  hmw^  fire^  and  many  others  as  word.4  of  one  syllable  or 
r9,  aa  may  best  suit  his  verse     In  this  place  howr%  \%  a  d\a&y\\aVA«. 
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Seb.  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed; 

But  ^m  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  say  —  Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola ! 

Vio,  My  father  hiul  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb,  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio,  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her  birUi 
Had  numbered  thirteen  years- 

Seb,  O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio,  If  nothiug  lets  to  make  us  happy  both  *• 
But  tliis  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump,*' 
Tliat  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I'll  oring  you  to  a  Captain's  in  this  town, 
Where  lie  my  maid's  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preferred  to  serve  this  noble  Count.  ^ 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Seb,  [7b  Oli.]    So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  beei 
took;!^ 

But  Nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid ; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd : 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man.* 

Dtike.  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his  blood.  — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck.  — 
[  To  Vio.]  Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  timer 
Thou  never  should' st  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio,  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear ; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul 

1*  Lety  often  used  in  the  English  Bible,  but  now  obsolete,  is  an  old  wt."^ 
for  him/tr  or  pfevent 

17  The  Poet  in  several  instances  has  Jump  in  ihe  sense  of  agree  wUk,  <f^ 
suit. 

18  Prefer  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  rtcommend.    The  original  ha^ 
pretet'v'd  here.     Corrected  by  Theobald. 

19  To  be  mi$tiM)k  was  sometimes  used,  ns  to  be  mittahen  now  is.  in  XhB 
tense  oi  making  a  mistake.  The  mistake  Olivia  has  made  is  in  bein^  be' 
trothed  to  Sebastian  instead  of  Viola;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  bias  of 
predisposition  of  Nature,  who  would  not  have  a  woman  betrothed  to  • 
woman. 

90  Sebastian  applies  the  term  maid  ay)parently  to  himself,  in  the  sense  €4 
nryin.    And  why  not  maiden  man  aa  weU  »&  mavkn  moord  or  makhm  mudi  f 
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3  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire  ^ 
lat  severs  day  from  night 
Jhke,  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

id  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 
Vio,  The  Captain  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore 
ith  my  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  action, 
now  in  durance  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
gentleman  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 
t)lL  He  shall  enlarge  him.— r  Fetch  Malvolio  hither :— 
i«l  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me, 
Ley  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract. 

Re-enter  the  Clown  with  a  Letter,  and  Fabian* 

most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own  ^ 

om  my  remembrance  clearly  banisE'd  his.— 

>w  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

€lo.  Truly,  Madam,  he  holds  Beelzebub  at  the  stave's  end 

^ell  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do.    H'  'as  here  writ  a  letter 

^ou :  I  should  have  ^ven  't  you  to-day  morning ;  but  as  a 

k<iinan's  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  slulls  not  much  ^  when 

5y  are  delivered. 

OIL  Open't,  and  read  it. 

6'to.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified  when  the  Fool  delivers 

)  Madman.  —  [Reads.]  By  the  Lord,  Madam,  — 

OIL  How  now !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Ch.  No,  Madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  an  your  ladyship 

1  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox,^^ 

OIL  Pr'ythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Clo.  So  I  do,  Madonna ;  but  to  read  his  right  wits  is  to 

d  thus :  therefore  perpend,^  my  Princess,  and  give  ear. 

OIL  [To  Fabian.J  Read  it  you,  sirrah. 

Fab.  [Reads.]  By  the  Lord,  Madam,  you  wrong  me,  and 

world  shall  know  it.     Though  you  have  ptU  me  into  dark^ 

9,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over  me,  yet  have  I  the 

ejit  of  my  senses  as  well  as  your  ladyship,    I  have  your  own 

T  thai  induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on  ;  ivith  the  which 

ouht  not  hut  to  do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much  shame, 

ink  of  me  as  you  please,     I  have  my  duty  a  little  unthought 

and  speak  out  of  my  injury.     The  madly-us*d 

Malvolio. 

1  Coniinent  formerly  meant  any  thinir  that  contains. 

2  Extruding  has  tlie  sen-'c  of  disiractinq  here,  and  some  would  change 
9X  intc  dii;  an  unwarrantable  modernizing  of  the  Poet^s  language. 

s  A  common  expression  in  tlie  Poet's  time,  meaning  it  signifies  not 

:h. 

>*  If  yon  would  have  the  letter  read  in  character,  yen  most  allow  me  to 

ime  the  vince  or  fran'ic  tone  of  a  madman. 

*  Perpvnd  is  amgidtr  or  toviyh. 
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OIL  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Ch.  Ay,  Madam. 

Duke,  Tliis  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

Olu  See  him  delivered,  Fabian;  bring  him  hither.— 

\^Exit  FabiM 
]^Iy  lord,  so  please  you  (these  things  further  thought  on) 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife, 
One  day  shall  crown  th*  alliance  on's,  so  please  you. 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost 

Duke,  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  t'  embrace  your  offer.  — 
\_To  Vio.]  Your  master  quits  you ;  and,  for  your  service doiM 

him, 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex. 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding. 
And  since  you  call'd  me  inaster  for  so  long. 
Here  is  my  hand :  you  shall  from  this  time  bo 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Olu  A  sister !  —  You  are  she* 

Re-enter  Fabiax,  with  Malvolio. 

Duke,  Is  this  the  madman? 

Oli,  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same.— 

How  now,  Malvolio ! 

Mai.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrongs 

Notorious  wrong. 

Olt,  Have  I,  Malvolio  ?  no. 

Med.  Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse  that  letter : 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand ; 
Write  from  it,^  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase ; 
Or  say  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention : 
You  can  say  none  of  tliis.     Well,  grant  it  then ; 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour, 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour ; 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garter'd  to  you, 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people : 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope. 
Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprison'd, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull  ^ 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on  ?  tell  me  why. 

Oil,  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing. 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character : 

^  Write  differently  from  it.    We  have  similar  phraseology  in  comni 
ttse;  as,  **  His  speaking  was  from  the  purpose.** 

^  Geek  is  from  the  Saxon  geac^  a  cuckoo,  aad  here  means  a  fooi. 
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Bat,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand. 

And  DOW  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 

^irst  told  me  thou  wast  mad :  thou  cam'st  in  snuling, 

And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presupposed 

Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr^ythee,  be  content: 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee ; 

But,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 

Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 

Of  thme  own  cause. 
-^a&*  Good  Madam,  hear  me  speak; 

And  let  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  come 

^IJ^t  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 

^^ch  I  have  wondered  at.     In  hope  it  shall  not, 

^08t  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 

J^*  this  device  against  Malvolio  here, 

y^^n  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
r^  had  conceived  in  him :  Maria  writ 
y  ^^  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance ;  * 
T,  ^^ompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 
._^^  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  followed, 


^y  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge ; 
n  ^^at  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd 
^t  have  on  both  sides  pass'd. 
^i%,  Alas,  poor  fool,  how  have  tJbey  baffled  thee  I  * 
^^.  Why,  some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness^  and 
^e  have  greatness  thrown  upon  them,     I  was  one,  sir,  in  this 
'^^ude ;  one  Sir  Topas,  sir ;  but  that's  all  one.   By  the  Lordy 
*^^,  1  am  not  mad.     But  do  you  remember  ?     Madam,  whg 
^Qh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal  f    an  you  smile  not,  he's 
9^d.     And  thus  the  whirligig  of  Time  biings  in  his  ro- 
uges. 

■^^al.  I'll  be  reveng'd  on  the  whole  pack  of  you.         [^Exttm 
O/i.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 
-f^hike.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace :  — 
^    liath  not  told  us  of  the  Captain  yet : 
*>.cn  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  convents,*® 
^olenm  combination  shall  be  made 

cur  dear  souls.  —  Meantime,  sweet  sister, 
^  will  not  part  from  hence.  —  Cesario,  come ; 
^^  80  you  shall  be  while  you  are  a  man ; 
^^t:,  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
*^ino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.  [^Exeunt 

Importance  for  importunity.    So,  in   King  Lear^  iv.  4:   "Therefore 
t  France  my  mourning  and  intporUmt  tears  hath  pitied." 
'  To  treat  with  moclcery  or  insuh,  to  run  a  rig  upon,  and  to  make  a  butt 
ire  aroonj^  the  old  senses  of  hntRe. 
^  Cowventi  is  agrees  or  camesjlt;  a  r^titiism. 
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Clown  sings. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tin^  hayy 
With  heff^  hoj  the  wind  and  the  roiiiy 

A  foolish  tfiing  was  hut  a  toy. 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day* 

But  when  I  came  to  marCs  estate^ 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

*  Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shtit  their  gai$^ 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  1  came,  alas  !  to  wive. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain^ 

By  swaggering  eovtd  I  never  thrive^ 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain^ 

With  toss-pots  stilt  had  drunken  head. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun. 

With  a  hey,  ho,  the  vrind  and  the  rain  : 

But  that* 8  all  one,  our  play  is  done^ 

And  we^ll  strive  to  please  you  emry  day. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


DR.  JOHNSON  rightJy  observes  that  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of 
King  Uenrjf  the  Fciarth  are  substantially  one  drama,  the  whole 
being  arranged  ts  two  only  because  too  long  to  be  one.  For  tlus 
cause  it  seems  best  to  regard  them  as  one  in  the  introductory  matter, 
and  so  dispose  of  them  both  t(^etlier.  The  writing  of  them  must 
be  placed  at  least  as  early  as  1697,  when  the  author  was  thirty-three 
years  old.  Tlie  First  Part  was  registered  at  the  Stationers'  for  pub- 
lieation  in  February,  ^598,  and  was  published  in  the  course  of  that 
year.  It  was  reprinted  in  1699,  and  again  in  1604 ;  also  a  fourth  time 
in  1608,  and  a  fifth  in  1613.  In  the  first  issue  the  authorship  was 
not  stated ;  but  each  later  issue  has  the  name  of  "  W.  Shake-speare  " 
printed  in  tlie  title-page  as  the  author.  The  Second  Part  was  first 
published  in  1600,  and  there  is  not  known  to  have  been  any  other 
edition  of  it  till  it  reappeared  along  with  the  First  Part  in  tile  folio 
9t  1628. 

It  is  beyond  question  tliat  the  original  name  of  Sir  John  Falstaff 
.  was  Sic  John  Oidcastle ;  and  a  curious  relic  of  that  name  survives  in 
Aqt  i.  scene  2,  where  the  Prince  calls  Falstaff ''  my  old  lad  of  the  castle." 
And  we.  have  several  other  strong  proofs  of  the  fact ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  Amends  for  Ladies,  a  play  by  Nathaniel  Field,  printed  in  1618 :  "  Did 
you  never  see  the  play  where  the  fat  Knic/kt,  hight  Oldcastle,  did  tell 
you  truly  what  this  honour  was  ?  "  which  clearly  alludes  to  Falstaff 's 
soliloquy  about  honour  in  Part  First,  Act  v.  scene  1.     Yet  it  is  cer 
tain  that  tlie  change  from  Oldcastle  to  Falstaff  was  made  before  the 
play  waa  entered  at  the  Stationers*  in  1598,  as  that  entry  mentions 
**  the  conceited  mirth  of  Sir  John  Falstaff."    Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
tlpat  the  Second  Part  was  written  before  that  change  was  made  ;  for 
in  tlie  quarto  edition  of  this  Part,  Act  i.  scene  2,  one  of  Falstaff 's 
speeches  has  the  prefix  Old ;  the  change  in  that  instance  being  prob- 
ably left  unmarked  in  the  printer's  copy.    All  which  shows  tfa^t  both 
Parts  were  written  long  enough  before  February,  1598,  for  the  Poet 
to  see  cause  for  changing  the  name.  —  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good 
Xiord  Cobham,"  was  much  distinguished  as  a  Wickliffite  martyr,  and 
was  in  high  fiivour  with  the  Refonners.    Fuller,  in  his  Church  History, 
ooiuplains  "of  the    liberties  taken    by  stage-poets  with  Oldcastle's 
name  and  memory ;   but  adds  that  Falstaff  has  been  *'  substituted 
buffoon  in  his  place."    Probably  the  respect  in  which  the  man's 
memory  was  held  induced  Shakespeare  to  change  the  name. 

In  the  folio,  the  text  of  the  First  Part  does  not  ditier  greatly  from 
that  of  the  quartos ;  and  the  quarto  text  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
better  of  the  two.  In  the  Second  Part  the  tbiio  text  is  much  the 
better,  some  of  the  finest  passages  having  first  appeared  in  that  edition. 
And  there  are  many  smaller  difierences ;  these,  too,  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  infer  that  the  folio  must  have  been  printed  from  an  independeut 
manuscript,  and  that  the  play  had  been  revised  by  the  author. 

In  tliese  two  plays,  as  in  others  of  the  same  class,  the  Poet's  author- 
ity was  Holinshed,  whose  Chronicles^  first  published  in  1577,  were  then 
the  favourite  book  in  English  history.  And  the  plays,  notwithstanding 
their  wealth  of  ideal  matter,  are  rightly  called  historical,  because  the 
history  everywhere  guides,  and  in  a  good  measure  forms,  the  plot ; 
whereas  McKbeth,  for  instance,  though  having  much  of  historical 
matter,  is  rightly  called  a  tragedy,  as  the  history  merely  subserves  the 
pbt. 
King  Henry  IV.,  surnamed  Bolingbroke  from  the  place  of  his  blrth^ 
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Duke.  Here  comes  tli6  Countess:   now  Heaven  walks' on 
earth! —  .     . 

But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness : 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon.  —  Take  him  aside. 

JEkter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

OIL  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have, 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam!  — 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, — 

OIL  What  do  you  say,  Cesario? —  Good  my  lord,— 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak ;  my  duty  hushes  me. 

OIL  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel  ? 

OIL  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What,  to  perverseness  ?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull*st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out 
That  e*er  devotion  tendered !  What  shall  I  do  ? 

OIL  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  become  him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it. 
Like  to  th'  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love  ?  "^  a  savage  jealousy, 
That  sometime  savours  nobly.  —  But  hear  me  this : 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith. 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour. 
Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love. 
And  whom,  by  Heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly. 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite.  — 

^  7  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Thyamisi,  as  told  by  Heliodorus  in  Wa  EtM* 
opics,  of  which  an  English  version  liiy  Thomas  Underdowne  was  published  a 
second  time  in  1587.  Thj^aniis  was  a  native  of  Memphis,  and  chief  of  a 
band  of  robbers.  Chariclea,  a  Greek,  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  grew 
passionately  in  love  with  her,  nnd  would  have  married  her;  but  t>eing  sur- 
prised b}'  a  stronger  band  of  robbers,  and  knowing  he  must  die,  he  went  to 
the  ca'e  where  he  had  secreted  her  with  his  other  treasures,  and,  seizing  hef 
hy  the  hair  with  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  plunged  a  sword  in  her  breast; 
it' being  the  custom  with  those  barbarians,  when  they  despaired  of  their  own 
life,  first  to  kill  those  whom  they  held  most  dear,  so  as  to  have  them  as  com* 
jMuuoos  in  the  other  world.  ^ 
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Come,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  misGhief : 

I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 

To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  ^  Going. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly. 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaUis  would  die.         \^FoUow%ng. 

on.  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 

Vio,  After  him  I  love 

More  th^  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife ! 
K  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love  I 

OIL  Ah  me,  detested !  how  am  I  beguU'd  I 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you?  who  does  do  you  wrong? 

on.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself ?  is  it  so  long?  — 
Call  forth  the  holy  Father.  [Exit  an  Attendant 

Duke.  [7b  Viola.]  Come,  away! 

OH.  Whither,  my  lord? —  Cesario,  husband,  stay. 
Zhike.  Husband! 

OH.  Ay,  husband ;  can  he  that  deny  ? 

Dujce.  Her  husband,  sirrah  I 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  L. 

OIL  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety :  ® 
Fear  not,  Cesario;  take* thy  fortunes  up; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  ^rt 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st.  —  O,  welcome,  Father  I 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Priesti 

Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  .pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 

.  Priest.  A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ;  • 
And  ail  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
I've  travell'd  but  two  hours. 

•,  Jfuke.  0,  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ?  *° 

*  Suppress  or  disown  thy  proper  self;  deny  what  yon  really  are. 
"    ii^  In  abcient  espousals  the  man  received  as  well  as  gave  a  rin^. 
•    ^  The  skin  of  a  fox  or  rflbbit  was  often  Citlled  its  case.    So,  in  Caiy** 
Preunt  State  of  England,  1626:  '^Queoi  Elizabeth  afiked  a  knight, 
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Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Vio,  My  lord,  I  do  protest,  — 

OH,  O,  do  not  swear ! 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

J^nter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  with  his  Bead  broke. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon !  send  one 
presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

OH,  What's  the  matter? 

Sir  And.  H'  *as  broke  my  head  across,  and  has  given  Sii 
Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love  of  God,  your  help ' 
I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  I  were  at  home. 

Oil.  Who  has  done  this.  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  Count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario :  wp^  took 
him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman  Cesario  ? 

Sir  And.  Od's  lifelings,^*  here  he  is !  —  You  broke  my 
head  for  nothmg ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to  do't  by 
Su-  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  never  hurt  you : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  withoiit  cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not 
.    Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have  hurt 
me:  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb.     Here 
comes  Sir  Toby  halting ;  —  you  shall  hear  more :  but  if  he 
had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you  othergates 
than  he  did.^^ 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  the  Clown, 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman !  how  is't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one :  h'  'as  hurt  me,  and  there's  the 
end  on't.  —  Sot,  didst  see  Dick  Surgeon,  sot  ? 

Clo.  O,  he's  drunk.  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone;  his  eye» 
were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  passy-measures  paynim:^ 
I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

Young,  how  he  liked  a  company  of  brave  ladles.  He  answered,  •—  As  I  like 
my  silver-haired  conies  at  home:  the  ca«e«  are  far  better  than  the  bodies." 

U  Lif dings  is  a  diminutive  of  /i/e,  Aspitfikins  is  of  pity.  OcPs  is  one  of 
the  disguised  oa<hs  so  common  in  old  colloquial  language;  the  original  fbnn 
being  God's.     We  ha\e  Imoo:en  exclaiming  Od's  pittikim  in  Cymbeline^  iv.  2, 

^  OHiergates  is  an  old  word  meaning  the  same  as  our  otherwise. 

U  Paynim^  meamus,  pagan  or  heathen^  was  of  old  a  common  term  of  TO* 
proach.  Sir  Toby  is  too  deeply  fuddled  to  have  his  tongue  in  firm  keepingy 
Aild  80  vui&i patsy-m^isures  for  pa»t-i»eature. 
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OIL  Away  with  him !  Who  hath  made  this  havoc  with 
them? 

Sir  And,  1*11  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because  we'll  be  dress'd 
together. 

Sir  To,  Will  you  help  ?  —  An  ass-head,  and  a  coxcomb, 
and  a  knave !  a  thin-fac'd  knave,  a  gull ! 

Oli,  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 

\^Exeunt  Clown,  Fab.,  Sir  To,,  and  Sir  And. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seh,  Vm  sorry,  Madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman ; 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less,  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke,  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons 
A  natural  perspective,"  that  is  and  is  not ! 

Seh,  Antonio,  O  my  dear  Antonio  I 
How  have  the  hours  racked  and  tortur'd  me,^* 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 
jf>.*.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seh,  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant,  How  have  you  made  division  of.  yourself?  — 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

Oli,  Most  wonderful ! 

Seh,  Do  I  stand  there  ?     I  never  had  a  brother ; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  everywhere.     I  had  a  sister, 
Whon.  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devour'd.— • 
[  To  Vio.]  Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ? 
What  countryman  ?  what  name  ?  what  parentage  ? 

Vio,  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  fether ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too ; 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb: 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

M  A  perspective  formerly  meant  a  glass  that  assisted  the  sight  in  any  wet. 
The  several  kinds  used  in  Shakespeare's  time  are  enumerated  in  Scot's  Dis- 
coverie  of  Witchcraft^  1584,  where  that  alluded  to  by  the  Duke  i&  thus  de- 
Bcribed:  **  There  be  glasses  also  wherein  one  man  'mny  see  another  man*8 
image  and  not  his  own,'* — where  that  which  is,  is  not;  or  appears,  in  a  dif- 
ferent position,  another  thinj^. 

^  The  Poet  uses  hour,  fire,  and  many  others  as  words  of  one  syllable  or 
two,  as  may  best  suit  his  verse     la  this  place  Aourj  is  a  dissyllable. 

16 
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Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild- 
fowl ? 

Mai,  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a 
bmi.8 

Clo,  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

Mai,  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  hia 
Opinion. 

O/o.  Fare  thee  well :  remain  thou  still  in  darkness.  Thou 
shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy 
wits ;  and  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,®  lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul 
of  thy  grandam.     Fare  thee  well. 

Mod,  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  — 

Sir  To,  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas ! 

Clo,  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters.^^ 

Mar,  Thou  mightest  have  done  this  without  thy  beard  and 
gown :  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To,  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me  word 
how  thou  findest  him :  I  would  we  were  well  rid  of  this  knav- 
ery. K  he  may  be  conveniently  delivered,  I  would  he  were ; 
for  I  am  now  so  far  in  offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  cannot 
pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot.  Come  by- 
and-by  to  my  chamber.  \^Exeunt  Sir  To.  and  Maria. 

Clo,  [Sings.]  Hey  Robin,  joUy  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does.^ 

Mai.  [Within,']  Fool,— 

Olo.  [Sings.]  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy. 

Mai,  Fool, — 

Clo,  [Sings.]  Alas,  why  is  she  so  f 

Mai,  Fool,  I  say ;  — 

Clo,  [Sings.]   She  loves  another —    Who  calls,  ha? 

MaL  Good  Fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well  at  my  hand, 
help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper :  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, I  will  live  to  be  thankful  to  thee  for't. 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Ay,  good  Fool. 
.  Clo,  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  beside  your  five  wits  ? 

Mai,  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously  abus'd :  I 
am  as  well  in  my  wits,  Fool,  as  thou  art 

8  Rosalind  finds  use  for  the  flnme  doctrine:  page  60,  note  19. 

9  The  Clown  mentions  a  woodcock,  because  it  whc  proverbial  as  a  foolish 
bird,  and  therefore  a  proper  ancestor  for  a  man  out  of  his  wits. 

M  The  meaning  appeHrs  to  be,  —  I  can  turn  my  hand  to  any  thing,  <» 
assume  any  chanicter.  Florio  in  his  translation  of  \\fontaigne,  speaking  of 
Aristotle,  says,  '*  He  hath  nn  oar  in  every  toaier^  and  meddleth  with  all 
things."  And  in  his  Second  Frutea  there  is  an  expression  more  resembliiig 
the  import  of  that  in  the  text:  "  I  am  a  knight  for  all  saddles'* 

u  xhis  ballad  may  be  found  in  Feroy^s  Reliques.  Dr.  Nott  has  aUo 
printed  it  among  the  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder. 
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Clo.  But  x\&  well  ?  then  you  are  mad  indeed,  if  you  be  no 
better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

MaL  They  have  here  propertied  me ;  ^^  keep  me  in  dark- 
ness, send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do  all  they  can  to  face 
me  out  of  my  wits. 

Gh.  Advise  you  what  you  say ;  the  minister  is  here.^*  — 
Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  Heavens  restore !  endeavour 
thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble-babble. 

aMoL.  Sir  Topas,  — 

Glo,  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow.  —  Who,  1, 
sir  ?  not  I,  sir.  God  b*  wi'  you,  good  Sir  Topas.  —  Marry, 
amen.  —  I  will,  sh*,  I  will. 

Mai  Fool,  Fool,  Fool,  I  say, — 

Clo,  Alas,  sir,  be  patient  What  say  you,  sir?  I  am 
shent  for  speaking  to  you." 

Mai.  Good  Fool,  help  me  to  some  light  and  some  paper :  I 
tell  thee  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any  man  in  lUyria. 

Oio.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir ! 

Mai,  By  this  hand,  I  am.  Good  Fool,  some  ink,  paper, 
and  light,  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down  to  my  lady :  it 
shall  advantage  thee  more  than  ever  the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo,  I  will  help  you  to't.  But  tell  me  true,  are  you  mad 
indeed  ?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  ? 

Mai,  Believe  me,  I  am  not ;  I  tell  thee  true. 

Clo,  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I  see  his  brains. 
I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

Mai,  Fool,  m  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree :  pr'ythee, 
be  gone. 

Clo,  [Sings.]  /  am  gone,  sir,  and  anon,  sir^ 

Til  be  toith  you  again^ 
In  a  trice,  like  to  the  old  Vice^ 
Tour  need  to  sustain  ; 

13  Taken  possession  of  me  as  of  a  man  unable  to  look  to  himself. 

1*  The  Clown,  in  the  dark,  acts  two  persons,  and  counterfeits,  bj*  varli* 
tion  of  voice,  a  dialogue  between  him>e]f  and  Sir  Topa-*;  the  preceding  part 
of  this  speech  bein^  spoken  as  Clown,  the  fiOlowIng  as  Priest. 

1^  shent  is  an  <ild  word  for  scolded  or  reprimanded. 

16  Both  the  Vice  and  the  Devil  were  stereotyped  personages  in  the  old 
Moral-pla^'s  which  were  in  u<e  for  manv  a>ies  before  the  Poet's  time,  and 
were  then  just  going  out  of  u^^e.  The  Vice,  sometimes  called  lo'quity,  was 
grotesquely  dressed  in  a  cap  with  ass*s  ears,  and  a  long  coat,  and  armed 
with  a  dagger  of  lath.  He  commonly  acted  the  part  ot  a  broal,  rampant 
jester  and  i)uff>on,  full  of  mad  praiiks  and  mischief-making,  liberHlly  dashed 
w.th  a  sort  of  tumultuou**.  swMggering  fun.  KHpeciallv,  he  was  given  to 
cracking  ribald  and  saucv  jokes  with  and  upon  the  Devil,  and  treating  him 
with  a  style  of  coarse  familiiirity  and  mockery;  and  a  part  of  his  ordinary 
functions  was  to  bestride  the  Devil,  and  beat  him  with  his  dagger  till  he 
roared,  and  the  audience  roared  with  him;  the  scene  ending  with  his  being 
€trriecl  oft  to  Hell  on  the  Devil's  back.    The  Vice  was  the  germ  of  the  p^ 
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}F%o  trt^A  dagger  ofhxtk,  in  his  rage  and  his  vfraiK 

Cries  ah^  ha!  to  the  Devil: 

Like  a,  mad  lad,  pare  thy  nails,  dad  ; 

Adieu,  goodman  DeviL^^ 


Scene  HI.    Olivia's   Garden. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb»  This  is  the  air;  that  is  the  glorious  Sun; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feeFt  and  see't ; 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.     Where's  Antonio  then  ? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 
Yet  there  he  was ;  and  there  I  found  this  credit,* 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out 
I  lis  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service ; 
¥oT  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense, 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  hr  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust  but  that  Fm  mad, — 
Or  else  the  lady's  mad :  yet,  if  'twere  so. 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  followers. 
Take  and  give  back  affairs,  and  them  despatch. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing, 
As  I  perceive  she  does.     There's  something  in't 
That  is  deceivable.*     But  here  the  lady  conies. 

Miter  Olivia  and  a  Priest, 

Oli.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.     K  you  mean  well, 
Now  go  with  me  and  with  this  holy  man 
Into  d&e  chantry  by :  •  there,  before  him, 

fiBssional  Fool  or  Clown,  which  Shakespeare  delivers  in  so  many  forss,  aj4 
always  so  full  of  matter. 

"^  Goodtnan  in  old  language  is  nearly  equivalent  to  master,  or  to  our  flat* 
tened  form  of  it,  mister.  It  w>is  common  for  women  to  speak  of  their  hua- 
bandn  as  my  goodman.  And  in  St.  Matthew  xx.  11:  **They  murmured 
against  the  yoodmnn  of  the  house."  Also  in  St  Luke  xU.  89.  The  versus  in 
the  text  are  most  likely  from  an  old  popular  song,  of  which  nothing  further 
is  known. 

1  This  beliefs  or  thing  beUeved. 

3  DeceivabU  for  deceptive;  the  passive  form,  again,  with  the  aotiv* 
Bense.    See  page  66,  note  4. 

s  A  chantry  was  a  little  chapel,  or  particular  altar  in  some  cathedra]  or 
parochial  church,  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  having  masses  song  theieia 
■Mr  the  souls  of  the  founders. 
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And  undenieath  that  consecrated  roof,. 
Plight  me  the  fiill  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  iive  at  peace.     He  shall  conceal  it, 
Whiles  *  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note ; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth.     What  do  you  say  ? 

Seb,  1*11  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you ; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

Olu  Then  lead  the  way,  good  Father:  —  And  Heavens  so 
shine. 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine  I  [ExeunU 


ACT  V.     Scene  I.     TTie  Street  5c/brc  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  the  Clown  and  Fabian. 

Fah,  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
Clo,  Good  Master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request. 
Fab.  Any  thing. 

Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 
Fctb.  This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and  in  recompense  desire  my 
dog  again. 

Enter  the  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  friends  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  sir;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  I  know  thee  well:  how  dost  thou,  my  good  fellow? 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the  worse  for 
my  friends.  * 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

CZb.  No*,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass  of  me : 
now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass ;  so  that  by  my  foes, 
sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of  myself;  and  by  my  friends  I 
am  abused:  so  that,  conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,^  if  your  four 

*  Whiles  was  often  used  thus  in  the.sense  of  until.  —  yote,  from  the  Latin 
WfUtiay  is  several  times  used  by  the  Poet  in  the  sense  of  hnowledge.  —  The 
ceremony  to  which  Olivia  here  so  sweetly  urges  Sebastian  is  tiie  ancient 
solemn  tVo'h-plight,  as  it  was  called,  which,  as  it  had  the  binding  force  of  an 
actU'U  marriage,  might  well  give  peace  tty  an  anxious  maiden  till  the  day  of 
fiill  nuptial  possession  should  arrive.  ,        # 

1  Warburton  thought  this  should  read,  *' conclusion  to  be  asked,  is;" 
upon  which  Coleridge  remarks:  **  Surely  Warburton  could  never  have  wooed 
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negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives,  why,  then  the  worse  for 
my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent 

Gh.  By  my  tioth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please  you  to  be  one 
of  my  friends. 

Duke,  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me :  there's  gold. 

Gh,  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I  would  you 
could  make  it  another. 

Dvke,  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Glo.  Put  your  Grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this  once,  and 
let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it*^ 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  ci  double- 
dealer:  there's  another. 

Glo.  Primo^  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play;  and  the  old 
saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all :  the  triplex^  sir,  is  a  good  trip- 
ping measure ;  as  the  bells  of  Saint  Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you 
in  mind:  One,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  throw : 
if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to  speak  with  her, 
and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty  further. 
.  Glo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come  again. 
I  go,  sir;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire 
of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness :  but,  as  you  say,  sir,  let 
your  bounty  take  a  nap  ;  I  will  awake  it  anon.  [Exit* 

Vio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
iFor  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable ;  * 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss  * 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him.  —  What's  the  matter  ? 

by  kisses  and  won,  or  he  would  not  have  flounder-flatted  so  just  and  humor* 
ous,  nor  less  pleasing  than  humorous,  an  image  into  so  profound  a  nihility. 
In  the  name  of  love  and  wonder,  do  not  four  kinses  make  a  double  affirma- 
tive? The  humour  lies  in  the  whispered  *No!*  and  the  inviting  *Ek)n*tI' 
with  which  the  maiden's  kisses  are  accompanied,  and  tlieiice  compared  to 
negatives,  which  by  repetition  constitute  an  affinnative" 

2  The  C'own  nuns  so  swiftly  here  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  up  with  him. 
The  quibble  lies  between  the  two  senses  of  grcice  as  a' title  and  as  a  gpracioua 
impulse  or  thought. 

8  [fnpriznble  is  evidently  used  here  in  the  sense  of  worfhlesSj  or  of  no  price. 
The  Poet  el^^ewhere  has  it  in  the  opposite  sense  of  inestimable. 

*  **  The  tongue  of  lota  **  Irere  means  the  tongue  of  the  loser ;  but  b  muc]> 
more  ehgant. 
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1  Off,  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
rhat  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from  Candy ; 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg : 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state,* 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Vio,  He  did  me  kindness,  sir ;  drew  on  my  side ; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me : 
I  knoy^  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke,  Notable  pirate!  thou  salt-water  thief ! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies. 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear,* 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

AiU,  Orsino,  noble  sir. 

Be  pleas'd.  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me : 
Antonio  never  yet  was  tliief  or  pirate. 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, . 
Orsino*8  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there  by  your  side. 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem :  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was. 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint ; 
All  his  in  dedication :  for  his  sake 
Did  I  expose  myself  (pure  for  his  love) 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset : 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing 
While  one  would  wmk ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Via,  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke,  "SVhen  came  ye  to  this  town  ? 

Ard,  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  months  before 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

^  Inattentive  to  his  character  or  condition,  like  a  desperate  man. 

6  Dear  is  used  in  the  same  sense  here  as  in  JlntrUei:  '^  Woul.d  I  had  met 
my  dearest  foe  in  heaven!  "  Tooke  has  shown  that  this  is  much  nearer  the 
original  sense  of  the  word  than  the  meaning  commonly  put  upon  it:  dear 
being  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  to  deve^  which  signifies  to  hurt.  An  object 
of  Jove,  any  thing  that  we- hold  dear,  may  obviously  cause  us  pain,  distress, 
or  solicitude :  hence  the  word  came  to  be  used  in  the  opposite  senses  of  hate- 
flil  and  beloved. 
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came  to  the  throne  in  1899,  having  first  deposed  his  coasio  Richsid  H, 
wliose  death  he  was  thout^lit  to  have  procured  shortly  after.  The 
chief  agents  in  this  usurpation  were  the  Percys,  known  as  Northom- 
berland,  Worcester,  and  Hotspur ;  three  haughty  and  turbulent  noble- 
men,  who  afterwards  troubled  Henry  to  keep  the  crown,  as  mucfaai 
tliey  had  helped  him  in  getting  it.  The  lineal  heir,  next  after  Richnd, 
wad  Kdmund  Mortimer,  P^arl  of  March,  a  lad  then  about  seven  yein 
old,  whom  the  King  held  in  a  sort  of  honourable  custody.  Early  in  hii 
reign,  one  of  the  King's  partisans  in  Wales  went  to  wronging  Owen 
Glenduwer,  a  chief  of  that  country,  who  had  been  trained  up  in  tlM 
English  Court.  Glendower  petitioned  for  redress,  and  was  insultingiy 
denied  ;  whereupon  he  took  the  work  of  redress  into  his  own  liaiuk 
Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  the  young  Earl  of  March,  !ind  brother 
to  Hotspur's  wife,  was  sent  against  him ;  but  his  forces  were  Dtteriy 
broken,  and  himself  held  in  confinement  by  Glendower,  where  the 
King  suffered  him  to  lie  unransomed  ;  alleging  that  he  had  treocheiv 
ously  allowed  himself  to  be  taken.  Shakespeare,  however,  following 
Holinshed,  makes  the  young  Earl,  who  was  then  detained  at  Windsor, 
to  h:ive  been  Glendower's  prisoner.  After  the  captivity  of  Mortinier, 
the  King  led  three  armies  in  succession  against  Glendower,  and  was 
as  often  baffled  by  the  Welshman.  At  length  the  elements  made 
war  on  the  King ;  his  forces  were  storm-stricken,  blown  to  pieces  bf 
tempests ;  which  bred  a  general  belief  that  Glendower  could  **  conh 
mand  the  Devil,"  and  *'  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep."  The  King 
finally  gave  up  and  withdrew ;  but  still  consoled  himself  that  he 
yielded,  not  to  the  arms,  but  to  the  magic  arts  of  his  antagonist.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  King  led  an  army  into  Scotland,  and 
summoned  the  Scoitish  King  to  appear  before  him,  and  do  homagO 
for  his  crown ;  but,  finding  that  the  Scots  would  neither  submit  soi 
fight,  and  iK'ing  pressed  by  fiunine,  he  gave  over  the  undertaking  and 
retired.  Some  wliiie  after.  Earl  Douglas,  at  the  head  of  ten  thoussnd 
men,  burst  into  England  and  advanced  as  far  as  Newcastle,  spreading 
terror  and  havoc  around  him.  On  their  return,  they  were  met  by 
the  Percys  at  lloniiUlon,  wliere,  after  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle,  the 
Scots  were  utterly  routed;  Douglas  himself  being  captured,  as  were 
also  many  other  Scottish  noblemen,  and  aniong  them  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
English  leaders  in  this  affair  was  Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur; 
a  man  of  the  most  daring  nnd  iinietuous  spirit,  who  first  armed  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  after  which  time,  it  is  said,  his  spur  was  neter 
cold.  Of  the  other  events,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  much  the 
same  in  history  as  in  the  drama.  The  battle  of  Homildon  was  fooght 
September  14th,  1402 ;  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  play.  The 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  which  closes  the  First  Part,  took  place  July 
2 1st,  1408;  Prince  Henry  being  then  only  sixteen  years  old.  The 
King  died  March  19th,  1413;  so  that  the  two  plays  cover  a  perioi  of 
about  ten  years  and  a  half.  Various  other  points  of  the  history  mte 
given  from  time  to  time  yi  the  foot-notes. 

If  these  two  plays  are  substantially  one,  it  is  the  character  of  Prince 
Henry  that  makes  them  so ;  that  is,  they  have  their  unity  in  him. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  man's  deportment  as  king  was  in  marked 
contrast  with  his  course  while  Prince  of  Wales.  The  change  in  him, 
on  coming  to  the  throne,  was  indeed  so  great  and  so  sudden  as  to  be 
popularly  ascribed  to  a  miracle  of  grace.  Shakespeare  knew  that  the 
day  of  miracles  was  passed.  He  also  knew  that  without  a  miracle 
such  a  sudden  revolution  of  character  could  not  be.  And  so  his  idea 
clearly  was,  that  the  change  was  not  really  in  his  character,  but  only 
superinduced  upon  it  by.  change  of  position ;  that  his  excellent  qiiali* 
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lies  were  but  disgaised  fVom  the  world  in  clouds  of  loose  behaviour, 
which,  when  the  time  came,  he  threw  off,  and  appeared  as  he  really 
WMB.  To  translate  the  reason  and  process  of  this  chan>;e  into  dra- 
matic form  and  expression,  was  the  problem  which  tlie  Poet  under- 
took in  these  two  plays.  In  his  delineation  of  the  Prince,  Siiakcspeare 
followed  the  historians  as  far  as  they  gave  liim  any  solid  ground  to 
go  apon  :  where  they  failed  him,  he  supplied  the  matter  from  his  own 
stores.  Now,  in  all  reason.  Prince  Hal  must  have  had  companions 
in  the  sprees  that  are  related  of  him  ;  for  no  man  of  sense  goes  into 
such  transports  of  frolic  and  fun  alone.  But  of  the  particular  ))erson8, 
**  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow/'  with  whom  he  had  "  his  hours  fill'd 
up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports,"  nothing  was  knowji,  not  even  their 
names.  So  that  the  Poet  had  no  way  to  set  forth  this  part  of  the  man's 
Ufe  but  by  creating  one  or  more  refn-eaentatiee  duiracters,  concentrating 
in  them  such  a  fund  of  mental  attraction  as  might  ovenrome  the 
natural  repugnance  of  an  upright  and  noble  mind  to  their  vices. 
Which  is  just  what  the  Poet  does  in  this  work.  And  his  method  was, 
to  embody  in  imaginary  forms  that  truth  of  which  the  actual  forms 
bad  not  been  preserved ;  for,  as  Uallam  well  observes,  "  What  he 
invented  is  as  truly  historical,  in  tlie  large  sense  of  moral  history,  as 
what  lie  read.** 

A(x»nlingly  FalstafT  may,  I  think,  be  justly  set  down  as  having 
all  the  intellectual  qualities  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,  without  one  of  the  moral.  If  to  his  understanding 
were  joined  an  imagination  equal,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  he 
would  be  as  great  a  poet  as  Sliakespeare.  And  in  all  this  we  have, 
it  seems  to  me,  just  the  right  constituents  of  perfect  fitness  for  the 
dramatic  purpose  and  exigency  which  his  character  was  meant  to 
answer.  In  his  solid,  clear  understanding,  his  discernment  and  large 
experience,  his  fulness  and  quickness  of  wit  and  resource,  and  his 
innnite  humour, — an  inexhaustible  magazine  of  mental  fascina- 
tions,—  what  were  else  dark  in  the  life  of  Prince  Henry  is  made 
plain ;  and  we  can  hardly  tail  to  see  how  he  is  drawn  to  what  is  in 
itself  bad  indeed,  yet  drawn  in  virtue  of  something  within  him  that 
still  promotes  him  in  our  esteem.  I  must  add,  withal,  that  hugely 
MM  we  delight  to  be  with  Falstaff,  he  is  nevertheless  just  about  the 
last  man  that  any  one  would  wish  to  resemble;  which  fact,  as  I 
take  it,  is  enough  of  itself  to  keep  the  pleasure  of  his  part  free 
from  any  moral  infection  or  taint. 

Falstaff  and  his  Eastcheap  associates  are  altogether  the  greatest 
triumph  of  the  comic  Muse  that  the  whole  world  has  to  show.  In 
this  judgment  I  believe  that  all  who  have  fairly  conversed'  with  the 
irresistible  old  sinner  are  agreed.  There  is  much  indeed  to  be 
•aid  of  him,  and  he  is  a  most  inviting  theme  for  analytic  description ; 
but  I  must  leave  him  with  the  remarks  of  Schlegel : 

"  Falstaff  is  the  crown  of  Shakespeare's  comic  invention.  He  has, 
without  exhausting  himself,  continued  this  character  throughout  three 
plays,  and  exhibited  him  in  every  variety  of  situation  ;  the  figure  is 
drawn  so  definitely  and  individually,  that  even  to  the  mere  reader 
it  conveys  a  clear  impression  of  personal  acquaintance.  Falstaff  is 
the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  knave  that  ever  was  portrayed. 
We  see  that  his  tender  care  of  himself  is  without  any  mixture  of 
malice  towards  others :  he  will  only  not  be  disturbed  in  the  pleasant 
repose  of  his  sensuality  ;  and  this  he  obtains  through  the  activity 
of  his  understanding.  Always  on  the  alert,  and  good-humoured ; 
ever  ready  to  crack  jokes  on  others,  and  to  enter  into  those  of  which 
be  is  himself  the  subject;  so  that  he  justly  boasts  of  being  not  only 
witty  lumself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others ;  —  he  ia  aw  aOL\\\\t«^:^% 
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Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  tliine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet 

Vio,  My  lord,  I  do  protest,  — 

OIL  O,  do  not  swear ! 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Writer  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  with  his  Head  broke. 

Sir  And,  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon !  send  one 
presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

OH.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  And.  H'  *as  broke  my  head  across,  and  has  given  Sii 
Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love  of  God,  your  help ' 
I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  I  were  at  home. 

OH.  Who  has  done  this.  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  Count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario :  w^  took 
him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman  Cesario  ? 

Sir  And.  Od's  lifelings,^*  here  he  is !  —  You  broke  my 
head  for  nothmg ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to  do't  by 
Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  never  hurt  you : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  withoiit  cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 
.    Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have  hurt 
me:  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb.     Here 
comes  Sir  Toby  halting ;  —  you  shall  hear  more :  but  if  he 
had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you  othergates 
than  he  did.^ 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  hy  the  Clown. 

Ihike.  How  now,  gentleman !  how  is't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one :  h'  'as  hurt  me,  and  there's  the 
end  on't  —  Sot,  didst  see  Dick  Surgeon,  sot  ? 

Clo.  O,  he's  drunk.  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone;  his  eyes 
were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  passy-measures  paynim:"* 
I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

YounK,  how  he  liked  a  company  of  brave  ladies.    lie  answered,  —  As  I  like 
my  silver-haired  conies  at  home:  the  cases  are  (&r  better  than  the  bodies.** 

11  Lif dings  is  a  diminutive  of  /i/e,  aspittikins  is  of  pUy.  Od's  is  one  of 
the  disguised  oaths  so  common  in  old  colloquial  lan^ua^e;  the  original  form 
being  God's.  We  ha\  e  Imogen  exclaiming  Ods  pittikins  in  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
^  OUiergntes  is  an  old  word  meaning  the  same  as  our  otherunse, 
18  Paymntj  nie&n'mg:  pagan  or  heathen^  was  of  old  a  common  term  of  re- 
proach. Sir  Toby  is  too  deeply  fuddled  to  have  his  tongue  in  firm  keepings 
wnd  w  uaea  passy-measures  for  past-measure. 
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ACT  L     Scene  I.    London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

JBnter  the  King,  Westmoreland,  Blunt,  and  Others, 

King.  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
Pind  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  commenc'd  in  strands  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil ' 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood ; 
lio  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 
Nor  bruise  her  flowerets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces :  those  opposed  eyes, 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  Heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred. 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 

I  Of  course  entrance  here  means  mouthy  for  what  buta  moath  should  have 

gwt  nor  can  I  appreciate  the  difficulty  which  conimeutators  have  found  in 
e  expression.  Several  emendations  have  b^eii  proi)08ed,  all  of  which  may 
well  oe  set  aside  by  a  simple  reference  to  Genesis  iv.  11:  "And  now  art 
thoa  cursed  irom  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brQthec*% 
blood  from  thy  hand.** 
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Seh.  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed ; 

But  ^m  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek. 
And  say  —  Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola ! 

Vto,  My  father  hafl  a  mole  upon  his  brow, 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vto.  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  numl:)er'd  thirteen  years. 

Seb,  O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio,  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both  *• 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire, 
Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump,*' 
That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I'll  bring  you  to  a  Captain's  in  this  town. 
Where  Ue  my  maid's  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preferred  to  serve  this  noble  Count,  ^ 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Seb.  [7b  Oli.]    So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  beei    nri§- 
took;i» 
But  Nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid ; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd : 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man.* 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his  blood.  — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck.  — 
[  To  Vio.]  Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  timer 
Thou  never  should'st  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio,  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear ; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul 

i<  Let,  often  used  in  the  English  Bible,  but  now  obsolete,  is  an  old  wc  i^ 
for  hirtfier  or  prevent. 

17  The  Poet  in  several  instances  has  jump  in  che  sense  of  affree  with,  or 
tuit. 

W  Prefer  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  rtcommend.  The  original  has 
preserved  here.     Corrected  by  Theobald. 

19  To  be  vnsVwk  was  sometimes  used,  ns  to  be  mistaken  now  is.  in  the 
ten^iQ  o{  making  a  mistake.  The  mistake  Olivia  has  made  is  in  hem^  be- 
trothed to  Sebastian  instead  of  Viola;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  bias  or 
predisposition  of  Nature,  who  would  not  have  a  woman  betrothed  to  a 
woman. 

90  Sebastian  applies  the  term  maid  apparently  to  himself,  in  the  sense  of 
virffin.    And  why  not  maiden  man  as  well  as  maiden  award  or  maiden  BPCfdi  f 
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As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire  ^ 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vto.  The  Captain  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore 
Hath  my  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  action, 
Is  now  in  durance  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

Oil,  He  shall  enlarge  him. -^  Fetch  Malvolio  hither  :  — 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me, 
rhey  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract 

Re-enter  the  Clown  with  a  Letter,  and  Fabian* 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own  ^ 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banisE'd  his.  — 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Ch.  Truly,  Madam,  he  holds  Beelzebub  at  the  stave's  end 
as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do.  H'  'as  here  writ  a  letter 
to  you :  I  should  have  given  't  you  to-day  morning ;  but  as  a 
madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills  not  much  ^  when 
they  are  delivered. 

OK,  Open't,  and  read  it 

Vto.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified  when  the  Fool  delivers 
the  Madman.  —  [Reads.]  By  the  Lord,  Madam,  — 

OU.  How  now !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Glo.  No,  Madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  an  your  ladyship 
will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox.^^ 

OIL  Pr'ythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Glo.  So  I  do,  Madonna ;  but  to  read  his  right  wits  is  to 
read  thus :  therefore  perpend,^  my  Princess,  and  give  ear. 

OIL  [To  Fabian.]  Read  it  you,  sirrah. 

Fob,  [Reads.]  ^  the  Lord,  Madam,  you  wrong  me,  and 
the  world  shall  know  it.  Though  you  have  put  me  into  dark' 
ness,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin  nde  over  me,  yet  have  I  the 
benefit  of  my  senses  as  weir  as  your  ladyship,  I  have  your  own 
letter  that  induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on  ;  idth  the  which 
[doubt  not  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much  shame. 
Think  of  me  as  you  please.  Heave  my  duty  a  little  unthought 
of,  and  speak  oiU  of  my  injury.     The  madly-v£d 

Malvolio. 

21  Continent  formerly  meant  any  thine  that  contains. 

^  Extruding  has  the  sen^e  of  distracting  here,  and  some  would  change 
the  ex  into  dis;  an  unwarrantable  modernizing  of  the  Poet^s  language. 

^  A  common  expression  in  tlie  Poet's  time,  meaning  it  signifies  not 
much. 

^  If  von  would  have  the  letter  read  in  character,  you  most  allow  me  to 
assume  the  vmce  or  frantic  tone  of  a  madman. 

*•  Perptnd  is  consider  or  wtiyh. 
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OIL  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  Madam. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

OIL  See  him  delivered,  Fabian;  bring  him  hither, — 

[^Exit  Fabian. 
My  lord,  so  please  you  (these  things  further  thought  on) 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife. 
One  day  shall  crown  th*  alliance  on's,  so  please  you, 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Dtike,  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  t'  embrace  your  offer.  — 
[  To  Vio.]  Your  master  quits  you ;  and,  for  your  service  done 

him. 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex, 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long, 
Here  is  my  hand :  you  shall  from  this  time  bo 
Your  master's  mistress. 

OIL  A  sister !  —  You  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fabian,  with  Malvolio. 

Dvke,  Is  this  the  madman? 

OIL  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same.  — 

How  now,  Malvolio ! 

Mai,  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

OIL  Have  I,  Malvolio  ?  no. 

Mai.  Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse  that  letter : 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand ; 
Write  from  it,^  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase ; 
Or  say  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention : 
You  can  say  none  of  this.     Well,  grant  it  then ; 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour ; 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garter'd  to  you. 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people : 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope. 
Why  have  you  suffered  me  to  be  imprisoned, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull  ^ 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on  ?  tell  me  why. 

Oil.  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing. 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character : 

^  Write  differently  from  it.    We  have  similar  phraseology  in  commoo 
use;  as,  **His  speakinf;  was  from  the  purpose." 

^  Gtdc  is  from  the  Saxon  gtac^  a  cuckoo,  and  here  means  a  fool. 
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But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand. 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad :  thou  cam'st  in  smiling, 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presupposed 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr*ythee,  be  content : 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee.; 
But,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab,  Good  Madam,  hear  me  speak; 

And  let  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  come 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at.     In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here. 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceived  in  him :  Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance ;  * 
In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  followed, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge ; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd 
That  have  on  both  sides  pass'd. 

Oil.  Alas,  poor  fool,  how  have  they  baffled  thee !  * 
do.  Why,  some  are  bom  greats  some  achieve  greatness^  and 
some  have  greatness  thrown  upon  them,  I  was  one,  sir,  in  this 
interlude  ;  one  Sir  Topas,  sir ;  but  that's  all  one.  By  the  Lordj 
Foolj  1  am  not  mad.  But  do  you  remember  ?  Madam,  why 
laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal  f  an  you  smile  not,  he*s 
gagg'd.  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his  re- 
venges. 

MaL  I'll  be  reveng'd  on  the  whole  pack  of  you.         \^ExiL 

OH.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 

Duke,  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace :  — 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  Captain  yet : 
When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  convents,** 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls.  —  Meantime,  sweet  sister. 
We  will  not  part  from  hence.  —  Cesario,  come ; 
For  so  you  shall  be  while  you  are  a  man ; 
But,  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.  \_Exewnt 

^  Tmportnnce  for  importunity.  So,  in  King  Lear,  iv.  4:  "Therefora 
great  France  my  mourning  and  intporUmt  tears  hath  pitied." 

^  Vo  treat  with  mocker}'  or  insult,  to  run  a  rig  upon,  and  to  make  a  butt 
of,  are  among  the  old  sensen  of  hnjjle. 

^  Convents  is  agrees  or  comes  Jit ;  a  I^atinism. 
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negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives,  why,  then  the  worse  for 
my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke,  Why,  this  is  excellent 

Glo.  By  my  tioth,  sir,  no;  though  it  please  you  to  be  one 
of  my  friends. 

Duke,  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me :  there's  gold. 

Glo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I  would  you 
could  make  it  another. 

Duke,  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Ch.  Put  your  Grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this  once,  and 
let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it^ 

Duke,  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a  double- 
dealer:  there's  another. 

Clo,  Primo^  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play;  and  the  old 
saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all :  the  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  trip- 
ping measure ;  as  the  bells  of  Saint  Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you 
in  mind:  One,  two,  three. 

Duke,  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  throw : 
if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to  speak  with  her, 
and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty  further. 
.  Clo,  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come  again. 
I  go,  sir;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire 
of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness :  but,  as  you  say,  sir,  let 
your  bounty  take  a  nap  ;  I  will  awake  it  anon.  [Exit 

Vio,  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers, 

Duke,  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
iFor  shallow  di-aught  and  bulk  unprizable ; ' 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss  * 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him.  —  What's  the  matter  ? 

by  kisses  and  won,  or  he  would  not  have  flounder-flatted  so  just  and  humor- 
OU8,  nor  less  pleasing  than  humorous,  an  image  into  so  profound  a  nihility. 
In  the  name  of  love  and  wonder,  do  not  four  kisses  make  a  double  afiirma- 
tive?  The  humour  lies  in  the  whispered  *No!'  and  the  inviting  *I>on*t!' 
with  which  the  maiden's  kisses  are  accompanied,  and  thence  compared  to 
negatives,  which  by  repetition  constitute  an  afiinnative'* 

^  The  C'own  puns  so  switlly  here  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  up  with  him. 
The  quibble  lies  between  the  two  senses  of  yrcuie  as  a' title  and  as  a  gracious 
impulse  or  thought. 

8  Unpriznblt  is  evidently  used  here  in  the  sense  of  worthless^  or  of  no  price. 
The  Poet  elsewhere  has  it  in  the  opposite  sense  of  inestimable. 

*  *'  The  tongue  of  fox  *'  Irere  means  the  tongue  of  the  loser ;  but  is  mucl> 
more  elegant. 
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1  Off,  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
rhat  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from  Candy ; 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg : 
Here  in  the  streets^  desperate  of  shame  and  state,* 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Vio,  He  did  me  kindness,  sir ;  drew  on  my  side ; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me : 
I  knojY  not  what  *twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate !  thou  salt-water  thief ! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies, 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear,® 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

AiU.  Orsino,  noble  sir. 

Be  pleas'dthat  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me: 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate. 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, . 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there  by  your  side. 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem :  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was. 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint ; 
All  his  in  dedication :  for  his  sake 
Did  I  expose  myself  (pure  for  his  love) 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset : 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing 
While  one  would  wink ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio,  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke,  "When  came  ye  to  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  months  before 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

^  Inattentive  to  his  character  or  condition,  like  a  desperate  man. 

6  Dear  is  used  in  the  same  sense  here  as  in  Hamlet:  "  Would  I  had  met 
my  dearest  foe  in  heaven ! "  Tooke  has  shown  that  this  is  much  nearer  the 
original  sense  of  the  word  than  the  meaning  commonly  put  upon  it:  dear 
being  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  to  rfere,  which  signifies  to  hurt.  An  object 
of  love,  any  thing  that  we- hold  dear,  may  obviously  cause  us  pain,  distress, 
ar  solicitude:  hence  the  word  came  to  be  used  in  the  opposite  senses  of  hate> 
All  and  beloved. 
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Ditke.  Here  comes  tli^  Countess:   now  Heaven  walks  on 
earth !  —  . 

But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness : 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon.  —  Take  him  aside. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

OIL  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have, 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio,  Madam!  — 

Duke,  Gracious  Olivia, — 

OIL  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  ?  —  Good  my  lord,  — 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak ;  my  duty  hushes  me. 

OIL  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel  ? 

OIL  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What,  to  perverseness  ?  you  uncivil  lady. 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out 
That  e'er  devotion  tendered !  What  shall  I  do  ? 

OIL  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  become  him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  th'  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love  ?  ^  a  savage  jealousy. 
That  sometime  savours  nobly.  —  But  hear  me  this : 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 
Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love. 
And  whom,  by  Heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite.  — 

T  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Thyamis,  as  told  by  Heliodorus  in  his  Etiit' 
epics,  of  which  an  English  version  6y  Thomas  Underdowne  was  published  a 
second  time  in  1587.  Thyamis  was  a  native  of  Memphis,  and  chief  of  a 
band  of  robbers.  Chariclea,  a  Greek,  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  grew 
passionately  i»i  love  with  her,  nnd  would  have  married  her;  but  being  sur- 
prised b}'  a  stronger  band  of  robbers,  and  knowing  he  must  die,  he  went  to 
the  ca'*e  where  he  had  secreted  her  with  his  other  treasures,  and,  seizing  her 
>»y  the  hair  with  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  plunged  a  sword  in  her  breast; 
it' being  the  custom  with  those  barbarians,  when  they  despaired  of  their  own 
life,  first  to  kill  those  whom  they  held  most  dear,  so  as  to  have  them  as  com- 
pmnioDS  in  the  other  world. 
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Come,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief: 

ril  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love. 

To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  ->f  Going. 

Vio,  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deadis  would  die.         \^FoUofO%ng. 

Oil,  Where  goes  Cesario? 

Vto,  After  him  I  love 

More  duCn  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife : 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  lovel 

OH.  Ah  me,  detested !  how  am  I  beguU'd  I 

Vto.  Who  does  beguile  you?  who  does  do  you  wrong? 

Oil.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself ?  is  it  so  long?  — 
Call  forth  the  holy  Father.  [^JSxit  an  Attendant 

Dtike.  [7b  Viola.]  Come,  away  I 

OIL  Whither,  my  lord? —  Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.  Husband! 

OIL  Ay,  husband ;  can  he  that  deny  ? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah  1 

Vio,  No,  my  lord,  not  L 

OIL  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety :  ® 
Fear  not,  Cesario;  take 'thy  fortunes  up; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  sis  that  thou  fear'st.  —  O,  welcome,  Father  I 

Re-enter  Attendant^  with  the  Priesti 

•  ■ 

Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence. 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in,  darkness  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 

.  Priest.  A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ;  • 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  When,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
Fve  travell'd  but  two  hours. 

',  Ifuf:e.  0,  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  tliy  case  ?  *^ 

*  Suppress  or  disown  thy  pi'oper  self;  deny  what  you  really  are. 
^  In  abcient  espousals  t^e  man  received  as  well  as  gave  a  ring. 
•    10  The  skin  of  a  fox  or  rabbit  was  often  cstUed  its  case.    So,  in  CSaiy't 
Prutna  State  of  England,  1626:  '*Qtieai  £H?abeth  a^ked  a  kni^t, 
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Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet 

Vio,  My  lord,  I  do  protest,  — 

OIL  O,  do  not  swear ! 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

JiJnter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  with  his  Head  broke. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon !  send  one 
presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

Oil.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  And.  H'  'as  broke  my  head  across,  and  has  given  Sii 
Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love  of  God,  your  help ' 
I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  I  were  at  home. 

Oli.  Who  has  done  this.  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  Count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario :  w^  took 
him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman  Cesario  ? 

Sir  And.  Od's  lifelings,^*  here  he  is !  —  You  broke  my 
head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to  do't  by 
Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  never  hurt  you : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  withoiit  cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not 
.    Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have  hurt 
me:  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb.     Here 
comes  Sir  Toby  halting ;  —  you  shall  hear  more :  but  if  he 
had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you  othergates 
than  he  did.^ 

EMer  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk^  led  by  the  Clown. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman !  how  is't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one :  h*  'as  hurt  me,  and  there's  the 
end  on't  —  Sot,  didst  see  Dick  Surgeon,  sot  ? 

Glo.  O,  he's  drunk.  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone;  his  eyes 
were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  passy-measures  paynim:"' 
I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

YounK,  how  he  liked  a  company  of  brave  ladies.  lie  answered,  —  As  I  like 
my  silver-haired  conies  at  home :  the  cases  are  far  better  than  the  bodies.*' 

U  LifeUngs  is  a  diminutive  of  life,  Sispittikins  is  of  pity.  OcPs  is  one  of 
the  disguised  oaths  so  common  in  old  colloquial  iangiiao:e;  the  original  form 
being  God's.     We  have  Imo^^en  exclaiming  Od's/nttikins  in  Cymbeline^  iv.  2. 

^  Otiiergntes  is  an  old  word  meaning  the  same  as  our  otherwise. 

^  Paymniy  meaning />a^rm  or  heathen,  was  of  old  a  common  term  of  re- 
proach. Sir  Toby  is  too  deeply  fuddled  to  have  his  tongue  in  firm  keeping, 
And  80  ufle8j9aMy-m«a«ttre<  for  jMU^-tneoMire. 
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OIL  Awsij  with  him !  Who  hath  made  this  havoc  with 
them? 

Sir  And.  I'll  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because  we'll  be  dress'd 
together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help?  —  An  ass-head,  and  a  coxcomb, 
and  a  knave !  a  thin-fac'd  knave,  a  gull ! 

Oli.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 

[^Exeynt  Clown,  Fab.,  Sir  To.,  and  Sir  And. 

Miter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  Fm  sorry,  Madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman ; 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less,  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons 
A  natural  perspective,^*  that  is  and  is  not ! 

Seb.  Antonio,  O  my  dear  Antonio  1 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me,^^ 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 
h*..  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself  ?  — 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

OH.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there  ?    I  never  had  a  brother ; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  everywhere.     I  had  a  sister, 
Whon.  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devour'd.— 
[  To  Vio.]  Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ? 
What  countryman  ?  what  name  ?  what  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  father ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too ; 
iSo  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb : 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

1*  A  perspective  formerly  meant  a  glass  that  assisted  the  sight  in  anyway. 
The  several  kinds  used  in  Shakespeare's  time  are  enumerated  in  Scot's  Di^ 
coverie  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  where  that  alluded  to  by  the  Duke  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  '*  There  be  glasses  also  wherein  one  man  *mHy  see  another  man*a 
image  and  t><>t  his  own," — where  that  which  is,  is  not;  or  appears,  in  a  dif- 
ferent position,  another  thing. 

^  The  Poet  uses  hour^  fire^  and  many  others  an  word  a  of  one  syllable  of 
two,  as  may  beat  suit  his  verse     la  this  place  howM  H  a  dissyllable. 

16 
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Seh,  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed; 

But  ^m  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek. 
And  say  —  Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola ! 

Vto,  My  father  hafl  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio,  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  numbered  thirteen  years^ 

Seb.  O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vto.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both  *• 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire, 
Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump,*' 
That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I'll  bring  you  to  a  Captain's  in  this  town, 
Where  lie  my  maid's  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preferred  to  serve  this  noble  Count.  ^ 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Seb.  [7b  Oli.]    So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  beei    nri§- 
took;i» 
But  Nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid ; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd : 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man.* 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his  blood.  — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck.  — 
[  To  Vio.]  Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  timer 
Thou  never  should'st  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear ; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul 

i<  Let,  often  used  in  the  English  Bible,  but  now  obsolete,  is  an  old  wc.'^ 
for  hiruhr  or  prevtnt 

17  The  Poet  in  several  instances  has  jump  in  ^he  sense  of  agree  mtk,  or 
tuit. 

M  Prefer  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  rtcommend.  The  original  has 
preserved  here.     Corrected  by  Theobald. 

19  To  be  mistook  was  sometimes  used,  »s  to  be  mistaken  now  is.  in  the 
Benae  of  making  a  mistake.  The  mistake  Olivia  has  made  is  in  beinj;;  be- 
trothed to  Se!)ai«tian  instead  of  Viola ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  bias  or 
predisposition  of  Nature,  who  would  not  have  a  woman  betrothed  to  a 
woman. 

^  Sebastian  applies  the  term  maid  apparently  to  himself,  in  the  sense  of 
rirffin.    And  why  not  maiden  man  as  well  as  ntmden  aword  or  nuaden  spefck  f 
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West.  This,  matched  with  other,  did,  my  gracious  lord ; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  North,  and  thus  it  did  import: 
On  Holy-Rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there,* 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met ; 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour, 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery, 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,^°  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse. 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 

King.  Here  is  a  dear  and  true-industrious  friend, 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil  ^^ 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome  news. 
The  Earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited ; 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,^^  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains :  of  prisoners,  Hotspur  took 
Mordake  the  Earl  of  Fife  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas,^'  and  the  Earls  of  Athol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith. 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil, 
A  gallant  prize  ?  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 

West.  In  faith. 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

King.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  and  mak'st  me  Bin 
In  envy  that  my  Lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  to  so  blest  a  son : 

9  Rood  is  an  old  word  for  cross:  thus  we  have  the  expression,  "The  Duka 
that  died  on  ro«»d.'*  Holy- Rood  day  was  the  14th  of  September.  Hotspur  is 
said  to  have  been  so  ca'led.  because,  from  the  ap^e  of  twelve  years,  when  he 
first  b(*^an  to  bear  arms,  his  **  spur  was  never  cold/'  he  being  continually  at 
war  with  the  Scots. 

^^  News  was  used  indifferently  as  singular  or  plural ;  hence  was  and  thtn 
in  this  case. 

11  No  circumstance  could  have  been  better  chosen  to  mark  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  Walter. 

12  BnlkUl  ill  their  own  blood  is  heaped^  or  had  on  heaps,  in  their  cwn 
blood-  A  bnlk  was  a  ridge  or  bank  of  earth  standing  up  between  two  fur- 
rows ;  and  to  bnlk  was  to  throw  up  the  earth  so  as  to  form  those  heaps  or  banks. 

1*  This  reads  as  if  the  Karl  of  Fife  were  the  son  of  Douglas,  whereas  in 
fact  he  was  son  to  the  Duke  of  All»any,  who  wns  then  regent  or  governor  of 
Scotland,  the  king,  his  brother,  being  incapable  of  the  office.  The  matter  is 
tiius  given  bv  Holinshed,  pointing  and  all:  "  Of  prisoners  among  other 
were  these,  \fordacke  earle  of  Fife,  son  to  the  governour  Archembald  earle 
Dowglas,  which  in  the  fight  lost  one  of  his  eies.'*  The  Poet's  mistake  w«a 
evidently  caused  by  the  omission  of  the  (,)  after  ffovernaur. 
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A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 

Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant ; 

Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion  and  her  pride : 

Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him, 

See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 

Of  my  young  Harry.     O,  that  it  could  be  prov'd 

That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd 

In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay, 

A  nd  caird  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet  1 " 

Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 

But  let  him  from  my  thoughts.  —  What  think  yoo,  coi, 

Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners,      ^^^ 

Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  8urpris^3~ 

To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  word  

I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  Earl  of  Fife." 

West,  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Worcester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects ; " 
Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

King.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this ; 
And  for  this  cause  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  Council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor ;  so  inform  the  lords : 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again ; 
For  more  is  to  be  said  and  to  be  done 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered.*' 

West.  I  will,  my  liege.  [.fibsswrti 

Scene  II.    The  Same.    An  Apartment  of  Prince  HENRl'St 

Bnter  Prince  Henry  and  Falstaff. 

Pal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

Piince.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old  sack) 

^^  Amon^  the  naughty  pranks  which  the  ancient  "night-trippinf^  fairies'* 
were  supposed  to  enact,  was  that  of  stealing  choice  babies  out  of  their  cradlel* 
and  leaving  interior  specimens  in  their  stead  Sliakes|>eare  han  aeveril 
aV.usioiis  to  the  roguish  practice,  as  niiiny  other  old  writers  also  have.  Sat 
A  Muliunimer-NiyhV 8  Dream^  ii.  1. 

16  Percy  had  an  exclusive  right  to  these  prisoners,  except  the  Eari  of  Flfo* 
By  the  law  of  arms,  every  man  who  had  taken  any  c:iptive,  whose  redemp' 
tion  did  not  excee<l  ten  thousand  crowns,  had  him  to  himself  to  acquit  of 
ransom  at  his  pleasure.  But  Percy  could  not  refuse  the  Karl  of  Fife;  for  hei 
being  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  Henry  might  justly  claim  him,  by  hif 
acknowledged  military  prerogative 

18  An  astrological  allusion.  Worcester  is  represented  as  a  malignant 
star  that  influenced  the  conduct  of  Hotspur.  A  hawk  is  said  to  prune  Imp* 
felf  when  she  picks  off  the  loose  feathers  and  smooths  the  rest.  We  now  OM 
pktme  in  the  same  sense. 

17  More  la  to  be  said  than  auger  will  suffer  me  to  say. 
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and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  and  sleeping  upon  benches 
after  noon,  that  thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly 
which  thou  would*st  truly  know.  What  a  devil  hast  thou  to 
do  with  the  time  of  the  day  ?  Unless  hoiu^s  were  cups  of 
sack,  and  minutes  capons,  and  the  blessed  Sun  himself  a  fair 
hot  wench  in  flame-colour'd  taffeta,  I  see  no  reason  why 
thou  should'st  l)e  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the 
day. 

Fed.  Indeed  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal ;  for  we  that 
take  purses  go  by  the  Moon  and  the  seven  stars,  and  not  by 
Phoebus, — he,  (Jiat  wandering  knight  so  fair}  And  I  pr*y thee, 
sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  Kmg, — as,  God  save  thy  Grace, — 
Majesty,  I  should  say,  for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none,  ^ 

Prince,  What,  none?  ,  . 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  so  much  as  will  serve  to  be  pro- 
logue to  an  ^gg  and  butter.^ 

Prince.  Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly,  roundly. 

FaL  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  King,  let  not 
us  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body  be  call'd  thieves  of  the 
day's  beauty :  *  let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the 
shade,  minions  of  the  Moon ;  and  let  men  say  we  be  men  of 
good  government,  being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble 
and  chaste  mistress  the  Moon,  under  whose  countenance  we 
—-steal. 

Prince,  Thou  say'st  well,  and  it  holds  well  too;  for  the 
fortune  of  us  that  are  the  Moon's  men  doth  ebb  and  flow  like 
the  sea,  being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  the  Moon.  As, 
for  proof  now :  A  piu*se  of  gold  most  resolutely  snatch'd  on 
Monday  night,  and  most  dissolutely  spent  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing ;  got  with  swearing  Lay  by,  and  spent  with  crying  Bring 
in  ;  *  now  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  by- 
and-by  in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  says't  true,  la«L..«AQdJs  not  my 
Hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench? 


1  Falstaff,  with  ^reat  propriety,  according  to  vulgar  astronomy,  calls  the 
Sun  a  wandering  kmght.     The  wonis  may  be  part  of  some  forgotten  balla<l. 

*  Not  so  much  grac^  a^  will  serve  for  saying  grace  before  meat.  Eggs 
and  butter  appear  to  have  been  h  favourite  luiich.  — Roundly,  in  the  next  line, 
is  speak  plaimify  or  bluntly. 

*  Faistaff  18  an  inveterate  p'ayer  upon  words,  as  here  between  night  and 
Inighl,  beauty  and  booty.  A  squire  of  the  body  originally  meant  Mn  attendant 
on  a  knight.  —  As  to  Diana's  foresters^  Hall  the  chronicler  tells  of  a  pageant 
exhibited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  wherein  were  certain  persons  called 
Diana's  knights. 

^  L^y  iiy  h  A  nautical  phrase  for  to  slacken  sail^  and  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  be  still,  or  keep  quiet,  something  like  the  phrase  of  our  time,  ""  lie 
low  and  keep  dark;"  as'  in  Henry  VHI.,  Act  iii.  scene  1,  Song:  "Even  the 
billows  of  the  sea  hung  their  heads,  and  then  Uiy  by."  —  Britg  in  was  a  ca'l 
to  the  drawers  to  bring  in  more  unne. 
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Prince,  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  castk* 
And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  dm-ance?* 

FaL  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag !  what,  in  thy  quips  and 
thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have  I  to  do  with  a  buff  jerkin? 

Prince,  Why,  what  a  jwx  have  I  to  do  with  my  Hostess  of 
the  tavern? 

Fed,  Well,  thou  hast  call'd  her  to  a  reckoning  many  a  time 
and  oflb. 

Prince,  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 

FaJI,  No  ;  I'll  give  thee  thy  due ;  thou  hast  paid  all  there. 

Prince,  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my  coin  would  stretch; 
«nd  where  it  would  not  I  have  us'd  my  credit. 

Fed,  Yea,  and  so  usM  it,  that,  were  it  not  here  apparent  that 
thou  art  heir  apparent,  —  But,  I  pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,  shall 
there  be  gallows  standing  in  England  when  thou  art  King? 
and  resolution  thus  fobbed  as  it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old 
father  antic  the  law?  Do  not  thou,  when  thou  art  King, hang 
a  thiefl 

Prince,  No ;  thou  shalt. 

FaL  ShaU  I?  O  rare!  By  the  Lord,  Fll  be  a  bravf 
judge. 

Prince.  Thou  judgest  false  already:  I  mean,  thou  shaH 
have  the  hanging  of  tlie  thieves,  and  so  become  a  rare  bang- 
man. 

FaL  Well,  Hal,  well ;  and  in  some  sort  it  jumps  with  mj 
humour ;  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  Court,  I  can  tell  you. 

Prince.  For  ol)taining  of  suits  ? 

FaL  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits ;  whereof  the  hangman  haA 
no  letm  wanlrobe.''  'Sblood,^  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib- 
cat  or  a  lugg*d  bear.* 

^  Shakespeare  has  several  nllusions  to  the  claiwical  honey  of  Hybla,  tbt 
name  of  a  district  in  Siiily  wiiere  the  honuv,  ce  ebrated  by  the  poets  foriti 
superior  quality,  was  found.  Thus,  in  ./utius  CioMar,  v.  1 :  "  But,  for  yoof 
wuris,  they  rob  the  Ilybhi  bees,  and  leave  th^m  honeylem.**  —  It  is  ceftaio 
that  in  this  play,  as  originally  written,  Falstaff  bore  the  name  of  Oldcastte; 
and  '^  old  lad  of  the  cattle  '*  is  no  duubt  a  relic  of  that  naming.  See  the 
Introduction. 

8  A  btiff  jerkin  wns  a  jerkin  or  coat  made  of  ox-hide,  and  waft  commoolf 
worn  by  sherifTH  oiKcers.  It  seems  to  have  be^n  called  a  robt  of  dmmnet^ 
both  tieVause  of  its  ^eat  dnrnbility^  and  because  it  was  the  wearer's  busineis 
to  put  debtors  and  criminals  in  ffuratice. 

7  There  is  a  quibble  here  between  suits  in  the  sense  of  petUiom^  and  the 
ptits  of  chthtSy  which  the  hangman  inherited  from  fho>e  whom  he  executed' 
Waitinji;  in  the  Court  fur  the  granting  of  one's  petitions  used  to  be  as  tedioul 
as  "  the  l.iw's  delay." 

8  As  a  sort  of  compromise  between  reverence  and  pmfanitv,  various  ONthf 
became  so  curtniled  and  disguised  in  the  u.se,  that  their  original  meaning 
was  almost  lost.  Among  these.  'Sbltxtti  and  Zimmls  were  very  common,  X^ 
original  forms  being  "  God's  blood  "  and  "  God's  wounds."  ^Sliyhi^  "  God'i 
light,"  was  another. 

•  A  ^Uhcnt  is  a  male  cat.  Ttmi  cat  is  now  the  usual  term.  Ray  has  th** 
proverbuil  phrase. '-  *s  melancholy  as  a  gibd  cat."    In  Skerwood'a  *UuflV 
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Prince.  Or  an  old  lion,  or  a  lover's  lute. 

F€iL  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  hagpipe.^^ 

Prince.  What  saj'st  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  melancholy  of 
Moor-ditch?" 

Fed.  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes,  and  art  indeed 
the  most  comparative,'*  rascalliest,  sweet  young  prince.  But, 
Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity.  I  would  to 
Grod  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  were 
to  be  bought.  An  old  lord  of  the  Council  rated  me  the  other 
day  in  the  street  about  you,  sir ;  but  I  mark'd  him  not :  and 
yet  he  talk'd  very  wisely ;  but  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet 
he  talk'd  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too. 

Prince.  Thou  didst  well ;  for  wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets, 
and  no  man  regards  it. 

Pal.  O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,'^  and  art  indeed  able 
to  corrupt  a  sunt.  Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me, 
Hal :  Grod  forgive  thee  for  it !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I 
knew  nothing ;  and  now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly, 
little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked.  I  must  give  over  this 
life,  and  I  will  give  it  over ;  by  the  Lord,  an  I  do  not,  I  am  a 
villain :  I'll  be  damn'd  for  never  a  king^s  son  in  Christendom. 

Prince.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow,  Jack  ? 

FaL  Zounds,  where  thou  wilt,  lad,  Pll  make  one ;  an  I  do 
not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me.^^ 

Prince.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee ;  from  pray- 
ing to  purse-taking. 

Miter  PoiNTZ  at  some  distance, 

FaL  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal :  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man 
to  labour  in  his  vocation.     [^Sees  Pointz  coming.']     Pointz  ! 

omd  Frendi  Dictionary  we  have  "  a  gU)be  or  old  male  caty  It  was  certainly 
A  name  not  bestowed  upon  a  cat  early  in  life,  as  we  may  be  assured  by  tiie 
melancholy  character  a^^cribed  to  it.  —  A  lagged  bear  was  probably  a  bear 
made  cr«s  by  having  his  ears  pulled  or  plucked. 

"^^  LincolHsftire  bagpipet  is  a  proverbial  saying;  the  allusion  is  ms  yet  un* 
explained. 

11  The  hai'e  was  esteemed  a  melancholy  animal,  from  her  solitary  sitting 
in  her  fonn;  and,  according  to  the  phvsic  of  the  time->,  the  flesh  of  it  wan 
supposed  to  gen^'rate  melancholy.  —  .ifoorditck^  a  part  of  the  ditch  surround- 
ing the  city  of  London,  opened  to  an  unwholesome  mora<*s,  and  therefore 
had  an  air  of  melancholy.  Thus  in  Taylor's  Penntftesse  P Ugriinn ge,  I6\fi: 
'*  My  body  being  tired  with  travel,  and  iny  mind  attired  with  moody  muddy, 
Moore-diich  meUmcholy.^'' 

13  Compni'ative  is  used  here  for  one  who  is  fowl  of  mnhng  comparisons. 

1*  That  iff,  a  naughty  trick  of  repHition^  referring,  no  doubt,  to  what  the 
prince  keeps  doing  throughout  this  scene;  namely,  iterating,  retorting,  and 
distorting  Falstaff 's  words. 

W  To  baffle  is  to  use  contempt uou.«»ly,  or  treit  with  ignominy;  to  un- 
knig^t.  It  was  originally  a  punishment  of  infamy  inflictbd  on  recreant 
koigbts,  one  part  of  which  was  hanging  them  up  by  the  heels.  —  '*rU  maki 
"  is  the  same  as  **  Til  be  one." 

17 
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Now  shall  we  know  if  Grodshill  have  set  a  matc1i<^  0,  if  men 
were  to  be  savetl  by  merit,  what  hole  in  Hell  were  hot  enough 
for  him  ?  This  is  the  most  omiiipotent  villain  that  ever  cried 
Stand  /  to  a  true  man. 

Prince,  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

Poiniz.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hal.  —  What  says  Monsieur 
llemorse?  Wliat  says  Sir  John  Sack-and-Sugar  ?  ^'  Jack, 
how  agrees  the  Devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul,  that  thou  Bold- 
est him  on  Grood- Friday  last  for  a  cup  of  Madeira  and  a  co!*! 
capon's  leg  ? 

Prince.  Sir  John  stands  to  his  word ;  the  Devil  shsll  have 
his  bargain ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs:  he 
will  give  the  Devil  his  due. 

Pointz,  Then  art  thou  damn'd  for  keeping  thy  word  with 
the  Devil. 

Prince.  Else  he  had  been  damn'd  for  cozening  the  Devil 

Pointz.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morning,  by  four 
o'clock,  early  at  Gads-hill !  ^^  There  are  pilgrims  going  to 
Canterbury  vnth  rich  offerings,  and  traders  riding  to  London 
with  fat  purses :  I  have  visards  for  you  all,  you  have  honei 
for  yourselves.  Gadshill  lies  to-night  in  Rochester:  I  have 
bespoke  supper  to-morrow  night  in  f^tcheap :  we  may  do  it 
as  secure  as  sleep.  K  you  will  go,  1  will  stuff  your  parses 
full  of  crowns ;  if  you  will  not,  tarry  at  home  and  be  ha^d. 

Fed.  Hear  ye,  Yedwai'd :  ^®  if  I  tarry  at  home,  and  go  not» 
I'U  hang  you  for  going. 

Pointz,  You  will,  chops  ? 

Fed.  Ilal,  wilt  thou  make  one  ? 

Prince.  Who,  I  rob ?     la  thief?  not  I,  by  my  faith. 

Fed.  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fellowslup 
in  thee,  nor  thou  cam'st  not  of  the  blood  royal,  if  thou  dar'^ 
not  stand  for  ten  shillings.^® 

Prince.  Well  then,  once  in  my  days  I'll  be  a  madcap. 

16  Setfing  a  match  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  technicalities  of  thier- 
eiy.  Thus  in  Rntsey's  Ghost,  a  tract  printed  about  1606 :  **  I  have  been 
muny  times  beholding  to  tapsters  and  chamberlains  for  directions  and  wtting 
of  malchesV 

1^  A  deal  of  learned  ink  Ims  been  shed  in  discussing  what  Sir  John*8  &■ 
vou.ite  beverage  might  be.  Nares  has  pretty  much  proved  it  to  have  beeo 
the  Spanish  wine  now  called  Shen'y.  Thus  in  Blount's  Glo8»ograpki*ii 
**  Sherrtf  sack,  so  called  from  Xerts,  a  town  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  where  that 
kind  ot  sack  is  male.**  And  in  Gervase  Markham's  EnyUtli  ILmumift* 
*'  Your  best  sacks  are  of  Strts  in  Spaine.'*  An*J  indeed  FalstafT  expressly 
calls  it  sheiTis-sack.  The  latter  pai  t  of  the  name,  sack,  is  thought  to  havfl 
come  from  its  being  a  dry  wine,  vin  sec ;  iind  it  was  formerly  written  Mdb. 

17  Gads-hill  wms  a  wooded  place  on  the  road  fVom  London  to  Kocliesteii 
much  noted  as  a  resort  of  highwaymen. 

W  Yedward  was  a  familiar  corruption  of  Edward. 
^  Falstaff  is  quibbling  on  the  word  n>yaL    The  real  or  royal  was  oi  tkl 
Talue  of  ten  shUlin</8. 
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P^cL  Whj,  that's  w€ll  said.   ' 

Ptinct.  Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tarry  at  home. 

FaL  Bj  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a  traitor  then,  when  thou  art 
•King. 

J^rince.  I  care  not. 

J^ointz,  Sir  John,  I  pr'y  thee,  leave  the  Prince  and  me  alone : 
I  will  lay  him  down  such  reasons  for  this  adventure,  that  he 
shall  go. 

FaL  Well,  God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  persuasion,  and  liim 
t3:e  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou  speakest  may  move,  and 
what  he  hears  may  be  believed ;  that  the  true  Prince  may, 
for  recreation-sake,  prove  a  false  thief;  for  the  poor  abuses 
of  the  time  want  countenance.  Farewell :  you  shall  find  me 
in  Elastcheap. 

Priivce»  Farewell,  thou  latter  Spring!  Farewell,  All-hal- 
lown  Sununer !  *  \Exii  Falstaff. 

PoirUz.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord,  ride  with  us  to- 
morrow :  I  have  a  jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot  manage  alone. 
Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gadshill  shall  rob  those  men 
that  we  have  already  waylaid:  yourself  and  I  will  not  be 
there ;  and  when  they  have  the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob 
them,  cut  this  head  from  my  shoulders. 

Princfi,  How  shall  we  part  with  them  in  setting  forth  ? 

Pointz,  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before  or  after  them,  and 
appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  wherein  it  is  at  our  pleasure 
to  fail ;  and  then  will  they  adventure  upon  the  exploit  them- 
selves ;  which  they  shall  have  no  sooner  achieved,  but  we'll 
set  upon  them. 

Prince,  Ay,  but  'tis  like  that  they  will  know  us  by  our 
horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other  appointment,  to  be 
ourselves. 

Pointz.  Tut  I  our  horses  they  shall  not  see ;  I'll  tie  them  in 
the  wood :  our  visards  we  will  change,  after  we  leave  them ; 
Imd,  sirrah,^  I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,^  to  im- 
mask  our  noted  outward  garments. 

Prince.  But  I  doubt  they  will  be  too  hard  for  us. 

Pointz.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to  be  as  true- 
bred  cowards  as  ever  turn'd  back ;  and  for  the  third,  if  he  fight 
longer  than  he  sees  reason,  I'll  forswear  arms.  The  virtue  of 
this  jest  will  be,  the  incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat 
rogue  will  tell  us  when  we  meet  at  supper :  how  thirty,  at 

V  That  is,  late  Summer;  AU-haJUitwn  meaning  All-saints,  which  festival  it 
fli»  1st  of  November. 

A  This  passage  shours  that  sii'rah  was  sometimes  used  merely  in  a  play 
fill,  familiar  way,  without  implying  any  lack  of  respect. 

S*  For  the  nence  signified  tor  the  occasion,  for  the  once. 
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least,  he  fought  with ;  what  wards,^  what  blows,  what  eztreiDi 
ities  he  endured ;  aud  in  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  jest** 

Prince.  Well,  I'll  go  with  thee :  provide  us  all  things  neeea* 
sary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow  night  ^  in  Eastcheap ;  there  HI 
sup.     Farewell. 

Pointz.  Farewell,  my  lord  [^Exit  Ponrre. 

Prince.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
The  unyok*d  humour  of  your  idleness : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  Sun, 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  Uie  world, 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapour  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him.  ! 

K  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ;  , 

But,  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off. 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised. 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes ;  * 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 
I'll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill. 
Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will.  [S^ 

Scene  III.     The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Pcdace, 

Enter  the  King,  Nohthumberland,  Worcester,  HoTSf^^^ 

Blunt,  and  Others. 

King,  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate. 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities. 
And  you  have  found  me ;  for,  accordingly. 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but  be  sure 

28   Wnvch  is  guards ;  that  is,  modes  or  postures  of  defence, 

24  Rrpnuf  is  confutation.    To  refute,  to  refell,  to  disallow,  were  anci 
synonyines  of  to  reprove. 

26  'Editors  pfeneraliy  have  thought  this  shotild  be  to-night^  as  referring 
the  time  when  the  robbery  is  to  be  committed;  whereas  it  plainly  refers 
the  night  after,  when  the  Prince  is  to  enjoy  "  the  virtue  of  the  jest,"  whi^ 
is  the  matter  that  most  interests  him  and  invites  him  onward. 

28  Iftpes  is  used  simply  for  expectationsj  no  uncommon  use  of  the 
Rven  at  tne  present  day. 
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I  will  from  henceforth  ratlier  be  myself, 
Mighty  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition ;  ^ 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down. 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud. 

War,  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little  deserves 
*rhe  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  us'd  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness  too  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

North,  My  good  lord,  — 

King,  Worcester,  get  thee  gone ;  for  I  do  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye : 
O  sir,  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory, 
And  Majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow.* 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us :  when  we  need 
Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you.  — 

\_Exit  WORCESTEB. 

[  To  North.]  You  were  about  to  speak. 

North,  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  Highness*  name  demanded. 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took. 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  is  deliver'd  to  your  Majesty : 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision  * 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

llot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners : 
But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd. 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin  new  reap'd 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home :  * 
He  was  {)erfiimed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  p3uncet-box,*  which  ever  and  anon 


^  The  King  means  that  he  will  rather  be  what  his  office  requires,  thau 
what  bis  natural  dispo-sition  prompts  him  to  be.  For  this  use  of  condition^ 
tee  pnge  108,  note  19. 

»  Frontier  seems  to  be  here  used  very  much  in  the  sense  of  confronting 
or  outfacing, 

'  Envy  is  doubtless  used  here  for  malice,  the  sense  it  more  commonly 
bears  in  Shakespeare.  See  page  151,  note  1.  —  Mispiision  is  misj/rising  or 
pr%dngamis$ ;  mistaking. 

*  The  courtier's  beard,  according  to  the  fashion  in  the  Poet's  time,  would 
not  be  closel}*  shaved,  but  shorn  or  trimmed^  and  would  therefore  show  like  a 
■tttbble-land  new  reap'd 

*  A  potmcet-dox  was  a  box  perforated  with  small  holes,  fuT  caTrym^vivvkS^ 
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lie  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again ; 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there 

Took  it  in  snuff.®     And  still  he  smil'd  and  talk*d ; 

And,  as  the  soldiere  bare  dead  bodies  by, 

lie  caird  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 

J^etwixt  the  wind  luid  his  nobility. 

\\'ith  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  (juestionM  me  ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 

]My  prisoners  in  your  Majesty's  behalf. 

1  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 

To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay, 

Answered  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what, 

He  should  or  he  should  not ;  for't  made  me  mad 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman 

Of  guns  and  drums  and  wounds  (God  save  the  mark !) 

And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise ; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 

This  villainous  salt-petre  should  be  digged 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 

So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns. 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 

I  answer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said ; 

And  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 

Come  current  for  an  accusation 

Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  Majesty. 

Elunt,  The  circumstance  considered,  good  my  lord, 
Whatever  lord  Harry  Percy  then  had  said 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place, 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  re-told. 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wi'ong,  or  any  way  impeach 
Wliat  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

King,  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners ; 
But  with  proviso  and  exception, 
That  we  at  our  own  charge  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer ; 

or  othor  perfumes  then  in  fashion.     Warburton  says  that  "varions  aroma  ^ 
powders  were  thus  used  in  snuffs  long  before  tobacco  was  thus  used.'* 

^  Took  it  in  snuffy  means  no  more  than  snuj^ed  it  up:  but  there  is  a  qaii 
ble  on  the  phrase,  which  was  equivalent  to  taking  hnjfat  it,  in  familiar 
trn  speech;  to  bo  angry,  to 'take  offence. 
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Wlio,  on  Diy  soul,  hath  wilfully  betraj'd 
rhe  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower ; ' 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  Earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.*     Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treason  ?  and  indent  with  fears,* 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves? 
N'o,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend 
Wliose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot  Revolted  Mortimer  I 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege. 
But  by  the  chance  of  war :  to  prove  that  true, 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those  woonds. 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took. 
When  on  the  gentle  Sevem'»  sedgy  bank. 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour  ^* 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they  drink. 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood ; 
Who  then,  affi*ighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  '^  in  the  hollow  bank 

7  The  reputed  mngic  of  Glendower  is  thus  set  forth  by  Holinshed; 
"Owen  conveied  hiniselfe  out  of  the  waie  into  his  knowen  lurking  places, 
and  (aa  was  thought)  through  art  ma^ke  he  caused  such  foule  weather  of 
winds,  tempest,  raine,  snow,  and  haile  to  be  raised  tor  the  annoiance  of  the 
kings  armie,  that  the  like  had  not  beene  heard  of;  in  such  sort,  that  the  king 
was  constreined  to  retume  home.** 

8  The  Mortimer,  who  had  been  sent  into  Wales,  was  not  the  Earl  of 
March,  but  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  the  EarL,  nnd  therefore  perhaps 
dintrusted  bv  the  King,  as  the  natural  protector  of  his  nephew.  At  this  time 
the  Earl  of  March  was  but  about  ten  years  old,  and  was  held  in  safe  keeping 
at  Windsor.  The  mistake  runs  through  Holinshed's  chapter  on  the  reign  of 
Heniy  \V, 

9  I'd  indent  with  is  to  make  a  covenant  or  compact  with  any  one :  here 
it  seems  to  benr  the  sense  of  to  compromise  or  tnnkt  ttrnu.  —  Shakespeare 
sometimes  uses  subject  and  object  inteR'hangeably ;  as  in  Macbeth^  Act  i 
scene  8:  "  Present./em'i  are  less  than  horrible  im  <ginin«rs; "  where  fears  is 
put  for  dan;^tfrs,  that  is.  the  things  or  per-ons  feared  And  so  in  the  text 
fears  apparently  means  objects  of  fear.  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
m  the  text  evidently  is,  —  "  Shall  we  buy  off  traitors,  or  make  tenns  with 
persons  once  danjrerous  indeed,  but  who  hHve  now  forfeited  and  lost  whatso- 
ever rendered  them  formidable?  " 

1®  Shikespeure  Hgain  uses  cniftmnd  for  spending  or  consuming  time  in 
CmiolaHuSy  Act  i.  scene  6:  '^  How  could'st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour?  '* 

n  The  same  image  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  Loyal  Sulnect: 
'*The  Volga  trembled  at  his  terror,  and  hid  his  seven  curled  heads.**  Like- 
wise in  one  of  Jonson*s  Masques: 

**  The  rivers  run  as  smoothed  by  his  hand, 
OuJj  their  heads  sure  crisptd  by  his  stroke.** 
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Blooil-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 

Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy 

Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds ; 

Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 

Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly : 

Then  let  him  not  be  slander'd  with  revolt. 

Kmg,  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost  belle  him; 
He  n(!ver  did  encounter  with  Glendower : 
I  tell  thee, 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  Devil  alone 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  asham'd !     But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer : 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means. 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you.  —  My  Lord  Northumberland, 
We  license  your  departure  witli  your  son.  ^ 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you'll. hear  of  it. 

[^ExewU  the  King,  Blunt,  and  2VaMi 

Hot,  An  if  the  Devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them :  I  will  after  straight, 
And  tell  him  so ;  for  I  will  ease  my  heart, 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 

North.  What,  drunk  with  choler !  stay,  and  pause  awhik : 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Re-enter  Worcester. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer  I 

'Zounds,  I  will  speak  of  him ;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him : 
Yea,  on  his  part  I'll  empty  all  these  veins, 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'  the  dust, 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  King, 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 

North.    \_To  WoR.]    Brother,  &e   King  hath  made  p^ 
nephew  mad. 

Wor.  Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was  gone  ? 

Hot.  He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners ; 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd  pale, 
And  on  my  face  he  turn'd  an  eye  of  death, 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

Wor.  I  cannot  blame  liim.     Was  he  not  proclaim'd, 
By  Richard  that  is  dead,  the  next  of  blood  ?  " 

u  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  was  declared  heir  apparent  ^ 
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Norths  He  was ;  I  heard  the  proclamation : 
And  then  it  was,  when  the  unhappy  King  — 
Whose  wrongs  in  us  ^^  God  pardon !  —  did  set  forth 
Upon  his  Irish  expedition ; 
From  whence  he  intercepted  did  return 
To  be  depos'd,  and  shortly  murdered. 

Wor,  And  for  whose  death  we  in  the  world's  wide  mouth 
Live  scandaliz'd  and  foully  spoken  of. 

Hot.  But.  soft !  I  pray  you ;  did  King  Richard  then 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ? 

North,  He  did ;  myself,  did  hear  it 

Hot,  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  King, 
That  wish'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starv'd. 
But  shall  it  be,  that  you,  that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man, 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murderous  subornation, — shall  it  be, 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo, 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means, 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  ? 
O,  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  so  low, 
To  show  the  line  and  the  predicament 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  King ! 
Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days, 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come, 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power 
Did  gage  them  both  ^^  in  an  unjust  behalf, — 
As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  have  done,  — 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke?^ 
And  shall  it  in  more  shame  be  further  spoken, 
That  you  are  fool'd,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent  ? 
No ;  yet  time  serves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banish'd  honours,  and  restore  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again ; 

crown  in  1385;  but  was  killed  in  Ireland  in  1898.  The  person  proclaimed 
by  Richard  II.,  previous  to  his  last,  voyage  to  Ireland,  was  £</mwna  Mortimer 
son  of  Koger,  who  was  then  but  seven  years  old :  he  was  not  Lady  Percy'e 
brother,  but  her  nephew.     See  note  8. 

18  That  is,  the  wrongs  which  we  inflicted  on  him ;  the  Percys  having 
been  the  chief  supporters  of  Bolingbroke  in  his  usurpation. 

1^  To  gnge  is  to  pledgCy  or  commit.  Engaged  occurs  afterwards  in  much 
the  same  sense.    See  page  103,  note  23. 

^  The  canker  is  the  aug-rose ;  the  rose  of  the  hedge,  not  of  the  garden. 
So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  i.  3,  the  sullen  John  Hays  of  Don  Pedro,  **  1 
had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  in  his  Grace.** 
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Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdain'd  contempt  ^* 
Of  this  proud  King,  who  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  alL  the  debt  he  owes  to  you 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths* 
Therefore,  1  say,  — 

Wor.  Peace,  cousin !  say  no  more. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit 
As  to  o*erwalk  a  current  roai'int;  loud 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night,  or  sink  or  swim !  — 
Send  danger  from  the  East  unto  the  West, 
So  honour  cross  it  from  the  North  to  South, 
And  let  them  grapple.     O,  the  blood  more  stirs. 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare ! 

North.  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hot.  By  Heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac*d  Moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks ; 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities : 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship ! 

Wor.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here, 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend.  — 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Ifot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor.  Those  same  noble  Scots 

That  are  your  prisoners,  — 

Hot.  Til  keep  them  all : 

By  Heaven,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them ; 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not : 
ril  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor.  You  start  away, 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes. 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep ;  — 

Hot.  Nay,  I  will ;  that's  flat 

He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 
Forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer ; 

^  In  the  old  writers  we  very  oflen  meet  with  the  active  and  iMUsive  Ibn 
both  of  i>articiples  and  adjectives,  used  interchangeably.     So,  here,  (S$dai0 
for  diidaififuL    See  page  189,  note  16.    Also  page  220,  note  6. 
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But  T  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I'll  holla  Mortimer! 
Nay, 

m  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer^  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 
Wor,  Hear  you,  cousin ;  a  word. 

Hot.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy,*'' 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke : 
And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  *®  Prince  of  Wales, 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 
rd  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale.** 

War,  Farewell,  kinsman :  I  will  talk  bo  you 
When  you  are  better  tempered  to  attend. 

North,  Why,  what  a  wasp-stung  and  impatient  fool  * 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood. 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own ! 

Hot,  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and  scourged  with  rods, 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke.^* 
In  Richard's  time,  —  what  do  ye  call  the  place  ?  — 
A  plague  upon't !  — it  is  in  Glostershire ;  — 
'Twas  where  the  madcap  duke  his  uncle  kept,^ 
His  uncle  York ;  —  where  I  first  bow'd  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravenspurg. 

Nordi,  At  Berkley-castle. 

Hot  You  say  true.  — 
Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy  ^ 

i'  To  defy  wa8  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  to  renounce,  reject,  refute. 
Thus  Constance,  in  Kiny  John:  "  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress." 

18  The  meHning  and  force  of  this  epithet  are  well  shown  by  John  Florio, 
•n  his  First  Finiites,  1678:  **  What  weapons  bear  they?  Some  sword  and 
da?p;er,  some  sioord  and  buckler,  —  What  weapon  is  that  buckler  t  A  clown- 
ish dastardly  weapon,  and  not  fit  f«>r  a  gentleman/' 

1^  Hotspur  is  here  speaking  out  of  his  anger  and  impatience:  not  that  he 
could  seriously  think  ot  doing  what  he  says ;  for  he  is  the  soul  of  honour, 
and  incapable  of  any  thing  mean. 

®*  The  fir«t  anarto  has  wasp-stung ;  the  other  old  copies,  wnsp-Umgue  and 
wnsp-ionyu'd.  Wasp-tongue  fits  very  well,  the  sense  bemg  that  his  tongue  is 
wispish,  or  his  speech  as  stinging  as  a  wasp.  But  wasp-stung,  meaning  that 
he  acts  like  one  stung  by  wasps,  coheres  rather  better  with  what  follows. 

21  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  King  of  this  play,  was  surnamed  Bolingbroke 
from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  bom  In  like  man- 
ner, his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  was  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
which  was  the  city  of  Ghent  in  Flanders. 

22  Shakespeare  uses  kept  several  times  in  the  sense  of  dwelt.  Thus,  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  iii.  scene  3:  *'  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
that  ever  kept  with  men." 

28  Cttntiy  wa3  used  for  sugar ;  and  "  candy  deal  of  courtesy  '*  ia  **  deal  of 
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This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  I 

Look,  When  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age^ 

And,  Gentle  Harry  Percy^  and.  Kind  cottsin,  — 

O,  the  Devil  take  such  cozeners !  —  God  forgive  me  I— 

Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 

Wor,  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again : 
We'll  stay  your  leisure. 

Hot,  I  have  done,  i'  faith. 

Wor.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  prisoners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransom  straight, 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland ;  which,  for  divers  reasons 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  assur'd. 
Will  easily  be  granted.  —  [7b  North.]     You,  my  lord, 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd, 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well-belov'd, 
Th'  Archbishop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is't  not? 

Wor,  True ;  who  bears  hard 

His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  Lord  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation,^ 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down ; 
And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

Hot,  I  smeirt :  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 

North,  Before  the  game's  a-lbot,  thou  still  lett'st  slip.* 

Hot,  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble  plot  — 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland  and  of  York, 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha? 

Wor,  And  so  they  shalL 

Hot,  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd. 

Wor,  And  'tis  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed. 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head ;  ^ 
For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can, 
The  Bang  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt ; 
And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied, 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home. 
And  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

sugared  courtesy.'*  So,  in  Hamlet:  **Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  abstO^ 
pomp.'* 

24  In  the  sense  of  conjecture  or  inference. 

26  This  phrase  is  taken  from  hunting-  To  let  slip  is  to  loose  a  greyhonu' 
when  the  game  is  ready  fbr  the  chase.  Unless  ttie  fox  is  a-fwA^  or  out  of  bii 
hulc,  the  hunters  cannot  ^et  at  him. 

^  That  is,  save  their  heads  by  making  prompt  headway  in  rwistaiiM. 
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ffot.  He  does,  he  does :  we'll  be  revenged  on  him. 

Wot,  Cousin,^  farewell.    No  further  go  in  this 
Fhan  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
WTien  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  suddenly,) 
m  steal  to  Glendower  and  Lord  Mortimer ; 
IVhere  you  and  Douglas  and  our  powers  at  once, 
§is  I  will  fashion  it,  shall  happily  meet, 
Fo  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms, 
Wliich  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North,  Farewell,  good  brother :  we  shall  thrive,  I  trust. 

Hot,  Uncle,  adieu.  —  O,  let  the  hours  be  short, 
rill  fields  and  blows  and  groans  applaud  our  sport !   \ExeunL 


ACT  n.     Scene  L    Rochester,    An  Inn  -  Yard. 
Enter  a  Garrier,  vnth  a  Lantern  in  his  Hand. 

1.  Car,  Heigh  ho!  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day.  Til  be 
hanged :  Charles'  wain  ^  is  over  the  new  chimney,  and  yet  our 
horse  not  pack'd.  —  What,  ostler ! 

Ost,  [  Within,']  Anon,  anon. 

1  Car.  I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a  few  flocks 
in  the  point :  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all 
cess.' 

MfUer  another  Carrier, 

2  Car,  Pease  and  beans  are  as  dank '  here  as  a  dog,  and 
that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots :  this  house  is 
tamed  upside  down,  since  Robin  ostler  died. 

1  Car,  Poor  fellow !  never  joy'd  since  the  price  of  oats 
rose:  *  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car,  I  think  this  is  the  most  villainous  house  in  all  Lon- 
don road  for  fleas :  I  am  stung  like  a  tench.^ 

^  This  was  a  common  address  in  Shakespeare^s  time  to  nephews,  nieces 
and  grandchildren. 

1  Charks'  Wain  was  the  vulgar  nnme  for  the  constellation  called  th« 
Great  Bear.    It  is  a  corruption  or  Chn'lei'  or  ChurVs  Wain. 

2  The  voithers  of  a  horse  is  the  rid^e  between  the  shoulder  bones  at  the 
bottom  of  the  neck,  right  under  the  point  of  the  saddle.  Wrung  as  thus  used 
is  the  same  as  galtd.  So,  in  Hamlet :  "  Let  the  gaWd  jade  wince,  our  with- 
ers are  untorung.^*  —  FUtcks  are  flakes  or  locks  of  wool.  —  Cess  is  an  old  word 
for  tax  or  subsidy;  the  original  of  assess.  When  an  assessment  was  exorbit 
tant,  it  was  said  to  be  out  of  all  cess ;  excessive. 

8  Dank  is  nuAst^  damp.  The  dog  was  probably  as  much  oven<  orked  in 
comparisons  three  cenruries  ago  as  he  is  n'>w. 

*  The  price  of  grain  was  very  hijjli  in  1596;  which  may  have  put  Shake> 
qteare  upon  making  poor  Robin  thus  die  of  one  idea. 

<  Some  fresh-Witter  fish  are  at  certain  seasons  infested  w*th  a  sort  of  lice 
and  so  might  be  said  to  be  stung. 
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1  Car,  Like  a  tench !  by  the  Mass,  there  is  ne'er  a  king  in 
Chiistendom  could  be  better  bit  than  I  have  been  since  the 
first  cock.  —  What,  ostler !  come  away  and  be  hang'd,  come 
away. 

2  Gar,  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  ginger, 
to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing-cross.* 

1  Car,  'Odsbody,'  the  turkeys  in  my  pannier  are  quite 
starved.^  —  What,  ostler!  A  plague  on  thee!  hast  thou  never 
an  eye  in  thy  head  ?  canst  not  hear  ?  An  'twere  not  as  good 
a  deed  as  drink  to  break  the  pate  of  thee,  I  am  a  very  viUaio. 
Come,  and  be  hang'd :  hast  no  faith  in  thee  ? 

Enter  Gadshill. 

Gads,  Good  morrow,  carriers.     What's  o'clock  ? 
1  Car,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock.* 

Gads,  I  pr'y  thee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see  my  gelding  in 
the  stable. 

1  Car.  Nay,  soft !  I  pray  ye :  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that,  i'  faith. 

Gads,  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car,  Ay,  when?  canst  tell?  Lend  me  thy  lantenif 
quoth 'a  ?  marry,  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  first 

Gads,  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to  come  to 
London  ? 

2  Car,  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I  warrant 
thee.  —  Come,  neighbour  Muggs,  we'll  call  up  the  gentlemen: 
they  will  along  wifli  company,  for  they  have  great  charge. 

\_ExeurU  OarrierL 

Gads,  WTiat,  ho !  chamberlain  ! 

Cham,  [  Within,^  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse.^® 

Gads,  That's  even  as  fair  as  —  at  hand,  quoth  the  chamber- 
lain ;  for  thou  variest  no  more  from  picking  of  purses  than 
giving  direction  doth  from  labouring;  thou  lay'st  the  plot 
how.^^ 

•  A  raze  of  ffinger  ia  said  to  have  been  a  term  for  a  package  of  ginger} 
how  large  does  not  apix'ar:  not  to  be  confounded  with  race,  a  rooL — Char- 
ing-croB8  was  an  ancient  shrine,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of 
Eleanor,  Queen  of  Kdward  the  First.  Though  the  spot  is  now  in  the  heart 
of  London,  three  centuries  ago  it  was  in  the  outskirts  of  the  dt}',  towardl 
Westminster. 

7  Another  disguised  oath,  whittled  down  from  God's  body.  See  page  264, 
note  8. 

8  Turkevs  were  not  broup:ht  into  England  until  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIIl. 

9  The  Carrier  has  just  said,  — "  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I'll  be 
hang'd  "     Probably  he  suspects  Gadshill,  and  tries  to  mislead  him. 

i<^  A  si  «ng  phrase  of  the  time,  often  found  in  old  plays. 

11  Chamberlain  was  a  term  applied  to  certain  tavern  officers;  probably 
much  the  same  as  bar-keeper  in  our  time.  As  here  reprenented,  chamberiHiM 
often  concerted  with  highwaymen  for  the  wuj'Iaying  of  travellers,  themselrtf 
•baring  in  the  profits. 
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Enter  Chamberlain, 

Oham,  Good  morrow,  Master  Gadshill.  It  holds  current^ 
that  I  told  jou  yesternight :  there's  a  franklin  ^  in  the  wild  of 
Kent  hath  brought  three  hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold :  I 
beiurd  him  tell  it  to  one  of  his  company  last  night  at  supper ; 
Ik  kind  of  auditor ;  ^'  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge  too,  — 
Grod  knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and 
batter :  they  will  away  presently. 

Gads,  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint  Nicholas'  clerks,^^ 
rU  ^ve  thee  this  neck. 

Cham.  No,  I'll  none  of  it :  I  pr'ythee,  keep  that  for  the 
hangman ;  for  I  know  thou  worshipp'st  Saint  Nicholas  as  truly 
as  a  man  of  falsehood  may. 

Gcuis.  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman  ?  if  I  hang, 
111  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows ;  for,  if  I  hang,  old  Sir  John  hangs 
with  me,  and  thou  know'st  he's  no  starveling.  Tut !  there  are 
other  Trojans  that  thou  dreamest  not  of,  the  which,  for  sport- 
sake,  are  content  to  do  the  profession  some  grace ;  that  would, 
if  matters  should  be  look'd  into,  for  their  own  credit-sake,  make 
all  whole.  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no  long-stafiF 
sixpenny  strikers ;  none  of  these  mad,  mustachio,  purple-hued 
malt-worms ;  but  with  nobility  and  tranquillity,  burgomasters 
and  great  oneyers ;  ^*  such  as  can  hold  in ;  such  as  will  strike 
sooner  than  speak,  and  speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink 
sooner  than  pray.  And  yet  I  lie ;  for  they  pray  continually 
to  their  saint,  the  Commonwealth ;  or,  rather,  not  pray  to  her, 
bat  prey  on  her ;  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make 
her  their  boots.^* 

Chxim.  What,  the  Commonwealth  their  boots?  will  she 
hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

Gads.  She  will,  she  will ;  Justice  hath  liquor'd  her."     We 

^  A  freeholder  or  yeoman,  a  man  above  a  vassal  or  villain,  but  not  a 
fentleman.  This  was  the  Franklin  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  In  earlier  times 
M  was  a  person  of  much  more  dignity- 

K  An  auditor  wa8  an  officer  of  the  revenue :  his  **  abundance  of  charge** 
was  doabtless  money  belonging  to  the  State ;  as  Gad^ihill  afterwarcls  says, 
^'tia  going  to  the  Kuig's  exchejiuer.** 

14  As  Nicholas  or  Old  Nick  is  h  cant  name  for  the  Devil,  so  thieves  are 
•qnirocally  called  St.  Nicholas*  clerks. 

1*  A  cant  phrase  for  great  ones;  the  word  being  formed  in  much  the  same 
way  as  auctioneer,  privateer.  —  Fdot  land-rakers  were  footpads^  wanderers  on 
totk.  —  Long-ttaff.,  sixpenny  sinkers  were  petty  thieves,  such  as  would  knock 
a  man  down  fur  a  sixpence.  —  Purple-hued  mall-wonns  were  probably  such 
whose  faces  were  made  red  with  drinking  ale. 

^  A  quibble  upon  boots  and  bi>oty. 

W  Greasing  or  oiling  boots,  to  make  them  "hold  out  water  in  foul  way,** 
was  call^  liquoring  them     So,  in   The  A/erry  Wives  of  Witidsor:  "They 


voald  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  b<M^tA 
with  me.**—  Cock-sure  is  explaiaud  by  Uolloway  as  or'ig^nalmw  \w  W^  HiA 
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Steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure;  we  have  the  receipt  of  fern 
seed,  we  walk  iiiviSible." 

Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith,  I  think  you  are  more  beholding 
to  the  night  than  to  fern-seed  for  your  walking  invisible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  shalt  have  a  share  in  m 
purchase,^^  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Cham.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a  false  thiei 

Gads.  Go  to ;  Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men.  Bid 
the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the  stable.  Farewell,  yoa 
muddy  knave.  \Ex^uL 

•  

Scene  II.     The  Road  by  GadshiU. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  and  Pointz  ;  Bardolfh  and  Pbto^ 

at  some  distance, 

Pointz.  Come,  shelter,  i^elter :  I  have  removed  Falstaff'i 
horse,  and  he  frets  like  a  gumm'd  velvet.^ 

Prince.  Stand  close.  [^ITiey  retire* 

Enter  Falstafp. 

Fed.  Pointz !     Pointz,  and  be  hang'd !     Pointz  I 

Prince.  [^Coming forward.']  Peace,  ye  fat-kidney^d rascal! 
what  a  brawling  dost  thou  keep  1 

Fal.  Wliere's  Pointz,  Hal  ? 

Prince.  He  is  walk'd  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill :  Til  go  seek 
him.  [Retires* 

Pal.  I  am  accurs'd  to  rob  in  that  thief's  company :  ^  the  rascal 
hath  removed  my  horse,  and  tied  him  I  know  not  where.  If 
I  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squire '  further  a-foot,  I  shall 

• 

that  the  gun-lock  which  had  a  cock  to  it,  as  that  part  which  holds  the  fliut 
and  strikes  the  fire  is  called,  was  found  much  more  sure  in  firing  than  the 
old  match- lock  had  been.  The  explanation  is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  I 
can  give  none  better. 

18  Fern-seed  was  of  old  thought  to  have  the  power  of  rendering  those  in- 
visible who  carried  it  Thus,  in  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn^  Act  i.  scene  1:  **  Be- 
cause indeed  I  had  no  medicine,  sir,  to  go  invisible;  no  yem-««e(/ in  mr 
pocket." 

19  Purchi.se  was  used  in  the  sense  of  gain,  profit^  whether  legally  or  ille- 
gally obtained.  Thus,  in  Henry  F.,  Act  iii.  scene  2:  "They  will  tUal  any 
thing,  and  call  \t  purchase.^^ 

1  Velvet  and  taffeta  were  sometimes  stiffened  with  gum;  but  tiM  stuff 
beins;  thus  hardened  quickly  rubbed  and  fretted  itself  out. 

2  I  he  infinitive  mood  is  u<ed  l»^  Shakespeare  with  very  great  latitude. 
Often  it  has  the  sense  of  the  participle  with  the  preposition  m  or  by.  So, 
here,  the  sense  appears  to  be,  "  Jiccurs'd  in  robbing  in  that  thief's  company.** 
Again,  in  Cymbehne,  iv.  4 :  *'  What  pleasure  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it  from 
action  and  ndventure?  '*  Here  the  me ming  is,  in  or  by  locking,  or  when  it  il 
locked.  Also,  in  Mncbtth,  ii  2:  ''  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 
myself;"  the  sense  being,  in  knowing  or  white' I  know  my  deed.  The  Poal 
abounds  in  such  instances  of  language 

*  The  square.    A  carpenter's  two-foot  rule  was  called  a  tguare. 
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break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for 
b11  this,  if  I  'scape  hanging  for  killing  that  rogue.  I  have  for- 
iworii  his  company  hourly  any  time  this  two-and-twenty  year, 
und  yet  I  am  bewitched  with  the  rogue's  company.  If  the 
rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,^  Til 
be  hang'd ;  it  could  not  be  else :  I  have  drunk  medicines.  — 
Pointz  !  —  Hal !  —  a  plj^e  upon  you  both !  —  Bardolph !  — 
Peto  I  —  ril  starve,  ere  fll  rob  a  foot  further.  An  'twere  not 
is  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  turn  true  man,  and  to  le^ive  these 
rogues,  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth. 
Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  n-iles 
\krfoot  with  me ;  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know  it  wt^ii 
enough.  A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  to  one 
another !  [  They  whistle.']  Whew !  —  A  plague  upon  you  all !  * 
Give  me  my  horse,  you  rogues ;  give  me  my  horse,  and  be 
hang'd. 

JPrince.  [^Coming  forward.]  Peace!  lie  down;  lay  thine 
ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  canst  hear  the  tread  of 
travellers. 

Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being  down  ? 
•Sblood !  m  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far  a-foot  again,  for 
all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer.  What  a  plague  mean 
ye  to  colt  me  thus  ?  ® 

Prince,  Thou  liest ;  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art  uncolted. 

FaL  I  pr'ythee,  good  Prince  Hal,  help  me  to  my  horse, 
good  king's  son. 

Prince,  Out,  you  rogue !  shall  I  be  your  ostler  ? 

FaL  Go,  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent  garters ! 
If  I  be  ta'en,  I'll  peach  for  this.'  An  I  have  not  ballads  made 
on  you  all,  and  sung  to  fllthy  tunes,^  let  a  cup  of  sack  be  my 
poison.     When  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and  a-foot  too,  I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gadshill. 
Gads.  Stand! 

FaL  So  I  do  against  my  will. 

Pointz,  [  Coming  forward  with  Bard,  and  Peto.]  O,  'tis 
oar  setter:*  I  know  his  voice. 

4  Allading  to  the  philters  or  lov^e-powders,  as  they  are  called,  which 
Were  supposed  to  have  the  effect  in  question. 

'  The  folio  has,  *^  A  plague  Ught  upon  you  all,"  here,  though  nc  where 
the  same  invocation  occurs  a  little  before. 

•  To  cc^  is  to  trick,  fool^  or  deceive.  The  Prince  plays  upon  the  ▼  ird,  as 
^abtaff  has  lost  his  horse, 

7  To  peach  is,  in  our  phrase,  to  "  turn  Staters  evidence.**  The  radical 
^dase  of  tne  word  survives  in  impeach, 

5  This  was  considered  a  pretty  sharp  infliction.  Shakespeare  was  said 
^  have  thus  revenged  himself  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  with  a  ballad.  The 
t^salmiBt's  complaint,  "And  the  drunkards  made  songs  upon  me,'*  naturally 
kscnrs  in  connection  with  it. 

9  The  one  who  was  to  set  a  match.    See  page  258,  note  15. 

18 
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Bard.  What  news  ? 

(jradi.  Case  ye,  case  ye ;  on  with  your  visards :  there's  mon- 
ey of  the  King's  coming  down  the  hill ;  'tis  going  to  the  Eiiijfi 
exchequer. 

FaL  You  lie,  ye  rogue ;  'tis  going  to  the  Sing's  tavern. 

Gadi,  There's  enough  to  nu^e  us  alL 

FuL  —  to  be  hang'd. 

Prince,  You  four  shall  front  them  in  the  narrow  lane;  Ned 
and  I  will  walk  lower :  if  they  'scape  from  your  encounter, 
then  they  light  on  us. 

Peto.  How  many  be  there  of  them  ? 

Gads,  Some  eight  or  ten. 

FaL  'Zounds !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

Prince,  What,  a  cowanl.  Sir  John  Paunch  ? 

Fal,  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your  grand&ther; 
but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

Prince,  We'll  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Pointz,  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind  the  hedge  i 
when  thou  need'st  him,  there  thou  shalt  find  him.  Farewell, 
and  stand  fast 

Fal,  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should  be  hang'd. 

Prince.  [Aside  to  Pointz.]  Ned,  where  are  our  disguises! 

Pointz,  [Aside  to  the  Prince,!^  Here,  hard  by :  stand  doset 

[Exeunt  the  Prince  and  Pointz. 

Fai,  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dole,*®  say  I: 
every  man  to  his  business. 

Enter  Travellers. 

1  Trav,  Come,  neighbour;  the  boy  shall  lead  our  honeft 
down  the  hill :  we'll  walk  a-foot  awhile,  and  ease  our  legs. 

Thieves,  Stand! 

2  Trav,  Jesu  bless  us ! 

FaL  Strike ;  down  with  them ;  cut  the  villains'  throats. 
All,  caterpillars,  bacon-fed  knaves!  they  hate  us  youth: 
down  with  them ;  fleece  them. 

I  7)rav,  O,  we're  undone,  both  we  and  ours,  for  ever  I 
Fal,  Hang  ye,  knaves!     Are  ye  undone?     No,   ye  fiit 

chuffs;"  I  would  your  store  were  here! — On,  bacons,  on!  — 
What,  ye  knaves !  young  men  must  live.     You  are  grand 
jurors,  are  ye  ?     We'll  jure  ye,  i'  faith. 

[Exeunt  Fal.,  S^c,  driving  the  TVaveUers  ouL 

10  A  phrase  of  the  time,  meaning  much  the  same  as  our  **  Success  to 
you ! "     Dole  is  deal^  ht^  or  portion :  may  happiness  be  hi»  lot. 

II  A  chuff,  according  to  Richardson,  is  a  "  burly,  swollen  man;  swolIflB 


raifiins." 
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He-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Pointz,  in  hiickram  Suits. 

I^nce.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men.  Now  could 
thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily  to  London,  it 
would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a 
good  jest  for  ever. 

J^ointz.  Stand  close ;  I  hear  them  coming.        [  Thetf  retire. 

Re-enter  Thieves. 

Fal.  Come,  my  masters,  let  us  share,  and  then  to  horse 
before  day.  An  the  Prince  and  Pointz  be  not  two  arrant 
co^rards,  Uiere's  no  equity  stirring:  there's  no  more  valour  in 
that  Pointz  than  in  a  wild  duck. 

\_As  they  are  sharing^  the  Prince  and  Pointz  set  upon  them. 

Prince.  Your  money  I 

Pointz.  Villains! 

f  Falstaff,  after  a  blow  or  two,  and  the  Rest,  run  away^ 
leaving  the  Booty  behind  them. 

Prince.  Got  with  much  ease.     Now  merrily  to  horse : 
The  thieves  are  scattered,  and  possessed  with  fear 
So  strongly  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other ; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falstaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along : 
Were't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 

Pointz.  How  the  rogue  roar*d !  \ExewnL 

Scene  IEL     Warkworth.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  Letter.^ 

—  But,  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  well  con^ 
tented  to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear  your  house.  — 
He  could  be  contented,  —  Why  is  he  not  then  ?  In  respect 
of  the  love  he  bears  our  house  :  —  he  shows  in  this  he  loves 
his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves  our  house.  Let  me  see 
some  more.  The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous, -^ 
Why,  that's  certain :  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to 
drink ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger, 
we  pluck  this  flower,  safety,  l^he  jpurpose  you  undertake  is 
dangerous,  the  ftriends  you  have  named  uncertain,  the  time 
itself  unsorted,  and  your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the  counter- 

1  This  letter  was  from  George  Dunbar.  Earl  of  March,  in  Scotland. 
Marches  is  an  old  word  for  borders ;  and  Karls  of  March  were  so  called  from 
their  having  charge  of  the  borders,  whether  those  between  England  and 
Scotland,  or  those  between  England  and  VVHles.  In  the  days  of  border  war- 
fare, the  charge  was  an  important  one  The  title  marquess  grew  from  thaJt 
{nrifldiction. 
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poise  of  80  great  an  opposition,  —  Say  you  so,  say  you  so? 
I  say  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  shallow,  cowardly  hmd,  and 
you  lie.  What  a  lackbrain  is  this  !  By  the  Lord,  our  {dot 
is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  friends  true  and  constant: 
a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation  ;  an  excd> 
lent  plot,  very  good  friends.  What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is 
this!  Why,  my  Lord  of  York  commends  the  plot  and  the 
general  course  of  the  action.  'Zounds !  an  I  ^ere  now  by 
this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him '  with  his  lady's  fan.  Is  there 
not  my  father,  my  uncle,  and  myself?  Lord  Edmund  Morti- 
mer, my  Lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ?  Is  there  not, 
besides,  the  Douglas?  Have  I  not  all  their  letters  to  meet 
me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month  ?  and  are  they  not 
some  of  them  set  forward  already  ?  What  a  pagan  rascal  is 
this !  an  infidel !  Ha  1  you  shall  see  now,  in  very  sincerity 
of  fear  and  cold  heart  will  he  to  the  King,  and  lay  open  all 
our  proceedings.  O,  I  could  divide  myself,  and  go  to  buffets,' 
for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skimm'd  milk  with  so  honourable 
an  action  !  Hang  him !  let  him  tell  the  King :  we  are  pre- 
pared.    I  will  set  forward  to-night.  — 

Enter  Lady  Perot. 

How  now,  Kate !  *  I  must  leave  you  within  these  two  houn. 

Lady.  O,  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone  ? 
For  what  offence  have  I  this  fortnight  been 
A  banish'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ?  i 

Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee  i 

Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ?  I 

Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth,  ' 

And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  tliy  cheeks, 
An<i  given  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee 
To  thick-ey'd  musing  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watch'd, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars ; 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 
Ciy,  Courage!  to  the  field!     And  thou  hast  talk'd 
Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets, 
Of  basilisks,^  of  cannon,  culverin, 

3  Knock  hi»  brains  out. 

8  Cut  myself  into  two  parts,  and  set  the  parts  to  cuffing  each  other.  ^^^^ 

*  The  Poet  seems  to  nave  had  a  special  Hieing  for  the  name  of  t^  \^ 
The  name  of  Hotspur's  wife  was  Elizabeth.     Holinshed,  however,  call^ 
Elinor.     ^  ^  i 

6  Retires  are  retreats.  Frontiers  formerly  meant  not  only  the  bounA;^ 
different  territories,  but  aUo  the  forts  built  along  or  near  those  limits.  ^ 
Usks  are  a  species  of  ordnance. 
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Of  prisoneis  ransom'd,  and  of  soldiers  slain, 
And  all  the  'currents  of  a  heady  fight' 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 
And  thou  hast  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream ; 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appear'd. 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  hest.^    O,  what  portents  are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 
HoU  T\Tiat,ho! 

Mnter  a  Servant, 

Is  Gilliams  with  the  packet  gone? 

Serv,  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot,  Hath  BuUer  brought  those  horses  from  the  sheriff? 

Serv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot.  What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 

Serv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight.     O  esperance  /  ®  — 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park.  \_Exit  Servant 

Lndy.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  say*st  thou,  my  lady  ? 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.  Why,  my  horse,  my  love,  my  horse. 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape ! 
A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen 
As  you  are  toss'd  with.     In  faith, 
ril  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you 
To  line  his  enterprise :  ®  but  if  you  go,  — 

Hot.  —  So  far  a-foot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  to  this  question  that  I  ask. 
In  faith,  I'll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  true. 

Hot.  Away, 

Away,  you  trifler !  —  Love  ?    I  love  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate.     This  is  no  world 

«  ♦  Currents  for  occurrences.    Malone  proposed  to  read  tk*  occurrentt, 

f  Htst  is  for  bthesL  The  old  copies,  except  the  first  quarto,  have  ^  sudden 
hutr 

«  The  motto  of  the  Percy  family. 

9  To  line  is  to  strengthen.  So',  in  Macbeth:  **Did  line  the  rebe]  with 
hidden  help  vA  vantage." 
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I'o  play  with  mammets  ^^  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses  and  crack'd  crowns, 
And  pass  them  current  too.  —  Grods  me,  my  horse  !  — 
What  say*8t  thou,  Kate  ?  what  would'st  thou  have  with  me? 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  ?  do  you  not  indeed  ? 
Well,  do  not  then  ;  for,  since  you  love  me  not, 
I.  will  not  love  myself.     Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me  if  you  speak  in  jest  or  no. 

Hot.  Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'  horseback  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you.  Elate ; 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout : 
Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude, 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise,  but  yet  no  further  wise 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife ;  constant  you  are, 
But  yet  a  woman ;  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thcfu  dost  not  know ; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate  I 

Lady,  How !  so  far  ? 

Hot,  Not  an  inch  further.     But  hark  you,  Kate : 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too ; 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Lady,  It  must,  of  force.         \_ExBunlL 

Scene  IV.    London,    Eastcheap,^    A  Room  in  the  Boasr'i 

Head  Tavern, 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

Prince.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat  room,  and  leiii 
me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Enter  Pointz. 

Pointz,  Where  hast  been,  Hal  ? 

Prince,  With  three  or  four  loggerheads  ^  amongst  three  or 


though  they  had  life  and  moving." 

1  Kastcheap  is  selected  with  propriety  for  the  scene  of  the  Prince's  meny 
meetinss,  as  it  was  near  his  own  residence;  a  mansion  called  Cold  Harbour, 
ne:ir  All- Hallows  Church,  Upper  Thames  Street,  being  granted  to  Heniy, 
Prince  of  Wales.  Shakespeare  has  hung  up  a  sign  fur  them  that  he  saw 
daily ;  for  the  Boar*s-Head  Tavern  was  verv  near  Blackfiriars*  Playhouset 

*s  Loggerheads  were  what  we  call  diucfclieads. 
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four  score  hogsheads.  I  have  sounded  the  very  base -string  of 
hiuuility.  Sirrah,  I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  di-awers, 
and  can  call  them  all  by  their  Christian  names,  as  —  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Francis.  They  take  it  already  upon  their  salvation, 
that  though  I  be  but  Prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  King  of 
Courtesy ;  and  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff, 
but  a  Corinthian,'  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy,  (by  the  Lord, 
so  they  call  me,)  and  when  I  am  King  of  England,  I  shall 
command  all  the  good  lads  in  Eastcheap.  They  call  drinking 
deep,'  dyeing  scarlet ;  and  when  you  breathe  in  your  watering, 
they  cry  hem  !  and  bid  you  play  it  off.*  To  conclude,  I  am  so 
good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink 
with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life.  I  tell 
thee,  Ned,  thou  hast  lost  much  honour,  that  thou  wert  not  with 
me  in  this  action.  But,  sweet  Ned, —  to  sweeten  which  name 
of  Ned,  I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapp'd  even 
now  in  my  hand  by  an  under-skinker ;  *  one  that  never  spake 
other  English  in  his  life  than.  Eight  shillings  and  sixpence^ 
and.  You  are  welcome ;  with  this  shrill  addition.  Anon,  ano7i, 
sir/  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half-moon,^  —  or  so.  But, 
Ned,  to  drive  away  the  time  till  Falstaff  come,  I  pr'ythee,  do 
thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while  I  question  my  puny  drawer 
to  what  end  he  gave  me  the  sugar ;  and  do  thou  never  leave 
calling  Francis  !  that  his  tale  to  me  may  be  nothing  but  apfioiu 
Step  aside,  and  I'll  show  thee  a  precedent         \Exii  Pointz. 

Poiniz,  [  Within^  Francis ! 

Prince*  Thou  art  perfect. 

Pointz,  [^WithinJ]  Francis! 

Enter  Francis. 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  —  Look  down  into  the  Pomegran- 
ate, Balph. 

s  Corinthian  and  Trajan  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of  flash  terms  in  use 
among  the  fast  young  men  of  the  time.  Corinthian  probably  had  some  refer- 
ence to  the  morals  of  ancient  Corinth.  Milton,  in  his  Apology  for  8mec- 
tmnnus,  speaks  of  "the  sage  and  rheumatic  old  prelatess,  with  all  her 
Corinthian  laity" 

4  To  bi'eathe  in  your  toaterin^  is  to  stop  and  take  breath  5rhen  you  are 
drinking.     So,  in  Rowland's  Letting  of  Humour's  Blood,  1600: 
"  A  pox  at  piece-meal  diinking^  William  says. 
Play  it  away,  we'll  have  no  stoppes  and  stavs.** 
Thus,  also,  in  Peaeham's   Compleat  Gentleman:  *'  If  ite  dranke  off  his  cups 
cleanely,  took  not  his  wind  in  his  draught,  spit  not,  left  nothing  in  the  pot,  nor 
spilt  Hny  upon  the  pjround,  he  had  the  prize." 

fi  It  appears  that  the  drawers  kept  sugar  folded  up  in  paper,  ready  to  be 
delivered  to  those  who  called  for  sack.  —  An  under-skinker  is  a  tapster,  an 
under-drawer.    Skink  is  from  scene,  drink ;  Saxon. 

6  Half-moon  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  room  in  the  tarem;  and  so  ii 
Pomegranate  a  little  after.  —  Score  was  a  term  for  keeping  accounts,  when 
taUy-kicks  were  in  use  —  Bayard,  it  seems,  was  the  name  of  a  certain  wine. 
In  the  Haff-moon  refers  to  the  person  occupying  that  room. 
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Prince.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran.  My  lord? 

Prince,  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis? 

Fran,  Forsooth,  live  years,  and  as  much  as  to  — 

I^intz.  [  ir/Mtw.]  Francis ! 

Fran,  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

Prince,  Five  years !  by'r  Lady,'  a  long  lease  for  the  dink- 
iug  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest  thou  be  so  valiant  as  to 
play  the  coward  with  thy  indenture,  and  show  it  a  fair  pair 
of  heels,  and  run  from  it  ? 

Fran.  O  Lord,  sir,  1*11  be  sworn  upon  all  the  books  in  Eng- 
land, I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

Poiiitz,  \^Within.'\  Francis  1 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

Prince.  I  low  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Let  me  see,  —  about  Michaelmas^  next  I  shall  be— 

Pointz,  [  Within.']  Francis !  j 

Fran.  Anon,  sir.  —  Pray  you,  stay  a  little,  my  lord. 

Prince,  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis :  For  the  sugar  Uum 
gavest  me,  'twas  a  pennyworth,  was*t  not  ? 

Fran.  O  Lord,  sir,  I  would  it  had  been  two ! 

Prince,  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound :  ask  me 
when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  have  it 

Pointz,  [  Within.']  Francis ! 

Fran,  Anon,  anon. 

Prince,  Anon,  Francis?  No,  Francis;  but  to-morrow, 
Francis ;  or,  Fi*ancis,  on  Thursday ;  or,  indeed,  Francis,  when 
thou  wilt.     But,  Francis, —  * 

Fran,  My  lord? 

Prince,  —  wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,®  crystal-button, 
nott-pated,  agate-ring,  puke-stocking,  caddis-garter,  smooth* 
tongue,  Spanish-pouch, — 

Fran,  O  Lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

Prince,  Why,  then  your  bro^iv  n  bastard  is  your  only  drink ; 
for,  look  you,  Francis,  your  white  canvas  doublet  will  sully  • 
in  Barbary,  sir,  it  cannot  come  to  so  much. 

Fran,  What,  sir  ? 

T  "  By  our  Lady  "  was  a  common  oath ;  referring,  of  course,  to  St.  Blai^^ 
the  Vircriii. 

8  Michaelmas,  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  falls  on  th^ 
29th  of  September. 

8  The  Prince  refers  to  Francis'  master,  to  whom  he  applies  these  con—' 
temptuous  epithets.  —  Nott-pated  is  shaiii-pated,  or  cropped;  naving  the  hai^ 
cut  close.  —  Puke-stockings  are  dark-coloured  stockings.  Puke^  is  a  colour  be^ 
tween  russet  and  black.  —  Caddis  was  probably  a  kind  of  ferret  or  wortUtt^ 
lace.    A  slight  kind  of  f«erge  still  bears  the  name  of  cadis  in  France. 

i<>  Bastard  wines  are  said  to  be  Spanish  wines  in  general,  by  Olaus  MagnitJn^ 
He  speaks  of  them  with  almost  as  much  enthusiasm  as  Falstaff  does  of 
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PoifUz.  \W%thin.']  FranciB! 

Prince.  Awaj,  you  rogue !  dost  thou  not  hear  them  call  ? 
\^Here  they  both  call  htm  ;  Francis  stands  amazed^ 
not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 

Enter   Vintner. 

Vint.  What,  stand'st  thou  stUl,  and  hear'st  such  a  call- 
ing ?  Look  to  die  guests  within.  \^Exit  Fran.]  —  My  lord,  old 
Sir  John,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  are  at  the  door :  shall  I  let 
them  in? 

Prince.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open  the  door. 
\^EkU  Fin«.]  —  Pointe  I 

Re-enter  Pointz. 

Pointz.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

Prince.  Sirrah,  Falstaff  and  the  rest  of  the  thieves  are  at 
the  door :  shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Pointz,  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark  ye ;  what 
cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this  jest  of  the  drawer  ? 
come,  what's  the  issue  ? 

Prince.  I  am  now  of  all  humours  that  have  showed  them 
selves  humours  since  the  old  days  of  goodman  Adam  to  the 
pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  at  miduight^^  — What's 
o'dock,  Francis? 

Fran.  [  Within.']  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

Prince.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer  words  thaa 
a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a  woman  !  Uis  industry  is  up- 
stairs, and  down-stairs  ;  his  eloquence  the  parcel  of  a  reckon- 
ing. I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur  of  the  North ; 
he  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  :i  break- 
£sist,  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to  his  wife,  Fie  upon  this  quiet 
life!  I  want  work.  0  my  sweet  Harry ^  Siiys  she,  h(tw  mnnij 
hast  thou  kiWd  to-day  1  Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench^  says 
he ;  and  answers.  Some  fourteen,  an  hour  after ;  a  trifle^  a  trifle. 
I  pr'ythee,  call  in  Falstaff:  I'll  play  Percy,  and  that  damn'd 
brawn  shall  play  Dame  Mortimer  his  wife.  Rivo^'^  says  tho 
drunkard.     Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Bardolph,  and  Peto  ;  also 

Francis,  with  Wine. 

Pointz.  Welcome,  Jack :  where  hast  thou  been  ? 
Fed.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance  too  I 
marry,  and  amen !  —  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy.  —  Ere  I  lead 

u  The  Prince  meai^s,  apparently,  that  he  is  now  up  to  any  sort  of  game 
that  will  yield  sport  and  pa!ss  away  the  time. 

^  Of  this  exclamation,  which  was  frequently  used  in  Bacchanalian 
mrehy,  the  origin  or  derivation  has  not  been  discovered. 
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this  life  long,  1*11  sew  nether-stocks/'  and  mend  them,  and  foot 
them  too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards ! —  Give  me  a  pup  of  sack, 
rogue.  —  Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?  [^He  drinh, 

Prhice,  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter? 
pitiful-hearted  butter,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the 
Sun  !  ^*  If  tliou  didst,  then  behold  that  compound. 

Fed.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too : "  there  is  notb- 
ing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man.  Yet  a  coward 
is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it ;  a  villainous  cow- 
ard. —  Go  tliy  ways,  old  Jack ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  man- 
hood, good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  fetce  of  the  £arth, 
tlien  am  I  a  shotten  herring.^^  There  live  not  three  good  men 
unhang'd  in  England ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows  old: 
Gt)d  help  the  while !  a  bad  world,  I  say.  I  would  I  were  a 
weaver ;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing.^^  A  plague  of  aU 
cowards !  I  say  still. 

Prince.  How  now,  wool-sack !  what  mutter  you  ? 

Fal.  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  king- 
dom with  a  dagger  of  lath,^^  and  drive  all  thy  subjects  afore 
thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  hod 
more.     You  Prince  of  Wales ! 

Prince.  Why,  you  round  man,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward?  answer  me  to  that; — and 
Pointz  there? 

Pointz,  'Zounds,  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward,  by 
the  Lord,  I'll  stab  thee. 

Fed.  I  call  thee  coward !  Fll  see  thee  damn'd  ere  I  call  thee 
coward :  but  I  would  give  a  thousand  pound,  I  could  run  as 
is&i  as  thou  canst.  You  are  straight  enough  in  the  shoulders; 
you  care  not  who  sees  your  back :  Call  you  that  backing  d 

1^  NeHier-ttocks  were  what  we  now  call  dockings.  The  hrtechet  were  the 
vpperstocks. 

14  All  the  old  copies  repeat  TUan  here,  instead  of  butler ;  which  makes  no 
sense  whatever,  as  it  merely  represents  the  Sun  as  melting  at  the  sweet  tale 
of  the  Sun.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  printer  or  transcriber  repeated 
the  wmn^  word. 

^  Puttin|r  lime  in  sack  and  other  wines  appears  to  have  been  a  oommoa 
device  for  making  them  seem  fresh  and  sparklm;^,  when  in  truth  they  men 
spiritless  and  stale.  Eliot,  in  his  Orthoepia^  1593,  says:  '*  The  vintners  of 
London  put  in  lime,  and  thence  proceed  infinite  maladies,  especially  tht 
gouts." 

^^  A  shoUen  herring  is  one  that  has  cast  her  spawn,  and  is  therefore  very 
lean  and  lank. 

17  Weavers  are  mentioned  as  lovers  of  music  in  Twelfth  Night.  Tht 
ProtestantM  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Alva  were  mostly  loeavert,  and, 
being  Calvinists,  were  distinguished  for  their  love  of  ps:ilmody.  Weaven 
were  supposed  to  be  generally  good  singers:  their  trade  being  sedentary, 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  practising,  and  sometimes  in  parts,  while  they 
were  at  work. 

18  A  dagger  of  lath  is  the  weapon  given  to  the  Vice  in  the  old  Mormt 
ilitys.  In  the  Second  Part  of  this  play  Falstafif  calls  Shallow  a  ViW$  dagger* 
ee  page  288,  note  16. 
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your  firiends  ?  A  plague  upon  such  backing !  give  me  them 
that  will  face  me.  —  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack :  —  I  am  a  rogue,  if 
I  drunk  to-daj. 

Prince.  O  villain !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wip'd  since  thou 
dnink'st  last 

J^aL  All's  one  for  that  \^He  drinksJ]  A  plague  of  all  cow- 
ardtf !  still  say  I. 

Prince.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Pal.  What's  the  matter !  there  be  four  of  us  here  have  ta'en 
B  thousand  pound  this  day  morning. 

Prince.  Where  is  it,  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Fed.  Where  is  it?  taken  from  us  it  is :  a  hundred  upon  poor 
four  of  us. 

Prince.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

FaL  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with  a  dozen 
of  them  two  hours  together.^'  I  have  'scaped  by  miracle.  I 
am  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet,  four  through  the 
hose ;  my  buckler  cut  through  and  through ;  my  sword  hack'd 
like  a  hand-saw ;  ecce  signum  !  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was 
a  man :  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards !  —  Let 
them  speak:  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are 
yillains  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

Prince.  Speak,  sirs ;  how  was  it  ? 

Gads.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen,  — 

PaL  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Gads.  —  and  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no ;  they  were  not  bound. 

FaL  You  rogue,  tiiey  were  bound,  every  man  of  them ;  or 
I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Crods.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fresh  men 
set  upon  us,  — 

FaL  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  came  in  the  other. 

Prince.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 

Fal.  All  I  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all ;  but  if  I  fought  not 
with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish :  if  there  were  not 
two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  I  am  no  two- 
legged  creature. 

Prince.  Pray  God  you  have  not  murdered  some  of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for :  I  have  pepper'd  two  of 
them ;  two,  I  am  sure,  I  ha\  e  paid ;  two  rogues  in  buckram 
suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal,  —  if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my 
£»ce,  call  me  horse.     Thou  kuowest  my  old  ward :  ^  here  I 

1*  ffnlf'Sfoord  appears  to  ha«re  been  a  term  of  fencing,  for  a  close  fight,  or 
•  fight  within  half  tne  length  of  the  sword. 

*  Old  ward  is  old  posture  of  defence ;  his  usual  mode  of  warding  off  th« 
•dvenaiy's  blows.    See  page  260,  note  28. 
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lay,  and  thus  I  bore  mj  point     Four  rogues  in  backrtm  kk 
drive  at  me,  — 

Prince,  AVTiat,  four  ?  thou  saidst  but  two  even  now. 

Fal,  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Pointz,  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fed.  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  throst  at  me. 
I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  seven  points  m  mf 
target,  thus. 

Prince,  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  four  even  now. 

PaL  In  buckram  ? 

Pointz.  Ay,  four  in  buckram  suits. 

Pal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

Prince.  [^Aside.']  Fr'ythee,  let  him  alone :  we  shall  have 
more  anon. 

Pcd.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

Prince,  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

Pal,  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  These  nine  ii 
buckram  that  I  told  thee  of,  — 

Prince.  [^ Aside."]  So,  two  more  already. 

Pal.  —  their  points  being  broken,  — 

Pointz.  Down  fell  their  hose.^^ 

Pal,  —  began  to  give  me  ground ;  but  I  followed  me  doii^ 
came  In,  foot  and  hand,  and  with  a  thought  seven  of  the  eleven 
I  paid. 

Prince.  [^Aside.]  0  monstrous !  eleven  buckram  men  grown 
out  of  two. 

Fal.  But,  as  the  Devil  would  have  it,  three  misb^tten 
knaves  in  Kendal  green  ^  came  at  my  back  and  let  drive  at 
me ;  —  for  it  was  so  dark,  Plal,  that  thou  could*st  not  see  thy 
hand. 

Prince,  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets  th^; 
gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why,  thou  nott-pated 
fbol,  thou  obscene,  greasy  tallow-keech,  ^  — 

Fed,  What,  art  thou  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  ?  is  not  the  tmth 
the  truth  ? 

Prince,  Why,  how  could'st  thou  know  these  men  in  KenU 
green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  could'st  not  see  thy  handf 
come,  tell  us  your  reason  :  what  say'st  thou  to  this  ? 

Pointz.  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

21  The  jest  lies  in  a  quibble  upon  points.  Falstaff  usin^  the  word  for  tw 
shnrp  end  of  a  tcenixm^  Pointz  for  the  tagged  lace  with  which  garments  wait 
then  fastened     See  paije  IS5,  note  4. 

^  Keiulal  grten  was  the  livery  of  Robin  Hood  nnd  his  men.  The  colo* 
took  its  name  from  Ktnditl,  in  Westmoreland,  formerly  celebrated  for  ltd  clotb 
manufacrure. 

^  A  ktfcli  is  a  round  lump  of  fat,  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  in  order  t&  N 
carried  to  the  chandler,  and  in  its  form  resembles  the  rotundity  of  a  fat  miB'> 
stomach. 
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FciL  What,  upon  compolsion  ?  No ;  were  I  at  the  strap- 
pado,^ or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on 
compulsion.  Give  ydu  a  reason  on  compulsion!  if  reasons 
were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason 
upon  compulsion,  I. 

.  Prince.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin :  this  sanguine 
coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse-back-breaker,  this  huge 
hill  of  flesh,  — 

FaL  Away,  you  starveling,  you  eel-skin,'*  you  dried  neat's 
tongue,  you  stock-fish,  —  0,  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like 
thee !  —  you  tailor's-yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  you  vile 
standing  tuck,  — 

Prince.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to't  again ;  and 
when  thou  hast  tir'd  thyself  in  base  comparisons,  hear  me 
speak  but  this:  — 

Pointz.  Mark,  Jack. 

Prince.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four:  you  bound 
them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth.  —  Mark  now,  how 
plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down.  —  Then  did  we  two  set  on 
you  four,  and,  with  a  word,  outfac'd  you  from  your  prize,  and 
have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show  it  you  here  in  the  house.  And, 
Falstaff,  you  carried  your[self]  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick 
dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roar'd,  as 
ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy 
sword  as  thou  hast  done,  and  then  say  it  was  in  fight  I  What 
trick,  what  device,  what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  find 
out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

Pointz.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack :  what  trick  hast  thou  now  ? 

Fed.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  He  that  made  ye. 
Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters:  Was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir- 
i^parent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon  the  true  Prince  ?  Why,  thou 
Imowest  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules ;  but  beware  instinct : 
the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  Prince.  Instinct  is  a  great 
matter ;  I  was  a  coward  on  instinct  I  shall  think  the  better 
of  myself  and  thee  during  my  life ;  I  for  a  valiant  lion,  and 
thou  for  a  true  prince.  But,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad 
^ou  have  the  money. — \_To  Mrs.  Quickly  within.']  Hostess, 
clap-to  the  doors :  watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow.  —  Gal- 
lants, lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellow- 

M  The  ttrappado  was  a  dreadful  punishment  inflicted  on  soldiers  and 
criminals,  bj  drtwinfc  them  up  on  high  with  their  arms  tied  bnckward 
Handle  Holme  says  that  they  were  suddenly  let  fall  half  way  with  a  jerk, 
irhich  not  only  broke  the  arms,  but  shook  all  the  joints  out' of  joint.  He 
Idds,  **  which  punishment  it  is  better  to  be  hanged  than  for  a  nan  to  uD' 
lerffo." 

^  Shakespeare  had  historical  authority  for  the  leanness  of  the  Prince. 
kowe,  Hptjakmg of  him,  say$>«  '*  He  exceeded  the  nean  stature  of  men^  Vvi- 
leek  lonKt  body  tUnder  and  lean,  and  bis  bones  small." 
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ship  come  to  you  I  AVliat,  shall  we  be  merry?  shall  m 
hAve  SL  play  extempore? 

Prince,  Content ;  —  aud  the  argument  shall  be  thy  numiog 
away. 

FaL  Ah,  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me ! 

£nter  Hostess. 

Hoit.  O  Jesu,  my  lord  the  Prince,  — 

Prince.  How  now,  my  lady  the  Hostess  I  ^  what  say'st  them 
to  me? 

Host.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of  the  Court 
at  door  would  speak  with  you :  he  says  he  comes  from  your 
father. 

Prince.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a  royal  man,' 
and  send  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 

Fed.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Host.  An  old  man. 

Fed.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight?— 
Shall  I  give  him  his  answer  ? 

Prince.  Pr'ythee,  do,  Jack. 

Fed.  'Faith,  and  Til  send  him  packing.  [ExxL 

Prince.  Now,  sirs:  by'r  Lady,  you  fought  fair; — so  did 
you,  Peto;  —  so  did  you,  Bardolph:  you  are  lions  too,  you 
ran  away  upon  instinct,  you  will  not  touch  the  true  Prinoe^ 
no ;  —  fie ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

Prince.  Tell  me  now  in  earnest,  how  came  Falstaff's 
sword  so  hack'd  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hack'd  it  with  his  dagger;  and  said  he 
would  swear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he  would  make  yoa 
believe  it  was  done  in  fight ;  and  persuaded  us  to  do  the 
like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tiqkle  our  noses  with  spear-grass  to 
make  them  bleed ;  and  then  to  beslubber  our  garments  with 
it,  and  to  swear  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men.     I  did  that  i 
did  not  this  seven  year  before ;  I  blush'd  to  hear  his  nxou- 
strous  devices. 

Prince.  O  villain,    thou   stolest  a  cup   of  sack  eight^^ 


^  A  sportive  rejoinder  to  her  "  my  lord  the  Prince."     See  p.  183,  no^:^^- 
27  The  hostess  has  just  called  tfie  messenger  a  nobleman.    The  P^'^^Sl 
refers  to  this,  and  at  the  same  time  plays  upon  the  words  rny(il  man,    ^f;Z^ 
and  noble  were  names  of  coin,  the  one  being  10«.,  the  other  6«.  8rf.    If,  tf^^Lj^J 
the  messenger  were  alrendy  a  nobU  man,  give  him  Ss.  4(/.,  and  it  would  m 


him  a  I'oyal  man.    Hearne  relates  how  '*  Mr.  John  Blower,  in  a  sen^-^ 
before  her  Majestjr,  first  said,  *  My  I'oynl  oneen,'  and  a  little  after,  *  My  n^  _. 

?ueen.'    Upon  which  says  the  queen,  *  What,  am  I  ten  sroats  worse 
was?'" 
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years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  manner,""  and  ever  Bince 
thou  hast  blosh'd  extempore.  Thou  hadst  fire  ^  and  sword 
an  thy  side,  and  yet  thou  rann'st  away :  what  instinct  hadst 
thou  for  it  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors  ?  do  you  behold 
these  exhalations  ? 

Prince,  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

Prince,  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses.*^ 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

Prince,  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter.^  Here  comes  lean 
Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone.  — 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast !  ^  How  long  is.*! 
ago,  Jack,  since  thou  saw'st  thine  own  knee  ? 

FaL  My  own  knee !  when  I  was  about  thy  years,  Hal,  I 
was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist ;  I  could  have  crept  into 
any  alderman's  thumb-ring :  A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief  I 
it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder.  There's  villainous  news 
abroad:  here  was  Sir  John  Bracy  from  your  father:  you 
must  to  the  Court  in  the  morning.  That  same  mad  fellow 
of  the  North,  Percy ;  and  he  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon** 
the  bastinado,  and  swore  the  Devil  his  true  liegeman  upon 
the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook,^  —  what,  a  plague,  call  you 
him?  — 

PoifUz,  O,  Glendower. 

PaL  Owen,  Owen ;  the  same ;  —  and  his  son-in-law,  Morti- 
mer; and  old  Northumberland;  and  that  sprightly  Scot  of 
Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'  horseback  up  a  hill  perpen- 
dicular;— 

Prince.  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with  his  pistol 
kills  a  sparrow  flying.^ 

^  An  old  phrase  for  token  in  ike  act, 

»  The /?re  in  Banlolph's  face. 

^  Hard  drinking  and  no  cash ;  as  drinking  heats  the  liver  and  empti«i 
the  purse. 

^  There  is  a  quibble  'implied  here  between  choler  and  coUar.  It  is  ob- 
■enrable  that  the  Prince  deals  very  much  in  this  kind  of  implied  puns, 
■8  if  the  Poet  sought  thereby  to  reconcile  the  native  dignity  of  the  man 
with  his  rtccasionalJevity  and*  playfulness. 

«*  Bombaxt  is  cotton.  Gerald  calls  the  cotton-plant  the  bombast  tree.  It  ia 
here  used  for  the  fluffing  of  cUithes. 

«>  A  demon,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  four  kings  who  rule  over 
•11  the  demons  in  the  world. 

M  The  Welsh  hook  was  a  kind  of  hedging-bill  made  with  a  hook  at 
the  end,  and  a  long  handle  like  the  partisan  or  halbert. 

**  Pistols  were  not  in  use  in  the  age  of  Henry  IV.  They  are  said  to 
teve  been  mach  used  by  the  Scotch  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
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I'aL  You  have  hit  it 

Prince,  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

FaL  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him ;  he  vill 
not  run. 

Prince,  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou  then,  to  praise  lum  so 
for  running ! 

FaL  O'  horseback,  ye  cuckoo !  but  a-foot  he  will  not  budge 
a  foot 

Prince.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct 

Fal,  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct  "Well,  he  ts  there  too,  and 
one  Monlake,  and  a  thousand  blue-caps  more.*'  Worcester 
is  stolen  away  to-night;  thy  father^s  beard  is  tum'd  white 
with  tlie  news :  you  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinkiM 
mackerel.  —  But  tell  me,  Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard  r 
thou  being  heir-apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out  three 
such  enemies  again  as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Percy? 
and  that  devil  Glendower?  Art  thou  not  horribly  afiraid? 
doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it? 

Prince,  Not  a  whit,  i'  faith ;  I  lack  some  of  thy  instinct 

FaL  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-morrow  when 
thou  comest  to  thy  father :  if  thou  love  me,  practise  an  an- 
swer. 

Prince,  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  examine  me  upon 
the  particulars  of  my  life. 

FaL  Shall  I?  content  This  chair  shall  be  my  state,  this 
dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown. 

Prince,  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool,'^  thy  golden 
sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious  rich  crown  for  a 
pitiful  bald  crown. 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out  of  thee, 
now  shalt  thou  be  moved.  —  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  to  make 
mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be  thought  I  have  wept ;  for 
I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses' 
vein.*® 

Prince,  Well,  here  is  my  leg.** 

Fal,  And  here  is  my  speech.  —  Stand  aside,  nobility. 

Host.  O  Jesu !  this  is  excellent  sport,  i*  faith. 

Fal.  Weep  not,  sweet'  Queen,  for  trickling  tears  are  vain- 

M  Blue-cops  being  of  old  the  national  head-dress  of  Scottish  soldien,  th« 
Scotsmen  themselves  are  here  appropriately  called  blue-caps. 

'7  An  old  form  of  speech,  which  we  should  invert:  '*  a  joint-stool  is  taken 
for  thy  state,"  &;c.  —  State  is  often  used  by  old  writers  for  the  official  seat  of 
Majesty,  the  Throne. 

88  I'be  banter  is  here  upon  the  play  called  **  A  Lamentable  Tra|^io 
mixed  full  of  pleasant  Mirthe,  containing'  the  Life  of  Cambises,  King  ot  Per- 
sia," by  Thomas  Preston,  1670.  —  Passion  is  here  used,  not  for  anger,  but  in 
the  classical  sense  of  sufftring^  grief. 

»  Making  a  leg  was  much  used  to  signify  a  bow  of  reveience;  an  oftei- 
§ance. 
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Hott,  O  the  Faiher,  how  he  holds  his  countenance ! 

FaL  For  Grod's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  tristful  Queen ; 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-^tes  of  her  eyes. 

Hosi.  O  Jesu!  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these  harlotry 
players  as  ever  I  see. 

-rW.  Peace,  good  pint-pot;  peace,  good  tickle-brain.** — 
Elarry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest  thy  time, 
jut  also  how  thou  art  accompanied :  for  though  the  camomile, 
he  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the 
more  it  is  wasted,  the  sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art  my  son, 
r  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  partly  my  own  opinion ;  but 
sliiefly  a  villainous  trick  of  thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging 
>f  thy  nether  lip,  that  doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou  be  son 
to  me,  here  lies  the  point :  Why,  being  son  to  me,  art  thou 
lo  pointed  at?  Shall  the  blessed  Sun  of  heaven  prove  a 
miciier,^  and  eat  blackberries?  a  question  not  to  be  ask*d. 
Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take  purses  ?  a 
question  to  be  ask'd.  There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou 
hast  often  heard  of^  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by 
the  name  of  pitch :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report, 
doth  defile ;  so  doth  the  company  thou  keepest :  for,  Harry, 
now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears ;  not  in  pleas* 
ure,  but  in  passion ;  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also.  And 
jet  there  is  a  virtuous  man  whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy 
company,  but  I  know  not  his  name. 

Prince.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your  Majesty  ? 

FijL  A  goodly  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent ;  of  a 
cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage ;  and, 
as  I  think,  his  age  some  fifty,  or,  by'r  Lady,  inclining  to  three- 
score ;  and  now  I  remember  me,  his  name  is  Falstaff :  if  that 
man  should  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth  me ;  for,  Harry,  I 
see  virtue  in  his  look^.  If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by 
tlie  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree,  then,  peremptorily  I  speak 
it,  there  is  virtue  in  that  Falstaff:  him  keep  with,  the  rest 
banish.  And  tell  me  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell  me,  where 
hast  thou  been  this  month  ? 

Prince,  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king  ?  Do  thou  stand  foi 
me,  and  I'U  play  my  father. 

FaL  Depose  me  I  if  thou  do'st  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majes- 
tically, both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for 
a  rabbit-sucker,*^  or  a  poulter's  hare. 

^  TickMfrain  appears  to  have  been  a  slang  term  for  some  potent  kind 
of  liquor. 

*i  A  mi*Aer  here  means  a  truant.    So,  in  Lyly's  Mother  B^nnbie^  1594: 
'*  How  like  a  ndeker  he  stands,  as  if  he  had  trunntea  from  honesty."    And  in 
Akennan*8  Ohttary  of  Provincial  Words  and  Pkrates:  **  Afoocker,    A  trutmt 
m.  *  hlMckherry  rooucher,*  — a  boy  who  plays  truant  to  pick  blackberries." 

^  A  tucking  rabbU. 

19 
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Prince.  "Well,  here  I  am  set 

Fed,  And  here  I  stand.  —  Judge,  m j  masters. 

Prince.  Now,  Harry,  whence  come  you  ? 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

Prince,  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

Fed.  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false !  —  Nay,  I'll  tickle  ye 
for  a  young  prince,  i*  faith. 

Prinze.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy?  henceforth  ne'er 
look  on  me.  Thou  art  violently  carried  away  from  grace : 
there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in  the  likeness  of  an  old  fat  man ; 
a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion.  Why  dost  thou  converse 
with  that  trunk  of  humours,  that  bolting-hutch  ^  of  beastliness, 
that  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  **  of  sack, 
that  roasted  Manningtree  ox*^  with  the  pudding  in  his 
[body],  that  reverend  Vice,*®  that  gray  Ini(juity,  that  father 
rutfian,  that  vanity  in  years?  Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to 
taste  s:ick  and  drink  it?  wherein  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to 
carve  a  capon  and  eat  it?  wherein  cunning,*'^  but  in  craft? 
wherein  crafty,  but  in  villainy  ?  wherein  villainous,  but  in  all 
things  ?  wlierein  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

F(jU.  I  ^vould  your  Grace  would  take  me  with  you :  *'  whom 
means  your  Grace  ? 

Prince.  That  villainous  abominable  misleader  of  youthy 
Falstaif,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

Prince.  I  know  thou  dost 

Fed,  But  to  say  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than  in  myself, 
were  to  say  more  than  I  know.  That  he  is  old,  —  the  more 
the  pity,  —  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it  If  sack  and  sugar 
be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked !  If  to  be  old  and  merry  be 
a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damn'd :  if  to  be 
fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved. 
No,  my  good  lord:  banish  Peto,  banish  Bardolph,  banish 
Pointz ;  but,  for  sweet  Jack  Falstiif,  kuid  Jack  Falstaff,  true 

^  The  receptacle  into  which  meal  is  bolted. 

♦*  Bombard  was  generally'  used  in  the  Poet's  time  for  a  large  banv  ; 
Bcmetimes,  however,  for  a  huge  leathern  vessel  for  holding  liquor,  which  Is 
probably  its  meaning  here. 

^  Sfnnnlngtree  was  a  place  in  Kssex  noted  for  its  fine  pastures  and  large 
oxen,  and  for  the  great  fairs  that  were  used  to  be  held  there,  at  which  the  old 
plays  called  Moralities  were  performed,  and  eating  and  drinking  were  done 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  on  some  of  these  occasions  oxen 
mav  have  been  roasted  whole  with  puddings  done  up  in  them,  as  is  said  in  a 
ballad  written  in  1658:  '' Jusr.  so  the  people  stare  at  an  ox  in  the  fair,  roasted 
whole  with  a  pudding  in's  belly." 

4*  rhe  Vice,  sometimes  also  called  Iniquity,  was  the  stereotyped  jester 
and  buffoon  of  the  old  Moral-plays,  which  were  going  out  of  use  in  the  Poet*a 
time.    See  page  233,  note  15. 

47  Cunniny  is  here  used  in  the  sense  o<^  wise  or  knowing. 

48  That  is,  let  me  understand  yo« 
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Jack  Falstaff,  valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  —  and  therefore  more 
valiant,  being,  as  he  is,  old  Jack  Falstaff,  —  banish  not  him 
thy  Harry's  company ;  banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the 
world ! 

Prince.  I  do,  I  will.  [^  Knocking  heard. 

[Exeunt  Hostess,  Francis,  a7id  Bardolph. 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  running. 

Bard.  O  my  lord,  my  lord !  the  Sheriff  with  a  most  mon- 
strous watch  is  at  the  door. 

FaL  Out,  ye  rogue!  —  Play. out  the  play:  I  have  much  to 
say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaff. 

Re-enter  Hostess,  hastily. 

Host.  O  Jesu !  my  lord,  my  lord,  — 

FaL  Heigh,  heigh!  the  Devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle-stick.* 
What's  the  matter? 

Host.  The  Sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the  door :  they 
are  come  to  search  the  house.     Shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

Fql.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  never  call  a  true  piece  of  gold 
ft  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially  mad,  without  seeming  so. 

Prince.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  instinct.    * 

Fal.  I  deny  your  major.^  If  you  will  deny  the  Sheriff, 
80 ;  if  not,  let  him  enter :  if  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as 
another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bringing  up !  I  hope  I  shall 
as  soon  be  strangled  with  a  halter  as  another. 

Prince.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras :  *^  —  the  rest  walk 
up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true  face  and  a  good  con- 
science. 

FaL  Both  which  I  have  had;  but  their  date  is  out,  and 
therefore  I'll  hide  me. 

Prince.  Call  in  the  Sheriff.  — 

[^Exeunt  all  but  the  Prince  and  PoiNTZ. 

mier  Sherif  and  Carrier. 

Now,  Master  Sheriff,  what's  your  will  with  me? 

Sher.  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.     A  hue-and-cry 
Hath  follow'd  certain  men  unto  this  house. 

Pnnce.  What  men  ? 

*9  Thi8  is  thought  to  be  an  nihision  to  the  old  Puritan  horror  o^  JiddUs  for 
the  iifte  made  of  them  in  dancing. 

w  Falstaff '8  meaning  is,  that  he  denies  himself  to  be  a  coward,  that  being 
the  mnjm*  part  of  the  Prince's  affirmation  ^ 

61  Tapestry  was  fixed  on  frames  of  wood  at  such  distance  from  the  wall 
as  to  keep  it  from  being  rotted  b}''  the  dampness;  large  spaces  were  thus  left 
between  the  arras  and  the  walls,'sufliclent  to  contain  even  one«of  Falstaff 'a 
bulk.  The  old  dramatists  avail  themselves  of  this  convenient  hiding-plac« 
upon  all  occasions. 
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Sher,  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gradoiu  lord;  ■.^p 

A  gross  fat  man.  1^ 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter.  |  Pt 

Prince.  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here ; 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  employ'd  him.** 
And,  Sheriff,  I'll  engiige  my  word  to  thee, 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time, 
Send  him  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man. 
For  any  thing  he  shall  be  charg'd  withal : 
And  so  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  house. 

Sher.  I  will,  my  lord.     There  are  two  gentlemen 
Have  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 

Prince,  It  may  be  so :  if  he  have  robb'd  these  men, 
He  shall  be  answerable ;  and  so,  farewell. 

Sher,  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

Prince.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow,  is  it  not? 

Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  't  be  two  o'clock. 

[^JExeunt  Sheriff  and  Oarrier, 

Prince.  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's.**    60, 
call  him  forth. 

Pointz.  Falstaff!  —  Fast  asleep  behind  the  arras,  and  snort' 
ing  like  a  horse. 

Prince.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath.      Search  hii 
pockets.     [Pointz  searches."]  What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Pointz.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Let's  see  what  they  be :  read  them. 

Pointz.  [Reads.]  Item,  A  capon, 2».  2A 

Jtetn,  Sauce, 4^ 

Item,  Sack,  two  gallons, 5«.  8i 

Item,  Anchovies,  and  sack  after  supper 2s,  M* 

Item,  Bread, ob. 

Prince.  O  monstrous  !  but  one  halfpenny- worth  of  bread  to 
this  intolerable  deal  of  sack !  —  What  there  is  else,  keep  close  5 
we'll  read  it  at  more  advantage.     There  let  him  sleep  till  day- 
I'll  to  the  Court  in  the  morning :  we  must  all  to  the  wars,  an3 
thy  place  shall  be  honourable.     I'll  procure  this  fat  Togae  ^ 
charge  of  foot;   and  I  know  his  death  will  be  a  maidii  0^ 

^  Shakespeare  has  been  blamed  for  putting  this  falsehood  into  thv 
Prince's  mouth.  The  blame,  whatever  it  be,  should  rather  light  on  the 
Prince;  and  even  he  is  ratlier  to  be  blamed  for  what  he  has  all  along  been 
doing,  than  for  what  he  now  says.  To  have  betrayed  Falstaff,  after  what 
has  passed  between  them,  would  have  been  something  worse  than  telling  a 
falsehood;  more  wicked  even,  let  alone  the  meanness  of  it.  The  Poet  did 
not  mean  to  represent  the  Prince  as  altogether  unhurt  by  his  connection  with 
Sir  Jonn;  Hnd  if  he  hnd  done  so,  he  would  have  been  false  to  nature. 

68  St  PauPs  Cathedral  is  the  object  meant;  one  of  the  roost  conspicuoot 
structures  in  I^ondon. 

M  Ob.  is  for  obolum,  which  was  the  common  mode  of  signifying  a  half 
penny. 
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^elve-score."    The  money  shall  be  pwd  back  again  with  ad- 
'^utage.     Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning ;  and  so  good 
*iorrow,  Pointz. 
PoirUz.  Grood  morrow,  good  my  lord.  \^Exeuni 


ACT  ni.     ScENB  I.    Bangor,    A  Room  in  the  Archr 

deacorCs  House, 

Enter  Hotspub,  Wobcesteb,  Mobtimeb,  cmd  Glen  do  web. 

Mort.  These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure, 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope.^ 

Hot.  Lord  Mortimer, —  and  cousin  Glendower,  —  will  jou 
ut  down  ?  —  And,  uncle  Worcester,  —  A  plague  upon  it !  I 
lave  forgot  the  map. 

Glen,  No,  here  it  is. 
3it,  cousin  Percy ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur ; 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale,  and  with 
A  rising  sigh  he  wisheth  you  in  Heaven. 

Hot,  And  you  in  Hell,  as  oft  as  he  hear&.Owen  Glendower 
spoke  of 

Glen.  I  cannot  blame  him :  at  my  nativity 
The  front  of  Heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes. 
Of  burning  cressets ;  ^  and  at  my  birth 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  Earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot,  Why,  so  it  would  have  done  at  the  same  season,  if 
your  mother's  cat  had  but  kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  never 
been  bom. 

Glen.  I  say  the  Earth  did  shake  when  I  was  bom. 

Hot,  And  I  say  the  Earth  was  not  of  my  mind,  if  you  sup- 
pose as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Glen.  The  Heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  Earth  did  tremble. 

Hot.  O,  then  th'  Earth  shook  to  see  the  Heavens  on  fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  Nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth    . 

M  Meaning?  that  a  march  of  twelve-score  will  be  his  death.  A  tcore^  aa 
here  used,  was  twenty  yards.  So  that  twtlve-^core  was  tux)  hundred  andjbrtp 
yardi, 

1  Induction  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  commencement^  begimnng^  The 
introductory  part  of  a  play  or  poem  was  called  the  in/iuction. 

2  Creitets  were  Uffhts  used  as  beacons,  and  sometimes  as  torches  to  light 
processions;  so  named  from  the  French,  cromette^  because  the  tire  was  placed 
oo  a  Uttle  cross. 
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[n  strange  eruptions :  oft  the  teeming  E^artih 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
WiUiin  her  womb ;  which,  for  enlargement  strivii^ 
Sluikes  the  old  beldame  Earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers.     At  your  birth. 
Our  gnmdam  Earth,  having  this  distemperature, 
In  passion  shook. 

Glen,  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  d(j  not  bear  these  crossings.     Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again,  that  at  my  birth 
The  front  of  Heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary ; 
Anil  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
"NVliere  is  he  living,  —  clipp'd  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,— 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  htith  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out  that  is  but  woman's  son 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art, 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot,  I  think  there  is  no  man  speaks  better  Welsh.  — 
ril  to  dinner.  • 

Mort,  Peace,  cousin  Percy !  you  will  make  him  mad. 

Glen,  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Hot.  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man ; 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

G/en,  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  conmiand 
The  Devil. 

Hot,  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  Devil, 
By  telling  truth :  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  Devil. 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  I'll  be  sworn  I've  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  Devil ! 

Mort,  Come,  come ; 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glen,  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made  head 
Against  my  power  r  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn  have  I  sent  him 
Bootless  home  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot,  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too ! 
How  'scap'd  he  agues,  in  the  Devil's  name  ? 

Glen,  Come,  here's  the  map :  Shall  we  divide  our  ri^it 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  ? 
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Mort.  Th'  Archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits  very  equally. 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto,* 
By  south  and  east  is  to  my  part  aasign'd : 
All  westward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore. 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, 
To  Owen  Glendower :  —  and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn ; 
Which  being  sealed  interchangeably,* 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute,) 
To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you  and  I 
And  my  good  Lord  of  Worcester  will  set  forth 
To  meet  your  father  and  the  Scottish  power, 
As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 
My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 
Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days.  — 
[  To  Glen.]  Within  that  space  you  may  have  drawn  together 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

Glen.  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords : 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come  ; 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave. 
Or  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks  my  moiety,^  north  from  Burton  here, 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 
See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in,' 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half-moon,  and  monstrous  cantle  out."^ 
I'll  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up ; 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run 
In  a  new  channel  fair  and  evenly : 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent, 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here.* 

Glen.  Not  wind  ?  it  shall,  it  must ;  you  see  it  doth. 

Mort,  Yea,  but 
Mark  how  he  bears  his  course,  and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side ; 

•  Hitherto  was  an  adverb  of  place  as  well  as  of  time. 

4  Indentures  are  covenants  or  compacts;  here  called  tripartite  oecause 
there  are  three  parties  to  them.  Ordinarily  they  are  between  two  parties, 
and  then  are  drawn  in  duplicate.  The.se  were  to  be  signed  and  sealed  inter- 
ckanaeably^  that  each  of  the  three  parties  might  have  a  copy. 

•  A  moiety  was  ofteli  used  by  the  writers  of  Shakespeare's  age  as  a  por- 
tion of  any  thing,  though  not  divided  into  equal  parts. 

•  To  crank  is  to  crook,  to  turn  in  and  out. 

'  A  cantle  is  a  portion,  a  comer  or  J'rag7nent  of  any  thing. 
8  BoUom  is  used  of  a  low  and  level  piece  of  land,  such  a.s  the  intervi) 
of  A  river. 
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Gelding  th*  opposed  continent  as  much 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

Wor,  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him  here. 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runneth  straight  and  evenly. 

Hot  I'll  have  it  so :  a  little  charge  will  do  it 

Glen.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hot.  Will  not  you? 

Glen.  No,  nor  you  shall  not 

Hot.  Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

Glen.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hot.  Let  me  not  undei*stand  you  then ; 

Speak  it  in  Welsh. 

Glen.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you ; 
For  I  was  trained  up  in  die  English  Court ; 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  I'm  glad  oft  with  all  my  heart : 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers; 
I  had  rather  hear  a  biuzen  canstick  turn'd,* 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry. 
*Tis  like  the  foixj'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

Glen.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  turn'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care :  I'll  give  thrice  so  much  laud 
To  any  well-deserving  friend  ; 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn  ?  shall  we  be  gone  ? 

Glen.  The  Moon  shines  fair,  you  may  away  by  night : 
I'll  in  and  haste  the  writer,^^  and  withal 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence. 
I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad. 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  [^Sxit 

Mart.  Fie,  cousin  Percy !  how  you  cross  my  father ! 

Hot.  I  cannot  choose :  sometimes  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant ; " 

®  Cnnstick  was  a  very  common  contraction  of  caitdle^ick. 

^^  The  writer  of  the  indentures  in  question.  —  The  old  copies  hare  "1*11 
haste  the  writer,*'  the  words  in  and,  needful  alike  to  sense  :ind  metre,  being 
first  su|>plied  by  Steevens.  —  Break  with^  in  the  next  line,  is  the  old  laagoage 
for  breaking  or  opening  the  subjtct  to. 

11  The  nu>ldujat'p  is  the  molt;  so  called  because  it  warps  or  rendeis  tin 
gurface  of  the  earth  uneven  by  its  hillocks. 
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Of  tne  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies ; " 

And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 

A.  clip-wing'd  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven,^ 

A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat ; 

A.nd  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 

As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     I  tell  you  what, 

He  held  me  last  night  at  the  least  nine  hours 

In  reckomng  up  the  several  devils'  names 

That  were  his  lacqueys :  I  cried,  Humph  !  and,  Well,  go  to^ 

But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     O,  he's  as  tedious 

As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 

"Worse  than  a  smoky  hous6 :  I  had  rather  live 

With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far,** 

Than  feed  on  cates  and  have  him  talk  to  me 

In  any  summer-house  m  Christendom. 

Mort,  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman ; 
Exceedingly  well-read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments ;  ^  valiant  as  a  lion, 
And  wondrous  affable,  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin  ? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect, 
And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour ;  'faith,  he  does : 
I  warrant  you  that  man  is  not  alive 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done, 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof; 
But  do  not  use  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 

Wor.  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful-blunt ;  ^® 
And  since  your  coming  hither  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  loid,  to  amend  this  fault : 
Though  sometimes  it  show  greatness,  courage,  blood,  — 
And  that's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you,  — 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage. 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain ; 

^  Merlin  was  a  **  great  magician,"  whose  **  deep  science  and  hell-dreadei 
might"  was  much  celebrated  in  the  ancient  mythology  of  Wales.  Some  of 
hin  wonderful  doings,  especially  his  magic  mirror,  are  choicely  sung  in  Spea- 
8er*s  Faeiie  Queene,  iii.  2. 

u  To  mouU  or  molt  is  used  of  birds  for  shedding  their  feathers.  Moulten 
appears  to  be  the  perfect  participle. 

^4  Windmills  were  of  old  used  in  England  for  grinding  com,  and  of 
course  were  perched  above  the  houses  in  which  the  grinding  was  done. 
Such  a  house  would  not  be  a  very  quiet  place  of  residence. 

1*  Skilled  in  wonderful  secrets. 

l<^  The  Poet  has  a  similar  expression  in  King  John^  v.  2 :  **  The  Dauphin 
IS  too  wilful-opposite:  he  flatly  says  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms."  The 
aeube  of  the  text  is  plain  enough  no  doubt,  though  it  might  not  be  oasy  to 
give  a  clear  grammatical  justification  of  the  language. 
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The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Loseth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

not.  Well,  I  am  schooFd  :  good  manners  be  your  speed  I 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave*. 

Re-enter  Glen  dower,  with  tlie  Ladies. 

Mort,  This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me, 
My  wife  can  speak  no  linglish,  I  no  Welsh. 

Glen,  My  daughter  weeps :  she  will  not  part  with  you 
She'll  be  a  soldier  too,  she'll  to  the  wars. 

Mori,  Good  father,  tell  her  she  and  my  aunt  Percy  ^'' 
Shall  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[Glendower  speaks  to  her  in  Welshj  and  she  answe^^^ 

him  in  the  same. 

Glen,  She's  desperate  here ;  a  peevish  self-wilFd  harlotry^^ 
One  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

[aS'Ac  speaks  to  Mortimer  in  Wels.^^ 

Mart,  I  understand  thy  looks :  that  pretty  Welsh 
Which  thou  pour'st  down  from  these  swelling  heavens, 
I  am  too  perfect  in ;  and,  but  for  shame. 

In  such  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee.         [^She  speaks  agai^^ 
I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine, 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation  : 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love, 
Till  I  have  leam'd  thy  language ;  for  thy  tongue 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd. 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower. 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute." 

Glen,  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  quite  mad. 

[^She  speaks  agaitr^ 

Mart,  O,  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this  1 

Glen,  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down,** 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 

1'  It  liMs  already  been  seen  that  Hotspur's  wife  was  sister  to  Sir  Edmund 
Bfortimer,  and  aunt  to  the  young  Earl  of  March.  And  she  has  been  spoken 
uf  in  the  play  as  Mortimer's  sister,  yet  he  here  calls  her  his  aunt  From 
which  it  appears  that  Shakespeare  not  only  mistook  Sir  Edmund  for  the 
Karl  of  March,  or  rather  followed  an  authority  who  had  so  mistaken  him, 
but  sometime^  confounded  the  two. 

18  This  was  a  phrase  of  the  time,  often  u'sed  without  intending  to  convey 
any  reproach.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  2,  the  same  phrase  is  used  of  the 
heroine  by  her  father. 

ly  Dicisiims  appear  to  have  been  accompaniments,  something  like  whil 
we  call  variations. 

•20  Knglish  noblemen,  even  down  to  Shakespeare's  time,  had  their  floon 
carpeted  with  I'ushes ;  and  it  would  seem  that  even  this  was  thoujg^ht  hixurih 
ous  enough  to  be  termed  wanton. 
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And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you, 
And  on  your  eyelids  crowu  the  god  of  sleep, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness ; 
ISIaking  such  difference  betwixt  wake  and  sleep, 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-hai'uess'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  East. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart  I'll  sit  and  hear  her  sing : 
By  that  time  will  our  book,^^  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Glen,  Do  so ; 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence ; 
Yet  straight  they  shall  be  here.     Sit,  and  attend. 
•     Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down:  ccme, 
quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in  thy  lap. 

Lady  P,  Go,  ye  giddy  goose.  [^The  Music  plays. 

Hot,  Now  I  perceive  the  Devil  understands  Welsh ;  and 
'tis  no  marvel,  he's  so  humorous.^  By'r  Lady,  he's  a  good 
musician* 

Lady  P,  Then  should  you  be  nothing  but  musical ;  for  you 
are  altogether  governed  by  humours.  Lie  still,  ye  thief,  and 
hear  the  lady  sing  in  Welsh. 

Hot,  I  had  rather  hear  lady  my  brach  ^  howl  in  Msh. 

Lady  P.  Would'st  thou  have  thy  head  broken  ? 

Hot,  No. 

Lady  P.  Then  be  still. 

Hot  Neither;  'tis  a  woman's  fault.^ 

Lady  P,  Now,  God  help  thee ! 

Hot,  Peace !  she  sings.  [-4  Welsh  Song  by  Lady  M,"]  Come^ 
Kate,  I'll  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P,  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.  Not  yours,  in  good  sooth !     'Heart,  you  swear  like  a 
comfit-maker's  wife !    Not  mine,  in  good  sooth ;  ^  and.  As  tnte 
as  Hive;  and.  As  God  shall  mend  me;  and,  As  sure  as  day: 
And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths, 
As  if  thou  ne'er  walk'dst  further  than  Finsbury.^* 

^  It  was  usual  to  call  anv  manuscri(>t  of  bulk  a  book  in  ancient  times, 
stch  as  patents,  grants,  articles,  covenants,  &c. 

22  It  is  r.ither  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  use  of  humorous  and  its  cognates 
in  the  Poei^s  time.  It  was  much  applied  to  freaky,  skittish  persons,  men  ad- 
dicted to  sudden  gusts  and  flaws.  Perhaps  our  word  crotchety  comes  as  near 
to  it  as  any  now  in  use.     See  page  152,  note  6.    Also  page  34,  note  22. 

28  A  fretjuent  name  of  a  female  hound. 

24  'Tis  a  woman's  fault  not  to  be  still. 

26  Instead  of  '*  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth,*^  the  old  copies  have  "  Not  you,  in 
goudauothy  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  White  change  you  into  yours,  and  Mr.  Lett- 
som  is  confident  it  should  be  /.  As  Hotspur  is  repeating  the  oathlets  of  his 
wife,  it  appears  that  mine  is  the  right  word  here. 

M  Finsbury.  being  then  open  walks  and  fields,  was  the  common  resort  of 
tlie  citizens,  as  appears  from  many  old  plays. 
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Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath ;  and  leave  in  sooth. 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread, 
To  velvet-guards  ^  and  Sunday  citizens. 
Come,  sing. 

Ladi/  P.  I  will  not  sing. 

Hot.  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red-brea8t4eaclh 
er.^  An  the  indentures  be  drawn.  Til  away  within  these  two 
hours ;  and  so,  come  in  when  ye  will.  [^McU,    ^ 

Glen,  Come,  come,  Lord  Mortimer ;  you  are  as  slow. 
As  hot  Lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book's  drawn ;  we'll  but  seal,  and  then 
To  hoi*se  immediately. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart.  [^Eeeimt, 


Scene  II.     London.    A  Boom  in  the  Falaee. 
Enter  the  King,  Prince  Henry,  and  Lords. 

King,  Lords,  ^ve  us  leave :  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  I 
Must  have  some  private  conference :  but  be  near  at  hand, 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. —     [^Eaceunt  Lordit 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so. 
For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done, 
That,  in  His  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  revengemeiit  and  a  scourge  for  me ; 
But  thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life. 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  Heaven, 
To  punish  my  mistreadings.     Tell  me  else, 
Could  such  inordinate  and  low  desires. 
Such  poor,  such  base,  such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts, 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society, 
As  thou  art  match'd  withal  and  grafted  to. 
Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood. 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 

Prince.  So  please  your  Majesty,  I  would  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse. 
As  well  as  I  am  doubtless  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal : 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg, 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd 

^  VelveUguardi,  or  trimmings  of  velvety  were  the  city  fashion  in  Shalfi^ 
speare's  time. 

28  Tailors,  like  weavers,  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  vocal  skilL 
Percy  is  jocular  in  his  mode  of  persuading  his  wife  to  sing.  The  meaning 
Ut'^to  Mng  is  to  put  yourself  upon  a  level  'with,  tailore  and  teachers  of  birdi* 
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(Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear) 
Bj  smilmg  pick-thanks  and  base  news-mongers, 
I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irregular, 
Find  panlon  on  my  true  submission.^ 

King.  God  pardon  thee !  —  yet  let  me  wonder,  Hairy 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
TJiy  place  in  Coimcil  thou  hast  rudely  lost,* 
"Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied ; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  Court  and  princes  of  my  blood : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  falL 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been. 
So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company ; 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession. 
And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir 
But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder'd  at ; 
That  men  would  tell  their  children,  This  is  he : 
Others  would  say,  Where  f  which  is  Bolinghroke  f 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  Heaven, 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility. 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 
Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths, 
Kven  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  King. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new ; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical, 
Ke'er  seen  but  wonder'd  at :  and  so  my  state, 
Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast ; 
And  won 'by  rareness  such  solemnity.* 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 

1  The  conntraction  of  this  passage  is  somewhat  obscare:  **Let  me  beg  M 
much  extenuation  that  t^xm  amftUnlion  of  mnnyfnUt  charges^  I  may  be  par* 
duntd  sfnne  that  are  true."     Reprtxyf  means  dispittof. 

3  The  Poet  here  anticipates  an  event  thxt  took  place  severnl  ^ears  later. 
Holinshed.  having;  just  spoken  of  the  Prince's  assault  on  the  Chief  -lustice, 
adds,  *'  The  king  after  expelled  him  out  of  his  privie  councell,  banisht  him 
the  court,  and  made  the  duke  of  Clarence,  his  yoonger  brother,  president  of 
councell  in  his  steed." 

s  That  is,  such  solemnity  as  belongs  to  a  feast  Sdemnity  was  often  used 
of  feasts  of  state ;  much  in  the  sense  of  dignUy.  Macbeth  invites  Banr\uo  to 
*^a  aolemn  anpper/'  when  he  means  to  have  him  murderod. 
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With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits,* 

Soon  kindled  and  soon  burn'd  ;  carded  *  his  state, 

Mingled  his  royalty,  with  capering  fools ;  * 

Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns ; 

And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name, 

To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 

Of  eveiy  beardless  vain  comparative  ;^ 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 

Enfeoff 'd  himself  to  popularity:  * 

That,  being  daily  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes. 

They  surfeited  with  honey,  and  began 

To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen, 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes 

As,  sick  and  blimted  with  community,* 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze, 

Such  as  is  bent  on  sunlike  majesty 

When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes  ; 

But  rather  drows'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down, 

Slept  in  his  face,  and  render'd  such  aspect 

As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries ; 

Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  foil. 

And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand'st  thou ; 

For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege 

With  vile  participation :  not  an  eye 

But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight, 

Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more ; 

*  Bavins  are  brush-wood^  or  small  fagots  used  for  lighting  firee.  Thus,  m 
Lyly's  Motlier  Bombie,  1694:  ^^  Bavins  will  have  their  flashes,  and  youth  their 
faucies,  the  one  as  soon  quenched  as  the  other  burnt." 

fi  This  word  has  been  explained  in  divers  ways.  Warburton  thought  it 
was  used  for  discord  The  most  probable  meaning  of  the  wrd  is  shown  in 
Bacon's  Natural  History^  §  46:  **  It  is  an  excellent  drink  for  a  con!«umption, 
to  be  drunk  either  alone,  or  carded  with  some  other  beer."  Likewise  in 
Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier:  '*You  card  your  beer  (if  you  see 
your  quests  begin  to  get  drunk)  half  small,  half  strong."  M)'  own  notion, 
then.  IS,  that  *'  carded  his  f>tate  "  means  the  same  as  the  following  clause,  the 
latter  being  explanatory  of  the  former.  Mr.  White  reads  "  discarded  state,** 
which  seems  to  express  rather  too  much. 

^  The  first  quarto  reads  ca/jring;  the  other  old  copies  read  carping^ 
which  agrees  well  with  the  context.  **  A  carping  moinus"  and  "a  carping 
fool "  were  common  phrases  in  the  Poet's  time.  But,  though  carping  agreea 
thus  with  the  context,  it  must  be  owned  tlint  capering  bears  a  sense  equally 
appropriate,  as  referring  to  the  dancing  sprigs  that  Richard  H.  drew  about 
him. 

7  That  is,  every  beardless,  vain  young  fellow  who  affected  wit,  or  was 
a  dealer  in  comparisons.    See  page  257,  note  12. 

8  Gave  himself  up^  absolutely  and  entirely,  to  populai-ity.  To  enfeoff  is  a 
law  term,  signifying  to  give  or  grant  any  thing  to  another  in  fee  simple. 

>  Community  here  is  commonness. 
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Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do, 
Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness. 

Prince,  I  shall  hereafter,  my  thrice-gracious  lord, 
Be  more  myselfl 

King,  For  all  the  world, 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then  is  Percy  now. 
Now,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  soul  to  boot. 
He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  State  ^® 
Than  thou  the  shadow  of  succession: 
Por  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right, 
He  doth  fill  lields  with  harness  in  the  realm ; 
Turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  yeai*s  than  thou," 
I      ^ads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on 
^?  bloody  battles  and  to  bruising  aims, 
"^at  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
gainst  renowned  Douglas  1  whose  high  deeds, 
^^ose  hot  incursions,  and  gi^eat  name  in  arms, 
^olds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, 
;^^  military  title  capital, 

ij^^pugh  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Christ 
i,^5^ce  hath  this  Hotspur,  Mars  in  swathing  clothes, 
his  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 
^scomfited  great  Douglas ;  ta'en  him  once, 
llarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him, 
.  ^  ^11  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up, 
V^^  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 
^jP^  ^hat  say  you  to  this  ?  Percy,  Northumberland, 
Q^    -Archbishop's  Grace  of  York,  Douglas,  and  Mortimer, 
^^Pitulate  against  us,*"^  and  are  up. 
TfcJ*^  >vherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee  ? 
-^^^,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  ray  foes, 
rp^^ch  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy  ?  ^* 
j^^^Vi  that  art  like  enough,  through  vassal  fear, 
r|^^^^  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen, 
^  Ught  against  me  under  Percy's  pay, 

"^     ^'^  We  should  now  writ**  in  the  stiite,  but  this  wa-*  the  phraseology  of  th« 
^^^t'»  time.     So.  in  Tht  Winter's  Tnlt:    '  lie  is  less  frequent  to  his  princely 

^*rci«es  than  fonnerly." 
Y^  }^  The  I'oet  with  ^reat  dramatic  propriety  approximates  the  ages  of  the 
'^^noe  and  Hotspur,  for  the  better  kindliuf;  of  a  noble  emulation  between 
^^ein.    So  that  we  need  not  suppose  him  ignorant  that  Hotspur  was  about 
Mirentvyears  the  older. 

^  I'd  eapUuiate  formerly  signified  to  make  articles  of  agreement, 
IS  So,  in  Hamtetf  Act  i.  scene  2 :  ^*  Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in 
Vetven  ere  ever  I  bad  seen  that  day,  Horatio.*'    For  ttiis  use  of  decw  mc 
>ige  287,  note  6. 
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To  dog  his  heels,  and  curtsy  at  his  frowns, 
To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate. 

Prince,  Do  not  tliluk  so ;  you  shall  not  find  it  so: 
And  God  forgive  them  that  have  so  much  sway'd 
Your  Majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me  1 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head, 
And,  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day, 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
WJion  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood. 
And  stain  my  favour  "  in  a  bloody  mask, 
^^^iich,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights. 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown, 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight, 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet. 
P'or  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 
'Would  they  were  multitudes ;  and  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled !  for  the  time  will  come, 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 
T'  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account. 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up. 
Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time, 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here : 
The  which  if  I  perform,  and  do  survive, 
I  do  beseech  your  Majesty,  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance : 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bant(s ;  ^ 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

King.  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this  I 
Thou  shalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  trust  herein.  — 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

i  low  now,  good  Blunt !  thy  looks  are  full  of  speed. 
Blunt  So  is  the  business  that  I  come  to  speak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word  ^' 
That  Douglas  and  the  English  rebels  met 

^*  All  the  old  copies  )mlvq  favours :  the  word  mash  ascertains  that 
reference  is  to  his  face. 

16  Bands  mid  hmds  were  used  indifferently  for  o6%a/ton«.  —  Fourth  Uof^S 
abovCf  all  the  old  copies  but  the  folio  read,  ^^t'he  which  if  ffe  be  pUa^d  \^ 
ihall  perform." 

19  There  was  no  such  person  as  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland ;  bat  diefl 
was  a  Scottish  Earl  of  March  and  an  English  Earl  of  March,  and  thia  fi 
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Th'  eleventh  of  this  month  at  Shrewsbury : 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 
If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand, 
As  ever  offer'd  foul  play  in  a  State. 

King.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forth  to-day ; 
With  him  my  son,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster ; 
For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old."  — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set  forward ; 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  wUl  march : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth :  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Glostershire ;  by  which  account, 
Our  business  valued,^®  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shall  meet 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business :  let's  away ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay.  \ExeunX 

Sc£NE  m.     London,     Eastcheap.    A  Room  in  the  Boar^9 

Head  Tavern, 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fdl,  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since  this  last 
action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ?  Why,  my  skin 
hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown  :  I  am  withered 
like  an  old  apple-John.^  Well,  I'll  repent,  and  that  suddenly 
while  I  am  in  some  liking ;  ^  I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly, 
and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength  to  repent.  An  I  have  not 
forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a 
pepper-corn,  a  brewer's  horse.®  The  inside  of  a  church! 
Company,  villainous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 

ness  of  title  probably  led  the  Poet  into  a  confusion  of  the  names.  The  Scot- 
tish Earl  of  March  was  George  Dunbar,  who  attached  himself  so  warmly  to 
the  Knglish  that  the  Parliament  petitioned  the  King  to  bestow  some  reward 
on  him.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  King  Henry  in  this  rebellion.  See 
page  275,  note  1. 

17  Advertisement  is  inteUigence.  or  information, 

18  That  is,  an  estimate  being  made  of  the  business  to  be  done. 

1  The  apple-John  was  by  no  means  the  same  as  the  npple-JHck  of  later 
times,  though  the  two  may  be  some  kin.  The  former  was  a  variety  of  the 
Apple,  which  is  said  to  have  kept  two  years.  Thus  described  by  Philip^: 
^*' John-apple^  whose  wither'd  rind,  entrench'd  by  many  a  furrow,  aptly  rep- 
resents decrepid  age."  And  in  The  Seamd  Part^  one  of  the  persons,  speak- 
ing of  Falstaff,  says,  "The  Prince  once  set  a  dish  of  apple-lohns  before  him, 
and  told  him  there  were  five  more  Sir  Johns;  and,  putting  off  his  hat,  said, 
I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  these  six  dry,  round,  old,  wither'd  knights." 

3  The  sense  of  Liking  is  about  the  satne  as  our  phrase  ^ood  keeping. 
Thus,  in  the  P raver- Book^  Psalm  xcii  :  "Such  as  are  planted  in  the  House 
of  the  Lord  shall  bring  forth  more  fruit  in  their  age,  and  shall  be  fat  and 
well-likingy  The  English  Psalter  U  much  older  than  the  version  of  1611, 
which  renders  the  same  passage  *'  fat  and  Jtourishingy 

■  That  Falstaff  was  unlike  a  brewer's  horse  may  be  gathered  from  a 
conundrum  in  The  Devil's  Cabinet  Opened:  **  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  drunkard  and  a  brewer's  hoi'sef —  Because  one  carries  all  his  liquor  on  hia 
back,  and  the  other  in  his  belly." 

20 
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Bard,  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot  live  long. 

Fed.  Why,  there  is  it  Come,  sing  me  a  song ;  make  ne 
merry.  I  was  as  virtuously  given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be; 
virtuous  enough ;  swore  little ;  dic'd  not  above  seven  times  i 
week;  paid  money  that  I  borrowed — three  or  four  times; 
lived  well,  and  in  good  compass :  and  now  I  live  out  of  all 
order,  out  of  all  compass. 

Bard,  AVhy,  you  are  so  fat,  Sir  Jobii,  that  you  must  Demh 
be  out  of  all  compass;  out  of  all  reasonable  compass.  Sir 
John. 

Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll  amend  my  life. 
Thou  art  our  admind,  tliou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop,^ 
but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee:  thou  art  the  Eiiight  of  tbe 
Burning  Lamp. 

Bard.  Why,  Sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no  harm. 

FaL  No,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  manj 
a  man  doUi  of  a  death's-head,  or  a  memento  mori :  I  never 
see  thy  face,  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire,  and  Dives  that  lived 
in  purple ;  for  there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If 
thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thj 
face :  my  oath  should  be,  Bi/  this  Jire,  thafs  God^s  angd:* 
but  thou  art  altogether  given  over,  and  wert  indeed,  but  for 
the  light  in  thy  face,  the  son  of  utter  darkness.  When  thoa 
ranu'st  up  Gads-hill  in  the  night  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did 
not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  tgnis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wild- 
fire, there's  no  purchase  in  money.  O,  thou  art  a  perpetual 
triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light !  Thou  hast  saved  me  a 
thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the 
night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern  :*  but  the  sack  that  thou  hast 
drunk  me  would  have  bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap  •  at  the 
dearest  chandler's  in  Europe.  I  have  maintain'd  that  sala- 
mander of  yours  with  fire  any  time  this  two-and-thirty  years: 
God  reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard,  'Sblood,  I  would  my  face  were  in  your  [stomach !] 

Fal.  God-a-mercy !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be  heartr 
burn'd.  — 

Fnter  Hostess. 

How  now,  dame  Partlett  the  hen !  have  you  inqUir'd  yet  who 
pick'd  my  pocket  ? 

4  So  in  all  the  quartos:  the  folio  omits  the  words,  "that's  God*8  aoffeL" 
The  allu-ion  is,  apparentU'.  to  Exodus  iii.  2:  "And  the  angel  of  the  LoiJ 
appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  tire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush; '*  &c. 

6  Qindlts  and  lunfeifis  to  let  were  then  cried  about  London,  the  streell 
Dot  being  then  lighred. 

9  Cheap  is  the  past  participle  of  cjpan,  Sax.,  to  traffic,  to  bargain,  to  bof 
mod  sell.  Good  cheap  was  therefore  a  good  bargain.  Our  ancestors  ONi 
good  cheap  and  better  cheap  as  we  now  use  cheap  and  cheaper. 
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HosL  Why,  Sir  John !  what  do  you  think,  Sir  John  ?  Do 
you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  house  ?  I  have  search'd,  I 
have  inquired,  so  has  my  husband,  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy, 
servant  by  servant:  the  tithe  of  a  hair  was  i.ever  lost  in  my 
house  before. 

Fed.  You  lie,  Hostess:  Bardolph  was  shav'd  and  lost  many 
a  hair ;  and  I'll  be  sworn  my  pocket  was  pick'd.  Go  lo,  you 
are  a  woman ;  go. 

Host.  Who  I?  No;  I  defy  thee:  God's  light!  I  was 
never  call'd  so  in  mine  own  house  before. 

Fed,  Go  tiM  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host.  No  Sir  John;  you  do  not  know  me.  Sir  John:  I 
know  you.  Sir  John :  you  owe  me  money.  Sir  John,  and  now 
you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it  I  bought  you  a 
dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

FaL  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas :  ^  I  have  given  them  away  to 
bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them.® 

Host.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of  eight  shil- 
lings an  ell.**  You  owe  money  here  besides,  Sir  John,  for 
your  diet  and  by-drinkings,^®  and  money  lent  you,  four-and- 
twenty  pound. 

Fed.  He  had  his  part  of  it:  let  him  pay. 

Host.  He?  alas,  he  is  poor;  he  hath  nothing. 

Fed  How !  poor  ?  look  upon  his  face :  What  call  you 
rich  ?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his  cheeks.  I'll 
not  pay  a  denier.  What,  will  you  make  a  younker  of  me  ?  ^^ 
shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall  have  my 
pocket  pick'd  ?  I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather's 
worth  forty  mark. 

Host.  O  Jesu  1  I  have  heard  the  Prince  tell  him,  I  know 
not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was  copper. 

Fed  How  1  the  Prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup :  ^^  'Sblood ! 
an  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  liim  like  a  dog,  if  he  would 
8ay  so.  — 

1  DowUu  is  said  to  be  from  Dowtens^  the  name  of  a  town  in  France, 
where  a  kind  of  coarse  linen  cloth  was  made- 

•  Bofters  were  sieves,  used  for  sifting  or  bolt  ng  moal. 

*  Eight  shiUinffs  an  ell,  for  Holland  linen,  appears  a  high  price  for  the 
time;  but  hmr  Stubbs  in  his  Anatonie  of  Abuses:  "  In  so  much  as  I  have 
beard  of  shirtes  that  have  cost  some  ten  shillinges,  some  twentie,  some  for- 
tie,  some  five  pound,  some  twentie  nobles,  and  (whiche  is  horrible  to  heare) 
M>me  ten  pound  a  peece;  yea  the  meanest  shirte  that  commonly  is  worne  of 
any  doth  cost  a  crowne  or  a  noble  at  the  least;  and  yet  that  is  scarsely 
thought  fine  enough  for  the  simplest  person/' 

"^  By-diinktngs  are  drinkings  between  menls. 

U  limnker  is  here  used  for  a  novice,  a  dupe,  or  a  person  thoughtless 
throngh  inexperience;  something  like  our  greefUioin. 

1^  Mr.  Dyce  saySf  ^*' sneaJc-cup  is  plainly  one  who  sneaks  from  his  cap;*' 
tliat  is,  dodges  the  liquor. 
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Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Pointz,  marching.     Falstafi 
meets  the  Prince,  playing  on  his  Truncheon  like  a  Fife. 

How  now,  lad  I  is  the  wind  iu  that  doory  i'  £uth  ?  most  we  all 
march? 

Bard,  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion. 

Host.  My  Lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

Prince.  What  say'st  thou,  JVIistress  Quickly?  How  doa 
thy  husband  ?     I  love  him  well ;  he  is  an  honest  man. 

Host.  Grood  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

Prince.  What  say'st  thou.  Jack  ? 

FaL  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here  behind  the  arraSi 
<ind  had  my  pocket  pick'd. 

Prince.  What  didst  thou  lose.  Jack? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  ?  three  or  four  bonds  of 
forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  seal-ring  of  my  grand^Either's. 

Prince.  A  trifle ;  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  and  I  said  I  heard  yoor 
Grace  say  so :  And,  my  lord,  he  speaks  most  vilely  of  you, 
like  a  foul-mouth'd  man  as  he  is ;  and  said  he  would  cudgel 
you. 

Prince.  What !  he  did  not  ? 

Host.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood  in  me 
else. 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stew'd  prune; 
nor  no  more  truth  in  thee  than  in  a  drawn  fox ;  ^'  and  for 
womanhood.  Maid  Marian  **  may  be  the  Deputy's  wife  of  the 
Ward  to  thee.     Go,  you  thing,  go. 

Host.  Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thing  ?  I  am  an  honest  man's 
wife ;  and,  setting  thy  knighthood  aside,  thou  art  a  knave  to 
call  me  so. 

Fal.  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  tliou  art  a  beast  to  say 
otherwise. 

Host.  Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave,  thou  ? 

F(.d.  What  beast !  why,  an  otter. 

Prince.  An  otter.  Sir  John !  why  an  otter  ? 

Fal.  Why,  she's  neither  fish  nor  flesh ;  a  man  knows  nol 
where  to  have  her. 


18  A  drawn  fox  is  a  hunted  fox^  a  fox  dfaum  from  his  cover,  whose  cna* 
nine  in  doubling  and  deceiving  the  hounds  makes  the  simile  perfectly  appRK 
priate. 

14  Maid  Marian  wa<4  the  inward  partner  of  Robin  Hood,  who,  in  thi9 
words  of  Drayton,  "  to  his  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian,  wns  ever  cob* 
Btant  known.'*     As  this  famous  cou|>le  afterwards  bt'cam^  leading  characteit 
in  the  morris  dance,  and  a>*  Marian's  part  was  generally  sustained  by  a  nm 
in  woman's  clothing,  the  name  grew  to  be  proverbial  for  a  mannish  woouub 
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M>8L  Thou  art  an  unjost  man  in  saying  so :  thou  or  any 
man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave,  thou ! 

Prince.  Thou  say'st  true,  Hostess ;  and  he  slanders  thee 
most  grossly. 

Host,  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  said  this  Other  day  you 
ought  him  a  thousand  pound.^^ 

Prince.  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound  ? 

FaL  A  thousand  pound,  Hal !  a  million :  thy  love  is  worth 
a  million ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

Host*  Nay,  my  lord,  he  call'd  you  Jack,  and  said  he  would 
cudgel  you. 

Fal,  Did  I,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard,  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

Fal.  Yea,  if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

Prince.  I  say  'tis  copper :  dar'st  thou  be  as  good  as  thy 
word  now  ? 

FaL  Why,  Hal,  thou  know'st,  as  thou  art  but  man,  I  dare ; 
Imt  as  thou  art  Prince,  I  fear  thee  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the 
lion's  whelp. 

Prince.  And  why  not  as  the  lion  ? 

Fed.  The  King  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the  lion :  Dost 
thou  think  I'll  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy  father  ?  nay,  an  I  do,  I 
pray  God  my  girdle  break.^* 

Prince.  Sirrah,  there's  no  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty, 
in  this  bosom  of  thine.  Charge  an  honest  woman  with  pick- 
ing thy  pocket !  Why,  thou  impudent,  emboss'd  rascal,"  if 
there  were  any  thing  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern-reckonings,  and 
one  poor  pennyworth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee  long- 
winded,  —  if  thy  pocket  were  enrich'd  with  any  other  injuries 
but  these,  I  am  a  villain.  And  yet  you  will  stand  to  it ;  you 
will  not  pocket  up  wrong.     Art  thou  not  asham'd  I 

FaL  Dost  thou  hear^  Hal  ?  thou  know'st,  in  the  state  of 
ionocency  Adam  fell ;  and  what  should  poor  Jack  Falstaff  do 

1*  Ought  and  owed  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  word. 

10  The  allusion  here  is  remarkable.  In  the  Old  Testament  language  the 
airdU  is  emblematic  of  reverence,  "  the  a' tribute  to  awe  and  majesty,  where- 
in doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings."  Thus,  in  Job  xii.  18:  '*  He  looseth 
the  bond  of  kin^s,  and  girdeth  their  loins  with  a  girdle.*'  And  Isainh  xi. 
6:  **  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  >md  faithfulness  the 
girdle  of  his  reins."  See,  also,  Isaiah  xxii.  21.  Accordingly  there  was  an 
old  proverb,  —  *'ungirt,  unblest."  So  that  Falstaff's  meaning  is,  —  "May  I 
in  my  old  age  cease  to  be  reverenced,  if  I  be  guilty  of  such  a  misplacement 
of  reverence" 

I'f  Embois'dj  in  this  place,  has  conrimonlj^  been  explained  as  a  hunting 
term ;  deer  and  some  other  animals  being  said  to  be  emb<K<Aeti  when  so  hard- 
prefised  and  heated  as  to  foam  at  the  mouth.  The  word  was  indeed  oflcn  so 
used,  but  can  hardly  apply  to  Sir  John  in  that  sense.  It  was  also  used  of 
certain  sores,  such  as  boils  and  carbunclts,  when  grown  to  a  head.  In  this 
feense  it  might  aptly  refer  to  Falstaff's  plumpness  and  rotundity  of  person. 
8«e  page  60,  note  9. 
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hi  the  (lays  of  villainy  ?  Thou  seest  I  have  more  fleuh  than 
auother  man,  and  therefore  more  fnulty.  You  confess,  then, 
you  pick'd  my  pocket? 

Prhice,  It  api^ears  so  by  the  stoiy. 

FaL  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee:  Go,  make  ready  break&st; 
love  tliy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  cherish  thy  guests; 
thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to  any  honest  reason :  thou  seest  I 
am  pacified.  —  Still  ?  —  Nay,  pr*y thee,  be  gone.  —  \JElxit  HoA\ 
Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  Court:  for  the  robbery,  lad,— 
how  is  that  answered  ? 

Prince.  O,  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good  angel  to  thee. 
The  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fed.  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back;  'tis  a  donble 
labour. 

Prince.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and  may  do  anj 
thing. 

Fat.  Rob  me  the  Exchequer  the  first  thing  thou  doest,  and 
do  it  mth  unwash'd  hands  too. 

Biird.  Do,  my  lord. 

Prince.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  charge  of  Foot 

Fed.  I  would  it  had  been  of  Horse.  Where  shall  I  find  one 
thiit  can  steal  well  ?  O,  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two- 
and-twenty,  or  thereabouts!  I  am  heinously  unprovided. 
Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels !  they  offend  none  but 
the  virtuous :  I  laud  them,  I  praise  them. 

Prince.  Bardolph, — 

Bard.  My  lord  ? 

Prince.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  my 
brother  John;  this  to  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland.  —  \Ex^ 
Bard.]  Go,  Pointz,  to  horse,  to  horse !  for  thou  and  I  have 
thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  diinier-time. —  \^Blxit  Pointz.] 
Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Temple-hall  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon :  there  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge ;  and  there 
receive  money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  land  is  burning,  Percy  stands  on  high. 
And  either  they  or  we  must  lower  lie.  \Exit  Prince, 

Fed.  Ilare  words  !  brave  world !  —  Hostess,  my  break&st; 
come.  — 
O,  I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  drum  I  [^Exit 


ACT  IV.    ScKNE  L     The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury* 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  and  Douglas. 

Hot.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot !  if  speaking  truth 
Id  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  fiattery, 
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Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 
As  ^  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  Heaven,  I  cannot  flatter ;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  yourself: 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word ;  approve  me,  lord. 

JDoug,  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour : 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground 
But  I  will  beard  him. 

Hot,  Do  so,  an  i  'tis  well.  — 

Enter  a  Messenger, ^  wi\h  Letters. 

What  letters  hast  thou  there  ?  —  I  can  but  thank  you. 

Mess,  These  letters  come  from  your  father. 

HoU  Letters  from  him !  why  comes  he  not  himself? 

Mess,  He  cannot  come,  my  lord ;  he's  grievous  sick. 

Hot  'Zounds !  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick 
In  such  a  justling  time  ?     Who  leads  his  power  ? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  ? 

Mess,  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord, 

Wor,  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Mess    He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set  forth : 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  physicians.^ 

Wor.  I  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  been  whole 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited : 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot,  Sick  now !  droop  now !  this  sickness  doth  infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise ; 
*Tis  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 
He  writes  me  here,  that  inward  sickness  — 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  soon  be  drawn ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
On  any  soul  remov'd,  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement. 
That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on, 
To  see  how  Fortune  is  disposed  to  u  ? : 
For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now, 
Because  the  King  is  certainly  possessed  ^ 
Of  all  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it  ? 

^  The  conjunctions  as  and  that  were  used  interchangeably  in  the  Poet's 
time. 

3  This  use  of  f ear  was  not  uncommon.    The  Poet  has  it  several  timet 
)  paire  149,  note  1. 
•  Po$tett'd  for  in/mmee/;  a  ^quent  usage     See  page  110,  nox^l. 
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Wor,  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  ns«  I 

Hot  A  i>eriIous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  oflP.-""  ^"^ 

And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not :  his  present  want 
Seems  more  tlian  we  shall  find  it.     Were  it  good 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour? 
It  were  not  good ;  for  therein  should  we  read* 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope, 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Doug,  'Faith,  and  so  we  should ; 

Where  *  now  remains  a  sweet 'reversion ; 
And  we  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope 
Of  what  is  to  come  in : 
A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this.' 

Hot,  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto, 
If  that  the  Devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhood  of  our  affairs.^ 

Wbr.  But  yet  I  would  your  father  had  been  here. 
The  quahty  and  hair  of  our  attempt  • 
Brooks  no  division :  it  will  be  thought 
By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away, 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  Earl  from  henoe. 
And  think  how  such  an  apprehension 
May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction. 
And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause : 
For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side  • 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrament, 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 
This  absence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain, 

4  Shakespeflre  often  constructs  his  language  upon  very  subtle  analogici^ 
To  readf  as  here  used,  is,  primarily,  to  leatm,  and  so  to  exHauU  -^Lut^  io  tbt 
sense  of  edge  or  border^  was  quite  common ;  the  list  being  the  edge  of  tbt 
cloth. 

6  Where  was  often  used  in  the  Poet*8  time  for  whereat  It  oocun  thai 
in  Holinshed  continually. 

0  Retirement  is  used  with  the  same  meaning  as  reverdon^  just  before; 
something  to  fall  back  upon. 

"^  The  youth^  immntuHty  of  our  affairs. 

8  Hair  was  anciently  used  metaphorically  for  complexion^  or  charaeUr* 
Thus,  in  Beaumont  and  Ifletcher's  Nice  Vahur;  "  A  l«dy  of  my  hair  cannot 
want  pitying."  And  in  an  old  manuscript  play  entitled  Sir  Thomas  Moort» 
•*  A  fellow  of  yonr  haire  U  very  fitt  to  be  a  secretaries  follower." 

0  The  offering  side  is  the  cuiaiUng  side.  —  Loopy  two  lines  below,  is  ^ 
•ame  as  loop-hole. 
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That  shows  the  ignonuit  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  of.^° 

Hot.  You  strain  too  far. 

I,  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use : 
It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion,*^ 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise, 
Than  if  the  Earl  were  here :  for  men  must  think. 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom,  with  his  help 
We  shall  o'ertum  it  topsy-turvy  down.  — 
Yet  all  goes  well ;  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Doug,  As  heart  can  think :  there  is  not  such  a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Hot,  My  cousin  Vernon !  welcome,  by  my  soui. 

Ver,  Pray  God  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome,  lord. 
The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong. 
Is  marching  hitherwards ;  with  him,  Prince  John. 

Hot,  No  harm :  what  more  ? 

Ver,  And  further,  I  have  leam'd 

The  King  himself  in  ptu'son  is  set  forth, 
Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily, 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.  He  shall  be  welcome  too.     Where  is  his  son, 
The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prin(!e  of  Wales,*^ 
And  his  comrades,  that  daff  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass  ?  ** 

Ver,  All  furnish'd,  all  in  arms ; 

All  plum'd  like  estridges  that  wing  the  wind ; 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd ; " 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  Sun  at  Midsummer ; 

w  Fear  is  here  again  used  for  danger^  the  thing  feared.  See  page  268, 
note  9. 

Ai  Opinion  is  fame^  reputation,  in  old  English,  as  in  Latin. 

12  Stowe  says  of  the  Prince:  "He  was  pa-'sing  swift  in  running,  i.iso- 
much  that  he,  with  two  other  of  his  lords,  without  hounds,  bow,  or  other 
engine,  would  take  a  wilde  bucke.  or  doe,  in  a  large  parke." 

i8  Dnff  is  the  same  as  doff,  do  off.    Here  it  bears  the  sense  of  throw  or 

1*  Estridge  is  the  old  form  of  ostrich.  The  ostrich's  plumage  might  natu- 
rallv  occur  to  the  Poet,  from  its  being  the  cognizance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
—  'to  bate  is  a  term  in  fali'ony  for  the  flapping  or  fluttering  of  the  wings  in 
order  to  dry  the  feathers  after  bathing.  —  All  the  old  copies  have  "  that  with 
the  wind,*'  instead  of  "  that  toing  the  wind"  With  a  different  punctuation, 
certain  editors  have  managed  to  extract  something  like  sense  from  that  read- 
ing: but  it  goes  hard;  and  I  think  there  needs  no  scruple  about  acc«pting 
Kowe's  emendation. 
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Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry  —  with  his  beaver  on," 
His  cuisses  on  his  thiglis,  gallantly  arm'd  — 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  tuni  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more !  worse  than  the  Sun  in  March, 
This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.     Let  them  come ; 
They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim, 
And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them : 
The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire 
To  hear  tliis  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours.  —  Come,  let  me  taste  my  horse," 
Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales : 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse. 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse.  — 
O,  that  Glendower  were  come ! 

Ver.  There  is  more  news : 

I  leani'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along. 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug.  That's  tlie  worst  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet 

Wor.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frosty  sound. 

Hot.  What  may  the  King's  whole  battle  reach  unto? 

Ver.  To  thirty  thousand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be : 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily  :  ^^ 
Doomsday  is  near ;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug,  Talk  not  of  dying:  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death  or  death's  hand  for  this  one-half  year.         \Em>x^ 

16  The  htivcer  of  a  helmet  was  a  movable  piece,  which  lifted  up  or  down 
to  enable  the  wearer  to  drink  or  to  take  bre.ith  more  freely. 

18  So  in  the  first  two  qnaros:  the  other  old  copies  liave  takt.  TVnteWi* 
often  ased  for  <rv.     See  paa;e  211,  note  13. 

1'  All  the  old  copie-*  have  "  Uikt  a  muster  "  Many  modern  editions  rei^ 
"  mnkt  a  muster,*'  which  gives  a  wrong  sense.  To  rmikt  a  muster  is  to  •»• 
semble  troops;  to  tdkt  a  muster  is  to  ascertiiin  the  number  of  troops  assem- 
bled ;  as  we  speak  of  "  taking  a  census."  And  this  is  what  Hotspur  propoK* 
to  do. 
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Scene  n.     A  Public  Hood  "near  Coventry, 
Miter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal,  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry :  fill  me  a  bottle 
of  sack.  Our  soldiers  shall  march  through;  ^?e'll  to  SuttoD- 
Cop-hDl  to-night 

Bard,  Will  you  give  me  money,  Captain  ? 

FaL  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel.^ 

Fal,  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour ;  and  if  it  make 
twenty,  take  them, all;  I'll  answer  the  coinage.  Bid  my 
lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the  town's  end. 

Bard.  I  will.  Captain :  farewell.  \^Exit, 

FaL  If  I  be  not  asham'd  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  sous'd 
gurnet.^  I  have  misus'd  the  King's  press  damnably.*  I  have 
got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred 
and  odd  pounds.  I  press'd  me  none  but  good  householders, 
yeomen's  sons ;  inquir'd  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as 
had  been  ask'd  twice  on  the  banns ;  *  such  a  commodity  of 
warm'  slaves  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  Devil  as  a  drum ;  such 
as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl  or  a 
hurt  wild-duck.  I  press'd  me  none  but  such  toasts-and-butter,* 
with  hearts  in  their  [bodies]  no  bigger  than  pins'-heada,  and 
they  have  bought  out  their  services ;  and  now  my  whole 
charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen 
of  companies,  slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted 
cloth,  where  the  glutton's  dogs  lick  his  sores ;  ®  and  such  as, 

1  This  angel  was  a  gold  coin,  which  seems  to  have  borne  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  English  currency  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  the  sovereign  <loe9 
now.     See  page  128,  note  5.  —  When  Falstaff  save  **Lay  out,  lay  <>ut,"  he 

Erobably  hands  Uantolph  the  bottle,  —  a  piece  of  plate,  perhap^/which  he 
as  obtained  in  much  the  same  way  a^t  he  reckons  upon  getting  his  soldiers 
supplied  with  linen  for  their  shirtless  backs. 

5*  The  gurnet  or  gurnard,  was  a  fi^h  of  the  piper  kind.  It  was  probably 
deemed  a  vulgar  dish  when  soused  or  pickled,  hence  soused  gurnet  was  a 
com  mo*  I  term  of  reproach. 

8  I'hat  is,  misused  the  King's  commission  for  impressing  men  into  the 
niilitar}'  service.  The  King's  press,  in  old  times,  was  just  about  equivalent 
lo  what  we  have  known  as  Uncle  Sam's  draught. 

4  To  ask  upon  the  banns,  to  ask  the  banns,  and  to  publish  the  banns, 
are  all  phra-es  of  the  same  import.  The  law,  I  believe,  required  that  parties 
intending  marriage  should  have  the  banns  asked  three  times,  in  as  many 
weeks,  before  the  ceremony  could  take  place.  So  that  when  the  banns  ha(l 
been  asked  twice,  the  'Joyful  dav  "  w;is  prettv  near. 

6  Thus  in  Fynes  Moryson's  Ilinernry,  1617:  "Londoners,  and  all  within 
the  sound  of  Biw  bell,  are  in  reproach  called  cockneys,  and  eaters  of  buttered 
toitfts.'^  And  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  wklumt  Money:  "  They  love 
young  toasts  and  butter^  Bow-bell  suckers." 

8  The  painted  cloth  hee  spoken  of  is  the  tapestry  with  which  the  walls 
of  rooms  used  to  be  lined,  and  on  which  it  was  customary  to  have  short  sen- 
tences mscribed,  and  cerrain  incidents  of  Sctipture  depicted,  so  as  to  combine 
of'7.ament  and  instruction.    See  page  62,  note  31. 
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indeed,  were  never  soldiers,  but  discarded  unjust  serving-men, 
younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and  ost- 
lers trade-fallen;  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long 
peace ;  ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  fac'd 
ancient :  "^  and  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  Uiat 
have  bought  out  their  services,  that  you  would  think  that  I 
had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tatter'd  prodigals  lately  come  from 
swine-keeping,  from  eating  draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow 
met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gib- 
bets, and  press'd  the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such 
scare-crows.  I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them, 
that's  flat :  —  nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the 
legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  the  most  of 
them  out  of  prison.  There's  not  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my 
company ;  and  the  half-shirt  is  two  napkins  tack'd  together 
and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without 
sleeves ;  and  the  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host 
at  St.  Albans,  or  the  red-nose  inn-keeper  of  Daventry.  But 
♦^.hat's  all  one ;  they'll  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge. 

JSnter  Prince  Henry  and  Westmoreland. 

Prince,  How  now,  blown  Jack !  how  now,  quilt !  * 

Pal,  What,  Hal !  How  now,  mad  wag !  what  a  devil  dost 
thou  in  Warwickshire  ?  —  My  good  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  cry  you  mercy  :  ®  I  thought  your  Honour  had  already  been 
at  Shrewsbury. 

West,  'Faith,  Sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that  I  were 
there,  and  you  too  ;  but  my  powers  are  there  already.  The 
King,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all :  we  must  away  all,  to- 
night. 

Pal.  Tut,  never  fear  me;  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to 
steal  cream. 

Prince,  I  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed ;  for  thy  theft  hath 
already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me,  Jack,  whose  fellows 
are  these  that  come  after  ? 

PaL  ]VIine,  Hal,  mine. 

Prince,  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Pal,  Tut,  tut!  good  enough  to  toss;**^  food  for  powder, 
food  for  powder;  they'll  fill  a  pit,  as  well  as  better:  tush, 
man !  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

7  Annent  is  an  old  corruption  of  ensign^  and  was  used  both  for  the  stand- 
ard and  the  bearer  of  it.     KalstafF  here  means  an  old  patched  flag. 

^  Blown  and  quill  both  have  reference  to  Falstaff's  plumpness;  only  the 
one  supposes  him  to  be  plump  with  wind,  the  other,  with  cotton. 

^  "I  cry  you  mercy  "  is,  I  ask  ^our  pardon.  Falstaff  is  pretending  noC 
to  have  recognized  his  lordship  at  flrst,  and  so  makes  an  apology. 

i<^  Good  enough  to  toss  upon  pikes ;  a  wiir  phrase  of  the  time. 
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West,  Ay,  bat,  Sir  John,  methinks  they  are  exceeding  poor 
and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

I^cU.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not  where  they  had 
that ;  and  for  their  bareness,  I  am  sure  they  never  leam'd 
that  of  me. 

Prince.  No,  I'll  be  sworn ;  unless  you  call  three  fingers  on 
the  ribs,  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make  haste :  Percy  is  already  in 
the  field. 

I/^al,  What,  is  the  King  encamp'd  ? 

West  He  is,  Sir  John  :  I  fear  we  shall  stay  too  long. 

FaL  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a  feast, 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest  [^£lxeu7it 

Scene  III.     77ie  Rebel  Camp,  near  Shrewsbury, 
ErUer  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Douglas,  and  Vernon. 

Hot,  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night 

Wor,  It  may  not  be. 

Doug,  You  give  him,  then,  advantage. 

Ver,  Not  a  whit 

Hot,  Why  say  you  so?  looks  he  not  for  supply? 

Ver,  So  do  we. 

Hot,  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

Wor,  Good  cousin,  be  advis'd ;  stir  not  to-night 

Ver.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  well : 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear  and  cold  heart 

Ver.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas :  by  my  life,  — 
And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life,  — 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives : 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug,  Yea,  or  to-night 

Ver,  Content 

Hot,  To-night,  say  I. 

Ver.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be.     I  wonder  much. 
Being  men  of  such  great  leaiing  as  you  are, 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition :  Certain  Horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  Horse  came  but  to-day 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull, 
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That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself. 

Hot,  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated  and  brought  low : 
The  better  part  of  ours  is  full  of  rest. 

Wor,  The  number  of  the  King  exceedeth  ours : 
For  God's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in. 

[  The  Ti-umpet  sounds  a  Parley 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt.  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  King, 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing  and  respect 

Hot,  Welcome,  Sir  Walter  Blunt ;  and  'would  to  GU)d 
You  were  of  our  determination ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well ;  and  even  those  some 
Envy  your  great  deservings  and  good  name, 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality,* 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt,  And  God  defend  but  still  I  should  stand  so. 
So  long  as,  out  of  limit  and  true  rule. 
You  stand  against  anointed  Majesty. 
But,  to  my  charge :  The  King  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs ;  ^  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty.     If  that  the  King 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs ;  and  with  all  speed 
You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest. 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself  and  these 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion.* 

Hot,  The  King  is  kind ;  and  well  we  know  the  King 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father  and  my  uncle  and  myself 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears  ; 
And  —  when  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong, 

^  The  Poet  in  several  instances  u<%es  quality  in  the  classical  sense  of  kind 
nature^  or  condition.  So  in  The  Tempest  i.  2:  "  To  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel  and  Jill  h=s  quality.  —  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  enoff 
here  Taken  in  its  present  sc'se,  it  will  hardiv  cohere  with  the  logic  im- 
plied in  because.  In  Shakfspcare^  the  more  common  meaning  of  enwy  (sub- 
stantive) is  malice  or  hatred.  Probably  the  verb  is  here  u^ed  in  the  -(ense 
of  to  hale;  as,  in  theological  and  political  stri'es,  the  very  worth  of  those  who 
are  not  on  our  side  gener  illy  makes  us  hate  them  the  more;  or,  which  comei 
to  the  same  thing,  makes  us  di-par  ige  their  good  name. 

2  Griefs  for  giievancfs;  the  effect  for  the  c;»use. 

*  The  Poet  commonly  uses  suggestion  in  the  sense  of  temptation  or  m 
gatUm, 
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Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  aiid  low, 

A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneakiug  home  — 

My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore : 

And  —  when  he  heard  him  swear  and  vow  to  God, 

He  came  but  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster, 

To  sue  his  livery  and  beg  his  peace,* 

With  tears  of  innocence  and  terms  of  zeal  — 

My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov*d. 

Swore  him  assistance,  and  performed  it  too. 

Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 

Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him, 

The  more  and  less  ^  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 

Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages ; 

Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes, 

Laid  gifts  before  him,  proffered  him  their  oaths, 

Grave  him  their  heirs  as  pages,  followed  him 

Even  at  the  heels  in  golden  multitudes. 

He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself,* 

Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 

Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor, 

Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg ; 

And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 

Some  certain  edicts  and  some  strait  decrees 

That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth ; 

Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 

Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and  by  this  face, 

This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 

The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for : 

Proceeded  further ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 

Of  all  the  £Eivourites,  that  the  absent  King 


^  To  sue  one*8  livery  and  to  beg  one's  peace  are  old  law  terms,  and  are 
here  used  with  strict  propriety.  On  the  death  of  a  person  who  held  by  the 
tenure  of  knight's  service,  his  heir,  if  under  age,  became  a  ward  of  the  king's; 
but,  if  of  a2;e,  hni  had  a  rij^ht  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  ouster  le  main,  that  the  king> 
hand  migiit  be  taken  off,  and  the  land  delivered  to  hira.  At  the  same  time 
he  offered  his  hom:ige,  that  being  the  condition  of  his  tenure;  which  was  to 
beg  the  peaceable  enjoyment  o(  his  lands.  When  BoUngbroke  was  in  exile, 
his  father  having  died,  the  king  denied  hira  this  right,  and  seized  the  lands 
to  his  own  use.  In  King  Richard  II.  Act  ii.  scene  1,  we  have  the  Duke  of 
York  remonstrating  with  the  ill-starred  Richard  against  that  lawless  pro- 
ceeding, thus: 


"  If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  the  letters- patent  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offi-red  homage, 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 


•  The  great  and  small. 

<  That  is,  sa>v  what  greatness  was  within  his  reach ;  or,  knew  how  great 
ba  nujcht  be,  if  he  would. 
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Li  deputation  left  behind  him  here, 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  warJ 
Bluat.  Tut !  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 
Hot.  Then,  to  the  point: 
In  short  time  after,  he  deposed  the  King ; 
Soon  afler  that,  depriv'd  him  of  his  life ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  State :  • 
To  make  that  worse,  suffered  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd. 
Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engag'd  in  Wales,* 
There  without  ransom  to  he  forfeited ; 
Disgraced  me  in  my  happy  victories ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  Council-board; 
In  rage  dismissed  my  father  from  the  Court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wroi^; 
And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety ;  and,  witlijd,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  now  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt,  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  King  ( 

Hot,  Not  so,  Sir  Walter :  we'll  withdraw  awhile. 
Go  to  the  I^ng ;  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again, 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  my  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purposes :  and  so,  fai^well. 

Blunt,  I  would  you  would  accept  of  grace  and  love. 

Hot,  And,  may  be,  so  we  shall. 

Muni,  Tray  Grod  you  do.     {Exeiau, 

Scene  IV.     York,     A  room  in  the  Archbishop's  HoiLse* 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Sir  Michael. 

Arch.  Hie,  good  Sir  Michael ;  bear  this  sealed  brief* 
With  winged  haste  to  the  Lord  Marshal ;  ^ 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop ;  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed.     If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

7  Commanding  in  person  in  the  Irish  war. 

8  Task'd  is  here  used  for  taxed.  The  usage,  though  common,  was  not 
strictly  correct;  a  ta*k  being  more  pro|)erly  a  tribute  or  subsidy.  Thus 
Philip's,  in  his  World  of  Words:  "  Tnsck  is  an  old  British  word,  signifying 
tribute^  fro  n  whence  haply  cometh  our  word  tdsk^  which  is  a  duty  or  labour 
iviposi'd  upon  any  one." 

^  To  be  engaged  is  to  be  pledged  as  a  hostage.  So  in  Act  r.  scene  2: 
"  And  VVestmoreland  that  was  engn(/"d  d\d  bear  it"     See  page  265,  note  14. 

1  A  brief  is  anv  short  writing,  as  a  Ittter. 

3  The  office  ot*^  Lord  marsh aT  was  hereditar)*  in  the  Mowbray  fhmil/. 
The  present  Lord-marshid  was  Thomas  Mowbray. 
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Mbch.  My  good  lord,  I  guess  their  tenour. 

A7xh.  Like  enough  you  do. 
To-morrow,  good  Sir  Michael,  is  a  day 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  *bide  the  touch ;  for,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 
The  King,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power, 
Meets  with  Lord  Harry :  and  I  fear.  Sir  Michael,  — 
What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion. 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence  thence, 
Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too,* 
And  comes  not  in,  overruled  by  prophecies,  — 
I  fear  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  King. 

Mich.  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear . 
There  *8  Douglas  and  Lord  Mortimer. 

Arch.  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 

Mich.  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  Lord  Harry  Percy, 
And  there 's  my  Lord  of  Worcester  ;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch.  And  so  there  is ;  but  yet  the  King  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together : 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt; 
And  many  more  corrivals  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Mich.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be  well  oppos'd. 

Arch,  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear ; 
And,  to  prevent  the  worst.  Sir  Michael,  speed : 
For,  if  Lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  Kmg 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us. 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy ; 
And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him : 
Therefore  make  haste.     I  must  go  write  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  so,  i^eweU,  Sir  Michael.  [^ExeunL 


ACT  V.     Scene  L     The  King's  Oamp  near  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  the  King,  Prince  Henry,  Prince  John,  Sir  Walter 
Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Falstafp. 

King.  How  bloodily  the  Sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yond  bosky  hill !  ^  the  day  looks  pale 

*  A  strength  on  which  we  reckoned ;  a  help  of  which  we  made  accoiuit. 
^  Bosky  is  txxjody^  bushy.    So  in  Milton's  Comus: 

21 
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M  his  dlstemperature. 

Prince.  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 
And  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves 
Foretells  a  tempest  and  a  blusteriug  day. 

King,  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathize  ; 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  .vin.  — 

Trumpet.    Enter  Worcester  uti^  Vernok* 

How  now,  my  Lord  of  Worcester !  'tis  not  well 
That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet.     You  have  deceiv'd  our  trusty 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace, 
To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel :  * 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  welL 
What  say  you  to't  ?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again  • 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light ; 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times? 

Wor,  Hear  me,  my  liege : 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours;*  for,  I  do  protest, 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 

King,  You  have  not  sought  it !  how  comes  it  then  ? 

£aL  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it. 

Prince.  Peace,  chewet,  peace  !  ® 

Wor.  It  pleas'd  your  Majesty  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  favour  from  myself  and  all  our  house ; 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord, 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 

**  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side." 

2  The  King  was  at  this  time  but  thirty-six  years  old.  But  in  his  devd- 
opmeiit  of  historical  characters  Shakespeare  had  little  regard  to  dates,  M  b<i 
could  bring  the  substance  of  historic  truth  within  the  conditions  of  drtmati* 
effect;  and  he  here  anticipates  several  yenrs  in  the  King^s  life,  thathein»y 
make  Prince  Henry  of  a  proper  age  for  his  heroic  manhood  to  display  itsetf* 

8  Obtdient  ov6  is  orbit  of  obtdience.    The  Poet  several  times  has  orb  ft" 
orbit. 

*  Hours  is  here  a  dissyllable. 

6  The  meaning  of  chtioet  is  thus  explained  from  6acon*8  Natural  B**: 
tory:  *'  As  for  chutts,  which  are  likewise  minced  meat,  instead  of  batter**^ 
fHt,  it  were  good  to  moisten  them  partly  with  cream,  or  almond  and  pisUeb^ 
milk." 
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For  you  my  staff  of  office  did  I  break 

In  Richard's  time,  and  posted  day  and  night 

To  meet  you  on  the  way  and  kiss  your  hand, 

When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 

Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 

It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son, 

That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 

The  dangers  of  the  time.     You  swore  to  us. 

And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, 

That  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  State, 

Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new-fall'n  right, 

The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster : 

To  this  we  swore  our  aid.     But  in  short  space 

It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head ; 

And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you,  — 

What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent  King^ 

What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time, 

The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne, 

And  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  King 

So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars. 

That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead ;  — 

And  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages 

You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 

To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand ; 

Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster; 

And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  so 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo-bird,® 

Useth  the  sparrow  ;  did  oppress  our  nest ; 

Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk. 

That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight 

For  fear  of  swallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 

We  were  enforc'd,  for  safety-sake,  to  fly 

«  Shnkespeare  has  here  given  us  a  piece  of  natural  history,  and  his  gill 
is  the  more  curious,  in  that  it  was  apparently  drawn  fresh  from  hia  own  ob- 
servation. The  cuckoo  has  an  ungentle  habit  of  laying  her  eggs  in  the 
hedge-sparrow^s  nest,  and  leavin^:  them  there  to  be  hatched  by  the  owner. 
The  cuckoo  chickens  are  then  cherished,  fed,  and  cared  for  by  the  sparrow 
as  her  own  children,  until  they  grow  so  large  as  to  "  oppress  hev  nest,"  and 
become  so  greedy  and  voracious  as  to  frighten  an<l  finallv  drive  away  their 
feeder  from  her  own  home.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  affirmed  of  the 
cuckoo  and  titlark  in  Holland's  Pliny,  which  first  came  out  in  1601,  some 
years  after  this  pay  was  written:  "  The  Titling,  therefore, that  sitteth.  being 
thu^  deceived,  hatchet h  the  egge,  and  bringeth  u|)  the  chicke  of  another 
birde;  —  and  this  she  doth  so  long,  untill  the  young  cuckoto,  being  once  fledge 
and  readie  to  flie  abro-.id,  is  so  bold  as  to  seize  upon  the  old  titling,  and  eat 
her  up  that  hutched  her."  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
notice  how  the  hedr/e- sparrow  was  wont  to  be  treated  by  that  naughty  binl. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  remarked,  that  yull  is  here  used  in  an  active  sense,  ror 
the  guUer^  not  for  the  gulled ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  another  word,  from  tlie 
T«atin  ytf^>,  a  glutton,  or  gourmand. 
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Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head : 
"Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 
As  you  yourself  have  forg'd  against  yourself 
By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance, 
And  violation  of  all  fcuth  and  troth 
Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enteiprise. 

King,  lliese  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulate^'' 
Proclaimed  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches. 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents, 
Which  gtipe  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation: 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  havoc  and  confusion. 

Prince,  In  both  our  armies  there  is  many  a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  \h\i  encounter, 
If  once  tliey  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nephew 
The  Prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy :  By  my  hopes,  — 
This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head,*  — 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active-valiant  or  more  valiant-young. 
More  daring  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part, —  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame,— 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry, 
And  so  I  hear  he  doth  account  me  too ; 
Yet  this  before  my  father's  Majesty,  — 
I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation, 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side. 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight 

King.  And,  Prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we  venture  ihee, 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it  —  No,  good  Worcester,  no ; 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love 
Tl  at  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part ; 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace, 

'  So  in  the  quartos.  Of  course,  articulate  is  here  used  in  the  past  ten** 
for  articulated^  as  in  the  passage  from  Holland's  Pliny  in  the  preceding  not«' 
"  Being  once  Jledge  and  readie  to  flie  abroad."  To  articulate  is  to  set  do^'^ 
in  articles. 

*  His  present  rebellion  being  excepted  or  struck  off  from  his  record. 
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Both  he  and  they  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I'll  be  his. 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  then  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do :  but  if  he  will  not  yield, 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.     So,  be  gone ; 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply : 
We  offer  fair ;  take  it  advisedly. 

[^Uxeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon" 

Prince,  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life : 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

King.  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his  charge  ; 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them : 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just ! 

[^Exeunt  King,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 

^oL  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and  bestride 
me,'  so ;  'tis  a  point  of  friendship. 

Prince.  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that  friendship. 
Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

JF'aL  1  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

Prince.  Why,  thou  owest  God  a  death.  [^JExit. 

Fal.  'Tis  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loth  to  pay  Him  before 
His  day.  What  need  I  be  so  forward  witli  him  that  calls  not 
on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  no  matter ;  honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea, 
but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I  come  on  ?  how  then  ? 
Can  honour  set-to  a  leg?  Nol  Or  an  arm?  No.  Or 
take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour  hath  no  skill 
in  surgery,  then  ?  No.  What  is  honour?  A  word.  What 
is  that  word  honour  f  Air.  A  trim  reckoning !  —  Who  hath 
it?  He  that  died  o' Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it?  No. 
Doth  he  hear  it?  No.  Is  it  insensible,  then?  Yea,  to  the 
dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  No.  Why  ? 
Detraction  will  not  suffer  it.  Therefore  I'll  none  of  it :  Hon- 
our is  a  mere  scutcheon :  ^®  and  so  ends  my  catechism.     [^JSxiL 

Scene  II.  The  Rebel  Camp. 

Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

Wor.  O,  no ;  my  nephew  must  not  know.  Sir  Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  King. 
Ver.  'Twere  best,  he  did. 

•  In  the  battle  of  Aglncourt  Henry,  when  king,  did  this  act  of  friend' 
thip  for  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

^  The  sense  appears  to  be,  that  honour  is  a  great  deal  of  expression,  witb 
no  :i:eaiiing;  or,  much  surface  with  little  substance. 
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Wor,  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be, 
The  King  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
lie  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  tliis  offence  in  other  faults: 
Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes ; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox, 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherished,  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 
Literpretation  will  misquote  our  looks ; 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall, 
The  better  cherish'd,  still  the  nearer  death. 
My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot : 
It  hath  th'  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  of  blood. 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, 
A  hare-brain'd  Hotspur,  govem'd  by  a  spleen. 
All  his  offences  lie  upon  my  head 
And  on  his  father's :  we  did  train  him  on ; 
And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us, 
We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 
Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know 
In  any  case  the  offer  of  the  King. 

Ver.  Deliver  what  you  will.  Til  say  'tis  so. 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 

Miter  Hotspur  and  Douglas  ;  Officers  and  Soldiers  hekini 

Hot  My  uncle  is  retum*d :  —  Deliver  up 
My  Lord  of  Westmoreland.*  —  Uncle,  what  news  ? 

Wor,  The  King  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 

Doug,  Defy  him  by  the  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Hot,  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 

Doug,  Marry,  and  shall,  and  very  willingly.  [JWt 

Wor,  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  King. 

Bot,  Did  you  beg  any  ?     God  forbid  ! 

Wor,  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances, 
Of  his  oath-breaking ;  which  he  mended  thus, 
By  new-forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn : 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors ;  and  will  scourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Re-enter  Douglas. 

Doug,  Arm,  gentlemen,  to  arms !  for  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth, 

1  Westmoreland  had  been  retained  in  pledge  for  the  safe  letun  o^  ^^ 
eflster.    See  Act  iv.  scene  8. 
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And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engag'd.^  did  bear  it ; 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

Wor,  The  Prince  of  Wales  stepp'd  forth  before  the  King, 
And,  nephew,  challeng'd  you  to  single  fight 

Hot.  O,  'would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads  * 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-day, 
But  I  and  Harry  Monmouth !  *   Tell  me,  tell  me, 
How  show*d  his  tasking  ?  *  seem'd  it  in  contempt  ? 

Ver.  No,  by  my  soul :  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modestly, 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man ; 
Trimm'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue; 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle ; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise, 
By  still  dispraising  praise,  valu'd  with  you ; 
And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed. 
He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself,^ 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace. 
As  if  he  mastered  there  a  double  spirit. 
Of  teaching  and  of  learning  instantly.® 
There  did  he  pause :  but  let  me  tell  the  world. 
If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day,' 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope. 
So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 

IfoL  Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 
Upoi,  his  follies :  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  o*  liberty.* 
But  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
[  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm, 
rhat  he  shall  shrink  under^my  courtesy. — 
Arm,  arm,  with  speed  !  —  And,  fellows,  soldiers,  friends. 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do. 


*  That  is,  held  by  the  rebel  chiefs  as  a  hostage. 

*  Prince  Heniy  was  so  surnamed  from  Monmouth  in  Wales,  where  he 
iras  bom. 

^  So  in  the  first  quarto;  in  all  the  other  oM  copies  talking.     Tasking  as 
irell  as  taxing  was  used  for  repnutf.     We  still  say  **  he  took  him  to  task.** 
6  To  cite  is  to  quote,  allege,  or  mention  any  passag^e  or  incident. 

•  Inttamly  has  here  the  sense  of  at  the  same  time.  —  Mastered  is  equiva- 
«it  to  toas  master  of. 

'  Enty  here  means  malice.    See  page  151,  note  1.  —  Owe,  next  line,  ii 
sontinually  used  hy  old  writers  for  oum. 

•  "So  wild  o/*^ liberty,"  plainly  menus  using  his  freedom  so  wantonly. 
Mr.  White  reads,  "  so  wild  a  liberty,"  thus  giving,  though  rather  obscurely 
llw  toise  of  "  never  did  I  hear  so  wild  a  liberty  of  any  prince." 
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Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gifk  of  tongue,* 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

Enter  a  Messenger* 

Mess.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot,  I  cannot  read  them  now.  — 
O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short ! 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point. 
Still  ending  at  th'  arrival  of  an  hour.^° 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us ! 
Now,  for  our  consciences,  —  the  arms  are  fair, 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 

Enter  another  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  lord,  prepare ;  the  King  comes  on  apaoe. 

Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale. 
For  1  profess  not  tidking.     Only  this,  — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now  —  Esperance  !  "  —  Percy  !  —  and  set  on.  — 
Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war, 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace ; 
For,  Heaven  to  Eartli,^*'^  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[  The  Trumpets  sound.     They  emhrctce,  and  exewU 

^  In  the  Second  Part,  Act  ii.  scene  3,  Lady  Percy  thos  rememben  hk 
departed  hero : 

"  And  speaking  thick,  which  Nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant; 
For  those  that  could  apeak  low  and  tardily 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuae, 
To  seem  like  him." 

Speaking  thick  is  speak  in  j?  so  fast  that  the  words  choke  each  other.  Whether 
the  Poet  ^ot  this  trait  of  Hotspur  from  some  tradition,  or  whethtr  he  judged 
it  a  natural  result  of  his  redundant  and  headtonj^  impulsiveness,  does  not 
appear. 

10  Th«»  meani'iff  is,  thnt  if  life  were  vastly  shorter  than  it  is,  if  it  wtf* 
measured  by  an  hour,  it  were  still  too  lon^  to  be  spent  basely. 

11  J'JsjMirance,  or  Ksperunza,  has  always  Ueen  the  motto  of  the  Percy  fto*" 
ily.  Esperance  is  here  a  word  of  four  syllables.  Thus,  in  IloUnshed:  "Then 
Buddenlie  blew  the  trumpets,  the  kin^s  part  crieng  S.  Georse  ujfon  ^^hejji 
the  adversaries  cried  Esperance,  Persie,  and  so  the  two  annies  forioiv'' 
joined." 

^  A  wager  of  Heaven  against  Earth  is  probably  meant 
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Scene  m.     Main  near  Shrewsbury, 

Excursions^  and  Parties  fighting.    Alarum  to  the  Battle,    Then 
enter  Douglas  and  Blunt,  meeting. 

Blunt,  What  is  thy  name,  that  m  the  battle  thus 
Thou  Grossest  me  ?     What  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Know,  then,  my  name  is  Douglas ; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  Lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought 
Thy  likeness ;  for,  instead  of  thee.  King  Harry, 
This  swoi*d  hath  ended  him :  so  shall  it  thee, 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  bom  to  yield,  thou  haughty  Scot ;  ^ 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death.  \They  fight^  and  Blunt  is  slain* 

Enter  Hotspur, 

Hot.  O  Douglas,  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holmedon  thu*?, 
I  never  had  triumphed  o'er  a  Scot.^ 

Doug.  All's  done,  all's  won ;  here  breathless  lies  the  King. 

Hot.  Where? 

Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas  ?  no ;  I  know  this  face  full  well  - 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt ; 
Semblably  fumish'd  like  the  King  himself. 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes ! 
A  borrow'd  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

Hot,  The  King  hath  many  masking  in  his  coats.* 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his  coats ; 
I'll  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  King. 

Hot,  Up,  and  away ! 

Our  soldiers  stand  ftdl  fairly  for  the  day.  [jKk<**<;w 

1  So  the  folio:  the  quartos,  —  "I  was  not  born  a  yielder^  thou/»oe»a 
Soot.**     I  tind  it  not  easy  to  choose  between  the  two  readings. 

3  The  first  two  quartos  read,  "  I  never  had  triumphi  upon  a  Scot ; "  the 
other  old  copies  as  in  the  text  Here,  again,  it  is  somewhat  diliioult  tu 
cbocAe. 

S  The  old  copies  have  marching  instead  of  masking.  The  emendation  ii 
Mr.  Collier's. 
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Alarums.    Enter  Falstaff. 

FaL  lliough  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at  London,  I  fear  tlie 
shot  here ;  here's  no  scormg  but  upon  the  pate.* — Soft!  who 
art  thou  ?  Sir  Walter  Blunt :  —  there's  honour  for  you !  here's 
no  vanity  !* —  I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too; 
God  keep  lead  out  of  me !  I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine 
own  bowels. — I  have  led  my  ragamutlius  where  they  are 
pej)i>er'd :  there's  not  *  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive ; 
and  they  are  for  the  town's  end,^  to  beg  during  life.  But  who 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  Prince  Henrt. 

Prince.  What !  stand'st  thou  idle  here  ?  lend  me  thy  sword: 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 
Whose  deaths  are  unreveng'd.     Pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  sworcL 

FaL  O  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe  awhile.— 
Turk  Gregory  *  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms  as  I  have  done 
this  day.     I  have  paid  Percy,  I  have  made  liim  sure. 

Prince,  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pr'ytliee,  lend  me  thy  sword. 

FaL  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive,  thou  gett^st 
not  my  sword ;  but  take  my  pistol,  if  thou  wilt. 

Prince,  Give  it  me  :  What,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal :  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot :  there's  that  will  sack  a 
city.  [  The  Prince  draws  out  a  Bottle  of  SacL 

*  Falstaff  h  IS  tavern  thoughts  and  customs  runninf]^  in  his  mind;  the 
mode  of  an  inn-keeper's  accounts  being  to  score  the  items  either  bj  chalk* 
mari^A  made  upon  the  wall,  or  by  notches  cut  in  a  stick.  —  There  is  a  pun 
implie<l  in  shot-frte.  Sir  .lohn  was  shot-free  at  Eastcheap,  though  not  JMf- 
/rte:  here  he  is  scot-free,  but  not  exactly  «Ao<-free.  It  seems  likely,  fromtbid 
passage,  that  in  scot  the  c  was  sotl  in  the  Poet's  time,  so  as  to  give  a  pronun- 
ciation the  same  as  in  shot. 

6  The  negative,  "  no  vanity,"  is  here  used  ironically,  to  indicate  the  ex- 
cess of  a  thing;  a  frequent  usage  in  colloquial  speech. 

6  The  SMUie  form  of  expression  has  occurred  before  in  Act  iv.  scene  is 
"There's  fu)i  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company:  and  the  hnfr.akirt  is  two 
napkins  tack'd  together;  and  the  shirt,  to  say  tht^  truth,  stolen  from  my  hostat 
St.  Albans."  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  Falstaflian  idiom;  as  if  the  Poet  meant 
to  carry  out  Sir  John's  peculiar  recklessness  of  truth  into  the  smallest  particu- 
lars, yet  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  him,  in  tne  proper  sense  of  tlie  teriDt 
a  liar.  In  both  these  cases,  modern  editions  \ery  unwarrantably  chinji;e  mat 
into  Ottt;  as  though  the  man  had  better  talk  grammatically  than  characte^ 
istii-allv. — This  passage,  by  the  wny,  might  be  aptly  quoted  in  disproof  of 
Falstafr's  alleged  cowardice. 

7  The  toimi's  end  probably  means  the  poor-house ;  or  perhaps  a  hoeiutll 
for  war-maimed  soldiers. 

8  That  is,  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  called  Hildebrand.  Fox,  in  bii 
Miniyroiogy^  had  made  Gregory  so  odious  that  the  Protestants  would  be  wefl 
pluused  to  hear  him  thus  characterized,  as  uniting  the  attributes  of  their  twt 
great  enemies,  the  Turk  and  the  Pope,  in  one. 
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Prince.  What  I  is't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now  ? 

[  Throws  it  at  him  and  exit 

Fed.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him.®  —  K  he  do 
come  in  my  way,  so :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come  in  his  willingly, 
let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me.^^  I  like  not  such  grinning 
honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath :  Give  me  life ;  which  if  I  can 
save,  80 ;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlook'd  for,  and  tliere's  an 
end.  \_Exit. 

Scene  IV.     Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.     Excursions.     Enter  the  King,  Prince  Henrt, 
Prince  John,  and  Westmoreland. 

King.  I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bleed'st  too  much.— 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 

John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 

Prince.  I  do  beseech  your  Majesty,  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends.^ 

King.  I  will  do  so.  — 
My  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  lead  him  to  his  tent 

West.  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  lead  you  to  your  tent. 

Prince.  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?    I  do  not  need  your  help : 
And  God  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this, 
Where  stain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres !  ^ 

John.  We  breathe  too  long.  —  Come,  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies ;  for  God's  sake,  come. 

\_Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmoreland. 

Prince.  By  Heaven,  thou  hast  deceiv'd  me,  Lancaster ; 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John  ; 
But  now  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 

King.  I  saw  him  hold  Lord  Percy  at  the  point 

•  "  Well,  if  Percy,  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him,'*  is  nddressed  to  the  Prince  as 
he  gO€»  out;  the  rest  of  the  speech  iii  soliloquy.  —  It  would  seem  from  this, 
that  oieree  ind  the  first  syllable  of  Percy  were  sounded  alike. 

w  A  carSoncuio  is  a  piece  of  meat  slashed  into  stripes  for  roastinpc  or  broil- 
ing. A  piece  of  pork  is  commonly  carbonadoed  on  the  rind  side,  to  be  baked 
with  beans. 

^  Amaze  is  here  used  in  its  ori<;inal  sense  of  to  bewilder  or  cast  into  a 
maze.  —  Make  up  has  the  force  of  advance,  the  opposite  of  retire. 

*  This  battle  took  place  in  luly,  1403,  when  Prince  Henrv  was  but  sixteen 
yean  old.  It  appears,  however,  that,  boy  &»  he  was,  he  did  the  work  of  a 
man.  Holinshed  relates  that  early  in  the  liattle  he  was  hurt  in  the  face  with 
an  arrow,  insomuch  that  several  tried  to  withdraw  him  from  the  field ;  but 
that  he,  tearine:  the  effect  this  might  have  on  his  men,  insisted  on  staying 
wkh  them  to  the  last,  and  never  ceased  to  fight  where  the  battle  was  hottest 
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With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 

Prince,  O,  this  boy 

Lends  metal  to  us  all ! 

Alarums,    JEnter  Douglas. 

Doug,  Another  king!  they  grow  like  Hydra's  heads: 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
I'hat  wear  those  colours  on  them. — What  art  thou. 
That  couuterfeit'st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 

King,  The  King  himself;  who,  Douglas,  grieves  at  heart, 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met, 
And  not  the  very  King.     I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy  and  thyself  about  the  field : 
But,  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee ;  so,  defend  thyself. 

Doug,  I  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit, 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear*st  thee  like  a  king : 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be, 
And  thus  I  win  thee.^  [  They  fight :  the  King  heinf 

in  danger,  re-enter  Prince  HenbT. 

Prince,  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou  art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again !  the  spirits 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arm : 
It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thee. 
Who  never  promiseth,  but  he  means  to  pay.  — 

[^They fight;  DovQhAS flies, 
Cheerly,  my  lord :  how  fares  your  Grace  ? 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  sent. 
And  so  hath  Clifton :  I'll  to  Clifton  straight. 

King.  Stay,  and  breathe  awhile : 
Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion.* 
And  showM  thou  mak*st  some  tender  of  my  life, 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

Prince,  O  God,  they  did  me  too  much  injury 
That  ever  said  I  hearkened  for  your  death  I 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 

8  The  matter  is  thus  delivered  by  Holinshed:  "This  batfell  lasted  thfj* 
long  houres,  with  indiflerent  fortune  on  bothn  irts,  till  at  length  the  king,C"* 
eng  saint  (Jeorjre,  viotorie,  brake  the  arraieor  his  enemies,  and  adventured  •* 
farre,  that  (as  some  writ<»)  the  earle  Dowglas  strake  h  m  downe,  and  at  tM 
instant  slue  sir  Walter  Blunt  and  thiee  oth»rs,  apparalled  in  the  kings  »y^* 
ind  clothing,  saienj;,  I  marveil  to  see  so  manv  kmgs  thus  suddenlie  »ri^ 
one  in  the  nocke  of  nn  oth^r.  The  king  indeed  was  raised,  and  did  thatdi* 
manie  a  noble  feat  of  amies;  for,  as  it  is  written,  he  slue  that  daie  with  b* 
owne  hand^,  six  and  thirtie  persons  of  his  enemies.'* 

*  Opinion^  again,  for  reputation.    See  page  313,  note  11. 
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Th'  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Wliich  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world, 
And  sav'd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

King.  Make  up  to  Clifton :  I'll  to  Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey. 

\_Exit  the  Kin  a 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot,  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth. 

Prince,  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny  my  name. 

Hot  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

Prince,  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  that  name. 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more : 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere ; 
Nor  can  oue  England  brook  a  double  reign 
Of  Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hot,  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  and  'would  to  God 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

Prince.  I'll  make  it  greater  ere  I  part  from  thee  ; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
m  crop,  to  n:iake  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities.  [  ^^^  fi9^^* 

Enter  Fal staff. 

Fed.  Well  said,  Hal !  *  to  it,  Hal !  —  Nay,  you  shall  find  no 
boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

Enter  Douglas:  he  fights  with  Fal.stxfFj  who  falls  down  as 
if  he  were  deady  and  exit  Douglas.  Hotspur  is 
wounded,  and  falls. 

.  Hot.  O  Harry,  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  youth ! 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  than  thy  sword  my  flesh :  — 
But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  Time's  Fool ; 
And  Time  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world. 
Must  have  a  stop.®     O,  I  could  prophesy, 

*  The  phrase  weU  said  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  toell  done.  See 
page  48.  note  2. 

«  Hotspur,  in  his  last  moments,  endeavors  to  console  himself  The  g^orv 
of  the  prince  wounds  his  thoughts;  but  tkout/ht,  being  d-pendent  on  llje, 
must  cease  with  it,  and  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Life,  on  which  ihttyht  de- 
pends, is  itself  of  no  great  value,  benig  the  fool  and  sport  of  time;  of  time 
which,  with  all  its  dominion  over  sublunary  things,  mwi  itself  at  last  bt 
stopped.  —  Johiuon, 
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But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 

Lies  on  my  tongue.  —  No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust, 

And  food  for  —  [/Xai. 

Prince.  For  worms,  brave  Percy.     Fare  thee  well,  great 
heart !  — 
Ill-weard  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk  I 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
But  now  two  paces  of  tlie  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough.     This  earth  that  bears  thee  dead 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  great  a  show  of  zeal : 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face ;  ^ 
And,  even  ii  thy  behalf,  Fll  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  Heaven  I 
Thy  ignomy  *  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph !  — 

\^He  sees  Falstaff  on  the  GrcimL 
What,  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  thb  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?     Poor  Jack,  farewell  I 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 
0, 1  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity  I 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day. 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray. 
Emboweird  will  I  see  thee  by-and-by ;  • 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  [Eaat 

Fed,  \^Rising.~\  EmbowelFd!  if  thou  embowel  me  to-day, 
1*11  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,^°  and  eat  me  too,  to-morrow. 
—  *Sblood  I  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit !  I  lie ;  I  am 
no  counterfeit :  to  die,  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the 
counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man ;  but  to 
counterfeit  dying,  when  a  man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no 
counterfeit,  but  the  tnie  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed. 
The  better  part  of  valour  is  discn^tion ;  in  the  which  better 
part  I  have  saved  my  life.  —  'Zounds !  1  am  afraid  of  thii 

7  Favours  refers  to  the  Bcarf  witli  which  he  covera  Percy's  face.  Covff* 
ing  the  face  of  a  dead  person  is  an  old  cerenionv  of  reverential  tendeme|«J 
perhaps  connected  some  way,  either  as  cau<e  or  effect,  with  the  ancient  belirf 
that  the  robins  were  wont  to  cover  the  faces  of  unburied  men. 

8  The  first  two  quartos  have  iyrumnny;  the  otlier  old  copies,  t^fiiWl^ 
which  was  a  common  contraction  of  ignominy. 

9  To  itnboioel  was  the  old  term  for  embalming  the  body,  as  was  urawy 
done  to  persons  of  rank. 

10  To  powder  was  the  old  word  for  to  talL 
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gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be  dead.  How,  if  he  should 
counterfeit  too,  and  rise  ?  By  my  faith,  I  am  afraid  he  would 
prove  the  better  counterfeit  Therefore  1*11  make  him  sure  ; 
yea,  and  I'll  swear  I  kill'd  him.  \VTiy  may  not  he  rise  as  well 
as  I  ?  Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me. 
Therefore,  sirrali,  with  a  new  wound  in  your  thigh,  come  you 
along  with  me.  [  Takes  Hotspur  on  his  Back, 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

Prince,  Come,  brother  John ;  full  bravely  hast  thou  fiesh'd 
Thy  maiden  sword. 

John,  But,  soft !  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Did  you  not  tell  me  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

Prince,  I  did ;  I  saw  him  dead,  breathless  and  bleeding 
On  the  ground.  — 
Art  thou  alive?  or  is  it  phantasy 
That  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ?     I  pr'ythee,  speak ; 
We  will  not  ti'ust  our  eyes  without  our  ears : 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

Fal.  No,  that's  certain ;  I  am  not  a  double  man :  but  if  I 
be  not  Jack  Falstaff,  then  am  I  a  Jack.**  There  is  Percy ! 
[  Throwing  the  Body  down'\  if  your  father  will  do  me  any 
honour,  so;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  I 
look  to  be  either  earl  or  duke,  I  can  assure  you. 

Prince,  Why,  Percy  I  kill'd  myself,  and  saw  thee  dead. 

Fal,  Didst  thou  !  —  Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to 
lying !  —  I  grant  you  I  was  down  and  out  of  breath,  and  so 
was  he ;  but  we  rose  both  at  an  instant,  and  fought  a  long 
hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  If  I  may  be  believed,  so ;  if  not, 
let  them  that  should  reward  valour  bear  the  sin  upon  their 
own  heads.  I'll  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him  this  wound 
in  the  thigh :  if  the  man  were  alive,  and  would  deny  it,  'zounds, 
I  would  make  him  eat  a  piece  of  my  sword. 

John,  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I  heard. 

Prince.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  John.  — 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
m  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have.  — 

\_A  Retreat  is  sounded. 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat ;  the  day  is  ours.  — 
Come,  brother,  let's  to  th'  highest  of  the  field. 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

\Exeunt  Prince  Hknry  and  Prince  John. 

FaL  I'll  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.     He  that  rewardsr 

u  Jag^  was  used  somewhat  indefinitely  as  a  term  of  contempt,  like  ooi 
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me,  God  reward  him !  If  I  do  grow  great  again,**  PU  gwwf 
less ;  for  Fll  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  Uve  cleanly,  as  a  noble- 
man should  do.  [^JExit,  bearing  off  the  Bodfm 

-  Scene  V,     Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

The  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  the  King,  Prince  Henry,  Prince 
John,  AVp:stmoreland,  and  Others^  with  Worcester,  caui 
Vernon,  Prisoners. 

King,  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke.  — 
Ill-spirited  Worcester !  did  we  not  send  grace, 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would*st  thou  turn  our  offers  contranr  ? 
Misuse  tlie  teuour  of  thy  kinsman's  trust  r 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
Had  been  alive  this  hour. 
If,  like  a  Christian,  tliou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

Wbr,  AVhat  1  have  done  my  safety  urg'd  me  to ; 
And  I  embrace  tliis  fortune  patiently. 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

King,  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Vernon  too : 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon. — 

[_ExewU  Worcester  and  Vernon,  guardecL 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

Prince,  The  noble  Scot,  Lord  Douglas,  when  he  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  turn*d  from  him, 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest ; 
And  fallhig  from  a  hill  he  was  so  bruis'd 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.^'^     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is,  and  I  beseech  your  Grace 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

King,  With  all  my  heart 

Prince.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to  you 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong. 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  rausomless  and  free : 

12  Again  is  found  only  in  the  folio.    As  Mr.  White  ob<«en*e8,  it  gives   *^ 
important  addition  of  meaning,  as  inferring  Falstaff  to  have  been  bom  ^** 
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ings  enemies  were  vanquisi       ^^ 

and  put  to  flight,  in  which  flight  the  earle  of  l>t)wglu8,  for  hast  falling  ff^^^, 
the  crag  of  an  hie  niounteine,  brake  one  of  his  cuUions,  and  was  tiUcen,    ^'^ 
for  his  valinntnesse,  of  the  king  frankiie  and  freelie  delivered.'* 
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His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day, 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

King.  Then  tliis  remains,  that  we  divide  our  power.— 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you  with  your  dearest  speed. 
To  meet  Northumberland  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms :  — 
Myself,  and  you,  sou  Harry,  will  towards  Wales, 
To  tight  with  Glendower  and  the  Earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway. 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day : 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done, " 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  [ExeunL 

^4  Business  is  here  used  as  a  word  of  three  syllables.    The  osage  was 
oommon,  and  Shakespeare  has  it  in  several  instances. 
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Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Prince  John  of  Lancaster, 
Prince  Humph  eey  of  Oloster, 
Barl  of  Warwick,  )  of  the 

Earl  of  Westmoreland,  S  King's 
OoWER,  Harooukt,  )  Party. 

Sir  William  Oasooione    Lord  Chief 

Justice 
A  Gentleman  attending  on  him. 
Barl  of  North  umberl'd, 
SOBOOP,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Lord  Mowbray, 
Lord  Uastinob, 
Lord  Bardolph, 
Sir  John  CoLEViLLB, 
Travers   and  Morton,    Retainers  of 

Northumberland. 


against 

the 
King. 


Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  a 
Page. 

PoiNTZ  and  Peto,  Attendants  on  Prinoa 
Henry. 

Shallow  and  Silence,  Country  Jus- 
tices. 

Davy,  Servant  to  Justice  Shallow. 

Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,  i  p„_,|i.- 

Fkeble,  and  Bulloalf,      I  n«on"W- 

Fa  NO  and  Snark,  Sheriff's  OfB^ers. 

Rumour,  the  Presenter. 

A  Porter.    A  Dancer,  Speaker  of  the  Bpl 
logue. 

Lady  Northumberland. 
Lady  Percy. 
Hostess  Quickly. 
Doll  Tears h bet. 


Lords,  and  Attendants ;  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messenger,  Drawers,  Beadles,  Grooms,  fce 

SCENE,  England. 


Induction.     WarkwartJu    Before  Northumberland's 

Castle. 

Enter  Rumour,  painted  fnU  of  Tongues} 

Rum.  Open  your  ears ;  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  Orient  to  the  drooping  West, 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  Earth : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride. 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace  while  covert  enmity, 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world : 


1  Such  was  the  common  way  of  representing  this  personage,  no  unfre« 

Snent  character  in  the  masques  of  the  Foetus  time.    In  a  masque  on  St. 
tephen*s  Night,  1614,  by  Thomas  Campion,  Rumour  comes  on  in  a  skio 
eotXfttU  ofvDvuged  Umyuet. 
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And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
]Make  fearful  musters  and  prepared  defence ;  |I 

\Vhil8t  the  big  year,  swoFn  with  some  other  grie£ 
Is  thought  [so  miwle]  by  the  stem  tyrant  war, 
And  no  such  matter  ^     Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures ; 
And  of  so  eivsy  and  so  i)luin  a  stop,^ 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still-ilisconlant  wavering  multitude, 
Can  play  ui)on  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 
Among  my  household?     AVliy  is  Rumour  here? 
I  run  before  King  IIarry*s  victoiy; 
Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury, 
I  lath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur  and  his  troops, 
Quenchuig  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 
Even  with  the  rebels*  blood.     But  what  mean  I 
To  speak  so  true  at  first  ?  my  office  is 
To  noise  abroad,  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword ; 
And  that  the  King  before  the  Douglas*  rage 
Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 
This  have  I  nunour'd  through  the  pleasant  towns* 
Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone,* 
Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 
Lies  crafly-sick :  the  posts  come  tiring  on, 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  learn'd  of  me :  from  Rumour's  tongues 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than  true  wrongs. 

[Exii 


ACT  1.     Scene  I.     The  same. 
Ikter  Lord  Bardolph. 
Bard.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here  ?  ho !  — 

Enter  Porter,  above. 

Where  is  the  Earl  ? 
Port.  What  shall  I  say  you  are  ? 

2  The  stops  are  the  holes  in  a  flute  or  pipe.  ^^ 

*  The  old  copies  have  ^^ peasant  towns."     Pleasant  ia  Dyce*8  W*^*^ 

who  A9k%  "why  Kuniour  shoul  I  mention  only  the  peaxaut  towii8}AS  " 

had  tailed  to  'call  in  '  at  the  more  important  plaeea." 

^  Warkworth  Ca^stle,  the  residence  of  Northumberland. 
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Prince.  What !  is't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now  ? 

[  Throws  it  at  him  and  exiU 

Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him.®  —  K  he  do 
come  in  my  way,  so :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come  in  his  willingly, 
let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me.^°  I  like  not  such  griiming 
honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath :  Give  me  life ;  which  if  I  can 
save,  so ;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlook'd  for,  and  tliere's  an 
end.  \_Exit, 

Scene  IV.     Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Alarums.     Excursions,     Enter  the  King,  Prince  IIenrt, 
Prince  John,  and  Westmoreland. 

King,  I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bleed'st  too  much,— 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 

John,  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 

Prince,  I  do  beseech  your  Majesty,  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends.^ 

King,  I  will  do  so.  — 
My  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  lead  him  to  his  tent. 

West.  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  lead  you  to  your  tent 

Prince.  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?     I  do  not  need  your  help : 
And  God  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 
Where  stain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  anns  triumph  in  massacres !  ^ 

John.  We  breathe  too  long.  —  Come,  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies ;  for  God's  sake,  come. 

\^Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmoreland. 

Prince.  By  Heaven,  thou  hast  deceiv'd  me,  Lancaster  ; 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John ; 
But  now  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 

King.  I  saw  him  hold  Lord  Percy  at  the  point 

9  "  Well,  ifPercy.be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him,"  is  nddressed  to  the  Prince  as 
he  goes  out;  the  rest  of  the  speech  is  soliloquy.  — It  would  seem  from  this, 
that /»erce  tnd  the  first  syllable  of  Percy  were  sounded  alike. 

"^  A  carbonado  is  a  piece  of  meat  slashed  into  stripes  for  roasting  or  broil- 
ing. A  piece  of  pork  is  commonly  carbonadoed  on  the  rind  side,  to  be  baked 
with  beans. 

1-  Amaze  is  here  used  in  its  original  sense  of  to  bewilder  or  cast  into  a 
maze.  —  Make  up  has  the  force  of  advance,  the  opposite  of  retire. 

2  This  battle  took  place  in  'luly,  1403,  when  Prince  Ilenrv  was  but  f»ixteen 
years  old.  It  appears,  however,  that,  boy  as  he  was,  he  did  the  work  of  a 
man.  Holinshed  relates  that  early  in  the  liattle  he  was  hurt  in  the  face,  with 
an  an*ow^  insomuch  that  several  tried  to  withdraw  him  from  the  field ;  but 
that  he,  tearing  the  effect  this  might  have  on  his  men,  insisted  on  staymg 
with  them  to  the  last,  and  never  ceased  to  fight  where  the  battle  was  hottest 
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That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse. 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester ;  aud  of  him 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury : 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  ill  luck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that,  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  anmed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade  ^ 
Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and,  starting  so, 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way,' 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North,  Ha !  —  Again : 

Said  he  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur  ?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck  ? 

Bard,  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what: 

K  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  Uie  day, 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point  * 
I'll  give  my  barony :  ne'er  talk  of  it 

North.  Why  should  the  gentleman  that  rode  by  Traven 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he? 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow,*^  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture.     Look,  here  comes  more  news. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf,* 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume : 
So  looks  the  strand  whereon  th'  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation  J — 
Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury? 

Mor.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord ; 
Where  hateful  Death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son  and  brother  ? 

Thou  tremblest ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 

2  Jadt  is  not  used  hy  Shakespeare  as  a  term  of  contempt;  for  Richarf  ^ 
gives  this  appellation  to  his  favourite  horse  Roan  Barbary,  which  Henry  !'• 
rode  at  his  coronation :  "  ThdXjnde  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand"    , 

8  So  in  Job  xxxix.  24 :  "  He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness »" 
rage." 

*  A  gilken  point  is  a  tagged  lace.    See  pa^e  284,  note  21. 

6  Hilding  was  a  tt'rm  of  contempt  for  a  vile,  cowardly  person. 

^  Alluding  to  the  title-pages  of  elegies,  which  were  printed  all  black* 

f  An  attestation  of  Its  ravage. 
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Th'  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Wliich  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world, 
And  sav'd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

King.  Make  up  to  Clifton :  111  to  Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey. 

[Mjcit  the  Kin  a 

Miter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth. 

Prince.  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny  my  name. 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

Prince.  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  that  name. 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more : 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign 
Of  Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  and  *would  to  God 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

Prince.  I'll  make  it  greater  ere  I  part  from  thee  ; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
1*11  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities.  [  ^^^  fi9^^* 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Well  said,  Hal !  *  to  it,  Hal !  —  Nay,  you  shall  find  no 
boy*8  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

Enter  DouGLAS :  lie  fights  with  YA.\.^Tk^F^  who  falls  down  as 
if  he  were  dead^  and  exit  Douglas.  Hotspur  is 
wounded,  and  falls. 

.  Hot.  O  Harry,  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  youth ! 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  than  thy  sword  my  flesh :  — 
But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  Time's  Fool ; 
And  Time  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop.®     O,  I  could  prophesy, 

*  The  phrase  well  said  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  well  done.  See 
page  48,  note  2. 

8  Hotspur,  in  his  last  moments,  endeavors  to  console  himself.  The  g'orv 
of  the  prince  wounds  his  thoughts;  but  tkouf/ht,  being  dependent  on  life, 
must  cease  with  it.  and  will  soon  be  at  an  en«l.  Life^  on  which  thught  de- 
pends, is  itself  of  no  ^reat  value,  ben}ff  the  fool  and  sport  of  lime;  of  time 
which,  with  all  its  dominion  over  sublunary  things,  viu$i  itself  at  last  Im 
stopped.  —  Johruon. 
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But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 

Lies  on  my  ton^rue.  —  No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust, 

And  food  for  —  [AV-^. 

Prince.  For  worms,  brave  Percy.     Fare  thee  well,  gre«»< 
heart !  — 
Ill-wear  d  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk  I 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  ; 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough.     This  earth  that  bears  thee  dead 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  great  a  show  of  zeal : 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face ; ' 
And,  even  ii.  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  Heaven ! 
Thy  ignomy  *  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph !  — 

\^He  sees  Falstafp  on  the  Grovni* 
What,  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  littie  life  ?     Poor  Jack,  farewell  1 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 
0, 1  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity ! 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day, 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray. 
Emboweird  will  I  see  thee  by-and-by ;  • 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  [-SA 

Fed.  {^Eising.']  Embowell'd!  if  thou  embowel  me  to-day* 
I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,^°  and  eat  me  too,  to-morrow. 
—  'Sblood  1  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit !  I  lie ;  I  a"* 
no  counterfeit :  to  die,  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the 
counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man ;  but  to 
counterfeit  dying,  when  a  man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no 
counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed. 
The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion ;  in  the  which  better 
part  I  have  saved  my  life.  —  'Zounds !  I  am  afraid  of  tbiB 

7  Favourn  refers  to  the  Bcarf  with  wliicli  he  covers  Percy's  face.  Co^^' 
ing  the  face  of  a  dead  person  is  an  old  cereinonv  of  reverential  teodemej*! 
perhaps  connected  some  way,  either  as  cau<e  or  etfect,  with  the  ancient  beW 
that  the  robins  were  wont  to  cover  the  faces  of  unburied  men. 

8  The  first  two  quartos  have  ignominy ;  the  other  old  copies,  f^**^ 
which  was  a  common  contraction  of  ignominy. 

d  To  imbowel  was  the  old  term  for  embalming  the  body,  as  was  ittowf 
done  to  persons  of  rank. 

^  To  powder  was  the  old  word  for  to  saU. 
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gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be  dead.  How,  if  he  should 
counterfeit  too,  and  rise  ?  By  my  faith,  I  am  afraid  he  would 
prove  the  better  counterfeit  Therefore  I'll  make  him  sure ; 
yea,  and  I'll  swear  I  kill'd  him.  Why  may  not  he  rise  as  well 
as  I  ?  Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me. 
Therefore,  sirrah,  with  a  new  wound  in  your  thigh,  come  you 
along  with  me.  [  Takes  Hotspur  on  his  Back. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

Prince,  Come,  brother  John ;  full  bravely  hast  thou  flesh'd 
Thy  maiden  sword. 

John.  But,  soft !  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Did  you  not  tell  me  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

Prince.  I  did ;  I  saw  him  dead,  breathless  and  bleeding 
On  the  ground.  — 
Art  thou  alive?  or  is  it  phantasy 
That  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ?     I  pr'ythee,  speak ; 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes  without  our  ears : 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

FaL  No,  that's  certain ;  I  am  not  a  double  man :  but  if  I 
be  not  Jack  Falstaff,  then  am  I  a  Jack."  There  is  Percy ! 
[Throtffing  the  Body  down']  if  your  father  will  do  me  any 
honour,  so ;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  I 
look  to  be  either  earl  or  duke,  I  can  assure  you. 

Prince.  Why,  Percy  I  kill'd  myself,  and  saw  thee  dead. 

Pal.  Didst  thou !  —  Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to 
lying !  —  I  grant  you  I  was  down  and  out  of  breath,  and  so 
was  he ;  but  we  rose  both  at  an  instant,  and  fought  a  long 
hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  If  I  may  be  believed,  so ;  if  not, 
let  them  that  should  reward  valour  bear  the  sin  upon  their 
own  heads.  I'll  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him  this  wound 
in  the  thigh :  if  the  man  were  alive,  and  would  deny  it,  'zounds, 
I  would  make  him  eat  a  piece  of  my  swoixL 

John.  This  b  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I  heard. 

Prince.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  John.  — 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
m  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. — 

[^A  Retreat  is  sounded^ 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat ;  the  day  is  ours.  — 
Come,  brother,  let's  to  th'  highest  of  the  field. 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

\_Exeuni  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  JoHir. 

FaL  111  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.     He  that  reward* 

U  Jadt  was  used  Bomewbat  indefinitely  u  a  term  of  eontempt,  like  om 
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me,  God  reward  him !  K  I  do  grow  great  again,"  Til  groisr 
less ;  for  I'll  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobld- 
man  should  do.  [^Meit,  bearing  off  the  Bodf* 

■  Scene  V.    Another  Part  of  the  Fidd, 

l^ie  TSrumpets  sound.    Enter  the  King,  Prince  Henrt,  Pnnc^f_ 
JouN,  Westmoreland,  and  Others,  with  Worcester, 
Vernon,  Prisoners, 

King.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke.  — 
Ill-spirited  Worcester !  did  we  not  send  grace, 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would'st  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 
Misuse  the  tenour  of  thy  kinsman's  trust? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
Had  been  alive  this  hour, 
K,  like  a  Christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

Wor,  What  I  have  done  my  safety  urg'd  me  to ; 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently. 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

King.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Vernon  too : 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon. — 

\_  Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon,  guarc 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

Prince,  The  noble  Scot,  Lord  Douglas,  when  he  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  turn'd  from  him, 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest ; 
And  falling  from  a  hill  he  was  so  bruis'd 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.^**     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is,  and  I  beseech  your  Grace 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

King.  With  all  my  heart 

Prince.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to  you 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong. 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  lo  his  pleasure,  rausomless  and  free : 

12  Again  is  founfl  only  in  the  folio.    As  Mr.  White  obsen'es,  it  gives 
importaiit  addition  of  meaning,  as  inferring  FalstafF  to  have  been  bom  ^^  ^. 
bred  to  a  social  position  which  he  has  forfeited  by  loose  and  riotous  livi^^fS-, 
The  passage  thus  agrees  with  what  he  says  it)  a  previous  scene:  "  Compa^^*^ 
villainous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me."  ^^^^ 

A8  Thus  Holinshed:  ''To  conclude,  the  kings  enemies  were  vanqnisl^  ^^^ 
and  put  to  flight,  in  which  flight  the  earle  of  Dowglas,  for  hast  falling 
the  crag  of  an  hie  moumeine,  brake  one  of  his  cullions,  and  was  taken, 
for  his  valiantnesse,  of  the  king  franklie  and  freelie  delivered." 


a 
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His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day, 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds 
Even  in  die  hosom  of  our  adversaries. 

King,  Then  this  remains,  that  we  divide  our  power.— 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you  with  your  dearest  speedy 
To  meet  Northumberland  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms :  — 
Myself,  and  you,  sou  Harry,  will  towards  Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  the  Earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway, 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day : 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done,  ** 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  [ExeunL 

1^  Budness  is  here  used  as  a  word  of  three  syllables.    The  usage  was 
oommon,  and  Shakespeare  has  it  in  several  iustances. 
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Lord  Hastings, 
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Shallow  and  Silbnob,  Oountiy  Jus- 
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Fano  and  Snark,  Sheriff's  OfOijeni. 
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A  Porter.  A  Dancer,  Speaker  of  the  1^ 
logue. 

Lady  Northumberland. 
Lady  Percy. 
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Doll  TeArshbbt. 


Lords,  and  Attendants ;  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messenger,  Drawers,  Beadles,  Gxoomt,  fro 

SCENE,  England. 


Induction.     WiarkwortL    Before  Northumberland's 

Castle, 

Enter  Rumour,  painted  fuU  of  Tongues} 

Rum,  Open  your  ears ;  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  Orient  to  the  drooping  West, 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  Earth : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace  while  covert  enmity. 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world : 


1  Such  was  the  common  way  of  representing  this  personage,  no  unfre- 

Snent  character  in  the  masques  of  the  Poet's  time.    In  a  masque  on  St. 
tephen*s  Ni^ht,  1614,  by  Thomas  Campion,  Ruimmr  comes  on  in  a  skio 
cotXfuU  ofvnnged  Umyuet* 
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And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 

lilake  feai-ful  musters  and  prepar'd  defence ; 

Whilst  the  big  year,  swoFn  with  some  other  grie^ 

Is  thought  [so  made]  by  the  stem  tyrant  war, 

And  no  such  matter  ?     Rumour  is  a  pipe 

Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures ; 

And  of  so  easy  and  so  i)lain  a  stop,^ 

That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 

The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude, 

Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 

My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 

Among  my  household  ?     W]\y  is  Rumour  here  ? 

I  run  before  King  Harry's  victory ; 

Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury, 

Ilath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur  and  his  troops, 

Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 

Even  with  the  rebels*  blood.     But  what  mean  I 

To  speak  so  true  at  first  ?  my  office  is 

To  noise  abroad,  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 

Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword ; 

And  that  the  King  before  the  Douglas'  rage 

Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 

This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  pleasant  towns* 

Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbuiy 

And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone,* 

Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 

Lies  crafly-sick :  the  posts  come  tiring  on, 

And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 

Than  they  have  learn'd  of  me :  from  Rumour's  tongues 

They  bring  smooth  comforts  fiilse,  worse  than  true  wrongs. 


ACT  1.     Scene  I.     The  same. 
Enter  Lord  Bardolph. 
Bard.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here  ?  ho !  — 

Enter  Porter^  above. 

Where  is  the  Earl  ? 
Port.  What  shall  I  say  you  are  ? 

2  The  stops  are  the  holes  in  a  flute  or  pipe. 

•  The  old  copies  have  ^'' peasujit  towns."  Pleasant  is  Dyce*8  rei<i'^ 
who  anks  "why  Humour  shoul  I  mention  only  the  pea5ant  towns,  as  i»  *' 
had  failed  to  W>all  in  *  at  the  more  important  plaetrs." 

4  Warkworth  Castle,  the  residence  of  Northumberland. 
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Bard.  Tell  thou  tJie  Earl 

That  the  Lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 

Port.  His  lordship  is  walk'd  forth  into  the  orchard : 
Please  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate, 
And  ho  himself  will  answer.  \_Exit  Porter^  above. 

Bari,  Here  comes  the  Earl. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

North.  Wliat  news,  Lord  Bardolph  ?  every  minute  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem : 
The  times  are  wild ;  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Bard.  Noble  Earl, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North.  Good,  an  God  will ! 

Bard  As  good  as  heart  can  wish. 

The  King  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death ; 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son, 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;  and  both  the  Blunts 
Kiird  by  the  hand  of  Douglas ;  young  Prince  John 
And  Westmoreland  and  Stafford  fled  the  field ; 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir  John, 
Is  prisoner  to  your  son.     O,  such  a  day. 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won, 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times. 
Since  Ciesar's  fortunes ! 

North.  How  is  this  derivM  ? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Bard.  1  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from  thence ; 
A  gentleman  well  bred  and  of  good  name, 
That  freely  rendered  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.  Here  comes  my  servant  Travers,  whom  I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way : 
■  And  he  is  fumish'd  with  no  certainties 
l^Iore  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Travers. 

North.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come  with  you  ? 

Tra.  My  lord.  Sir  John  Umfreville  tuniM  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  liors'd. 
Out-rode  me.     After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  speed,^ 

1  Spent  vUerly ;  for  being  intensive  in  /orspenC. 
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That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse. 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester ;  aiid  of  him 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury : 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  ill  luck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that,  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  ai*med  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade  ^ 
Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and,  starting  so, 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way,' 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North*  Ha !  —  Again : 

Said  he  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur  ?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck  ? 

Bard,  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what : 

K  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  Uie  day, 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point* 
I'll  give  my  barony :  ne'er  talk  of  it 

Jyorth,  Why  should  the  gentleman  that  rode  by  TraTen 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he? 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow,*  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture.     Look,  here  comes  more  news. 

Ikter  Morton. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf,* 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume : 
So  looks  the  strand  whereon  th'  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation^  — 
Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury? 

Mor,  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord ; 
Where  hateful  Death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son  and  brother  ? 

Thou  tremblest ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 

2  Jade  is  not  used  by  Shakespeare  as  a  term  of  contempt;  for  Richaf4|J' 
gives  this  appellation  to  his  favourite  horse  Roan  Barbary,  which  Henry  I"' 
rode  at  his  coronation:  " That /^c?e  hath  eat  bread  from  fny  royal  hand"    , 

8  So  in  Job  xxxix.  24:  "He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness •■■ 
rage." 

*  A  iilken  point  is  a  tagged  lace.    See  pafi^e  284,  note  21. 

fi  Hilding  was  a  tt'rin  oif  contempt  for  a  vile,  cowardly  person. 

8  Alluding  to  the  title-pages  of  elegies,  which  were  printed  all  black' 

7  An  attestation  of  its  ravage. 
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Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  bum'd : 

But  Priam  found  the  fire  ere  he  his  tongue, 

And  I  my  Percy's  death  ere  thou  report'st  it 

This  thou  would'st  say.  Tour  son  did  thtis  and  thu$; 

Tour  brother  thus  ;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas  ; 

Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds : 

But  in  die  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed. 

Thou  hast  a  sigji  to  blow  away  this  praise, 

Ending  with  Brother,  son,  and  aU  are  dead. 

Mor,  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet ; 
But,  for  my  lord  your  son,  — 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath ! 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know 
Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others'  eyes 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.     Yet  speak,  Morton : 
Tell  thou  thy  Earl  his  divination  lies. 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy's  dead. 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so : 
The  tongue  offends  not  that  reports  his  death ; 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead. 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  ofiice ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knolllng  a  departing  friend.* 

Bard.  I  cannot  thmk,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 

Mor.  I'm  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That  which  I  would  to  God  I  had  not  seen : 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state. 
Rendering  faint  quittance,'  wearied  and  outbreath'dy 
To  Harry  Monmouth ;  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth. 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death,  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp,) 

<  The  bellyrM  anciently  rung  while  the  person  was  dying,  and  tlienet 
called  the  pnfsing  bell. 

>  By  /iHnt  quittance  t^  faint  return  of  blows  is  meant. 
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Being  bniited  once,^®  took  fire  and  heat  away  ' 

From  the  best-temper'd  courage  in  his  troops :  W 

For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd ;  W^ 

Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest  "'' 

TurnM  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 

And  as  tlie  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself,  1^ 

Upon  enforcement  Hies  with  greatest  speed,  ■' 

So  (lid  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss, 

Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  f^ar, 

That  arrows  fly  not  swifter  toward  their  aim 

Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety, 

Fly  from  the  field.     Then  was  the  noble  Worcester 

Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner ;  and  that  furious  Scot, 

The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 

Had  three  times  slain  th'  appearance  of  the  King, 

'Gan  vail  his  stomach,^^  and  did  grace  the  shame 

Of  those  that  tum'd  their  backs ;  and  in  his  flight. 

Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  sum  of  all 

Is,  that  the  King  hath  won ;  and  hath  sent  out 

A  speedy  power  t'  encounter  you,  my  lord. 

Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster 

And  Westmoreland.     This  is  the  news  at  full. 

North,  For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  these  news, 
Havmg  been  well  that  would  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints. 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life,^ 
[jipatient  of  liis  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  griefj^ 
Are  thrice  themselves.     Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice  crutch!^ 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand:  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoifl 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  and  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring, 

10  Bruited  is  noised  abroad^  or  reported. 

n  Began  to  fall  his  courage,  to  let  his  spirits  sink  under  his  fortune.  ^ 
vnil  is  to  lower,  to  cast  down.  —  Stomach  was  often  used  for  courage,  •^^ 
sometimes  for  pi'ide.  .  „ 

12  To  buckle  is  to  bend;  as  in  our  American  phrase,  *'  buckle  down  to  ^^ 
The  word  is  used  as  a  transitive  verb  in  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Lean**^ 
"Reason  do'h  buckle  and  bow  ihe  mind  to  the  nature  of  things."  *^ 

1*  Gi-ief  in  the  latter  part  of  this  line,  is  used  in  its  present  senses 
sorrow;  in  the  former  part,  for  bodily  pain. 

'^  Nice  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  effeminate^  dtlicaie,  tender* 
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To  frown  u{X)n  th'  enraged  Norchumberland ! 
Let  Heaven  kiss  Earth ;  now  let  not  Nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd !  let  order  die  I 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead! 

Tra,  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  my  lord. 

Bard,  Sweet  Earl,  divorce  not  wisdom  from  your  honour. 

Mor.  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  th'  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord, 
And  summ'd  th'  account  of  chance,  before  you  said, 
Let  us  make  head.     It  was  your  presurmise, 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop ;  ^ 
You  knew  he  walk'd  o'er  perils  on  an  edge, 
More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er ; 
You  were  advis'd  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  scars,  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  rang'd : 
Yet  did  you  say.  Go  forth  ;  and  none  of  this, 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stiff-borne  action :  What  hath,  then,  befall'n, 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  brought  forth, 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be? 

Bard.  We  all  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss  ^^ 
Knew  that  we  ventur'd  on  such  dangerous  seas. 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one ; 
And  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  propos'd 
Chok'd  the  respect  of  likely  peril  fear'd ; 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth,  body  and  goods. 

Mor,  'Tis  more  than  time :  And,  my  most  noble  lord, 
I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth. 
The  gentle  Archbishop  of  York  is  up 
With  well-appointed  powers :  he  is  a  man 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corpse', 
But  shadows  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight ; 
For  that  same  word  rebellion  did  divide 


W  Dole  i8  dealing  or  distribution. 

w  This  mode  of  expression  has  before  been  noticed.    Thus  in  Firtt  Pm% 
dL  2;  ^'Ilath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state.'* 
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The  action  of  their  bodies  from  iheir  souls ; 

And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrain*d, 

As  men  drink  potions ;  that  their  weapons  only 

Seem'd  on  our  side ;  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls. 

This  word  rebellion^  it  had  froze  them  up, 

As  fish  are  in  a  pond.     But  now  the  Bishop 

Turns  insurrection  to  religion : 

Supposed  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts, 

He's  follbw'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind ; 

And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 

Of  fair  King  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret  stones ; 

Derives  from  Heaven  his  quarrel  and  his  cause ; 

Tells  them  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land," 

Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke ; 

And  more  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him." 

North.  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak  truth, 
This  present  grief  had  wip*d  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me ;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety  and  revenge : 
Get  posts  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  speed ; 
Never  so  few,  nor  never  yet  more  need.  \ExtiasfL 

Scene  II.     London.    A  Street, 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  his  Page  bearing  his  Suwrd 

and  Buckler, 

FaL  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  ^rd  at  me:*  the 
Vnrain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not  able  to 
invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more  than  I  invent  or 
Is  invented  on  me :  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the 
cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do  here  walk  before  thee 
like  A,  ROW  that  hath  o'erwhelm'd  all  her  litter  but  one.  If  the 
Prince  put  thee  into  my  service  for  any  other  reason  than  to 
Bet  me  ^ff,  why,  then  I  have  no  judgment.  Thou  mandrake, 
ihou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap  than  to  wait  at  my  Leelsi 
r  was  n<?ver  mann'd  with  an  agate  till  now :  *  but  I  will  ^ 

17  That  iM,  etand  over  his  country,  as  she  h'es  bleeding  and  pro8tnUe«  ^° 
DTOtect  hei .  It  was  the  office  of  a  friend  to  protect  his  fallen  comrade  ^ 
battle  in  this  manner.     See  page  325,  note  9. 


thrust 
retort. 

2  The  words  mnndrake  and  agate  refer  to  the  small  size  of  the  Page. 
mamlrakt  is  an  herb  of  narcotic  qualities,  w  hich,  beinx  forked  in  the  root, 
eaid  to  resemble  a  human  creature,  and  to  utter  a  cry  when  pulled  iy>  from 
earth.     Agntts  were  often  cut  into  ima^^es,  to  be  worn  in  rings  and  brooch 
and  thence  came  to  be  used  metaphorically  for  diminutive  persons.    Tf 
Florio  speaks  of  "  agaih-aUmes,  cut  and  graven  with  gome  formes  and  i 
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you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send 
you  back  again  to  your  master,  for  a  jewel ;  the  juvenal,*  the 
Prince  your  master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledg'd.  I  will 
sooner  have  a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand  than  he 
shall  get  one  on  his  cheek ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick  to  say 
his  face  is  a  face-royal !  God  may  finish  it  when  He  will,  'tis 
not  a  hair  amiss  yet:  he  may  keep  it  still  as  a  face-royal,  for  a 
barber  shall  never  earn  sixpence  out  of  it;*  and  yet  he'll 
be  crowing  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his  father  was  a 
bachelor.  He  may  keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  's  almost  out 
of  mine,  1  can  assure  him.  —  What  said  master  Dumbleton 
about  the  satin  for  my  short  cloak  and  my  slops?* 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  better  assur- 
ance than  Bardolph :  he  would  not  take  his  bond  and  youi  s ; 
he  h'k'd  not  the  security. 

Fcd^  Let  him  be  damn'd,  like  the  glutton !  may  his  tongue 
be  hotter !  **  —  A  rascally  yea-forsooth  knave !  to  bear  a  gen- 
tleman in  hand,^  and  then  stand  upon  security !  —  The  smooth' 
pates  do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of 
keys  at  their  girdles ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in 
honest  taking-up,®  then  they  must  stand  upon  security.  I  had 
as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth  as  offer  to  stop 
it  with  security.  I  look'd  he  should  have  sent  me  two-and- 
twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a  true  knight,  and  he  sends  me 
security.  Well,  he  may  sleep  in  security ;  for  he  hath  the 
horn  of  abundance,  and  the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through 
it :  and  yet  cannot  he  see,  though  he  have  his  own  lantern  to 
light  him.  — Where's  Bardolph  ? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your  worship  a 
horse. 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,*  and  he  '11  buy  me  a  horse  in 
Smithfield. 

on  tliem.  namelv,  of  famous  men's  heads."  And  in  Romeo  and  Jtdiet  Mer- 
cutio  describes  Queen  Mab  to  be  **  in  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone  on 
the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman  " 

*  Juvenal  occurs  in  A  Mulsummer-NighVs  Dream  and  in  Lovers  Labour** 
IjMt-     It  is  also  used  in  many  places  by  Chancer  for  a  y(mng  man. 

*  Johnson  says  thiit  hys.  face-roynl  Falstaff  means  a  face  exempt  fh)m 
the  touch  of  vulgai  hands  As  a  stag-royal  v\  not  to  be  hunted,  h  tnine-royaX 
18  not  to  be  dusr.  Ste^vciis  imagines  that  there  may  be  a  quibble  intended 
on  the  coin  culled  h  real,  or  unfol;  that  a  barber  can  no  more  earn  sixpence 
bv  his  face  than  by  the  f  ice  stamped  on  the  coin,  the  one  requiring  as  little 
slaving  as  the  other. 

*  Stops  is  large  trousers  or  breeches. 

^  An  Hllusion  to  the  fate  of  the  rich  man  who  had  fared  sumptuously 
every  day,  when  he  recjuestcd  si  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue. 

*  To  bear  in  hand,  is  to  lead  or  carr}'^  along  as  suitors  or  expectants. 
8  That  is,  in  their  debt,  b\'^  taking  up  goods  on  credit. 

*  In  the  olden  time  St.  Pnul's  Cathedral  was  a  common  resort  of  politi- 
eians,  newsmongers,  men  of  business,  idlers,  gamesters,  smashed-up  rou^s, 
and  all  such  who  lived  by  their  wits.    Spendthrift  debtors  also  fled  thither. 
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Page.   Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  oommitted  tlw 
Prince  for  sti-iking  him  about  Bardolph. 
Fal,  Wait  close ;  I  will  not  see  him. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  an  AttendmiL 

Jiist.  What's  he  that  goes  there  ? 

Atten.  Falstatf,  an't  please  your  lordship. 

Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery  ? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord :  but  he  hath  since  done  good  service  at 
Shrewsbury ;  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now  going  with  some  charge  td 
the  Lord  John  of  Lancaster. 

Just.  What,  to  York  ?     Call  him  back  again. 

Attea.  Sir  John  Falstaff ! 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page,  You  must  speak  louder ;  my  master  is  deaf. 

Just.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any  thing  good-— 
Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow ;  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Atten.  Sir  John,  — 

Fal.  What,  a  young  knave,  and  begging!  Is  there  not 
wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ?  Doth  not  the  King  lack  sub- 
jects ?  do  not  the  rebels  need  soldiers  ?  Though  it  be  a  shame 
V)  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to 
^e  on  the  worst  side,  were  it  worse  than  the  name  of  rebellion 
can  tell  how  to  make  it. 

Atten.  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

Fal.  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest  man  ?  setting 
my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership  aside,  I  had  lied  in  my 
tliroat,  if  I  had  said  so. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knighthood  and  your 
soldiership  aside ;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  lie  in 
your  throat,  if  you  say  I  am  any  other  than  an  honest  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so!  I  lay  aside  tliat 
which  grows  to  me !  If  thou  gett*st  any  leave  of  me,  hang 
me;  if  thou  tak'st  leave,  thou  wert  better  be  hang*d.  You 
bunt  counter ;  hence !  avauut !  '^ 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

Just.  Sir  John  FalstafF,  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord !     God  give  your  lordship  good  tim©  ^ 

a  part  of  the  cathedral  be"nff  privile^red  from  arrest.  TradcBmen  and  nia^^JJ^ 
less  serving  men  also  setup  their  advertisements  there;  and  such  of  ^^ 
latter  as  had  been  cast  off  were  to  be  had  there  at  all  times.  Which  ^  ^^ 
circumstance  is  thus  re'erred  to  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Aftl'tnchtdy :  ^*  '.^ 
that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inn  or  al  house,  buys  a  hors^^., 
Sniithfield,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Paul'-*,  as  the  diverb  is,  shall  likely  ha*^^^ 
jade  to  his  horse,  a  knave  for  his  man,  an  arraut  honest  woman  to  his  wi  ^v^ 
M  To  hitnt  counter  was  to  hunt  the  wrong  way,  to  trace  the  scent  b^^^j 
wards;  to  hunt  it  by  the  heel  is  the  technical  phrase.  Falstaff  means  to 
the  man  that  be  is  on  a  wrong  scent. 
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day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  abroad:  I  heai  I  say 
your  lordship  was  sick :  I  hope  your  lordship  goes  abroad  by 
advice.  Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth, 
Lath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness 
of  time ;  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to  have  a 
reverend  care  of  your  health. 

JasU  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your  expedition  to 
Shrewsburv. 

FaL  An't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his  Majesty  is  re- 
tura'd  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  Majesty.  You  would  not  come  when 
I  sent  for  you. 

Fed,  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  Highness  is  fallen  into  this 
same  [villamous]  apoplexy. 

JusU  Well,  Heaven  mend  him  !  I  pray  you,  let  me  speak 
with  you. 

FaL  This  apopJexy  is,'  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy,  an't 
please  your  lordship ;  a  kind  of  sleeping  in  the  blood,  a  [villain- 
ous! tingling. 

Just,  WTiat  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it  is. 

FaL  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,^^  from  study, 
and  perturbation  of  the  brain.  I  have  read  the  cause  of  his 
effects  in  Galen :  it  is  a  kind  of  deafness. 

Just,  I  think  you  are  fall'n  into  the  disease ;  for  you  hear 
not  what  I  say  to  you. 

FaL  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :  rather,  an't  please  you, 
it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking, 
that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Just,  To  punish  you  by  the  heels  *^  would  amend  the  atten- 
tion of  your  ears ;  and  I  care  not  if  I  do  become  your  physi- 
cian. 

FaL  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so  patient :  your 
lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of  imprisonment  to  me,  in 
respect  of  poverty ;  but  how  I  should  be  your  patient  to  fol- 
low your  prescriptions,  the  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a 
scruple,  or  indeed  a  scruple  itself. 

Just,  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were  matters  against  you 
for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me. 

Fal,  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  counsel  in  the 
laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come.^^ 

li  Instead  of  \X»  in  this  place  the  old  copies  have  iV,  used  possessively; 
Which  is  rather  curious,  as  showino^  the  Poet's  reluctance  to  let  iU  into  liis 
text.     See  JtUius  CtBsar^  iv.  3,  note  3. 

13  To  punish  a  man  by  the  heels  is  to  set  him  with  his  feet  in  the  stocks; 
«4  Kent  is  punished  in  tCing  Lear. 

u  I'he  Poet  shows  some  knowledge  of  the  law  here;  for,  in  fact,  a  man 
employed  a<4  Falstaff  then  was  could  not  be  held  to  answer  in  a  prosecution 
Sox  an  offence  of  the  kmd  in  question. 
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JuBl,  Well,  the  truth  is,  Sir  John,  you  live  in  great  in&my. 

FaL  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live  in  less. 

Just  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise ;  I  would  my  means  were 
greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Just,  You  have  misled  the  youthful  Prince. 

FaL  The  young  Prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am  the  fellow 
with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 

Just.  Well,  I  am  loth  to  g^  a  new-heaFd  wound.  Your 
day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  little  gilded  over  your 
night's  exploit  on  Gads-hill :  you  may  thank  the  unquiet  time 
for  your  quiet  o'er-posting  that  action. 

Fal.  My  lord, — 

JusL  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake  not  a  sleeping 
wolf. 

Fed,  To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Just.  What  1  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part  burnt  ont 

Fed.  A  wassel  candle,  my  lord ;  ^*  all  tallow :  if  I  did  say  of 
wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  £Eice  but  should 
have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

FaL  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Just.  You  follow  the  yoimg  Prince  up  and  down,  like  his 
ill  angel. 

FaL  Not  so,  my  lord :  your  ill  angel  is  light ; "  but  I  hope 
he  that  looks  upon  me  will  take  me  without  weighing ;  and  yet, 
in  some  respects,  I  grant,  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot  tell?'  Virtue 
is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  coster-monger  times,^  that  true 
valour  is  tum'd  bear-herd :  pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,"  and 
hath  his  quick  wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings :  aU  the  otJier 
gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them, 
are  not  worth  a  gooseberry.  You  that  are  old  consider  not 
the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young;  you  measure  the  heat 
of  our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls  :^'  and  we  that 

14  A  wnuel  candle  is  a  large  candle  lighted  up  at  a  feast.  There  is  *^ 
quibble  upon  wax;  referring  to  the  substance  that  candles  are  made  of|  9^ 
to  v'hat  is  signified  by  the  verb  to  wax^  that  is,  grow. 

"^^  Falstaff  is  still  punning.     He  here  refers  to  the  coin  called  a«^e/,wb>^ 
of  course  grew  Ughter  as  it  was  clipped  or  became  worn.    **  As  light  •** 
dipt  angei''  was  a  frequent  comparison  at  that  time.     See  Tht  Merchai^  ^ 
Venice^  p.  128,  note  5. 

w  Cannot  go  refers  to  the  passing  of  money ;  cannot  tell^  to  the  oowUm^ 
telling  of  it.  ^^, 

17  Costard vf AS  the  old  name  for  an  apple:  a  coster-monger  thei«fore  "^^JJ 
an  npple-pedler.  Here,  however,  the  word  is  used  to  denote  a  time  of  p^^ 
traffic,  or  huckstering. 

18    Pregnancy  is  fulness  of  wit  and  invention. 

1^  You  look  with  bilious  asperitv  upon  our  warm  blood ;  the  **  hot 
per,"  that  **  leaps  o*er  a  cold  decree.^* 
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are  in  the  vaward  of  our  youth,*  I  must  confess,  are  waga 
too. 

Jwst,  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of  youth, 
that  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age? 
Have  you  not  a  moist  eye,  a  dry  hand,  a  yellow  cheek,  a 
white  beard,  a  decreasing  leg,  an  increasing  belly?  Is  not 
your  voice  broken,  your  wind  short,  your  chin  double,  your 
wit  single,^  and  every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity  ? 
and  will  you  yet  call  yourself  young  ?     Fie,  fie,  fie.  Sir  John  ! 

FaL  My  lord,  I  was  born  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  with  a  white  head  and  something  a  round  belly. 
For  my  voice,  —  I  have  lost  it  with  hollaing  and  singing  of 
anthems.  To  approve  my  youth  further,  I  will  not:  the 
truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgment  and  understanding ;  and 
de  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend 
me  the  money,  and  have  at  him.  For  the  box  of  the  ear  that 
ihe  Prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince,  and  you 
took  it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have  check'd  him  for  it ;  and 
the  young  lion  repents ;  marry,  not  in  ashes  and  sackcloth, 
but  in  new  silk  and  old  sack. 

JusL  Well,  Grod  send  the  Prince  a  better  companion ! 

FaL  God  send  the  companion  a  better  prince !  I  cannot 
rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Just,  Well,  the  King  hath  sever'd  you  and  Prince  Harry. 
I  hear  you  are  going  with  Lord  John  of  Lancaster  against 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

FaL  Yea ;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it.  But  look 
you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  Lady  Peace  at  home,  that  our 
armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day ;  for,  by  the  Lord,  I  take  but 
two  shirts  out  with  me,  and.  I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordi- 
narily :  if  it  be  a  hot  day,  an  I  brandish  any  thing  but  my 
bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again.^  There  is 
not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head,  but  I  am  thrust 
upon  it :  Well,  I  cannot  last  ever.  But  it  was  always  yet  the 
trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to 
make  it  too  common.  If  you  will  needs  say  I  am  an  old 
man,  you  should  give  me  rest     I  would  to  God  my  name 

*  Vaward  is  an  old  word  for  vanguard  People  in  the  vaward  of  their 
Tenth,  I  suppose,  are  people  jitst  pfissing  out  of  their  youth. 

21  Single  is  simple^  Jteble.     Single-tmt tea  and  single-touted  were  common 
epithets,  to  designate  simple  persons     The  Justice  insensibly  catches  Fal 
itaflTs  style,  and  slides  into  a  tilt  of  wit  with  him,  having  in  single  a  sly  refer- 
ence to  (umbtt,  j  ust  before 

^  I  am  not  clear  as  to  what  Sir  John  means  by  invoking  upon  himself 
the  evil  of  **  never  spitting  white  asrain  "  I  he  natural  explanation  is,  that 
drinking  deep  of  his  favourite  beverage  had  or  was  supposed  to  have  that 
QdflTect.  And  such,  I  believe,  is  the  fact.  Heating  drinks  are  apt  to  render 
the  mouth  fk'othy.  And  perhaps  the  humour  lies  in  taking  an  unpleasant 
effect  of  a  very  pleasant  indulgence. 
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were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is :  I  were  better  to  be 
eaten  to  death  with  rust  than  to  be  scour'd  to  nothing  with 
perpetual  motion. 

JusL  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and  God  bless  your  expe- 
dition ! 

Fed,  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pound  to 
furnish  me  forth  ?^ 

Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny ;  you  are  too  impatient  to 
bear  crosses.^  Fare  you  well :  Commend  me  to  my  coiisin 
Westmoreland.  \_Exeunt  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant, 

Fid.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.^ — Boyl 

Page.  Sir? 

FaL  What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  twopence. 

Fed.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the 
purse :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  b  it  the  dis- 
ease is  incurable.  —  Go  bear  this  letter  to  my  Loid  of  Lan- 
caster ;  tliis  to  the  Prince ;  this  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland; 
and  this  to  old  Mistress  Ursula,  whom  I  have  weekly  sworn 
to  marry  since  1  perceiv'd  the  first  white  hair  on  my  chin. 
About  it :  you  know  where  to  find  me.  \_Exit  Page."]  A 
pox  of  this  gout !  for  it  plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe. 
'Tis  no  matter,  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for  my  colour, 
and  my  pension  shall  seem  the  more  reasonable.  A  good  wit 
will  make  use  of  any  thing :  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commod- 
ity. [JWt 


Scene  III.     York.     A  Boom  in  the  Archbishop's  Pcdace, 

Enter  the  Archbishop^  and  the  Lords  Hastings,  MowbraT, 

and  Bardolph. 

Arch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause  and  know  our  means; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes.  — 
And  first.  Lord  Marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

28  The  judge  has  just  been  exhorting  him  to  honesty:  he  therefore  atfii 
—  Will  your  lordship  let  me  have  something  to  be  honest  with?  If}'®* 
will  lend  me  a  thousand  pounds,  I  will  agree  not  to  steal  for  a  while. 

24  The  Judge  gr>»ws  more  and  more  facetious,  and  at  last  falls  to  do^* 
right  punning;  thus  showing  that  FalstalVis  "  not  only  witty  in  himselfi  ^^ 
the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.''     Crosses  \i%r%  pieces  of  mwiey.     *** 
page  44.  note  2.  -.^^a 

26  This  alludes  to  a  common  but  cruel  diversion  of  boys,  called ^i/'^'^ 
the  toiid.  They  lay  a  board  two  or  three  feet  long  at  right  angles  ^^^^A 
transverse  piece  two  or  three  inches  thick ;  then  placing  the  toad  at  ong  ^^^ 
of  the  board,  the  other  end  is  struck  by  a  bat  or  large  stick,  which  thr"^^^ 
the  poor  toad  forty  or  titty  feet  from  the  earth ;  and  the  fall  generally  ^^t 
it.  A  1hr€e-man  beetle  is  a  heavy  beetle,  with  three  bandies,  used  in  drv^^ 
piles. 
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Mowb.  I  well  allow  th'  occasion  of  our  arms ; 
Bat  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  ourselves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  King. 

Ifast.  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five-and-twenty  thousand  men  of  choice ; 
And  our  supplies  lie  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  bums 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard,  The  question,  then,  Lord  Hastings,  standeth  thus : 
Whether  our  present  five-and-twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hast.  With  him,*  we  may. 

Bard,  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point . 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble, 
My  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far 
TUl  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand ; 
For,  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fac'd  as  this, 
Conjeciure,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  uncertain,  should  not  be  admitted. 

Archs  'Tis  very  true,  Lord  Bardolph ;  for,  indeed, 
It  was  j'oung  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard,  It  was,  my  lord;  who  lin'd  himself  with  hope, 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply. 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts ;  ^ 
And  so,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 
And,  winking,  leap'd  into  destruction. 

Hast,  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt 
To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard.  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war :  ^ 
Indeed  the  instant  action  —  a  cause  on  foot  — 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  Spring 
We  see  th'  appearing  buds ;  which  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair. 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.     When  we  mean  to  build. 


1  That  is,  which  turned  out  to  he  much  smaller. 

9  The  original  has  if  instead  of  tn,  tlius  making  quality  the  suhject  oi 
^€8.  This  makes  the  passage  rather  obscure,  and  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
Jpea'ier's  line  of  argument.  "  Yes,"  sa>'^s  his  U)rdship,  "  it  has  done  hurt  to 
)r(>C3ed  upon  mere  likeHhoods  and  forms  of  liope  in  this  business  or  occupation 
►f  war."  He  then  goes  on  reasoning  very  soberly  and  justly  ti'om  the  recent 
lase  of  Hotspur,  and  appiie-i  the  lessons  of  that  miscarriage  to  the  action 
low  pressing  upon  them  The  ctmniie  of //'to  in  was  mnde  oy  Johnson,  and 
B  generally  accepted  by  the  best  editors.  —  Ttie  passage  is  wanting  in  the 
inarto. 
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We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 

And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 

Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection ; 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 

What  do  we  then  but  draw  anew  the  model 

In  fewer  offices,*  or  at  last  desist 

To  build  at  all  ?     Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 

(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 

And  set  another  up,)  should  we  survey 

The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model ; 

Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 

Question  surveyors ;  know  our  own  estate, 

How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 

To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  *  or  else     * 

We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures, 

Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men : 

Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 

Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ;  who,  half  through. 

Gives  o*er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 

A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds, 

And  waste  for  churlish  Winter's  tyranny. 

Hast  Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birtb, 
Should  be  still-born,  and  that  we  now  possess'd 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation, 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  King. 

Bard,  What,  is  the  King  but  five-and-twenty  thousand  ? 

Hast.  To  us  no  more ;  nay,  not  so  much,  Lord  Bardolph* 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl, 
Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  against  the  French,* 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us :  So  is  the  unfirm  King 
In  three  divided,  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Arch.  That  he  should  draw  his  several  strengths  together, 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance. 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so. 

He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and  Welsh 

8  In  the  otd  English  castles  and  palaces,  certain  rooms  or  (qHirtmenii 
were  called  offices. 

*  His  refers,  apparently,  to  estate.  The  sense  is  somewhat  obscure,  bat 
may  be  given  thus :  We  should  know  how  able  our  estate  is  to  meet,  or  bal- 
ance, the  outlay  that  assails  or  threatens  it.  The  use  of  his  for  its  has  been 
repe-^tedly  noted. 

6  During  this  rebellion  of  Northumberland  and  the  Archbishop,  a  French 
army  of  twelve  thousand  men  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  in  aid  of  Owen 
Glendower 
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Baying  him  at  the  heels :  never  fear  that 

JSardU  Who,  is  it  like,  should  lead  his  forces  hither? 

Hast,  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  ^  and  Westmoreland : 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth ; 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch,  Let  us  on. 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice ; 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited : 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buUdeth  on  the  vulgar  heart 
O  thou  fond  many!  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would*st  have  him  be  I 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  conunon  dog,-  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard ; 
And  now  thou  would'st  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 
And  howl'st  to  find  it     What  trust  is  in  these  times  ? 
Xhey  that,  when  Richard  liv'd,  would  have  him  die. 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave : 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  th'  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  0  Earth,  yield  us  that  King  again, 
And  take  thou  this!     O,  thoughts  of  men  accurst! 
Fast  and  to  come  seem  best ;  things  present,  worst 

Mowh,  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  set  on  ? 

Hast.  We  are  Time's  subjects,  and  Time  bids  be  gone. 

[ExeunL 


ACT  n.     Scene  L     London.    A  Street. 

Enter  Hostess  ;  Fang  and  his  Boy  with  her  ;  and  Sna  rb 

following. 

Host,  Master  Fang,  have  you  enter'd  the  exion  ? 
Fang,  It  is  enter'd. 

•  This  19  an  anachronism.    Prince  John  of  Lancaster  was  not  created  a 
duke  till  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  his  brother,  King  Henry  V.    At 
this  time  Prince  Henry  was  actually  duke  of  Lancaster.     Shakespeare  waa 
misled  by  Stowe,  who,  speaking  of  the  first  parliament  of  King  Henry  lY. 
•ays,  **  His  tecond  tonne  was  there  made  duke  of  Lancaster." 
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Host.  Where's  your  yeoman?^  Is't  a  lusty  yeoman?  will 
'a  stand  to*t? 

Fang,  Sirrah,  where's  Snare  ? 

Host,  O  Loni !  ay :  good  Master  Snare. 

Snare.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Host.  Yea,  good  Master  Snare ;  I  have  enter'd  him  and  all. 

Snare  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  lives,  for  he  wiD 
stab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him :  he  stabb'd  me  in 
mine  own  house,  and  that  most  beastly.  In  good  faith,  'a  cares 
not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out :  he  will  foin 
like  any  devil ;  ^  he  will  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child. 

Fang.  K I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his  thrust 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither :  I'll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once ;  an  'a  come  but  within  my 
vice;^  — 

Host.  I  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  warrant  you,  he's  an 
infinitive  thing  upon  my  score.  —  Good  Master  Fang,  hold 
him  sure :  —  good  Master  Snare,  let  him  not  'scape.  'A  comes 
continually  to  Pie-comer  (saving  your  manhoods)  to  buy  a 
saddle ;  and  he's  indited  to  dinner  to  the  Lubbar's-head  in 
Lumbert-street,*  to  Master  Smooth's  the  silkman :  I  pray  ye, 
since  my  exion  is  enter'd,  and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the 
world,  let  him  be  brought  in  to  Ids  answer.  A  hundred  mark 
is  a  long  one  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear ;  and  I  have 
borne,  and  borne,  and  borne ;  and  have  been  fubb'd  off,  and 
fubb'd  off,  and  fubb'd  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day,  that  it  ia 
a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  There  is  no  honesty  in  such  deal- 
ing ;  unless  a  woman  should  be  made  an  ass  and  a  beast,  to 
bear  every  knave's  wrong.  —  Yonder  he  comes ;  and  that 
arrant  malmsey-nose  knave  Bardolph  with  him.*  Do  your 
olfices,  do  your  offices.  Master  Fang,  and  Master  Snare;  do 
me,  do  me,  do  me  your  offices. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Page,  and  Bardolph. 

FaL  How  now!  whose  mare's  dead?  what's  the  matter? 
Fang.  Sir  John,   I   arrest    you   at   the   suit  of  Mistress 
Quickly. 

1  A  bailiff's  follower  was  formerly  called  a  Serjeant's  yeoman. 

2  Foin  is  an  old  word  for  thrust.    The  Poet  has  it  repeatedly. 

*  Vice  is  used  for  (/rasp  or  clutch.  The  Jist  is  vulgarly  called  the  vice  in 
the  west  of  Knp^land. 

4  Lubbar  is  Mrs.  Quickly 's  version  of  libbnrd^  which  is  the  old  form  of 
leopard.  The  pictured  heads  of  various  animnls  were  a->ed  as  signs;  as  th0 
libbard's  by  ALister  Smooth,  and  the  boar's  by  Mrs.  Quickly. 

fi  The  epithet  matmsey-nose  is  probably  given  to  Bardolph  because  luf 
oose  had  the  colour  of  maimsey  wine. 
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FaL  Away,  varlets!  —  Draw,  Bardolph:  cut  me  off  the 
villain's  head ;  throw  the  quean  in  the  channel. 

Ho%U  Throw  me  in  die  channel!  I'll  throw  thee  in  the 
channel.  Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou?  thou  bastardly  rogue!  — 
Murder,  murder! — O,  thou  honey-suckle  villain!  wilt  thou 
kill  God's  officers,  and  the  King's  ?  O,  thou  honey-seed  rogue  I 
thou  art  a  honey-seed ;  a  man-queller,  and  a  wonian-queller.^ 

J^o/.  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang.  A  rescue !  a  rescue ! 

HoiU  Grood  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two.  —  Thou  wilt  not  ? 
thou  wilt  not?  do,  do,  thou  rogue!  do,  thou  hemp-seed  ! 

FaL  Away,  you  scullion !  you  rampallian !  you  fustilarian  I 
I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended. 

Just.  What's  the  matter  ?  keep  the-  peace  here,  ho  I 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  !  I  beseech  you,  stand 
to  me! 

Just.  How  now.  Sir  John  !  what,  are  you  brawling  here  ? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  business  ? 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York.  — 
Stand  from  him,  fellow  :  wherefore  haug'st  upon  him  ? 

Host.  O,  my  most  worshipful  lonl,  an't  please  your  Grace,  I 
am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and  he  is  arrested  at  my  suit. 

Just.  For  what  siim  ? 

Host  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord ;  it  is  for  all,  all  I 
I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home :  he  Imth 
put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat  [body]  of  his ;  —  but  I  will 
have  some  of  it  out  again,  or  I'll  ride  thee  o'  nights  like  Uie 
mare. 

Fal.  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I  have  any 
vantage  of  ground  to  get  up.'' 

Just.  How  comes  this,  Sir  John  ?  Fie !  what  man  of  good 
temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of  exclamation  ?  Are  you 
not  asham'd  to  enforce  a  poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to 
come  by  her  own  ? 

Fal.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself  and  the 
nioney  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  gob- 
let,* sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a 

•  To  mieU  was  anciently  used  for  to  hiU.  —  Iloney-nuckle  and  honey-seed 
are  Quicklyisins  for  homciaal  and  homicide ;  as  indicttd  and  exiun  above  are 
for  ini^td  and  action. 

f  The  gallows  was  jocosely  called  the  two  legged,  and  sometimes  the 
three-legged,  mare.  The  hostess  means  the  niyhtinare;  but  punning  and 
Fabtaff  are  inseparable 

•  Parcd-giU  ia  partly  yiU,  or  gilt  only  in  parts.    Laueham^m  \i\^  LcUat 
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sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday  in  Wheesun«>week,  when  the 
Prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  his  father  to  a  siiiging-nuui 
of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washiiig 
thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife. 
Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher  s 
wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly?  coming  in  to 
borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ;  telling  us  she  had  a  good  dish  uf 
prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some;  whereby  I 
told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  ?  And  didst  (huti 
no-  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more 
so  familiarity  with  such  poor  people ;  saying  that  ere  long  they 
should  call  me  Madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid 
me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book- 
oath  :  •  deny  it,  if  thou  canst 

FaL  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and  she  says,  np 
and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you.  She  hath 
been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted 
her.  But  for  these  foolish  officers,  I  beseech  you,  I  may  have 
redress  against  them. 

Just.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your 
manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way.  It  is  not 
a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words  that  come  with  such 
more  than  impudent  sauciness  from  you,  can  thrust  me  from  a 
level  consideration :  you  have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised 
upon  the  easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  woman,  and  niade  her 
serve  your  uses. 

Host,  Yea,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Just.  'Pr'ythee,  peace.  —  Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe  her, 
and  unpay  the  villainy  you  have  done  her :  the  one  you 
may  do  with  sterling  money,  and  the  other  with  current  repent- 
ance. 

Fed,  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  "  without 
reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness  impudent  sauciness :  if  a 
man  wUl  make  curtsy ,^^  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous.  No, 
my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remember'd,  I  will  not  be  your 
suitor :  I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire  deliverance  from  these  officers, 
being  upon  hasty  employment  in  the  King's  affidrs. 

Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong:  but  an- 


from  Kenilworth,  describing  a  bride-cup,  says,  —  "  It  was  formed  of  a  sweet 
Bucket  barrel,  a  faire  turn'd  foot  set  to  it,  all  seemly  be-sylvered  and  pared- 

•  Booh-oatk  probably  refers  to  the  custom  of  swearing  upon  the  Bible,  or 
"kissing  the  book." 

"^^  Sneap  is  reproof,  rebuke.  Snip,  snib,  sneb,  and  sniJf  are  different  fbnni 
of  the  same  word.  To  sneap  was  originally  to  check  or  pinch  by  finoat 
Shakespeare  has  sneaping  frost  and  snenping  winds  in  other  places. 

11  Making  curtsy  is  the  same  as  making  a  leg;  a  form  of  obeisanoe  modi 
used  in  tbrmer  times.    See  page  288,  note  89. 
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swer  in  the  efiect  of  jour  reputation,  and  satisfy  the  poor 
woman. 

J'aL  Come  hither,  Hostess.  [^Taking  her  aside. 

Enter  Gower. 

Just.  ^GWj  Master  Grower  I  what  news  ? 
Chw.  The  King,  my  lord,  and  Harry  Prince  of  Wales 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  rest  the  paper  tells.      [  Gives  a  Letter. 

FaL  —  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 

BosL  Nay,  you  said  so  before. 

Fed.  As  I  am  a  gentleman.     Come,  no  more  words  of  it 

Host.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must  be  £uu 
to  pawn  both  my  plate  and  the  tapestry  of  my  dining-cham- 
bers. 

FaL  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking:  and  for  thy 
walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  prodigal, 
or  the  Grerman  hunting  in  water-work,^^  is  worth  a  thousand 
of  these  bed-hangings  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries.  Let  it 
be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst  Come,  an  'twere  not  for  thy 
humours,  there  is  not  a  better  wench  in  England.  Go,  wash 
tfay  £EUse,  and  draw  thy  action:"  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in 
this  humour  with  me :  dost  not  know  me  ?  Come,  come,  I 
know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this. 

Host.  'Pray  thee.  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty  nobles: 
f faith,  I  am  loth  to  pawn  my  plate,  so  God  save  me,  la. 

Fed.  Let  it  alone ;  I'll  make  other  shift :  you'll  be  a  fool 
still. 

Host.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my  gown. 
1  hope  youll  come  to  supper.     You'll  pay  me  altogether  ? 

Fed  WUl  I  Uve?  — [7b  Bardolph.]  Go,  with  her,  with 
her ;  hook  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tearsheet  meet  you  at  supper  ? 

Fed.  No  more  words ;  let's  have  her. 

[Exeunt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Officers,  and  Page. 

JusL  I  have  heard  better  news. 

FaiL  What's  the  news,  my  lord  ? 

Just.  Where  lay  the  King  last  night? 

Gow.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

FaL  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well :  What  is  the  news,  my 
lord? 

W  Water'Work  is  water-colour  paintings  or  hanginr/s.  The  painted  cloth 
wig  generally  oil-colour;  but  a  cheaper  sort,  probably  reaemluing  in  their 
flzecution  some  modern  paper-hangings,  was  brought  from  Holland  or  Ger- 
many, executed  in  water-colour,  or  distemper.  The  German  hunting,  or 
wild-boar  hunt,  would  consequently  be  a  prevalent  subject. — DroUefy  in 
Shakespeare's  time  meant  a  kind  ofimppet-show, 

^  Ura»  has  here  the  force  of  withdraw;  referring  to  the  prosecution  aha 
kad  antered  a^vinst  hlin. 
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Just.  Come  all  his  forces  back? 

Gow,  No ;  fifteen  hundred  Foot,  five  hundred  Horse, 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  Lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland  and  the  Archbishop. 

FaL  Comes  the  Bjug  back  from  Wales,  my  noble  lord? 

JasL  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  presently: 
Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  Master  Gower. 

Fal.  My  lord !  : 

Just.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me  to  dinner/ 

Gow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here :  I  thank  you, 
good  Sir  John. 

Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being  you  are  to 
take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

Fal.  Will  you  sup  with  me,  Master  Gower? 

Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these  manners,  Sr 
John? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  he  was  a  fool ' 
that  taught  them  me.  —  This  is  the  right  fencing  grace,  my 
lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  fair." 

Just.  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee !  thou  art  a  great  Fool." 

\ExewHL 

Scene  II.     The  same.     Another  Street. 
Enter  Prince  Henry  ani  Pointz. 

Prince.  Before  God,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Pointz.  Is't  come  to  that?  I  had  thought  weariness  duisi 
not  have  attjich'd  one  of  so  high  blood. 

Prince.  'Faith,  it  does  me ;  though  it  discolours  the  complex- 
ion of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it.  Doth  it  not  show 
vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer  ? 

Pointz.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

Prince.  Belike,  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely  got ;  for, 
by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor  creature,  snudl 
beer.  But  indeed  these  humble  considerations  make  me  oat 
of  love  with  my  greatness.  What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me  to 
remember  thy  name !  or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow !  or  to 

1*  Tap  for  tap  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase  ^  for  tat.  FalstafT  has  jost 
been  retorting  upon  the  Jud^e  in  the  iudj^c^^s  own  kind;  not  heeding  his 
questions,  but  going  right  on  with  his  talk,  as  if  no  questions  had  been  asked. 
In  saying  **  he  was  a  tool  that  tnught  them  me/*  Sir  John  retiers  to  the  osigt 
he  has  turned  upon  the  Chief  Justice. 

15  I  su-'nect  his  lord-hip  uses  fool  here  in  the  sense  of  the  "  allowed  ibol,'* 
who,  like  louclistone,  was  permitted  to  take  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  his 
superiors,  and  no  one  but  a  dunce  thought  of  taking  any  offeoce  at  his  }mt^ 
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take  note  how  many  pair  of  silk  stockings  thou  b&st,  vtz.^ 
these,  and  those  that  were  thj  peach-colour*d  ones  I  or  to  bear 
the  inventory  of  thy  shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity,  and  one 
other  for  use ! — but  that  the  tennis-court-keeper  knows  better 
than  I;  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee  when  thou 
keep'st  not  racket  there ;  ^  as  thou  hast  not  done  a  great  whUe, 
liecause  the  rest  of  thy  low-countries  have  made  a  shift  to  eat 
up  thy  holland :  and  God  knows  whether  those  that  bawl  out 
of  the  ruins  of  thy  linen  shall  inherit  His  kingdom :  *  but  the 
[nurses]  say  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault ;  whereupon  the 
world  increases,  and  kindreds  are  mightily  strength en'd. 

Pointz.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  labour'd  so  hard, 
you  should  talk  so  idly !  Tell  me  how  many  good  young 
princes  would  do  so,  their  fathers  being  so  sick  as  yours  at 
this  time  is  ? 

Prince.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Pointz  ? 

Pointz,  Yes,  faith ;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  thing. 

Prince.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher  breeding 
than  thine. 

Pvintz,  Go  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing  that  you 
wUl  tell. 

Prince,  Marry,  I  tell  thee,  —  it  is  not  meet  that  I  should 
be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick ;  albeit  I  could  tell  to  thee  (as  to 
one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend)  I 
could  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Pointz,  Very  hardly,  upon  such  a  subject 

Prince,  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the  Devil's 
book  as  thou  and  Falstaff  for  obduracy  and  persistency :  let  the 
end  try  the  man.  But  I  tell  thee,  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly 
that  my  father  is  so  sick ;  and  keeping  such  vile  company  as 
thou  art  hath  in  reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  of  sorrow. 

Pointz,  The  reason  ? 

Prince,  What  would'st  thou  think  of  me,  if  I  should  weep  ? 

Pointz,  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypocrite. 

Prince,  It  would  be  every  man's  thought !  and  thou  art  a 
blessed  fellow  to  think  as  every  man  thinks:  never  a  man's 
thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road-way  better  than  thitlo: 
every  man  would  think  me  a  hypocrite  indeed.  And  what 
accites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so  ? 

Pointz,  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  and  so  much 
engraffed  to  Falstaff. 


^  I  saspect  a  quibble  is  intended  on  racket  here,  which,  in  one  of  its 
tenses,  was  an  inRtrument  used  in  playing  the  game  of  tennis. 

*  The  Prince  is  referring  to  Pointz'  children,  who  arc  siipp')Red  to  have 
occaition  for  all  the  old  shirts  he  can  spare.  *'  Bawl  out ""  i»  the  old  reading 
for  **  bawl  out  of,^^  I  am  not  sure,  however,  but  it  means  wtar  out  iu  rheir 
bawling  age. 
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Prince.  And  to  thee. 

Pnintz,  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  on ;  I  can  hear  it 
with  mine  own  ears :  the  worst  that  they  can  say  of  me  is,  fliat 
I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my 
hands ; '  and  those  two  things,  I  confess,  I  cannot  help.  By 
the  Mass,  here  comes  Bardolph. 

Prince,  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff :  'a  had  him  from 
me  Christian ;  and  look,  if  the  &t  yiUain  have  not  transformed 
him  ape. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Page. 

Bard,  God  save  your  Grace ! 

Prince,  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph ! 

Bard,  [7b  the  Page,"]  Come,  you  virtuous  ass,  yon  bashM 
fi)ol,  must  you  be  blushing  ?  wherefore  blush  you  now?  What 
a  maidenly  man-at-arms  are  you  become  I 

Page,  He  calFd  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a  red  lat- 
tice,^ and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  face  from  the  window: 
at  last  I  spied  his  eyes ;  and  methought  he  had  made  two 
holes  in  the  ale-wife*s  new  petticoat,  and  so  peeped  througL 

Prince,  Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ? 

Bard,  Away,  you  upright  rabbit,  away ! 

Page.  Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream,  away  I 

Prince,  Instruct  us,  boy ;  what  dream,  boy  ? 

Page.  IMarry,  my  lord,  Althea  dream'd  she  was  delivered  of 
a  fire-brand ;  and  therefore  I  call  him  her  dream.* 

Prince,  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation :  —  There 
'tis,  boy.  [  Gives  him  Money, 

Pointz.  O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept  from  can- 
kers !  —  Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve  thee. 

[  Gives  him  Money* 

Bard,  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hang*d  among  you,  the 
gallows  shall  be  wrong'd. 

Prince,  And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  Grace's  coming 
to  town :  there's  a  letter  for  you.  \^Hands  a  Letter, 

Pointz,  Delivered  with  good  respect  —  And  how  doth  the 
martlemas,  your  master  ?  * 

•  "A  proper  fellow  of  my  hands"  probablj'  menns  a  man  of  valoarand 
execution.  *^  A  tall  man/*  and  '*  a  tHil  man  of  his  hands,**  were  used  in  the 
same  sense.     See  pa^e  179,  note  3. 

*  Red  lattice  was  a  common  term  for  an  nle-house  window.  The  fashion 
of  red  lattices  in  such  houses  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  old  writers. 

6  The  Poet  stumbles  here  in  his  mytholosry,  confounding  Airheads  fire" 
brand  with  Hecuba's.  Hecuba,  before  the  birth  o£  Paris,  dreamed  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  a  fire-brand  that  consumed  Troy.  Althea*8  fire-brand 
was  a  renlity,  not  a  dream. 

8  Falstaff  is  before  called  latter  ^ring^  all-haUoum  tummer,  and  Poii^ 
now  calls  him  martUmas^  a  corruption  of  martinmaSy  which  means  the 
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Bard.  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Pointz.  Many,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physician ;  but 
that  moves  not  him :  though  that  be  sick,  it  dies  not. 

Prince.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with  me  as 
my  dog ;  and  he  holds  his  place,  for  lcK)k  you,  how  he 
writes. 

Pointz.  [Reads.]  John  Fcdstaffy  Knight,  —  Every  man  must 
laiow  that,  as  ofb  as  he  has  occasion  to  name  himself:  even 
like  those  that  are  kin  to  the  King ;  for  they  never  prick  their 
finger  but  they  say,  There^s  some  of  the  King^s  Mood  spilt. 
How  comes  thai  ?  says  he,  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive 
The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap ;  /  am  the  Kin^h 
poor  cousin,  sir. 

Prince.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will  fetch  t 
from  Japhet.     But  to  the  letter:  — 

Pqintz.  [Reads.^  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Knight,  to  the  son  of  the 
King,  nearest  his  father,  Harry,  Prince  of  Wales,  greeting.  — 
Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 

Prince.     Peace ! 

Pointz.  [Reads.]  IvnU  imitate  the  honoured  Roman''  tn 
brevity: — sure  he  means  brevity  in  breath,  shortr winded. — 
I  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee,  and  I  leave  thee.  Be 
not  too  familiar  with  Pointz;  for  he  misuses  thy  favours  so 
much,  that  he  swears  thou  art  to  marry  his  sister  Nell.  Repent 
at  idle  times  as  thou  may^st,  and  so  farewell. 

Thine,  by  yea  and  no,  (which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as 
thou  usest  him,)  Jack    Fal staff,  with  my  fa- 
miliars ;  John,  with  my  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and 
Sir  John  with  all  Europe.  — 
My  lord,  HI  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  make  him  eat  it. 

Prince.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his  words.  But 
do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned  ?  must  I  marry  your  sister  ? 

PoifUz.  Grod  send  the  wench  no  worse  fortune !  but  I  never 
said  so. 

Prince,  Well,  thus  we  play  the  Fools  with  the  time ;  and 
the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds,  and  mock  us.  —  Is 
your  master  here  in  London  ? 

BarcL  Yes,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Where  sups  he  ?  doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old 
frank?.* 


Bame  thing,  the  feast  of  St  Martin  bein^  considered  the  latter  end  of  autumn. 
It  means  therefore  an  old  fellow  with  juvenile  passions. 

7  Alluding  to  the  celebrated  bulletin,  vem,  vldi^  vici,  with  which  Julius 
Cftsar  is  said  to  have  announced  his  vie  ton*  at  Zela. 

8  A  place  to  fatten  a  boar  in.  Thus,  in  Holland's  Pliny:  "Swine  will 
be  well  fat  and  well  larded  in  sixtie  daies;  and  the  rather,  if  before  you  begin 
ii/ranke  them  up,  they  be  kept  altogether  from  meat  three  da\«&.''^ 
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Bard,  At  the  old  place,  my  lord,  in  Eastcheap. 

Prince,  What  company  ? 

Page,  Kphesiaus,  my  lord,  —  of  the  old  church.* 

Prime,  Sup  aiiy  women  with  liim ? 

Page,  None,  my  lord,  but  old  Mistress  Quickly  and  Mil- . 
tress  Doll  Tciirsheet. 

Prince.  What  pagan  may  that  be  ? 

Page,  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  IdnswomaD  of  my 
master's. 

Prince,  Shall  we  steal  upon  them,  Ned,  at  supper? 

Pointz.  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord ;  I'll  follow  you. 

Prince,  Sirrah,  you  boy,  —  and  Bardolph,  —  no  word  to 
your  master  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town :  There's  for  your 
silence.  [  Giving  Mwu^ 

Bard,  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page,  And  for  mine,  sir,  I  will  govern  it 

Prince,  Fare  ye  well ;  go.  \^Exeunt  Bardolph  cmd  Pagt^ 
—  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow  himself  to-night  in  his 
tine  colours,***  and  not  ourselves  l)e  seen  ? 

Pointz,  Put  on  two  leathern  jerkins  and  aprons,  and  wait 
upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

Prince,  From  a  god  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  descension  I  it  was 
Jove's  case.  From  a  prince  to  a  prentice  ?  a  low  transforma- 
tion !  that  shall  be  mine ;  for  in  every  thing  the  purpose  must 
weigh  with  the  folly.     Follow  me,  Ned.  [Exeuxd, 


Scene  HI.     Warhworth,    Before  the  Casde, 

Enter  Northumberland,  Lady  Northumberland,   a»i 

Lady  Percy. 

North.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife,  and  gentle  daughter, 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs : 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times. 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Lady  N,  I  have  given  over,  I  will  speak  no  more : 
Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

North,  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn  i 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Lady  P,  O,  yet,  for  God's  sake,  go  not  to  these  wars ! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word. 
When  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it  than  now ; 

•  A  slang  phrase  probably  signifH'ing  topers,  or  joUy  companioM  V  ^ 
oidtort.  "  ^  -^ 

w  That  is,  bem%  or  behave  himself.    So,  in  As  Tou  Like  /<,  iv.  8:  *    * 
boy  bestows  himself  like  a  ripe  sister.' 
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When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry 

Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father 

Bring  up  his  powers ;  hut  he  did  long  in  vain. 

Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 

There  were  two  honours  lost,  yours  and  your  son's : 

For  yours,  —  may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it ! 

For  his,  —  it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  Sun 

In  the  gray  vault  of  heaven ;  and  by  his  light 

Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 

To  do  brave  acts  :  he  was  indeed  the  glass 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves: 

He  had  no  legs  that  pi*actis'd  not  his  gait ; 

And  speaking  thick,^^  which  Nature  made  his  blemisb, 

Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 

For  those  that  could  speak  low  and  tardily 

Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse, 

To  seem  like  him :  So  that,  in  speech,  in  gait, 

In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight, 

In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book. 

That  fashion'd  others.     And  hun,  —  O,  wondrous  him  I 

O,  miracle  of  men !  —  him  did  you  leave 

(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you) 

To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 

In  disadvantage ;  to  abide  a  field, 

Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  namo 

Did  seem  defensible !  —  so  you  left  him. 

Never,  O,  never  do  his  ghost  the  wrong 

To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 

With  others  than  with  him !  let  them  alone. 

The  Marshal  and  the  Archbishop  are  strong: 

Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 

To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck. 

Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North,  Beshrew  your  heart| 

Pair  daughter !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
!Bat  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there, 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place, 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  K  O,  fly  to  Scotland,     . 

Till  that  the  nobles  and  the  armed  Commons 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

"^  SpeakinfT  thick  is  spenking  quick,  rapidity  of  utterance.    So,  in  Cjimb&' 
i  f  **  Say,  and  q)e(dc  thick:  luve's  counsellor  should  till  the  bores  of  hearing." 
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Lady  P.  11  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  Ean^ 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel, 
To  make  strength  stronger ;  but,  for  all  our  loves. 
First  let  them  try  themselves.     So  did  your  son ; 
lie  was  so  suffered :  so  came  I  a  widow ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes,^* 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  Heaven, 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North.  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me.    'Tis  with  my  mind 
As  with  the  tide  swell'd  up  unto  his  height, 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way : 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  Archbishop, 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back. 
I  will  resolve  for  Scotland:  there. am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.  [Bxmmt 

Scene  IY.     London.    A  Room  in  the  Boca^s-Head  Taioem^ 

Eastcheap. 

Enter  two  Drawers. 

1  Draw.  What  the  Devil  hast  thou  brought  there  ?  apple- 
Johns  ?  thou  know'st  Sir  John  cannot  endure  an  apple-John.^ 

2  Draw,  Mass,  thou  say'st  true.  The  Prince  once  set  a 
dish  of  apple-Johns  before  him,  and  told  him  there  were  five 
more  Sir  Joluis ;  and,  putting  off  his  hat,  said,  /  wiU  now  tak 
my  leave  of  these  six  dry,  round,  old,  withered  knights.  It 
anger'd  him  to  the  heart ;  '^  but  he  hath  forgot  that. 

1  Draw,  Why,  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down :  and  see  if 
thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise ;  *  Mistress  Tearsheet  would 
fain  hear  some  music.  Despatch:  —  The  room  where  they 
8upp*d  is  too  hot ;  they'll  come  in  straight. 

2  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  Prince  and  Master  Point! 
anon;  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins  and  aprons, 
and  Sir  John  must  not  know  of  it :  Bardolph  haUi  brought 
word. 

^  Alludinf^  to  the  plant  rosemary^  so  called  because  it  was  the  Sjrmbol  of 
remetnbi'ance,  and  therefore  used  at  weddin^^s  and  funerals. 

^  rhis  apple,  which  was  said  to  keep  two  years,  is  well  described  by 
Philips  in  u  passable  quoted  page  805,  note  1.  FaUtaff  has  already  said  of 
himself,  "  I  am  withered  h*ke  an  old  apple-john." 

2  Anger  was  sometimes  used  for  simple  oWe/'  or  dtstresa,  without  injp'y' 
ing  any  desire  Xo  jmnish.  Thus,  in  St.  Mavk'xW.  6,  speaking  of  our  Saviojtf* 
"And  when  he  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with  anyer,  being  gf^^ 
for  the  hardness  of  their  heart." 

8  A  nttise,  or  a  consort ^  was  used  for  a  set  or  company  ofmugiciam.  SiK^ 
was  a  street  minstrel,  and  therefore  the  drawer  goes  out  to  listen  foit  hv 
baod. 
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1  Draw,  By  the  Mass,  here  will  be  old  utis :  ^  it  will  be  an 
excellent  stratagem. 

2  Draw.  Til  see  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.  ^ExiL 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Tearsheet. 

Host,  V  faith,  sweetheart,  methinks  now  you  are  in  au 
excellent  good  temperality ;  your  pulsidge  beats  as  extraordi- 
narily as  heart  would  desire,  and  your  colour,  I  warrant  you, 
is  as  red  as  any  rose :  but,  T  faith,  you  have  drunk  too  much 
canaries ;  and  that's  a  marvellous  searching  wine,  and  it  per- 
lomes  the  blood  ere  one  can  say,  What's  this  f  How  do  you 
now? 

DoL  Better  than  I  was.     Hem. 

Host,  Why,  that's  well  said;  a  good  heart's  worth  gold. 
XiO,  here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Falstaff,  singing, 

FaL  When  Arthur  first  in  Court  —  And  was  a  worthy 
UngJ^    [^Exit  Drawer,^  —  How  now.  Mistress  Doll  i 

Host,  Sick  of  a  calm ;  ^  yea,  good  faith. 

JF^  So  is  all  her  sect ;  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm,  they 
«re  sick. 

DoL  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort  you  give 
me? 

Host,  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion :  you  two  never 
meet,  but  you  £dl  to  some  discord.  You  are  both,  in  good 
truth,  as  rheumaUc  ^  as  two  dry  toasts ;  you  cannot  one  bear 
with  another's  confirmities.     What  the  good-year !  ^  one  must 

^  Old  was  often  used  as  an  augmentative,  something;  as  huge  is  used  now. 
«-  UtU,  sometimes  spelt  tUas,  and  derived  by  Skinner  from  the  French  huit, 
properly  meant  the  octave  of  a  saint's  day,  and  hence  was  applied  generally 
to  8port-making  and  festivity.  Thus,  in  A  CorUetUion  between  Liberality  atid 
ProdigaUty^  1602 :  ^*  With  some  ro^rsting  harmony  let  us  begin  the  vtas  of 
our  jollitie."  The  word,  it  is  said,  U  still  used  in  Warwickshire  for  what  is 
called  a  roio.    So  that  M  utis  is  a  grand  frolic. 

*  The  ballad  from  which  this  is  taken  is  entitled  Sir  Launceht  du  Lake^ 
and  18  printed  entire  in  Book  ii.  Series  i.  of  Percy's  Religues.  The  fint 
ttw"«*  as  there  given  runs  thus : 

**  When  Arthur  first  in  court  began, 
And  was  approved  kin?, 
By  force  of  armes  great  victorys  wonne, 
And  conquest  home  did  bring/* 

9  CabK  is  a  Quicklyism  for  qualm.  Falstaff  seizes  the  occasion  to  perpe- 
trate a  pun. 

7  Mrs.  Quickly  means  splenetic.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  thai 
rftettm  seems  to  have  been  a  cant  word  for  spleen. 

8  The  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term  have  not  been  satisfactorily  ex> 
plained.  The  most  likely  account  makes  it  a  corruption  of  gougere^  which 
was  used  of  a  certain  French  disea^se.  It  was  sometimes  spelt  guod-jer.  It 
came  to  be  used  as  an  unmeaning  expletive. 
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bear,  [  To  Doll]  and  that  must  be  you :  you  are  the  weaker 
vessel,  as  they  say ;  the  emptier  vessel. 

DoL  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge  full  hogs- 
head ?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Bourdeaux 
stuff  in  him ;  you  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuff'd  in  the 
hold.  —  Come,  I'll  be  friends  with  thee,  Jack :  thou  art  going 
to  the  wars ;  and  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  again  or  00i 
there  is  nolxxly  cares.* 

Re-enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Sir,  Ancient  Pistol's  below,'®  and  would  speak  with 
you. 

DoL  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal!  let.  him  not  come 
hither:  it  is  the  foul-mouth'dst  rogue  in  England. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here:  no,  by  my 
faith;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours;  I'll  no  swag- 
gerers :  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  very  best  — 
Shut  the  door ;  —  there  comes  no  swaggerers  here :  I  have 
not  livM  all  this  wliile,  to  have  swaggering  now :  —  shut  the 
door,  I  pray  you. 

Fal,  Dost  thou  hear,  Hostess  ?  — 

Host,  'Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  Sir  John :  there  comes  no 
swaggerers  here. 

FaL  Dost  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host,  Tilly-vally,^^  Sir  John,  ne'er  tell  me:  your  ancient 
swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was  before  Master  Ti»- 
ick,**^  the  deputy,  t'other  day  ;  and,  as  he  said  to  me,  —  it  wa« 
no  longer  ago  than  Wednesday  hist,  —  Neighbour  Quicklpj 
says  he;  —  Master  Dumb,  our  minister,  was  by  then;— 
Neighbour  Quickly^  says  he,  receive  those  that  are  civil;  for^ 
saith  he,  you  are  in  an  ill  name :  —  now  he  said  so,  I  can  teD 
whereupon  ;  for,  says  he,  you  are  an  honest  woman,  and  wH 
thought  on  ;  therefore  take  heed  what  guests  you  receive :  Bc' 

8  It  hfls  been  aptly  sugfgeated  that  Mistress  Doll,  as  if  inspired  by  the 
present  visitation,  grows  poetical  here,  and  improvisntores  a  little  in  tb« 
the  lyric  vein.  The  clo'^e  of  her  speech,  if  set  to  the  eye  as  it  sounds  to  tin 
ear,  would  stand  something  thus: 

"Come,  I'll  he  friends  with  thee,  Jack: 
Thou  nrt  going  to  the  w«rs; 
And  whether  I  .->hall  ever  see  thee  acain, 
Or  no,  there  is  nobody  cures." 

W  Ancient  is  an  old  corruption  of  ensign.     See  page  316,  note  7. 

11  An  old  exclamation  equivalent  to  our  Jimle-faddle     See  pags^^ 
note  14. 

12  The  names  of  Master  Ti»ick  and  Master  Dumb  nre  intended  to  den^ 
that  the  deputy  was  pursy  and  short-win' led;  the  minister  one  of  thoM  ^ 
«•"  -'v  the  homilies  set  forth  by  authority.     The  Puritans  nickDUB* 
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ceivcy  says  he,  no  swaggering  companions.  —  There  comes 
none  here:  —  you  would  bless  you  to  hear  what  he  said.— • 
No,  I'll  no  swaggerers. 

i'ai.  He's  no  swaggerer.  Hostess ;  a  tame  cheater,  i'  faith ; 
you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound :  he'll 
not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  back  in 
any  show  of  resistance.  —  Call  him  up,  drawer.    [^IHxit  Drawer. 

Host  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  honest  man 
my  house,  nor  no  cheater :  ^  but  I  do  not  love  swaggering ; 
by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse  when  one  says  swagger.  Feel, 
masters,  how  I  shake ;  look  you,  I  warrant  you. 

DoL  So  you  do.  Hostess. 

Host.  Do  I  ?  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I,  an  'twere  an  aspen 
leaf:  I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Pist.  God  save  you.  Sir  John ! 

FaL  Welcome,  Ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol,  I  charge  you 
with  a  cup  of  sack :  do  you  discharge  upon  mine  hostess. 

Pist.  I  will  discharge  upon  her.  Sir  John,  with  two  bullets. 

Fal.  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir ;  you  shall  hardly  offend  her. 

Host.  Come,  I'll  drink  no  proofe  nor  no  bullets :  I'll  drink 
no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Pist.  Then  to  you,  Mistress  Dorothy  ;  I  will  charge  you. 

Dol.  Charge  me !  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion.  What  I 
you  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lack-linen  mate !  Away,  you 
mouldy  rogue,  away ! 

Pist.  I  know  you.  Mistress  Dorothy. 

DoL  Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal !  you  filthy  bung,"  away  I 
by  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy  chaps,  an 
you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me.  Away,  you  bottle-ale  ras- 
cal !  you  basket-hilt  stale  juggler,  you !  —  Since  when,  I  pray 
you,  sir  ?  —  God's  light !  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder  ? 
much ! " 

Pist.  Grod  let  me  not  live,  but  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for 
this. 

Fal.  No  more,  Pistol ;  I  would  not  have  you  go  off  here : 
discharge  yourself  of  our  company.  Pistol. 

Host.  No,  good  Captain  Pistol ;  not  here,  sweet  Captain. 

u  The  humour  consists  in  Mrs.  Quickly^s  mistaking  a  cheater  for  an  et- 
^eator,  or  officer  of  the  Kxchequer. 

1*  To  nip  a  buna^  in  the  cant  of  thievery,  was  to  cut  a  purse.  Doll  menns 
to  call  him  pickpocket.  CuUU  and  cuttle-hung  were  also  cant  terms  for  the 
knife  used  hv  cutpurses.  These  terms  are  therefore  used  by  metonymy  for  a 
thief. 

i<  Them  two  points  were  laces,  marks  of  his  commission.  —  Much  I  was  a 
eommon  expression  of  scorn. 

2i 
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DoL  Captain !  thou  abominable  damu'd  cheater,  art  thoa 
not  asham'd  to  be  calFd  captain?  If  captains  were  of  my 
mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out,  for  taking  their  names 
upon  you  before  you  have  eam'd  them.  —  He  a  captain !  Hang 
him,  rogue  !  He  lives  upon  mouldy  stew'd  prunes  and  dried 
cakes.  A  captain !  these  villains  wUl  make  tiie  word  as  odious 
as  the  word  occupy;  ^^  which  was  an  excellent  good  word  be* 
fore  it  was  ill-sorted :  therefore  captains  had  need  look  to't. 

Bard.  'Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  Ancient. 

FaL  Hark  thee  hither.  Mistress  Doll. 

PisL  Not  I:  I  tell  thee  what.  Corporal  Bardolph,  I  could 
tear  her.  —  I'll  be  reveng'd  of  her. 

Page.  'Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pist  I'll  see  her  damn'd  first ;  —  to  Pluto's  damned  lake,  by 
this  hand,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures  vile 
also.  Hold  hook  and  line,  say  I.  Down !  down,  dogs !  down, 
faitors !     Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?  *' 

Host,  Good  Captain  Peesel,  be  quiet;  'tis  very  late,  f 
faith :  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler. 

Plst.  These  be  good  humours  indeed  I     Shall  packhorses, 
And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia, 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day,^ 
Compare  with  Caesars,  and  with  Cannibals," 
And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus,  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ? 

Host,  By  my  troth,  Captain,  these  are  very  bitter  words. 

Bard.  Be  gone,  good  Ancient :  this  will  grow  to  a  brawl 
anon. 

Pist,  Die  men,  like  dogs !  give  crowns  like  pins  I  Have 
we  not  Hiren  here  ?  . 

Host,  O'  my  word.  Captain,  there's  none  such  here.  What 
tlie  good-year !  do  you  think  I  would  deny  her  ?  for  Grod'ft 
sake,  be  quiet 

Pist.  Then,  feed  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis.*  Comey 
give's  some  sack. 

^c  This  word  had  been  perverted  to  a  bad  meaning.  Bon  Jonson,  m  his 
DwcouenVa,  says,  —  "Many,  out  of  their  own  obscene  apprehensions,  reftwe 
proper  and  fit  word>*,  as  occupy^  nature.'* 

^7  Shakespeare  has  put  inti>  the  mouth  of  Pistol  a  tissue  of  absurd  and 
fustian  passages  from  many  ridiculous  old  plays.  Have  we  not  Hiren  ■  ere, 
is  probably  a  line  from  a  play  of  George  Peele's,  called  The  Turkish  Ma- 
hornet  and  Hiren  the  Fair  Greek.  Hiren^  from  its  resemblance  to  «iren,  was 
used  for  a  seducing  woman.  Pistol,  in  his  rants,  twice  brings  in  the  same 
words,  hut  apparently  meaning  to  giye  his  sword  the  name  of  Hiren,  Mrs. 
Quickly,  with  admirable  simplicity,  supposes  him  to  ask  for  a  woman. 

18  I  his  is  a  paro>.iy  of  the  lines  nddrcssed  by  Tamburlaine  to  the  captiff 
princes  who  draw  hi>  chari  >t,  in  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  159 ). 

»«-    •   "   *-,|j|iu  blunder  for  HamiibaU. 

Rattle  of  Alcazar,  a  play  which  Mr.  Dyce  assigni  to  Peele,  «t 
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Si  fortune^  me  tarmente^  tpercUo  me  contente}^  — 
Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire : 
Give  me  some  sack ;  and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou  there. 

[^Laying  down  his  Sivord 
Come  we  to  full  points  here,  and  are  et-ceteras  nothing  ?  ^ 

^o/L  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet 

I^st  Sweet  Knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif  ^  What !  we  have  seen 
the  seven  stars. 

ZhL  For  God's  sake,  tlirust  him  down  stairs :  I  cannot  en- 
dure such  a  fustian  rascal. 

Pist,  Thrust  him  down  stairs!  know  we  not  Galloway 
nags?^ 

^aL  Quoit  him  down,*  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat  shil- 
ling :  nay,  an  'a  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing,  'a  shall  be  noth 
ing  here. 

Bardn  Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Pw<.  What !  shall  we  have  incision  ?  shall  we  imbrue  ?  — 

[^Snatching  up  his  Sword, 
Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  diays ! 
Why,  then  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  Sisters  Three !  Come,  Atropos,  I  say !  * 

Jfost.  Here's  goodly  stuff  toward ! 

^(zL  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 
-    J)oL  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 

^<xL  Get  you  down  stairs. 

[^Drawing,  and  driving  Pistol  out. 

Host.  Here's  a  goodly  tumult  I  I'll  forswear  keeping  house, 
afore  Til  be  in  these  tirrits  and  frights.     So ;  munler,  I  war- 

neet  with  the  line,  "  Feed,  then,  and  Ikint  not,  my  fair  CaUpoUsy  And 
again:  *^  Feed  and  be  fai^  that  we  may  meet  the  foe."  Pistol  is  supposed  to 
have  haunted  the  pit,  and  there  got  charged  with  these  bits  of  tneatrical 
ammunition. 

21  This,  no  doubt,  is  Pistoles  reading  or  repeating  of  the  motto  on  his 
sword ;  the  same  which  he  has  already  called  Htreti^  and  which  he  calls  swtel- 
henrt  a  little  after.  Some  editors  have  corrected  bin  repetition  into  gram- 
matical Italian:  but  why  not  as  well  correct  his  Cannibals  and  Trojan  Greeksf 
As  his  sword  was  probably  a  Toledo  blade,  the  motto  on  it  would  naturally 
be  in  Spanish,  and  so  would  read  thus:  **  Sejortuna  mi  tormenta.lo  merare 
mi  contenta.^^  But  1  see  no  j^ood  reason  for  attem{>ting  to  de-Pistwize  the 
text,  and  therefore  leave  it  ms  it  is  in  the  folio. 

^  That  is,  shall  we  stop  here,  and  have  no  more  sport  ? 

*8  Ifnf  is  used  b^'  Shakespeare  iovJisL  It  is  a  north  country  word,  to  be 
found  in  Kay^s  Collection. 

**  Common  hackneys 

25  That  is,  pitch  him  down.  The  shove-^roat  shillings  were  broad  shilling! 
ef  Ejng  Kdward  VI.  In  The  Aferry  Wives  of  Windsor^  i.  1,  they  are  spo- 
Jsen  of  as  Edward  shooel-boards. 

20  Pistol  ^CMttert  out  fragments  of  old  ballads  as  well  as  of  old  plays. 
"0  death,  rock  me  on  slepe,  bring  me  on  quiet  rest,"  is  from  an  ancient 
•ong  attributed  to  Anne  Boleyn.  There  is  another  in  the  Gorgious  GaUer% 
vf  G'dlaut  JnveniiimSj  1578,  which  has  iii'nished  him  with  some' of  his  rhodo* 
Moutade. 
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ranU  uow.  —  Alas,  alas !  put  up  your  naked  weapons,  put  up 
your  naked  weapons.  \_Exeu7U  Pistol  and  Bardolph. 

DoL  I  pray  diee,  Jack,  be  quiet ;  the  rascal's  gone.  Ah, 
you  little  valiant  villain,  you ! 

Host  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  groin  ?  methought  'a  made  a 
shrewd  thrust  at  you. 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

Fal,  Have  you  tum'd  him  out  o'  doors  ? 

Bttrd,  Yes,  sir.  The  rascal's  drunk ;  you  have  hurt  hini, 
sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

Fid,  A  rascal !  to  brave  me ! 

Dul,  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you  1  Alas,  poor  ape,  how 
thou  sweat'st !  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face ; — come  on,  you 
chops :  —  ah,  rogue !  i'  faith,  I  love  thee :  thou  art  as  valo- 
rous as  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  five  of  Agamemnon,  and  ten 
times  better  than  the  Nine  Worthies :  ah,  villain ! 

Fill.  A  rascally  slave !  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in  a  blanket 

DoL  Do,  an  thou  dar'st,  for  thy  heart 

Filter  Musicians, 

Page,  The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Fal,  Let  them  play :  —  Play,  sirs.  —  [^Mitstc,']  A  ra/ical 
bragging  slave !  the  rogue  fled  from  me  like  quicksilver. 

Dul,  T  faith,  and  thou  follow'dst  him  like  a  church.  Thou 
little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,'*"  when  wilt  thou  leave  fight- 
ing o'  days,  and  begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  Heaven? 

Fnter,   behind,  Prince    Henry   and  Pointz,   disguised  as 

Drawers, 

Fed,  Peace,  good  Doll!  do  not  speak  liKe  a  death's-head; 
do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

Dol,  Sirrah,  what  humour  's  the  Prince  of? 

Fal.  A  good  shallow  young  fellow :  'a  would  have  made  a 
good  pantler ;  'a  would  ha'  chipp'd  bread  well. 

Dd,  They  say  Pointz  has  a  good  wit 

Fal,  He  a  good  wit  ?  hang  him,  baboon !  his  wit  \  thick  as 
Tewksbury  mustard ;  there's  no  more  conceit  in  him  than  is 
in  a  mallet 

DoL  Why  does  the  Prince  love  him  so,  then  ? 

27  Doll  says  this  in  coaxing  playful  ridicule  of  Falstaff  *8  enormoas  bulk. 
Roasted  pigs  were  formerly  among  the  chief  attractions  of  Bartholomew 
fair;  they  were  sold,  piping  hot,  in  booths  and  on  stalls,  and  were  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  to  excite  the  appetite  of  passengers.  It  was  a  commor 
subject  of  allusion. 
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FaL  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness ;  and  'a  plays 
at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and  fennel ;  ^  and  drinks  off 
candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons ;  and  rides  the  wild-mare  with  the 
boys ;  ^  and  jumps  upon  joint-stools ;  and  swears  with  a  good 
grace ;  and  wears  his  boot  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of 
the  leg ;  and  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories ; 
and  such  other  gambol  faculties  'a  has,  that  show  a  weak  mind 
and  an  able  body,  for  the  which  the  Prince  admits  him :  for 
the  Prince  himself  is  such  another ;  the  weight  of  a  hair  will 
turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdupois. 

Prince.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have  his  ears  cut 
off?« 

P&lntz,  Let's  beat  him. 

Prin  ^.  Look,  if  the  wither'd  elder  hath  not  his  poll  claw'd 
like  a  parrot. 

Fed.  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

Prince,  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction !  ^^  what 
says  the  almanac  to  that? 

Pointz.  And  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,  his  man,  be  not 
lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables,  his  note-book,  his  counsel- 
keeper.** 

Fed,  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

Dol,  By  my  troth,  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  constant  heart 

Fed,  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

DoL  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scurvy  young  boy 
of  them  all. 

Fed,  What  stuffs  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of?^  I  shall  receive 
money  'o  Thursday ;  shalt  have  a  cap  to-morrow.     A  merry 


iM  Cdhyer  is  a  species  of  eel,  and  is  spoken  of  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
PhUaater^  ii.  2,  as  a  ^'  duller  of  the  vital  spirits."  Fenntl  is  an  aromatic 
herb,  used  in  flavouring  meats.  Wliy  the  eating  of  them  togetlier  is  thus 
men'ioned,  does  not  well  appear.  Perhaps  the  Poet  had  some  reason,  now 
nut  known,  for  setting  it  down  as  a  favourite  dish  with  the  Prince. 

*^  A  fiiifhdragon  was  some  small  combustible  body  set  on  Are  and  put 
afloat  in  a  gl  i^s  of  liquor.  It  waM  an  act  of  dexterity  in  the  toper  to  swallow 
it  without  burning  his  mouth.  —  Ridtngthe  wUd-mav'e  is  another  name  for  the 
chil«lish  sport  of  see-saw. 

*>  F.'ilataff"  is  humorously  exiled  nave  of  a  wheel,  from  his  rotundity  of 
figure.     The  equivoque  between  wire  and  Knave  is  obvious. 

81  This  was  indeed  a  prodigy.  The  astrologers,  says  Ficinus,  remark  that 
Saturn  nnd  Venu»  are  never  conjoined. 

^  Tiif/on  or  ti  i mgle,  a  term  in  the  old  judicial  astrology.  They  called 
It  B,  fiery  tritjon  when  the  three  upper  planet.s  met  in  a  fierv  sign;  which 
was  thought  to  denote  ra^e  and  contention.  Pointz  refers  to  nardolph,  who 
issopDo-ied  to  be  whispering  to  the  Hostess,  Sir  John's  cmnnel-kefptr. 

i"  Few  words  have  «'Ccasion('d  such  controversy  as  ^tWte.  I'he  mo«t  fa- 
miliar terms  are  ot>en  the  most  baflling  to  the  antiquary;  for,  being  in  gen- 
eral  use,  they  were  clearly  understood  b^'  our  ancestors,  and  therefore  are  tiot 
accurately  defined  in  the  dictionaries.  A  kirtU,  from  the  Saxon  c^'tel^  to 
gird,  was  undoubtedly  a  petticoat^  which  sometimes  had  a  body  without 
idecret  attached  to  it. 
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song !  coiiie ;  it  grows  late.     Thou'lt  forget  me,  when  I  am 
gone. 

.DoL  By  my  troth,  thou'lt  set  me  a-weeping,  an  thou  say'st 
so :  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handsome  till  thy  return.  ^ 
Well;  hearken  the  end. 

I*id.  Some  sack,  Francis ! 

Prince  and  Pointz.  [^Advancing.']  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

Fed  Ha !  a  bastard  son  of  the  King's  ?  —  And  art  not  thou 
Pointz  his  brother?** 

Prince.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a  life 
dost  thou  lead ! 

Fed,  A  better  than  thou :  I  am  a  gentleman ;  thou  art  a 
drawer. 

Prince,  Very  tnie,  sir ;  and  I  come  to  draw  you  out  by  the 
ears. 

Host  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  Grace !  by  my  troth, 
welcome  to  London.  Now  the  Lord  bless  that  sweet  £eu»  of 
thine !     O  Jesu !  are  you  come  from  Wales  ? 

Fed,  Thou  mad  compound  of  majesty,  —  by  this  light  flesh 
and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art  welcome. 

[^Leaning  his  hand  upon  Doll. 

Dol.  How,  you  fat  fool !  I  scorn  you. 

Pointz,  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your  revenge,  and 
turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  not  the  heat 

Prince,  You  candle-mine,*^  you,  how  vilely  did  you  speak 
of  me  even  now,  before  this  honest,  virtuous,  civil  gentle- 
woman ! 

Host,  God's  blessing  of  your  good  heart  I  and  so  she  is,  by 
my  troth. 

FaL  Didst  thou  hear  me  ?  '       •     , 

PHnce,  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did  when  you  ran 
away  by  Gads-hill :  you  knew  I  was  at  your  back,  and  spoke 
it  on  purpose  to  try  my  patience. 

Fed,  No,  no,  no ;  not  so ;  I  did  not  think  thou  wast  within 
hearing. 

Prince,  I  shall  drive  you,  then,  to  confess  the  wilful  abuse; 
and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fed,  No  abuse,  Hal,  o'  mine  honour ;  no  abuse. 

Prince,  Not, — to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me  pantler,  and 
bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what  ? 

FaL  No  abuse,  Hal. 

Pointz,  No  abuse ! 

M  Pointz  kis  is  the  old  fonn  of  the  possessive,  which  was  going  oat  of  OM 
in  the  Poet*s  titne.    It  would  now  be  written  Ptnntz't  or  Pointz\ 

8S  Alluding  to  the  fat,  or  candU-Umber  wrapped  up  in  Sir  John's  estab' 
lishment- 
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FaL  No  abuse,  Ned,  i'  the  world ;  honest  Ned,  none.  I 
disprais'd  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked  might  not 
fell  in  love  with  him ;  —  in  which  doing,  I  have  done  the  part 
of  a  care^l  friend  and  a  true  subject,  and  thy  father  is  to  give 
me  thanks  for  it.  No  abuse,  Hal ;  —  none,  Ned,  none ;  —  no, 
'feith,  boys,  none. 

Prince.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice 
doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentlewoman  to  close 
with  us.  Is  she  of  the  wicked  ?  is  thine  hostess  here  of  the 
wicked  ?  or  is  the  boy  of  the  wicked  ?  or  honest  Bardolph, 
whose  zeal  bums  in  his  nose,  of  the  wicked  ? 

PoirUz.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fed.  The  fiend  hath  prick'd  down  Bardolph  irrecoverable ; 
and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing 
but  roast  malt-worms.  For  the  boy,  —  there  is  a  good  angel 
about  him ;  but  the  Devil  outbids  him  too. 

Prince.  You,  gentlewoman,  — 

Dol.  What  says  your  Grace  ? 

Fed.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels  against** 

[^Knocking  heard. 

Host.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door?  —  Look  to  the  door 
there,  Francis. 

Enter  Peto. 

Prince.  Peto,  how  now  !  what  news  ? 

Peto.  The  King  your  father  is  at  Westminster ; 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts 
Come  from  the  North :  and,  as  I  came  along, 
I  met  and  overtook  a  dozen  captains. 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns, 
And  asking  every  one  for  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Prince.  By  Heaven,  Pointz,  I  feel  me  much  to  blamOy 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time ; 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  South 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt, 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword  and  cloak.  —  Falstaff,  good  nighi;. 

\^Exeunt  Prince  Henry,  Pointz,  Peto,  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night,  and  we 
must  hence.    [Knocking  heard.']    More  knocking  at  the  door  ? 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

—  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  You  must  away  to  Court,  sir,  presently: 
A  dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  you. 

^  A  quibble  is  here  intended,  I  think,  between  Oract  as  a  title  and  grmo$ 
in  the  theological  sense;  alluding,  probably,  to  St.  Paul's  antagonism  1m« 
tween  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh.     UalaiiaM  v.  17. 
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FaL  [  To  the  PageJ]  Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah.  —  Farewell, 
Hostess  ;  —  farewell,  Doll.  —  You  see,  my  good  wenches,  how 
men  of  merit  are  sought  after :  the  undeserver  may  sleep,  when 
the  man  of  action  is  call'd  on.  Farewell,  good  wenches :  if  I 
be  not  sent  away  post,  I  will  see  you  again  ere  I  go. 

Dol.  I  cannot  speak ;  —  if  my  heart  be  not  ready  to  burst ! 
—  Well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  cai*e  of  thyself. 

FaL  Farewell,  farewell. 

[^Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Host,  Well,  fare  thee  well:  I  have  known  thee  these 
twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod-time ;  but  an  honester  and 
truer-hearted  man,  —  Well,  fare  thee  well. 

Bard,  [  Within,']  Mistress  Tearsheet ! 

Host,  What's  the  matter  ? 

Bard,  [  Within.']  Bid  Mistress  Tearsheet  come  to  my 
master. 

Host,  O,  run,  Doll,  run  ;  run,  good  Doll  I  \^ExeunL 


ACT  ni.     Scene  I.     Westminster.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  King  in  his  Night-gown^  with  a  Page. 

King,  Go  call  the  Earls  of  Surrey  and  of  Warwick ; 
But,  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these  letters, 
And  well  consider  of  them :  make  good  speed. — 

[  JTartV  Page. 
How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep !  —  O  Sleep  !  O  gentle  Sleep  I 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-fiies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  p^rfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melodv  ? 
O,  thou  dull  god !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  khigly  couch 
A  watch-case  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ?  ^ 

1  The  most  probable  meanint^  of  this  obscure  passage  is,  that  the  hingtg 
eouchy  when  sleep  has  left  it,  is  as  the  case  or  box  which  shelters  the  i0a(c4- 
man ;  or  as  the  common  bell  that  is  to  sound  Xhe  cUaiin  and  rouse  the  HleepiofC 
people  at  the  coming  of  danger. 
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Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 

And  in  the  visitation  of  tlie  winds,  » 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deafening  clamour  in  the  slippery  shrouds. 

That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  ?  ^ 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  Sleep !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 

And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?     Then,  happy  lowly  clown !  * 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Surrey. 

War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  Majesty. 

King.  Is  it  good-morrow,  lonis  ? 

War.  'Tis  one  o'clock,  and  past. 

King.  Why,  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all,  my  lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you  ? 

War.  We  have,  my  liege. 

King.  Then  you  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom 
How  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  diseases  grow,  .  ^ 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body  yet  distemper'd. 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restor'd 
With  good  advice  and  little  medicine. 
My  Lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd. 

King.  O  God !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate, 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea !  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips ;  how  chances  mock, 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors !     O,  if  this  were  seen. 
The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  through, — 

2  flurly  is  a  noue  or  tumult,  aa  hurly-burly  in  the  first  scene  of  Macbeth. 

8  The  exact  reading  of  the  first  folo  here  is,  **  Then  happy  Lowe,  lye 
ilowne  "  VVarburton  tlionj^lit  the  Poet  might  have  written  '*  liappv  lowUe 
cloione;''*  and  (iilbert  Wakefield,  in  a  note  on  Lucretius^  tells  us  tfie  same 
hud  occurred  to  him.  Dr.  .lolinson  adopted  the  correction,  and  Mr.  Dyce 
fives  some  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  but  does  not  recommend  its  adoprjon 
mto  the  text.  The  reader  will  scarce  need  t«)  be  told  how  ea*y  it  were  for  4 
printer  or  transcriber  to  mi.sfake  t7  for  (/,  and  several  instances  have  bees 
pointed  out  w&ere  this  mistake  has  been  made. 
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What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue,*  — 

Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 

'Tis  not  ten  years  gone, 

Since  Riphard  and  Northumberland,  great  firiends, 

Did  feast  together,  and  in  two  years  after 

Were  they  at  wars :  it  is  but  eight  years  since 

This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 

Who  like  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  affairs, 

And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot ; 

Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 

Gave  him  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was  by,* — 

[  To  War.]  You,  cousin  Neville,  as  I  may  remember  -— ^ 

When  Richard,  with  his  eye  bnmfull  of  tears, 

Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, 

Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy  ? 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  by  the  which 

My  cousin  BoUnghroke  ascends  my  throne ;  — 

Though  then,  God  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent, 

But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  State, 

That  I  and  greatness  were  compell'd  to  kiss ;  — 

The  time  shall  come,  thus  did  he  follow  it, 

IVie  tijne  wiU  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head^ 

Shall  break  into  corruption :  —  so  went  on. 

Foretelling  this  Ame  time's  condition, 

And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War,  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd ; 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time ; 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this, 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him, 

4  The  sense  of  this  whole  line  is  evidently  future.  '*  ^\  aat  perils  htimg 
pa!«t,  what  cros-^es  are  to  en^ue;**  that  is,  what  crosses  wi  .  still  await  us, 
when  we  shall  huve  passed  through  how  great  perils. 

6  The  reference  here  is  to  Act  v.  scene  1  of  King  Riihard  II.,  where 
Northumberland  visits  Richard  in  the  Tower,  to  order  his  removal  to  Pom- 
fret.  The  Poet  had  probably  forgotten  that  Bolingbroke  had  alrea<ly 
mounted  the  throne,  and  that  neither  he  nor  Warwick  wa<4  present  at  the 
interview  referred  to,  unless  the  latter  was  amon^  the  attendants  of  Northum- 
berland, HS  he  is  not  nnned  among  the  DramatM  Per8(»uB.  In  the  next  line, 
aNo,  there  is  some  confusion.  Raloh  NeviUe  was  at  that  time  earl  of  Wtit' 
morelandj  and  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  Beauchamp.  The  ^Atter 
earldom  did  not  come  into  the  Neville  family  till  many  years  after  ^hen 
Anne,  the  heiress  of  that  earldom  was  married  to  Richapl  Neyille,  son  to 
the  Earl  ot  Salisbury. 
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Would  of  that  seed  grow  to  a  greater  falseness ; 
Whieh  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon. 
Unless  on  you. 

King.  Are  these  things,  then,  necessities  ? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities ; 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us. 
They  say  the  Bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War,  It  cannot  be,  my  lord : 

Kumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo, 
The  numbers  of  the  fear*d.     Please  it  your  Grace 
To  go  to  bed.     Upon  my  soul,  my  lord, 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  received 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead.* 
Your  Majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill ; 
And  these  unseasoned  hours  perforce  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

King,  I  will  take  your  counsel : 

And,  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land.  \_ExeunL 

Scene  II.     Court  before  Justice  Shallow's  Home  in 

Glostershire, 

Enter  Shallow  and  Silence  meeting  ;  Mouldy,  Shadow, 
Wart,  Feeble,  Bull-calf,  and  Servants,  behind, 

Shal,  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir ;  give  me  your  hand, 
sir,  give  me  your  hand,  sir:  an  early  stirrer,  by  the  rood.* 
And  how  doth  my  good  cousin  Silence  ? 

SiL  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal,  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow  ?  and  your 
fairest  daughter,  and  mine,  my  god-daughter  EUen  ? 

Sil,  Alas !  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  ShaQow. 

ShaL  By  yea  and  nay,  sir  I  dare  say  my  cousin  William 
is  become  a  good  scholar.     He  is  at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not  ? 

SU.  Indeed,  sir ;  to  my  cost 

ShaL  He  must  then  to  the  Inns-o'-Court  shortly :  ^  I  was 
once  of  Clement's-Inn ;  where,  I  think,  they  will  talk  of  mad 
Shallow  yet. 

*  Glendower  did  not  die  till  after  Ring  Henry  IV.  Shakespeare  was  led 
into  this  error  b^  Holinshed. 

1  The  rood  is  the  a-oss  or  cruci/ix. 

2  Iitns-of-Court  are  colleges  where  the  younger  "limbs  of  the  law"  par« 
sne  their  legal  studies  and  have  their  lodgings.  Of  this  sort  are  Gray  Vlnn 
Lincoln^s-lnn,  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Middle  Temple. 
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SiL  You  were  call'd  lusty  Shallow  then,  cousin. 

ShaL  By  the  Mass,  I  was  calFd  any  thing ;  and  I  would 
have  done  any  thing  indeed,  and  roundly  too.  There  was  I, 
and  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and  black  George  Bare, 
and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will  Squele  a  Cotswold  man;^ 
you  had  not  four  such  swinge-bucklers  in  all  the  Inns-o'-Court 
again.  Then  was  Jack  Falstaff,  now  Sir  John,  a  boy,  and 
page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.* 

SiL  This  Sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither  anon  about 
soldiers  ? 

Shal.  The  same  Sir  John,  the  Tery  same.  I  saw  him  break 
Skogan's  head  at  the  court-gate,  when  'a  was  a  crack  not  thus 
high :  ^  and  the  very  same  day  did  I  fight  with  one  Sampson 
Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's-Inn.  Jesu,  Jesu,  the 
mad  days  that  I  have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine 
old  acquaintance  are  dead  ! 

SiL  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shal.  Certain,  'tis  certain ;  very  sure,  very  sure :  death,  as 
the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all ;  all  shall  die.  —  How  a 
good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair? 

SiL  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal,  Death  is  certain.  —  Is  old  Double  of  your  town  living 
yet? 

SiL  Dead,  sir. 

ShaL  Jesu,  Jesu,  Dead!  —  'a  drew  a  good  bow;  —  and 
dead !  —  'a  shot  a  fine  shoot :  —  John  o'  Gaunt  loved  him  well, 
and  betted  much  money  on  his  head.  Dead !  —  'a  would  have 
clapp'd  in  the  clout  at  twelve  score  ;  *  and  carried  you  a  fore- 
hand shaft  a  fourteen  and  fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would 
have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see.  —  How  a  score  of  ewes 
now? 

SiL  Thereafter  as  they  be :  a  score  of  good  ewes  may  be 
worth  ten  pounds. 

ShcU.  And  is  old  Double  dead  ? 

8  The  Cotawold  Hills,  in  Gloucestershire,  were  famous  for  rural  sports 
of  all  kinds;  by  distinguishing  Will  Squele  as  a  Cotswold  man,  Shallow 
nieai.t  to  have  understood  it  thnt  he  was  well  versed  in  manly  exercises,  and 
c>nsequentlv  of  a  daring  spirit  and  athletic  constitution — 8toinge-bwMer9 
and  stottsh-oucklevs  were  terms  implying  rakes  nnd  noterSy  in  the  time  uf 
Shakespeare 

4  Air.  H-ilIiwell  han  ascertained  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  "  the  good  Lord 
Cobham,"  was,  in  fact,  in  his  youth,  pige  toThoniis  Mowbrav.  DuTce  of 
Norfolk;  and  from  this  he  justly  argues  that  Oldcastle  was  the  original  name 
of  Falstaff. 

6  A  crn4:k  i<*  a  forwa»"d  boy. 

8  Hit  the  white  mark  at  twelve  score  yards.  By  the  statute  88  Hen.  VIIL 
c  9,  everv  person  turned  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  shoots  at  a  lesT  dis- 
tance than  twelve  score,  is  to  forfeit  six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  A  for^ 
Rand  shaft  is  an  arrow  specially  formed  for  shooting  straight  forward.  Ty 
carry  such  an  arrow  fourteen  score  yards  was  doing  well. 
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SU.  Here  come  two  of  Sir  John  Falstaff's  men,  as  I 
think. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  One  with  him. 

Bard.  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen:  I  beseech  you, 
which  is  Justice  Shallow  ? 

Shal.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir;  a  poor  esquire  of  this 
county,  and  one  of  the  King's  justices  of  the  peace.  What 
is  your  g)od  pleasure  with  me? 

Bard.  My  captain,  sir,  commends  liim  to  you ;  my  captain, 
Sir  John  Falstaff ;  a  tall  gentleman,  by  Heaven,  and  a  most 
gallant  leader. 

Shal.  He  gi'eets  me  well,  sir :  I  knew  him  a  good  back- 
sword man.  How  doth  the  good  knight?  may  I  ask  how  my 
lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon ;  a  soldier  is  better  accommodated  than 
with  a  wife. 

ShaL  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir ;  and  it  is  well  said  indeed 
too.  Better  accommodated !  —  it  is  good ;  yea,  indeed,  is  it : 
good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were,  very  commendable. 
Accommodated :  —  it  comes  of  accomodo :  very  good ;  a  good 
phrase.' 

BarcL  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  have  heard  the  word.  Phrase, 
call  you  it  ?  By  this  good  day,  I  know  not  the  phrase ;  *  but 
I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword  to  be  a  soldier-like 
word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding  good  command.  Accommo- 
dated ;  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated ;  or, 
when  a  man  is,  —  being,  —  whereby,  —  'a  may  be  thought  to 
be  accommodated ;  which  is  an  excellent  thing. 

SlicU.  It  is  very  just.  —  Look,  here  comes  good  Sir  John. 

Miter  Falstaff. 

— Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your  worship's  good 
hand.  By  my  troth,  you  like  well,®  and  bear  your  years  very 
well :  welcome,  good  Sir  John. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  Master  Robert  Shal- 
low. —  Master  Surecard,  as  I  think. 

Shal.  No,  Sir  John ;  it,  is  my  cousin  Silence,  in  conunission 
with  me. 

Fal.  Good  Master  Silence,  it  well  befits  you  should  be  of 
the  peace. 

SiL  Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

f  It  appears  to  have  been  fashionable  in  the  Poet's  time  to  introduce  this 
word  accomniudate  upon  all  occasions.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Discoveries,  calls 
it  one  of  the  perfumed  terms  of  the  time. 

8  Bardo'ph  means  that  he  does  not  understand  the  word  phrase. 
^     •  So  the  quarto;  the  folio,  **  you  ltK)k  well."     To  like  tceuis  to  be  in  good 
liking ;  that  \%^fat.*  6ee  page  305,  note  2. 
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Fed.  Fie !  this  is  hot  weather.  —  Gentlemen,  have  youjHO- 
vided  me  here  half  a  dozen  sutRcient  men  ? 

ShaL  Marry,  have  we,  sir.     Will  you  sit? 

FnL  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

ShaL  Where's  the  roll  ?  where's  Uie  roll  ?  where's  the  roll? 
—  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  let  me  see :  so,  so,  so,  so.  Yoi, 
marry,  sir: — Ralph  Mouldy!  —  Let  them  appear  as  I  call; 
let  them  do  so,  let  them  do  so.  —  Let  me  see;  where  is 
TMouldy  ? 

Mom.  Here,  an  't  please  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you.  Sir  John?  a  good-Iimb'd  fellow; 
young,  strong,  and  of  good  friends. 

Fal,  Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ? 

Moul.  Yea,  an  't  please  you. 

Fed.  *Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  us'd. 

Shed.  Ila,  ha,  ha !  most  excellent,  i'  Mth !  things  that  are 
mouldy  lack  use :  very  singular  good !  —  In  faith,  well  saidi 
Sir  John ;  very  well  said. 

Fal.  [7b  Shallow.]  Prick  him.«^ 

Moid.  I  was  prick'd  well  enough  before,  an  you  could  have 
let  me  alone :  my  old  dame  will  be  undone  now,  for  one  to  do 
her  husbandry  and  her  drudgery.  You  need  not  to  have 
prick'd  me ;  there  are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out  than  L 

Fal.  Go  to ;  peace,  Mouldy !  you  shall  go :  Mouldy,  it  if 
time  you  were  spent 

Moul.  Spent! 

Shal.  Peace,  fellow,  peace !  stand  aside :  know  you  where 
you  are  ?  —  For  the  others,  Sir  John :  —  let  me  see ;  —  SimoD 
Shadow ! 

Fal,  Yea,  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sit  under :  he's  like  to 
be  a  cold  soldier. 

ShaL  Where's  Shadow  ? 

Shad.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  ? 

Shad.  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son !  like  enough ;  and  thy  fiithei^i 
shadow.     It  is  often  so,  indeed. 

Shal.  Do  you  like  him,  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  serve  for  Summer ;  prick  him ;  for  W« 
have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  muster-book. 

Shal.  Thomas  Wart! 

Fal.  Where's  he. 

Wart.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Wart? 

Wart.  Yea,  sir. 

^  Prick  him  is  mark  him  ;  set  a  mark  against,  his  naiM. 
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FaL  Then  art  a  very  ragged  wart 

ShaL  Shall  I  prick  him,  Sir  John  ? 

FaL  It  were  superfluous ;  for  his  apparel  is  built  upon  his 
back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins :  prick  him  no 
more. 

ShaL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  — you  can'  do  it,  sir ;  you  can  do  it: "  I 
commend  you  well.  —  Francis  Feeble ! 

Fee*  Here,  sir. 

FaL  What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble  ? 

Fee.  A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

ShaL  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir? 

Fal.  You  may ;  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's  tailor,  he  'd 
ha'  prick'd  you.  —  Wilt  thou  make  as  many  holes  in  an 
enemy's  battle  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's  petticoat? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir ;  you  can  have  no  more. 

FaL  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor !  well  said,  courageous 
Feeble!  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  th^  wrathful  dove  or 
most  magnanimous  mouse.  —  Prick  the  woman's  tailor  well. 
Master  Shallow ;  deep.  Master  Shallow. 

Fee.  I  would  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

FaL  I  would  thou  wert  a  man's  taUor,  that  thou  might'st 
raend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  cannot  put  him  to  a 
private  soldier,  that  is  the  leader  of  so  many  thousands :  ^  let 
that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble. 

Fee.  It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

FaL  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble.  —  Who  is  next? 

ShaL  Peter  Bullcalf  of  the  Green ! 

FaL  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bullcalf. 

SulL  Here,  sir. 

FaL  'Fore  God,  a  likely  fellow!  —  Come,  prick  me  Bull- 
calf till  he  roar  again. 

BidL  O  Lord !  good  my  lord  Captain,  — 

Fal.  What,  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art  prick'd  ? 

BuU.  O  Lord,  sir  1  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

FaL  What  disease  hast  thou  ? 

BuU.  A  [villainous]  cold,  sir ;  a  cough,  sir ;  which  I  caught 
with  ringing  in  the  King's  affairs  upon  his  coronation-day,  sir. 

FaL  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown :  we  will 
have  away  thy  cold ;  and  I  will  take  such  order,  that  thy 
friends  shall  ring  for  thee.  —  Is  here  all  ? 

ShaL  Here  is  two  more  call'd  than  your  number ;  you  must 

n  Can  do  what?  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that ;  bat  I  suspect  it  means  aboat 
the  same  hs  our  phrase,  '*  You  are  up  to  it;  '*  that  is,  the  business  in  hand, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

^  Falstaff  means,  perhaps,  that  Wart  commands  an  army  of  par^ 
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have  but  four  here,  sir :  aiid  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in  with  me  to 
dinner. 

F(iL  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot  tarry 
dinner.     I  am  ghid  to  see  you,  by  my  troth,  Master  Shallow. 

S'laL  O,  Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all  night 
in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's  Field  ?  " 

FaL  No  more  of  that,  good  Master  Shallow ;  no  more  of 
that 

SliaL  ILi,  'twas  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane  Nightwork 
alive  ? 

Fid,  She  lives,  master  Shallow. 

Shed,  She  never  could  away  with  me." 

Fat.  Never,  never;  she  would  always  say  she  could  not 
abide  Master  Shallow. 

ShaL  By  the  Mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart  Doth 
she  hold  her  own  well  ? 

FaL  Old,  old,  M&ster  Shallow. 

ShaL  Nay,  she  must  be  old ;  she  cannot  choose  but  be  old; 
certain,  she's  old ;  and  had  Robin  Nightwork  by  old  Night- 
work  before  I  came  to  Clement's-Inn. 

SiL  That's  fifty-five  years  ago. 

Shal,  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen  that  that  this 
knight  and  I  liave  seen !  —  Ha,  Sir  John,  said  I  well  ? 

Fed.  We  have  heard  tlie  chimes  at  midnight,  Master 
Shallow. 

Shal,  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we  have ;  in  fiiith, 
Sir  John,  we  have :  our  watch-word  was.  Hem,  hoys  ! —  Come, 
let's  to  dinner;  come,  let's  to  dinner.  —  O,  the  days  that 
we  have  seen !  —  Come,  come. 

\^Exeunt  Falstafp,  Shallow,  and  Silence* 

Bull,  Good  Master  Corporate  Bardolph,  stand  my  friend; 
and  here's  four  Harry  ten  shillings^*  in  French  crowns  for 
you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  I  had  as  lief  be.  hang'd,  sir,  as  go: 
and  yet,  for  mine  own  part  sir,  I  do  not  care  ;  but  rather,  be- 
cause I  am  unwilling,  and,  for  mine  own  part,  have  a  desire  to 
stay  with  my  friends :  else,  sir,  I  did  not  care,  for  mine  own 
part,  so  much. 

Bard,  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Moid,  And,  good  Master  Corporal  Captain,  for  my  old 
dame's  sake,  sUind  my  friend:   she  has  nobody  to  do  anj 

1*  It  appears  that  «t«f  e  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  tohv^.  So,  in 
the  famous  paasag.i  in  A  Midiuminer  NiyhVs  Dream,  ii.  1 :  "  Thou  remem- 
bor^st  since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory,  and  heard  a  mermaid,  oo  • 
dolphin^s  back/'  &c. 

"  This  phrase,  —  equivalent  to  cannot  endure,  or  cannot  abide, — WH 
qmte  c«»nimon  in  Shakenpeare's  time,  and  is  scarce  olisolete  yet. 

w  There  were  no  coins  often  8hiliinp;s'  vahie  in  Henrv  the  Fourth^  ti|M< 
Shakespeare's  Harry  ten  sJiilliiiys  were  those  of  Henry  VtL  or  Henry  VIII. 
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thing  about  her,  when  I  am  gone ;  and  she  is  old,  and  cannot 
help  herselfl     You  shall  have  forty,  sir. 

Bard,  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Fee.  By  my  troth,  I  care  not ;  a  man  can  die  but  once ;  — 
we  owe  God  a  death.  I'll  ne'er  bear  a  base  mind :  —  an't  be 
my  destiny,  so ;  an't  be  not,  so.  No  man's  too  good  to  serve 
his  prince ;  and,  let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this 
year  is  quit  for  the  next 

Bard,  Well  said ;  thou'rt  a  good  fellow. 

Fee,  'Faith  I'll  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-enter  Falstaff  and  the  Justices. 

FaL  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 

ShaL  Four  of  which  you  please. 

Bard,  Sir,  a  word  with  you :  —  I  have  three  pound  to  firee 
Mouldy  and  Bullcalf.^<^ 

FaL  Gro  to ;  well. 

ShaL  Gome,  Sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have  ? 

FaL  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal,  Marry,  then,  —  Mouldy,  Bullcalf,  Feeble,  and 
Shadow. 

FaL  Mouldy  and  Bullcalf:  —  For  you.  Mouldy,  stay  at 
home  till  you  are  past  service ;  —  and,  for  your  part,  Bullcalf, 
grow  till  you  come  unto  it :  —  I  will  none  of  you. 

ShaL  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong :  they  are 
your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would  have  you  serv'd  with  the  best 

FaL  Will  you  tell  me,  JMaster  Shallow,  how  to  choose  a 
man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  tliews«^'  the  stature,  bulk, 
and  big  assemblance  of  a  mim  ?  Give  me  the  spirit.  Master 
Shallow.  —  Here's  Wart ;  —  you  see  what  a  ragged  appear- 
ance it  is ;  'a  shall  charge  you,  and  discharge  you,  with  the 
motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer;  come  off,  and  on,  swifter 
than  he  that  gibbets-on  the  brewer's  bucket ^^  And  this  same 
lialf-fac'd  fellow.  Shadow,  —  give  me  this  man :  he  presents  no 
mark  to  the  enemy ;  the  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level 
at  the  edge  of  a  penknife.  And,  for  a  retreat,  —  how  swiftly 
will  this  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run  off  I     O,  give  me  the 

1*  Bnrdolph  was  to  have  four  pound:  perhaps  he  means  to  conceal  pait 
of  hi  A  profit. 

17  Shakespeare  uses  thews  in  a  sense  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  for  mm- 
evtar  atrtnifth  or  tinewi  In  ancient  writers,  thetos  generally  signifies  mnn- 
nerg,  behciewur,  or  (/uaUties  of  the  mind  or  dis/josition :  in  which  sense  it  is 
used  bv  Chaucer,  Spenner,  Ben  Jon^on,  and  others 

u  br.  Johnson  expluns  this  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
terms  ot  the  brewery,  **  Swifter  than  he  wlio  puts  the  buckets  on  the  beam, 
OT  gibbet,  that  passes  across  his  shoulders,  in  order  to  carrr  the  beer  from 
tiM  Tst  to  the  barrol/' 
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spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones.  —  Put  me  a  caUrer 
into  Wart*8  hand,  Banlolph.^*^ 

Bard,  Hold,  Wart,  traverse ;  ^  thus,  thus,  thus. 

FaL  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So: — very  T?ell:— 
go  to :  —  very  good : — excee<ling  good.  —  O,  give  me  always 
a  little,  lean,  old,  chapp'd,  bald  shot*^  —  Well  said,  i'  futii, 
TVart :  thou'rt  a  good  scab ;  hold,  there's  a  tester  for  thee. 

^id.  He  is  not  his  craft's  master ;  he  doth  not  do  it  right 
I  remember  at  Mile-end  green,'-"  when  I  lay  at  Cleroent's-Liii, 
(I  was  then.  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  show,^)  there  was 
a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  'a  would  manage  you  his  piece  thus; 
and  'a  would  about  and  about,  and  come  you  in  and  come  yon 
in:  rah,  tah,  tah,  would  'a  say;  bounce,  would  *a  say;  and 
away  again  would  'a  go,  and  again  would  'a  come.  —  I  shall 
ne'er  see  such  a  fellow. 

FaL  These  fellows  will  do  well,  IVIaster  Shallow.  —  God 
keep  you.  Master  Silence :  I  will  not  use  many  words  with 
you.  —  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen  both :  I  thank  you,  I  must 
a  .dozen  mile  to-night  —  Bardolph,  give  Uie  soldiers  coats. 

Shal,  Sir  John,  the  Lord  bless  you!  Grod  prosper  your 
affairs,  and  send  us  peace !  At  your  return,  visit  our  hoiue; 
let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed :  Peradventure  I  will  with 
you  to  the  Court. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  I  would  you  would,  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Go  to ;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.     Fare  you  well. 

\^Exeunt  Shallow  and  Silence. 

Fal.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.  —  On,  Bardolph; 
lead  the  men  away.  [^Exeunt  Bardolph,  Recruits,  S^c.^ — A» 
I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these  justices.  I  do  see  the  bottom 
of  Justice  Shallow.  Lord,  Lonl,  how  subject  we  old  men  are 
to  this  vice  of  lying !     This  same  starv'd  justice  hath  done 

19  A  caliver  was  lighter  than  a  mnsket^  and  was  fired  without  a  rest 

20  Traverse  was  an  ancient  military  term  for  mnrih.  **  Travene,"*  sajs 
Bulloknr,  **  to  march  up  and  down,  or  to  move  the  feet  with  proportion,  is 
in  dancing.'* 

21  Shot,  for  shooter.  So,  in  the  Exercise  of  Arms^  1609:  "  First  of  all  il 
in  thlA  figure  showed  to  every  shot  how  he  shall  stand  and  march,  and  cany 
his  caliver.''''  —  Well  said  was  used  where  we  should  say  "  well  cfone." 

22  Mile- End  Green  was  the  place  for  public  sports  and  exercises.  Stowi 
mentions  that,  in  1585,  four  thousand  citizens  were  trained  Hnd  exercised 
there. 

28  AHhur^s  show  wfifi  an  exhibition  of  archers,  styling  themselves  **  the 
Anncient  Order,  Society  and  Un  tie  laudable  of  Prince  Arthure  and  hit 
Knightly  Armory  of  the  Round  fable."  The  members  were  fifty-eight  in 
number,  taking  the  names  of  the  kni>!hts  in  the  romantc  history  t>f  that 
chivalric  worthv.  This  society  was  established  by  charter  under  King 
Henry  the  Eigfith,  who,  "  when  he  «aw  a  good  nrcher  indeede,  chose  him 
and  ordained  such  a  one  for  a  knight  of  this  order."  Shakespeare  ha^ 
heightened  the  ridicule  of  Shallow's  vanity  and  folly,  by  making  him  boot 
that  he  was  Sir  Dagonet,  who  is  represented  in  the  romance  as  King  Artbof^i 
jfool.  —  Quiver  is  nimble,  active. 
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nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the 
feats  he  hath  done  about  Tumbull-street ;  ^  and  every  third 
word  a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I 
do  remember  him  at  Clement's-Inn,  like  a  man  made  after 
supper  of  a  cheese-paring :  when  'a  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all 
the  world,  like  a  fork'd  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carv'd 
upon  it  with -a  knife:  'a  was  so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to 
any  thick  sight  were  invincible  ;^  'a  was  the  very  Grenius  of 
Famine :  'a  came  ever  in  the  rear-ward  of  the  ^hion ;  and 
sung  those  tunes  to  the  overscutch'd  huswives  ^  that  he  heard 
the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they  were  his  Fancies  or  his 
Grood-nights.  And  now  is  this  Vice's  dagger^  become  a 
squire ;  and  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he  had 
been  sworn  brother  to  him ;  and  I'll  be  sworn  'a  ne'er  saw 
him  but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard,  and  then  he  burst  his  head  for 
crowding  among  the  Marshal's  men.^  I  saw  it,  and  told  John 
o*  Gaunt  he  beat  his  own  name ;  ®  for  you  might  have  thrust 
him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel-skin ;  the  case  of  a  treble 
hautboy  was  a  mansion  for  him,  a  court :  and  now  has  he  land 
and  beeves.  Well,  I'll  be  acquainted  with  him,  if  I  return ; 
and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  '11  make  him  a  philosopher's  two 
stones  to  me."*^  If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike, 
I  see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at  him. 
Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end.  \_ExiU 


ACT  IV.     Scene  L     GauUree  Forest  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  the  Archbishop,  Mowbrat,  Hastings,  and  Others. 

Arch.  What  is  this  forest  call'd  ? 

ffcut.  'Tis  Graultree  Forest,  an't  shall  please  your  Grace. 

**  Tumbull-street,  or  Tumball-ttreetj  is  a  corruption  of  TummfU-ttreetj 
Dear  Clerkenwell ;  anciently  the  resort  of  bullies,  rogues,  and  other  dissolute 
persons. 

s*  /wnncible  seems  to  be  used  metaphorically  for  not  to  be  tnastered  or 
taken  in, 

^  The  old  copies  have  **over~9cutch''d  huswives."  Scutch* d  is  commonly 
explained  to  mean  the  same  as  stoilched  or  whipped.  —  The  passa^  aptly  hits 
on  a  perpetual  sort  of  people  who  never  tind  out  what  the  fashion  is,  till  it 
has  parsed  away.  Antony  gives  a  like  character  to  Lepidus:  Julius  Ccuar^ 
iv.  1.  note  3. 

«7  There  is  something  excessively  ludicrous  in  the  comparison  of  Shallow 
to  this  powerless  weapon  of  that  droll  personage,  the  old  Vice  or  Fool.  See 
p:ige  233,  note  15. 

28  Burtt,  brast,  and  broken  were  formerly  synonymous. 

SB  That  he  was  gaunter  than  Gaunt. 

»  This  is  only  a  humorous  exaggerative  way  of  expressing,  He  shall  be 
more  than  the  philosopher's  stone  to  me,  or  twice  as  good.  **  It  shall  go  hard 
but  I  will  make"  means  *'  1  will  try  mighty  hard  rather  than  fail  to  make  " 
See  pHge  184.  note  8. 
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Arch,  Here  stand,  my  lords ;  and  send  discoverers  fi)rdi 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

Host  We  have  sent  forth  already. 

Arch,  Tis  well  done.  — 

My  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  affairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you  that  I  have  received 
New-<lated  letters  from  Northumberland ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour,  and  substatice,  thus : 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality. 
The  which  he  could  not  levy  ;  whereupon 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotliuid ;  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  haz^urd 
And  fearful  meeting  of  tlieir  opposite. 

Mowh,  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch  ground, 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Host,  Now,  what  newsf 

Mess,  West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  miloi 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy ; 

And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 

Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Mowh,  The  just  proportion  that  we  gave  them  out. 

Let  us  sway  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field.  * 

Arch,  What  well-appointed  leivder  fronts  us  here?* 
Mowh,  I  think  it  is  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 

JEnter  Westmoreland. 

West,  Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our  Greneral, 
The  Prince,  Lord  John  and  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arch,  Say  on,  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  in  peace. 
What  doth  concern  your  coming. 

West,  Then,  my  lord, 

Unto  your  Grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.     If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs. 
Led  on  by  heady  youth,  guarded  with  rags,  • 
And  countenanced  by  boys  and  beggary,  — 
I  say,  if  damn'd  conunotion  so  appear'd, 

1  To  sway  was  sometimes  used  for  a  mshin^,  hasty  movement.  Thai 
Holinshed,  —  **  The  left  side  of  the  enemy  was  compelled'  to  W)ay  a  good  way 
back  and  pive  ground." 

'^   WeU-apmnnltd  is  the  same  as  well-fumished^  or  toeU-eqwpped, 
8  Guardta  is  a  term  of  dress;  to  guard  being  to  ornament  wf  h  goifdl 
ftr  fiK-ings     See  page  119,  note  18. 
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In  his  true,  Bativo,  and  most  proper  shape, 

You,  Reverend  Father,  and  these  noble  lords, 

Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 

Of  bare  and  bloody  insurrection 

With  your  fair  honours.     You,  Lord  Archbishop,  — 

Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain'd ; 

Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touch'd ; 

Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor'd ; 

Whose  white  investments  fiffure  innocence,* 

The  dove  and  very  blessed  tpirit  of  peace,  - 

Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself 

Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace, 

Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war  ? 

Turning  your  books  to  greaves,*  your  ink  to  blood, 

Your  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongue  divine 

To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war  ? 

Arch.  Wherefore  do  I  diis  ?  —  so  the  question  stands* 
Briefly  to  this  end :  We  are  all  diseased ; 
And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wanton  hours 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever, 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 
Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 
But,  my  most  noble  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician ; 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men ; 
But,  rather,  show  awhile  like  fearful  war. 
To  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness. 
And  purge  th'  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.     Hear  me  more  plainly : 
I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 
What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  suffer, 
And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences. 
We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run, 
And  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion ; 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles ; 
Which  long  ere  this  we  offered  to  the  King, 
And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience. 

*  Formerly  all  biBhops  wore  white,  even  when  they  travelled.  Thjt 
white  investment  was  the  episcopal  rochet 

*  Instead  of  greaves  the  old  copies  have  graves^  which  cannot  be  ri^ht 
It  appears,  however,  that  greaves  was  pronounced  graves^  and  the  text  is 
probably  an  instance  of  phonetic  spelliiip^.  (ireaves  were  le^-armour,  and 
were  sometimes  miide  of  leather:  and  as  books  were  covered  with  leather 
the^gure  of  turning  mind-armour  into  leg-armour  was  natural  and  apt. 
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Whon  we  are  wronged,  and  would  unfold  our  griefii 

We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person. 

Even  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us  wrong. 

The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone, 

Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 

With  yet-appearing  blood,  and  the  examples 

Of  every  minute's  instance,®  present  now, 

Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms ; 

Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it, 

But  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed, 

Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

West,  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied ; 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  King ; 
Wliat  peer  hath  been  subom*d  to  grate  on  you ; 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine, 
And  consecrate  conunotion's  bitter  edge  ? 

Arch.  My  brother-general,  the  commonwealth ; 
To  brother  bom  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular/ 

West,  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mowh,  Why  not  to  him  in  part,  and  to  as  all 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before, 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

West,  O,  my  good  Lord  Mowbray^ 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities, 
And  you  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time, 
And  not  the  King,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me. 
Either  from  the  King,  or  in  the  present  time, 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.     Were  you  not  restored 
To  all  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  signiories. 
Your  noble  and  right  well-remember'd  father's  ? 
Mowh,  What  thing  in  honour  had  my  father  lost, 

0  **  Examples  of  every  minute*8  instance  **  are  examples  which  eftiy 
minute  instances  or  supplies. 

7  This  passage  is  liopelessly  impracticable;  the  commentators  faaviitf 
toiled  much  over  it,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result.  It  is,  no  doubt,  mutilatedi 
and  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  the  missing  part  bein^  supplied.  The  molt 
likely  meaning;  of  it  as  it  stands  may  be  given  somethinci^  thus:  The  oom. 
monwealth,  which  is  my  general  l)rotlier,  I  make  my  public,  and  the  cnkl 
death  indicted  on  iny  natural  brother,  I  make  my  private  or  particular  caoM 
of  quarrel.  In  The  First  Part^  i.  8,  Worcester  speaks  of  the  Archbiahop  ai 
**  K^iuring  hard  his  brother^s  death  at  Bristol,  the  Lord  iicroop.** 
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That  need  to  be  reviv'd  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
The  King,  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  State  stood  then. 
Was  forc'd,  perforce  compelled,  to  banish  him : 
And  when  that  Henry  Bolingbroke  and  he 
Being  mounted  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur, 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,®  their  beavers  down,* 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel," 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together ; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have  stay'd 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke,  — 
O,  when  the  King  did  throw  his  warder  down,^^ 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself,  and  all  their  lives, 
That  by  indictment  and  by  dint  of  sword 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 
•  WesL  You  speak.  Lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know  not  what. 
The  Earl  of  Hereford^  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman : 
Who  knows,  on  whom  Fortune  would  then  have  smil'd? 
But  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there, 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry ; 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice. 
Cried  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers  and  love 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on. 
And  bless'd  and  grac'd  indeed,  more  than  the  King. 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  General 
To  know  your  griefs ;  to  tell  you  from  his  Grace 
That  he  will  give  you  audience ;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just. 
You  shall  enjoy  them ;  every  thing  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  hint  you  enemies. 

Mowb.  But  he  hath  forc'd  us  to  compel  this  offer; 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West,  Mowbray,  you  overween,  to  take  it  so. 
Uhis  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear ; 
For,  lo !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies. 


*  That  is,  their  lances  fixed  in  the  rest  for  the  encounter. 

*  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  beaver  was  a  movable  piece  of 
lie  helmet,  which  lifted  up  or  down,  to  enable  the  bearer  to  drink  or  breathe 
aore  freely. 

"^  The  holes  in  their  helmets,  through  which  they  could  see  to  direct  their 
4im. 

U  This  refers  to  the  act  of  Richard  in  arresting  the  duel  between  Boling- 
iMToke  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  ordering  them  both  into  exile.  Tht 
Matter  is  represented  at  length  in  the  third  scene  of  King  Richard  IL 

1^  This  18  a  mistake;  he  was  Duke  of  Hereford. 
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Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  con6dent 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  moi*e  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  bnest ; 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good : 
Say  you  not,  then,  our  offer  is  compell'd. 

Mowb,  Well,  by  my  will  we  shall  admit  no  parley. 

West,  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hast,  Hath  the  Prince  John  a  full  conmiissioii, 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  fiither. 
To  hear  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

West  That  is  intended  in  the  General's  name : 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question.^ 

Arch.  Tlien  take,  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  this  schedule : 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances : 
Each  several  article  herein  redress'd ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action. 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form ; 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us  and  to  our  purposes  confirmed; 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again,'* 
And  kiiit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West,  This  will  I  show  the  General.     Please  you,  lords, 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet ; 
And  either  end  in  peace,  —  which  God  so  frame  I— 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it 

Arch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so.    [Exit  West. 

Mowb.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

HaiU  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  large  terms  and  sO  absolute 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon. 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

Mowb.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such. 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause, 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason, 

U  To  ymut  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  to  vwtder  or  mttrtd. 

1*  That  is,  banks  full  of  awe  or  respect  for  authority  and  law.  The  irt*!' 
of  a  river  is  suggested;  human  life  being  compared  to  n  stream  that  ou^t^ 
flow  in  reverential  obedience  to  the  order  and  institutions  of  the  ^^^ 
Keeping  itself  within  the  proper  bounds,  it  moves  in  reverence  andawti  * 
overaowing  them  it  renounces  thitf. 
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Shall  to  the  King  taste  of  this  action ; 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love," 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  chafi^ 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch,  No,  no,  my  lord:  Note  this,  —  the  King  is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances ;  ^* 
For  he  hath  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  death 
JEtevives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life : 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean,^^ 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory. 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance.     For  full  well  he  knows 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends^ 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 
He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife 
That  hath  enraged  him  on  to  offer  strokes, 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up. 
And  hangs  resolv'd  correction  in  the  arm  , 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution.** 

Hast.  Besides,  the  King  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement ; 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion, 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch,  'Tis  very  true ;  — 

And  therefore  be  assur'd,  my  good  Lord  Marshal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowh.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  retum'd  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

West,  The  Prince  is  here  at  hand.  Pleaseth  your  lordship 
To  meet  his  Grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies. 

1»  Our  royal  faiths  means  our  good  faith^  or  JideUty^  to  the  King. 

^  PicMng  is  pttty^  tnjiinq^  insignificant. 

17  Alluding  to  the  table-books  of  slate,  ivory,  &c.,  used  for  keeping  meni« 
oranda. 

u  The  meaning  is  rather  obscure  The  antithesis  is  between  correction 
ADil  execudon,  Mesolv'd  has  the  sense  of  assured,  a  frequent  use  of  the  word 
in  Shakespeare,  In  the  case  supposed,  the  arm  upreared  to  strike  is  sure  to 
bearrestod. 
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Moxoh,  Your  Grace  of  York,  in  God's  name  tfaoi  set  fiv* 

ward. 
Arch,  Before,  and  greet  his  Grace,  mj  lord :  we  come. 

[.£b»tfn(. 

Scene  II.     Another  Part  of  the  Forest 

Efoter^  from  one  side,  Mowbray,  the  Archbishop^  Hastings, 
and  Others :  from  the  other  side,  Prince  John,  Westmobs* 
LAND,  Officers,  and  Attendants, 

John,  You're  well  encounter'd  here,  my  cousin  Mowbray.— 
Grood  day  to  you,  gentle  Lonl  Archbishop ;  — 
And  so  to  you,  Lord  Hastuigs,  —  and  to  all.  — 
My  Lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  you, 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
jEncircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text. 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man,i 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum. 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  liis  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  King, 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach. 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness !     With  you.  Lord  Bishop^ 
It  is  even  so.     Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken. 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 
To  us  the  Speaker  in  His  Parliament ; 
To  us  th'  imagined  voice  of  God  himself; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  Heaven, 
And  our  dull  workings.     O,  who  shall  believe 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place ; 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  Heaven, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name. 
In  deeds  dishonourable  ?     You  have  ta'en  up. 
Under  the  counterfeited  seal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  His  substitute,  my  father ; 
And  both  against  the  peace  of  Heaven  and  him 
Have  here  up-swarm*d  them. 

Arch,  Good  my  Lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace ; 

1  Holinshed  says  of  the  Archbishop,  that,  **  cominf;  foorth  amonKst  tiM^ 
tlad  in  ai'mour^  he  encouraged  and  pricked  them  foorth  to  take  the  enteipri^ 
in  hand." 
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But,  as  I  told  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 

The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sense, 

Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form, 

To  hold  our  safety  up.     1  sent  your  Grace 

The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief,  — 

The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shov'd  from  the  Court, — 

Whereon  this  Hydra  son  of  war  is  bom ; 

Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charm'd  asleep 

With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires ; 

And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cur'd. 

Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  Majesty. 

Mowh.  K  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

Haxl,  And,  though  we  here  fall  down, 

•We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them ; 
And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  l)e  bom,^ 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up. 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

John,  You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings,  much  too  shallow, 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

West.  Pleaseth  your  Grace  to  answer  them  directly, 
How  far-forth  you  do  like  their  articles. 

John,  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well ; 
And  swear  here,  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority.  — 
My  lord,  these  griefe  shall  be  with  speed  redress'd ; 
Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.     K  this  may  please  you, 
Discharge  your  powers  unto  their  several  counties, 
As  we  will  ours ;  and  here,  between  the  armies. 
Let's  drink  together  friendly  and  embrace. 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home 
Of  our  restored  love  and  amity. 

Arch,  I  take  your  princely  word  for  these  redresses. 

John,  I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word ; 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  Grace. 

Hast,  [  To  an  Officer,"]  Go,  Captain,  and  deliver  to  the  army 
This  news  of  peace :  let  them  have  pay,  and  part 
I  knuv  it  will  well  please  them :  hie  thee.  Captain. 

[Exit  Officer, 

Arch,  To  you,  my  noble  Lord  of  Westmoreland.   [Drinks. 

West,  I  pledge  your  Grace ;  and,  if  you  knew  what  pains 
I  have  bestow'd  to  breed  this  present  peace, 

>  Success  is  here  used  for  tuccestion. 
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You  would  drink  freely ;  but  my  love  to  ye 
Shall  show  itself  more  opeuly  hereafter. 

Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 

WisU  I  am  glad  of  it  — 

Health  to  my  lord  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 

Mowb,  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Arch,  Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry ; 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event 

West,  Therefore  l)e  merry,  coz ;  since  sudden  sorrow 
Seems  to  say  thus.  Some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow. 

Arch,  Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit 

Mowb,  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be  true. 

\_Sh(mts  withiiu 

John,  The  word  of  peace  is  render'd :  Hark,  how  they  shootl 

Mowb,  This  had  been  cheerful  after  victory. 

Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdu'd, 
And  neither  party  loser. 

John,  Go,  my  lord, 

And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too.  —  \^Exit  Wks* 

And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  your  trains 
March  by  us,  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  cop'd  withal. 

Arch,  Go,  good  Lord  Hastings ; 

And,  ere  they  be  dismissed,  let  them  march  by.     \_ExU  HiST 

John.  I  trust,  lonls,  we  shall  lie  to-night  together.  — 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 

West.  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  stand. 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

John,  They  know  their  duties. 

Re-enter  Hastings. 

Hast,  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispersed  already : 
liike  youthful  steers  unyok'd,  they  take  their  courses 
East,  West,  North,  South ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up, 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home  and  sporting-place. 

West,  Good  tidings,  my  Lord  Hastings ;  for  the  which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason :  — 
And  you.  Lord  Archbishop,  —  and  you.  Lord  Mowbray,^ 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowb,  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable  ? 

West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 
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Arch.  Will  jou  thus  break  your  fSsdth  ? 

John.  I  pawn'd  thee  none: 

,    I  promis'd  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances, 
Whereof  you  did  complain ;  which,  by  mine  honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  Christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence.  — 
Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scattered  stray ; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day.  — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death, 
Treason's  true  bed  and  yielder-up  of  breath.*  \_Exeu7iU 

Scene  m.    Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  Falstaff  and  Coleyillb^ 

meeting. 

FdL  What's  your  name,  sir?  of  what  condition  are  you, 
and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Qole.  I  am  a  knight,  sir ;  and  my  name  is  Coleville  of  the 
Dale. 

Ftd.  Well,  then,  Coleville  is  your  name,  a  knight  is  your 
degree,  and  your  place,  the  Dale :  Coleville  shall  still  be  your 
name,  a  traitor  your  degree,  and  the  dungeon  your  place, — 
a  dale  deep  enough;  so  shall  you  be  stiU  Coleville  of  the 
Dale. 

Cole.  Are  not  ^ou  Sir  John  Falstaff? 

Fal.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am.  Do  ye  yield, 
BIT,  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?  If  I  do  sweat,  they  are  the 
drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weep  for  thy  death:  there- 
fore rouse  up  fear  and  trembling,  and  do  observance  to  my 
mercy. 

Cole.  I  think  you  are  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  in  that, thought 
yield  me. 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  [body]  of 
mine,  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks  any  other  word 

S  Johnson  and  other  critics  have  been  indignant  that  the  Poet  did  not 
put  into  the  mouth  of  some  character  a  strain  of  indignation  against  this  in- 
stance of  treachery.  In  answer  to  which  Mr.  Verplanck  very  aptly  quotes  a 
remark  said  to  have  been  made  by  Chief  Justice  Marsh  ill.  The  counsel,  it 
seems,  had  been  boring  the  court  a  long  time  with  trying  to  prove  points 
that  nobody  doubted:  and  the  judge,  after  bearing  it' as  long  as  he  well 
could,  verv  quietly  informed  him  that  "there  were  some  things  which  the 
court  might  safelj^  be  presumed  to  know.'*  Perhaps  the  critics  in  question 
did  not  duly  consider,  that  the  surest  way  in  such  cases,  to  keep  down  right 
feeling,  is  to  take  for  granted  that  men  don^t  know  how  to  feel,  and  so  go 
AlK»ut  to  school  ihem  up  to  it* 
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bnt  10 V  name.  An  I  had  but  a  [bodyl  of  any  indifferency,  I 
were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in  Europe.  —  Here  oomei 
our  Genenil. 

Enter  Pn'nce  John,  Westmoreland,  Blunt,  and  Othen, 

John.  The  heat  is  past ;  follow  no  further  now :  — 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousm  Westmoreland.  — 

IJSxit  Wesl 
Now,  Falstaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come : 
Tliese  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
(}ne  time  or  other  break  some  gallows*  back. 

EaL  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lonl,  but  it  should  be  thus:  I 
never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and  check  was  the  reward  of 
valour.  Do  you  tliink  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet? 
have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition  of  thought? 
I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possi- 
bility :  I  have  founderM  nine-score  and  odd  posts ;  and  here) 
travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  immaculate 
valour,  taken  Sir  John  Coleville  of  the  Dale^  a  most  furioui 
knight  and  valorous  enemy.  But  what  of  that  ?  he  saw  me, 
and  yielded  ;  that  I  may  justly  say  with  the  hook-nos'd  fellow 
of  Rome,^  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame. 

John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your  deserving. 

Fal.  I  know  not :  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him ;  and  I 
beseech  your  Grace,  let  it  be  book'd  with  the  rest  of  tlu« 
day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a  particular 
ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on  the  top  of  it,  CJoleville 
kissing  my  foot.  To  the  which  course  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you 
do  not  all  show  like  gilt  two-pences  to  me,  and  I,  in  the  clear 
sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  Moon  doth  the 
cinders  of  the  element,''  which  show  like  pins'  heads  to  her, 
believe  not  the  word  of  the  noble:  Therefore  let  me  have 
right,  and  let  desert  mount 

John.  Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount 

I^cU.  Let  it  shine  then. 

John.  Thine's  too  thick  to  shine. 

I^al.  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that  may  do  mo 
gx)d,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

John.  Is  thy  name  Coleville? 

« 

1  I  cannot  tell  whence  the  Poet  frpt  hia  hint  for  this  epithet  kook-noi^d; 
perhaps  frmn  some  of  the  Dictator's  coins,  en^^vin^  of  which  were  doabfr' 
less  printed  in  his  time.  In  his  earlier  years,  Julius  Ciesar  was  eminently 
handsome  in  face  and  person ;  but  it  is  said  that,  what  with  his  diMase.  and 
bis  continual  rapture  of  administrative  energy,  he  was  in  bis  later  yeai* 
worn  thin,  and  hi§  nose  had  a  hooked  appearance,  sure  enougb. 

s  A  ludicrous  term  for  the  stars. 
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Ode,  It  is,  my  lord. 

JbhiL  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Coleville. 

J^aL  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

GoL  I  an^  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are, 
That  led  me  hidier :  had  they  been  ruFd  by  me, 
You  should  haye  won  them  dearer  than  you  haye. 

J^aL  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselyes ;  but  thou,  like  a 
kind  fellow,  gayest  thyself  away  gi*atis ;  and  I  thank  thee  for 
tliee. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

John.  Now,  haye  you  left  pursuit  ? 

West.  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  stay'd. 

John.  Send  Coleyilie,  with  his  confederates, 
To  York,  to  presfjnt  execution.  — 
Blunt^  lead  him  hence,  and  see  you  guard  him  sure.  — 

[^Exeunt  Blunt  and  Others  tenth  Coleville. 
And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  Court,  my  lords. 
I  hear  the  Kmg  my  father  is  sore  sick : 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  Majesty,  — 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear,  —  to  comfort  him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you. 

FaL  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  giye  me  leave  to  go  through 
Glostershire ;  and,  when  you  come  to  Court,  stand  my  good 
lord,'  pray,  in  your  good  report 

John.  Fare  you  well,  Falstaff :  I,  in  my  condition,* 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Falstaff. 

Fal.  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit :  'twere  better  than  your 
dukedom.  —  Grood  faith,  this  same  young  sober-blooded  boy 
doth  not  love  me,  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh ;  —  but 
that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine.^  There's  never  any  of 
these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof;  for  thin  drink  doth  so 
over-cool  their  blood,  and  making  many  fish-meals,  that  they 
fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green-sickness.  They  are  generally 
fools  and  cowards ;  —  which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for 

*  Stand  my  good  iord,  or  be.  my  good  hrd^  means  stand  my  friend^  be  my 
patron  or  benefacUir^  report  well  of  me. 

4  Conditiim  is  often  used  for  nature,  disposition.  So  the  Prince  may  mean, 
•*  1 8h»Il  in  my  good  nature  speak  better  of  you  than  you  deserve.*' 

^  Falstaff  *s  pride  of  wit  is  shrewdly  maniiested  liere.  He  sees  that  the 
brain  of  this  scber-biooded  boy  has  nothing  for  him  to  get  hold  of  or  work 
upon;  and  he  is  vexed  and  niortifi«'d  that  his  wit  fails  upon  him.  And  the 
Poet  meant  no  doubt  to  have  it  understood  tiiat  Prince  Henry  was  drawn 
and  held  to  Falstaff  by  virtue  of  something  that  raised  him  immeasurabiy 
ftuove  his  brother;  and  that  the  frozen  regularit}^  which  was  proof  asrainst 
all  the  batteries  of  wit  and  humour,  was  all  of  a  piece  with  the  moral  hard- 
ness which  would  not  flinch  f^om  such  an  abominable  act  of  perfidy  as  that 
towards  the  Archbishop  and  his  party. 
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inflammation.  A  good  sherris  sack  hath  a  two-fold  opentkm 
in  it  It  ascends  me  into  the  brain  ;  dries  me  there  all  the 
foolish  and  dull  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it ;  makes  it 
apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delec- 
table shai)es ;  which,  delivered  o*er  to  the  voice,  (the  tongue,) 
which  is  the  birtli,  becomes  excellent  wit."  The  second  prop- 
erty of  your  excellent  sherris  is  the  warming  of  the  blood; 
which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale, 
which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice ;  but  the 
sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the 
parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face,  which,  as  a  beacon, 
gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  Man,  to 
arm ;  and  then  the  vital  commoners  and  inland  petty  spirits 
muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great  and  puflTd 
up  with  his  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage :  and  this  valour 
comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  with- 
out sack,  for  tliat  sets  it  a-work ;  and  learning,  a  mere  hoard 
of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,^  till  sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in 
act  and  use.^  Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant; 
for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  fitther,  he 
hath,  like  lean,  steril,  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and 
tiird,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  good 
store  of  fertile  sherris ;  that  he  is  become  very  hot  and  vali- 
ant If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle  I 
would  teach  them  should  be,  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
addict  themselves  to  sack.  — 

ErUer  Bardolph. 

How  now,  Bardolph  I 

Bard,  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

*  ConccrninK  this  first  "  property  of  your  excellent  sherris,**  some  curi- 
ous matter  has  been  quoted  from  an  unpublished  Diarv  of  Ben  Jonson  pre* 
served  at  Dulwich  College.  One  memorandum  runs  thus:  "I  laid  the  plot 
of  my  VUptma^  and  wrot«'  most  of  it,  after  h  present  of  ten  doz.  of  PcUm  mcky 

from  my  very  good  lord  T ;  that  plav,  I  am  positive,  will  last  to  post♦'^ 

ity,  when  I  and  Knvy  are  friend?*  with  Applause/*  Again,  speaking  of  his 
Catiline,  he  thinks  one  of  its  scenes  i*  flat,  and  therefore  resolves  to  drink  bo 
more  water  with  his  wine.  And  he  describes  The  Alchemic  and  TTie  ^tid 
Woman  as  the  product  of  much  and  go  id  wine,  adding  withal,  that  Tht 
J)evU  is  an  Am  '*  was  written  when  I  and  my  bovs  drank  bad  wine.**  Doubt* 
less  Shakespeare  and  rare  Hen  had  discussed  t^e  virtues  of  sack,  in  mora 
senses  than  one,  in  some  of  their  wit-couibats  at  the  .Mer'naid;  though  whidi 
of  them  was  the  master,  nnd  which  the  pupil,  in  this  deep  science,  cannoC 
now  be  ascertained.  Hoth  their  e8tabli>hment8,  no  doubt,  were  pret^  good 
at  converting  wine  into  wit. 

7  It  was  anciently  supposed  that  all  the  mines  of  gold,  &c.,  were  guard- 
ed bv  evil  spirits. 

o  Alludmg  to  the  Commencement  and  the  Act  of  the  Universities,  when 
those  terms  were  used,  to  denote  the  occasion  when  students  received  fbll 
authority  to  uu  those  hoard$  of  Uaming  which  entitled  them  to  their  severd 
degrees. 
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FaL  Let  them  go.  I'll  through  Glostershire ;  and  there 
will  I  visit  Master  Robert  Shallow,  Esquire :  I  have  him  already 
tempering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb,^  and  shortly  will 
I  seal  with  him.     Come  away.  \ExeunL 


Scene   IV.      Westminster,     The  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  the 

Palace, 

Enter  the  Ejng,  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey,  Warwick^ 

and  Others, 

King,  Now,  Lords,  if  God  doth  give  successful  end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  address'd,^  our  power  collected, 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested, 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength. 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot. 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

War,  Both  which  we  doubt  not  but  your  Majesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

King,  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 

Where  is  the  Pidnce  your  brother  ? 

Humph.  I  think  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  at  Windsor. 

King,  And  how  accompanied  ? 

Humph,  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

King,  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence,  with  him  ? 

Humph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  is  in  presence  here. 

Cla,  What  would  my  lord  and  father  ? 

King.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Clarence. 
How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  Prince  thy  brother? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  T'homas. 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherish  it,  my  boy  ; 
And  noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren : 
Therefore  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  his  love, 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will ; 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observed.  *^ 

*  A  pleasant  alla<«ion  to  the  old  use  of  aofi  wax  for  sealing. 
^  T^e  use  of  addreaa'd  for  ready  or  prepared  has  been  noted  befiirt* 
^  That  18,  if  he  have  respectful  attention  ahawn  him. 

26 
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He  liath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

Open  as  day  for  melting  charity ; 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  inoens'd,  he's  flint ; 

As  humorous  as  Winter,  and  as  sudden 

As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day.' 

His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observed : 

Chide  him  for  £iults,  and  do  it  reverently, 

AVhen  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth ; 

But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 

Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 

Confound  themselves  with  working.     Learn  this,  Thomas, 

And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends ; 

A  hoop  of  gold,  to  bind  thy  brothers  in ; 

That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood, 

Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion,^ 

(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in,) 

Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 

As  aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder.' 

Cla.  I  shall  observe  hun  with  all  care  and  love. 

King.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with  him,  Thomas? 

Clcu  He  is  not  there  to  day :  he  dines  in  London. 

King.  And  how  accompanied  ?  canst  thou  tell  that' 

da.  With  Pointz,  and  other  his  continual  followers. 

King.  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds ; 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth. 
Is  overspread  with  them :  therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death : 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape, 
In  forms  imaginary,  th'  unguided  days 
And  rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors. 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly  • 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay ! 

s  Edwards  says,  in  explanation  of  this  passa^,  that  he  has  heard  ^' 


ihe  bursting  of  thme  cnket.*^  The  more  usual  meaning  of  flaws  w  Fjddf^ 
cuHts  or  starts  of  wind,  such  as  are  apt  to  spring  up  in  the  morning.  Bat'D 
this  sense  Jlnws  evidently  will  not  cohere  with  congealed^  unless  the  latter  b* 
taken  for  conyealing^  the  passive  for  the  active;  an  usage  quite  common  iH^ 
the  Poet  and  other  writers  of  his  time. 

4  Though  their  blood  be  inflamed  by  the  ttmptatwns, 
^  Aconituniy  or  aconite,  toolfs-bane^  a  poisonous  herb.  —  Rtuh  is  soddefli 
hasty,  violent. 

i  Affeciioru^  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare^s  time,  are  paaUmi,  dmr^ 
Appetitua  aninoi. 
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War,  My  gracioug  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite. 
The  Prince  but  studies  his  companions, 
Xiike  a  strange  tongue :  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
Tis  needful  that  the  most  immodest  word 
£e  look'd  upon  and  learn'd ;  which  once  attain'd, 
Yoiu  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further  use 
But  to  be  known  and  hated.     So,  like  gross  terms. 
The  Prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
Cast  off  his  followers ;  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live. 
By  which  his  Grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others, 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 

King,  Tis  seldom-when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion.^  — 

Enter  Westmoreland. 

Who's  here  ?     Westmoreland  ? 

WesL  Health  to  my  Sovereign !  and  new  happiness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  Grace's  hand : 
Mowbray,  the  Bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all, 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law : 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath'd. 
But  Peace  puts  forth  her  olive  everywhere. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hatli  been  borne. 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  Highness  read. 
With  every  course  in  his  particular.  [  Gives  a  Packet, 

King.  O  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  Winter  sings 
The  lifUng-up  of  day.  — 

Miter  Harcourt. 

Look !  here's  more  news. 

JTar,  From  enemies  Heaven  keep  your  Majesty ! 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of! 
The  Earl  Northumberland  and  the  Lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown : 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight, 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large.     [  Gives  a  Packet, 

King,  And  wherefore  should  these  good  news  make  me  sick? 
Will  Fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  fiill. 
But  writ-e  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 

1  As  the  bee,  having  once  placed  her  comb  in  a  carcass,  stays  by  her 
hooey,  so  be  that  has  once  taken  pleasure  in  bad  company  will  continue  to 
■aaociate  with  tSiose  that  have  the  art  of  pleasing  him 
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She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food,  — 

Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast, 

And  takes  away  the  stomach,  —  such  are  the  rich, 

That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 

I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news ; 

And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy.  — 

O  me  I  come  near  me ;  now  I  am  much  ill.  [^Sumn 

Humph.  Comfort,  your  Majesty  1 

Cla,  0,  my  royal  &ther ! 

West,  My  Sovereign  Lord,  cheer  up  yourself;  look  up  I 

War,  Be  patient.  Princes :  you  do  know,  these  fits 
Are  with  his  Highness  very  ordinary.* 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air ;  he'll  straight  be  well. 

Clcu  No,  no ;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs : 
Th'  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,'°  that  should  confine  it  in, 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 

Humph,  The  people  fear  me ;  ^^  for  they  do  observe 
Unfather'd  heirs  and  loathly  births  of  nature : 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year^ 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd  them  over. 

Cla,  The  river  hath  thrice  flow'd,  no  ebb  between; 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles, 
Say  it  did  so  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great-grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  died. 

War,  Speak  lower,  Princes,  for  the  King  recovers. 

Humph,  This  apoplex  will  certain  be  his  end. 

King,  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me  hence 
Into  some  other  chamber :  softly,  *pray. 

\^They  convey  the  King  into  an  innei'  Hoom,  andjifU$ 

him  on  a  Bed, 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  Mends ; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit^*- 

0  We  have  had  FalfltafT  describing  the  King^s  disease  as  ApopUsf  ^ 
\) >Iieve  he  wafl  in  fact  subject,  in  his  laler  years,  to  what  we  call  epiUptk^ 
But  apoplexy  was  used  in  the  Poet^s  time  as  a  common  term  for  both  diseaBfl*i 
at  least  by  "  laymen.'* 

10  Mure  for  wall  is  another  of  Shakespeare's  Latinisms.  It  was  not  ^ 
frequent  use  by  his  contemporaries. —  Wrought  it  thin  is  made  it  thi»  ^ 
gradual  wearing. 

11  Fear  is  here  used  transitively,  in  the  sense  of  make  a/raid.  ''"^ 
Prince  means  that  he  is  frightened  at  the  stranfi^  freaks  of  Nature  which  ^^ 
people  observe,  »ind  which  were  thought  to  be  ominous  of  some  public  cala**^ 
ity.  —  Unfathered  heirs  probably  means  mtmstrous  births. 

12  The  Poet  often  uses  as  wifh  the  force  "f  as  if. 
18  Didl  and  slow  were  synonymous.    "  Dullness,  slownesH;  tarditas,  t 

▼ete.    Somewhat  dull  or  slowe;  tardiusculus,  tardelet;"  says  Baret     A 
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War,  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 
King,  Set  me  the  crown  upon  mj  pillow  here. 
Cku  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 
War,  Less  noise,  less  noise ! 

Mnier  Prince  Henry. 

Prince,  Who  saw  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ? 

Cku  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

Prince,  How  now!  rain  within  doors,  and  none  abroad! 
ITow  doth  the  King? 

Humph,  Exceeding  ill. 

Prince,  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  ?     Tell  it  him. 

Humph,  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it 

Prince,  If  he  be  sick  with  joy,  he  will  recover  without 
physic. 

War,  Not  so  much  noise,  my  lords.  —  Sweet  Prince,  speak 
low; 
The  King  your  father  is  dispos'd  to  sleep. 

Gla,  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War,  Wiirt  please  your  Grace  to  go  along  with  us  ? 

Prince,  No ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the  King.  — 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Prince  Henry. 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O,  polish'd  perturbation !  golden  care ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night !  —  sleep  with  it  now ! 
Yet  not  so  sound  and  half  so  deeply  sweet 
As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night"     O  majesty ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day, 
That  scalds  with  safety.     By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not : 

Baret  has  also  this  sense:  "Slow,  dull,  asleepe,  drousie,  astonied,  heavie: 
torjHduay  It  has  always  been  thought  that  slow  music  induces  sleep.  Ariel 
enters  playini^  tolemn  music  to  produce  this  effect,  in  The  Tempest.  The 
notion  is  not  peculiar  to  our  Poet,  as  the  following  exquisite  lines,  from  WU 
Begtoredf  165S,  may  witness: 

"O,  lull  me,  lull  me,  charming  air, 

My  senses  rock'd  with  wonder  sweet; 

Likesn'iw  on  wool  thy  fallings  are, 
Soft  like  a  8t»irit  are  thy  feet. 

Grief  who  need  fear  that  hath  an  ear? 

Down  let  him  lie,  and  slumbering  die, 
And  change  his  soul  for  harmony/' 

^^  A  higgm  was  a  head-band  of  coarse  cloth ;  so  called  becanse  such  a 
I'lehead-clcui  was  worn  by  the  Beguines,  an  order  of  nuna. 
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Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 

Perforce  must  move.  —  My  gracious  lord !  my  fsttiherl— 

Tliis  sleep  is  sound  indeed  ;  tliis  is  a  sleep, 

That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorc'd 

So  many  English  kings.^^ — Thy  due  from  me 

Is  tears  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood, 

Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness. 

Shall,  O  tiear  father !  pay  thee  plenteously : 

My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown, 

Wliich,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 

Derives  itself  to  me.  —  Lo !  here  it  sits,  — 

[^Putting  it  on  his  ffead» 
Which  God  shall  guard :  and  put  ihe  world's  whole  strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me :  this  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [Exit 

King.  Warwick!  Gloster!  Clarence! 

He-enter  Warwick  and  the  Rest. 

Clou  Doth  the  King  call  / 

War,  What  would  your  Majesty?     How  fares  your  Grace? 

King,  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my  lords  ? 

Ghu  We  left  the  Prince  my  brother  here,  my  liege, 
ATlio  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 

King,  The  Prince  of  Wales  !   Where  is  he  ?  let  me  see  him: 
lie  is  not  here. 

War,  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 

Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber  where  we  stay'd. 

King,  Where  is  the  crown?  who  took  it  from  my  pillow? 

War,  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it  here. 

King,  The  Prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence :  —  go,  seek  him  ont 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  ?  — 
Find  him,  my  Lord  of  Warwick;  chide  him  hithei. — 

lExit  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease, 
And  helps  to  end  me.  —  See,  sons,  what  things  you  are  1 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt 
When  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thought. 
Their  brains  with  care,  their  bones  with  industry ; 

16  Rigol  is  circle :  probably  from  the  old  Italian  rigoio^  a  small  whail 
Shakespeare  has  it  again  in  Lucrece : 

**  About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood,  a  water}'  ligol  goes.** 
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For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  cankered  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold ; 
Por  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises : 
When,  like  the  bee,  cuUing  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets, 

Our  thighs  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey  pack'd. 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive ;  and,  like  the  bees. 
Are  murder*d  for  our  pains.     This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father.  — 

He-enter  Warwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  me  ?  '* 

War,  My  lord,  I  found  the  Prince  in  the  next  room. 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow, 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaff'd  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 

JRng.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the  crown  ? 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry. 

Ix>,  where  he  comes !  —  Come  hither  to  me,  Harry.  — 
I>epart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[^Mceunt  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey,  LarclSy  Sfc. 

Prince.  1  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 

King,  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought : 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?     O,  foolish  youth  ! 
Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 
Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stol'n  that  which,  after  some  few  hours, 
Were  thine  without  offence ;  and  at  my  death 
Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation : 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not, 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assur'd  of  it. 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 

M  DtUrtnin^d  is  ended.    It  is  still  used  in  that  sense  m  lef^a\  coikN«^VEkS«^. 
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To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 

WHiat !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour? 

Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself; 

And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear, 

That  tliou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 

Let  all  tlie  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse 

Be  drops  of  balm,  to  sanctify  thy  head : 

Only  com{X)und  me  with  forgotten  dust ; 

Give  that  which  gave  thee  iSe  unto  the  worms. 

Pluck  down  my  ot&cers,  break  my  decrees ; 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 

H:irry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd !  —  Up,  vanity  I 

Down,  royal  state  I  all  you  sage  counsellors,  hence  I 

And  to  the  English  Court  assemble  now, 

From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness  ! 

Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum : 

Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance. 

Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 

The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 

Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 

England  shall  double-gild  his  treble  guilt ; 

England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might; 

For  the  Fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  license  plucks 

The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 

Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

O,  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 

When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 

What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 
O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants ! 

Prince,  \_Kneeling,']  O,  pardon  me,  my  liege !  but  for  n^ 
tears. 
The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 
I  had  forestalled  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.     There  is  your  crown ; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally 
Long  guard  it  yours !     K  I  affect  it  more 
Than  as  your  honour  and  as  your  renown, 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise. 
Which  my  most  inward-true  and  duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,  —  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending  I 
Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  1  here  came  in. 
And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your  Majesty 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 
O.  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die. 
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.And  never  live  to  show  th'  incredulous  vr orld 

The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed ! 

Ooming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead,  — 

^nd  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were,  — 

I  spake  unto  the  crown  as  having  sense, 

And  thus  upbraided  it :    The  care  on  thee  depending 

Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father  ; 

Therefore^  tfiou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold: 

Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious, 

I^reserving  life  in  medicine  potaMe ;  ^"^ 

£uU  thou,  mostfiiu,  most  honoured,  most  renowrCd, 

Hast  eat  thy  hearer  up.     Thus,  my  most  royal  liege, 

Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head. 

To  try  with  it  —  as  with  an  enemy 

That  had  before  my  face  mui*der'd  my  father— 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 

But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 

Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride ; 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 

Did  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome 

Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it. 

Let  God  forever  keep  it  from  my  head, 

And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is. 

That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

King,  O  my  son, 
God  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  might'st  win  the  more  thy -fathers  love. 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it ! 
Come  hither,  Harry ;  sit  thou  by  my  bed. 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.     God  knows,  my  son, 
By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways 
I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head : 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet, 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation ; 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seem'd  in  me 
But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boisterous  hand ; 
And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances ; 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  bloodshed. 


w  It  wa8  long  a  prevailing?  opinion  that  a  solution  of  gold  had  great  me- 
dicinal virtues;  and  that  the  incorruptibility  of  the  metal  might  be  comniu* 
nScated  to  the  bodj  impregnated  with  it.  Potable  gold  was  one  of  the  panacea 
if  ftncient  Quacks. 
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Wounding  supposed  peace.    All  these  bold  fears,** 

Thou  seest,  with  peril  I  have  answered ; 

For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 

Acting  that  argument :  and  now  my  death 

Changes  the  mode ;  for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd,** 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort ; 

So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively.^ 

Yet,  though  thou  staud'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do^ 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough ;  since  griefs  are  green, 

Arfd  all  my  foes,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends, 

Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta*en  out ; 

By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanced, 

And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 

To  be  again  displaced  :  which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  some  off;  ^^  and  had  a  purpose  now 

To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them  look 

Too  near  unto  my  state.     Therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  hence  borne  out. 

May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 

More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so, 

That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive. 

And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live ! 

Pnnce,  My  gracious  liege, 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain  and  right  must  my  possession  be : 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

Miter  Prince  John,  Warwick,  Lords,  and  OtJiers. 

King,  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of  Lancaster. 
John.  Health,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  my  royal  father  I 

18  Fears  are  objects  of  fear ;  terrors.    See  page  263,  note  9. 

1®  The  mode  is  the  state  or  form  of  things.  —  Purchased  here  signifies 
obtained  by  eager  pursuit.  It  is  from  the  French  pourchas,  and  was  some- 
'times  so  spelled  when  used  to  signify  the  obtaining  of  lands  or  honours  by 
any  other  menns  than  by  title  or  descent. 

20  That  is,  by  oi'der  of  succession.  Johnson  observes  that  **  every  usurper 
snatches  a  claim  of  hereditary  right  as  soon  as  he  can." 

21  The  old  copies  read,  '1  cut  them  off; "  which  d^es  not  cohere  at  all 
with  what  the  King  has  just  said.  It  was  proposed  long  ago  to  rend  **  cut 
tome  off;"  and  as  this  was  historically  true,  and  as  some  tells  in  right  order 
with  many  in  the  following  clause,  I  think  there  need  be  no  scruple  of  adopt- 
ing  it  — In  the  fifth  line  before,  the  old  copies  have  "  all  ihyfriendsy^  instead 
of  *''' all  my  foes'^  The  change  is  made  or  adopted  W  Mr.  Dyee,  and  i% 
plainly  justified  by  the  context.  The  occurrence  of  thy  friends  at  the  end  ^f 
tile  line  probably  caused  it  to  be  misprinted  there. 
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JSf n^.  Thou  bring'st  me  happiness  and  peace,  son  John ; 
!But  health,  alack !  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
Prom  this  bare  withered  trunjt :  upon  thy  sight, 
My  worldly  business  makes  a  period.  — 
Where  is  my  Lord  of  Warwick  ? 

Prince*  My  Lord  of  Warwick  I 

King.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 
War.  'Tis  called  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

King,  Laud  be  to  God !  —  even  there  my  life  must  end 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vainly  I  suppos'd  the  Holy  Land.  — 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  I'll  lie : 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  \Exea'nJU 


KQTSl  V.    Scene  I.     Glostershire.    A  HaU  in  Shallow's 

House. 

Enter  Shallow,  Fallstapp,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

ShaL  By  cock  and  pie,^  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to-night.  — « 
YIThat,  Davy,  I  say ! 

FaL  You  must  excuse  me.  Master  Robert  Shallow. 

ShaL  I  will  not  excuse  you;  you  shall  not  be  excus'd; 
excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ;  there  is  no  excuse  shall  serve ; 
you  shall  not  be  excus'd. — Why,  Davy  1 

Enter  Davy. 

Davy.  Here,  sir. 

ShaL  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  —  let  me  see,  Davy ;  let 
me  see,  Davy :  let  me  see :  —  yea,  marry,  William  cook,*  bid 
him  come  hither.  —  Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Marry,  sir,  thus :  Those  precepts  cannot  be  serv'd ;  • 
and,  again,  sir,  —  shall  we  sow  the  headland  with  wheat  ? 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William  cook :  — 
are  there  no  young  pigeons? 

1  This  adjuration  seems  to  have  been  a  populnr  substitute  for  profane 
Bwearinz  In  the  dnys  of  chivalry,  knights  used  to  have  feasts  at  which 
roiisted  peacocks  were  served  up;  and  probably  the  oath  sprang  from  the 
solemn  vows  made  on  such  occasions. 

3  William  Vie  cook;  servants  being  then  often  thus  distinguished  by  tha 
quality  of  their  service. 

s  PrtctoU  are  VHirranU.  Davy  has  almost  as  many  employments  m 
Scrub  in  Tm  Btaux  Stratogem. 
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Davy.  Yes,  sir.  —  Here  is  now  the  smith's  note  for  sliodiig 
and  plough-irons. 

Shed.  Let  it  be  cast  and  paid.  —  Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be 
excus'd. 

Davy,  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  backet  must  needs  be  had; 
—  and,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  William's  wages,  about 
the  sack  he  lost  tlie  other  day  at  Hinckley  fair?. 

Shal.  'A  shall  answer  it  —  Some  pigeons,  Davy ;  a  couple 
of  short-legged  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little 
tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook. 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

Shal.  Yea,  Davy.  I  will  use  him  well:  A  friend  i'  the 
Court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.*  Use  his  men  well, 
Davy,  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten,  sir;  for  th^ 
have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

Shal.  Well  conceited,  Davy.     About  thy  business,  Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William  Visor  of 
Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of  the  Hill.* 

ShaL  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against  that 
Visor :  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my  knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship  that  he  is  a  knave,  sir;  but 
yet  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should  have  some  counte- 
nance at  his  friend's  request  An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to 
speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not  I  have  serv*d  your 
worship  truly,  sir,  this  eight  years ;  and  if  I  cannot  once  or 
twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a  knave  against  an  honest  man,  I 
have  but  a  very  little  credit  with  your  worship.  The  knave 
is  mine  honest  friend,  sir ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship, 
let  him  be  countenanc'd.' 

ShaL  Go  to ;  I  say  he  shall  have  no  wrong.  Look  about, 
Davy.  [_Ux{t  Davy.]  —  Where  are  you,  Sir  John  ?  Come, 
come,  come;  off  with  your  boots. —  Give  me  your  hand, 
Master  Bardolph. 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  Master  Ba^ 
dolph.  —  [7b  the  Page.']  And  welcome,  my  tall  fellow.— 
Come,  Sir  John.  {^Exit  Shallow* 

*  "A  friend  in  court  is  worth  a  pennj  in  pirse"  is  one  of  Camden ■ 
proverbial  sentences. 

*  Wilnecote^  or  Wincot,  is  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  near  Stratford*    , 

*  This  is  no  exageerated  picture  of  the  course  of  justice  in  Shakespei'** 
time.  Sir  Nicholas  Hacon,  in  a  speech  to  Parliament,  1659,  says,  *•  Is  it  '•<* 
a  monstrous  disguising  to  have  a  justice  a  maintainer,  acquitting  some  '^ 
^ain,  enditing  others  for  malice,  bearing  with  him  as  his  servant,  overthrow'' 
mg  the  other  as  his  enemy?  "  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  1^*» 
says,  '*  A  justice  of  peace  is  a  living  crenture,  that  for  half  a  dozen  chick^m 
will  dispeuse  with  a  dozen  of  penal  statutes." 
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FdL  I'll  follow  70U,  good  Master  Robert  Shallow.  —  Bar- 
dolph,  look  to  our  horses.  \Exeurd  Bardolph  and  FageJ]  — 
If  I  were  saw'd  into  quantities,  I  should  make  four  dozen  of 
Buch  bearded  hermit's-staves  as  Master  Shallow.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  see  the  semblable  coherence  of  his  men's 
spirits  and  his :  they,  by  observing  him,  do  bear  themselves 
like  foolish  justices ;  he,  by  conversing  with  them,  is  turn'd 
into  a  justice-like  serving-man :  their  spirits  are  so  married 
in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society,  that  they 
flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild-geese.  If  I  had 
a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men  with  the 
imputation  of  being  near  their  master ;  if  to  his  men,  I  would 
curry  witli  Master  Shallow,  that  no  man  could  better  com- 
mand his  servants.  It  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing  or 
ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases  one  of  an- 
other ;  therefore  let  men  take  heed  of  their  company.  I  will 
devise  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow  to  keep  Prince 
Harry  in  continual  laughter  the  wearing-out  of  six  fashions, 
(which  is  four  terms,'  or  two  actions)  ;  and  'a  shall  laugh  with- 
out intervcdlums,  O,  it  is  much  that  a  lie  with  a  slight  oath, 
and  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that  never 
had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders !  O,  you  shall  see  him  laugh 
till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up! 

Shal.  [  Within.^  Sir  John  ! 

FaL  1  come.  Master  Shallow ;  I  come,  Master  Shallow. 

Scene  II.     Westminster,    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  severally^  Warwick  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

War,  How  now,  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  I  whither  away  ? 

Just,  How  doth  the  King  ? 

War,  Exceeding  well ;  his  cares  are  now  all  ended. 

Just,  I  hope,  not  dead. 

War,  He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature  § 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Just,  I  would  his  Majesty  had  call'd  me  with  him : 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War,  Indeed  I  think  the  young  King  loves  you  not 

Just,  I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm  myself 

'  These  tei^ms  were  the  terms  or  sittings  of  the  courts,  by  which  the  sea- 
B0118  were  then  commonly  reckoned.  During  the  law  terms,  many  people 
went  up  from  the  country  into  the  city,  to  transact  business,  and  learn  the 
fatkwm^  and  do  sundry  other  things.  S^me  one  has  justly  remarked  upon 
t|ie  humour  of  making  a  spendthrift  thus  compute  time  by  those  periodia 
which  a  hard-up  debt'  r  would  be  apt  to  remember. 
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To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 

War,  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Harry : 
O,  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  tlie  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen  I 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

JasU  O  God,  I  fear  all  will  be  overturned  I 

FMter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey,  Clarenob,  WM^ 

MORE  LAND,  and  Others. 

John.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick,  good  morrow. 

Humph,  and  Gla.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak. 

War,  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us  heavy  I 

Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier  I 

Humph.  O,  good  my  lord !  youVe  lost  a  friend  indeed; 
And  I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow ;  it  is  sure  your  own. 

John.  Though  no  man  be  assur'd  what  grace  to  find, 
You  stand  in  coldest  expectation : 
I  am  the  sorrier ;  would  'twere  otherwise. 

Gla.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  Sir  John  Falstaff  feir; 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 

Just.  Sweet  Princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in  honour, 
Led  by  th'  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestalFd  remission.^ 
If  truth  and  upright  innoceney  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  King  my  master  that  is  dead, 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him* 

War.  Here  comes  the  Prince. 

Miter  Prince  Henry,  as  King. 

Just.  Good  morrow,  and  God  save  your  Majesty  I 
King.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty. 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  tliink.  — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear : 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  Court ; 

1  *'  A  rapTffed  and  forestaird  remission  "  is  a  remission  or  pardon  obtobj^J 

by  base  supplication ;  a  pardon  begged  before  it  is  offered;  which  were  indM** 

'*y  act  in  the  Judge,  since  it  would  be  for  doing  what  he  knowi  V 
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!Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds,^ 

But  Harry  Harry.   .Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers^ 

For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you : 

Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears, 

That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on. 

And  wear  it  in  my  heart     Why,  then  be  sad ; 

But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers, 

Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all. 

For  me,  by  Heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assured, 

m  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too ; 

Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  FU  bear  your  cares. 

Yet  weep,  that  Harry's  dead,  and  so  will  I ; 

But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears, 

By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

Johrij  Sfc.  We  hope  no  other  from  your  Majesty. 

King.  You  all  look  strangely  on  me ;  —  and  you  most: 

\_Tothe  Chief  JusUee. 
You  are,  I  think,  assur'd  I  love  you  noL 

Jiitt.  I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measured  rightly, 
Your  Majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King.  No ! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England !     Was  this  easy  ? 
Hay  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe  and  forgotten  ? 

Jugt.  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  £Either ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me : 
And,  in  th'  administration  of  his  law. 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  Highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place, 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice, 
The  image  of  the  King  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
And  did  commit  you.*    If  the  deed  were  ill, 


*  Amurath  lY.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  died  in  1596 :  his  secord  sou, 
Amurath,  who  succeeded  him,  had  all  his  brothers  strangled  at  a  feast,  to 
which  he  invited  them,  while  yet  ij^norant  of  their  father's  death.  It  is  high- 
ly probable  that  S)iakes»peare  alludes  to  this  transaction. 

*  While  Sir  William  Gascoigne  was  at  the  bar,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke 
was  his  client,  and  appointed  him  his  attorney  to  sue  out  his  livery  in  the 
Court  of  Wnrds:  but  Kichard  II.  defeated  his* purpose.  When  Bolingbroke 
became  Henry  lY.  he  appointed  Gascoigne  chief  justice.  In  that  station  he 
acquired  the  character  of  a  learned,  upright,  wise,  and  intrepid  judge.  The 
ttory  of  his  comnytting  the  Prince  is  told  hy  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  book 
entitled  The  Chmuttour ;  but  Shakespeare  followed  the  CVitQTl\c^fiA• 
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Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 

To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 

To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench; 

To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 

That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person ; 

Nay,  more,  to  spiim  at  your  most  royal  image, 

And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours;. 

lie  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son ; 

Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan'd, 

See  your  most  dn^dful  laws  so  loosely  slighted. 

Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd ; 

And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 

And  in  your  power  so  silencing  your  son. 

After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me ; 

And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state. 

What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place, 

^ly  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 

King.  You  are  right,  Justice,  and  you  weigh  this  wdl; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword : 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase. 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  sliall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words : 
Happy  am  /,  that  have  a  man  so  bold 
Thai  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son; 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son 
TJiat  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice.  —  You  did  commit  me  ; 
For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Th'  unstained  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear ; 
With  this  remembrance,  —  that  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.     There  is  my  hand. 
You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth ; 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ; 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well-practis'd,  wise  directions.  *  — 

^  This  retaining  of  Gascoigne  in  office  after  the  death  of  Henrj  lY.  bai 
been  couinio  \y  set  down  as  a  breaeii  of  history,  justifiable,  perhaps,  dramtt- 
icMlly,  hut  untrue  in  point  of  f>ict,  he  iiaving  died  before  the  Kin^.  It  bai 
been  found,  however,  that  Hinong  the  pers<»ns  summoned  to  the  first  narlilr- 
nient  of  lli-nrv  V.  was  *'Sir  William  (jascoigne,  Knight,  Chief  Justice  of 
our  Loid  the  King/'  A  roy.sl  warrant  has  also  come  to  light,  dated  Novem- 
ber 28,  1414,  granting  to  ''our  dear  and  well-heloved  William  Gascoigna, 
Knt ,  an  allowance,  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  of  four  bucks  and 
four  lioes  every  year  out  of  our  forest  of  Pontifract  "  And  Mr.  Tyler  l>M 
put  the  matter  "beyond  question  by  discovering  his  last  will  and  testament 
wiiich  was  made  December  15,  1419.    From  tdv  which  Lord  Campbell,  in  hii 
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Andy  PriDces  ail,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you : 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave,* 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 
Tc  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world, 
Tc  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  till  now : 
Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea, 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 
Now  call  we  our  High  Court  of  Parliament ; 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel. 
That  the  great  body  of  our  State  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best-govern'd  nation ; 
That  war  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us ;  — 

I  To  the  Chief  JusUce, 
In  which  you,  Father,  shall  have  foremost  hand.  — 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite, 
As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  State : 
And,  God  consigning  to  my  good  intents. 
No  prince  nor  peer  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, 
God  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day  I  \ExeurU. 


Scene   HI.      Glostershire.      The    Garden   of  Shallow's 

House, 

Enler  Falstafp,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bardolph,  the  Fag$ 

and  Davy. 

ShdL  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard ;  where,  in  an  arbour, 
we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  graffing,  with  a  dish 
of  caraways,  and  so  forth ;  ^  —  come,  cousin  Silence ;  —  and 
then  to  bed. 

FcL  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich. 

SmI   Barren,  barren,  barren;  beggars  all,  beggars  all,  Sir 

UntM  of  the  Chief  Justices^  concludes  it  certain  that  he  did  survive  Henry 
IV.,  who  died  March  20,  1413,  and  was  reappointed  to  the  King*s  Bench  by 
Henry  V.  So  that  we  can  take  the  Poet*s  noble  lesson  of  magnanimity 
without  any  abatement  or  drawback  on  the  score  of  history. 

*  The  meaning  i^,  My  wild  dispositions  have  ceased  on  my  father^s  death, 
and  are  now  buried  in  his  tomb. 

1  Carrawav  seeds  used  to  be  much  eaten  with  apples  as  a  carminative, 
to  relieve  the  Aatulency  generated  by  the  fruit.  Cogan's  Haven  of  Healthy 
1694,  stroiigly  recommends  them  for  that  purpose. 

27 
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John:  —  marry,  good  air. — Spread,  DaTy;  spread,  Bayy: 
well  said,  Davy.' 

led.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses ;  he  is  your  serv- 
ing-man and  your  husband.* 

ShaL  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good  varlet,  Sir 
John :  —  By  the  Mass,  I  luive  drunk  too  much  sack  at  sap- 
per :  —  A  good  varlet  Now  sit  down,  now  sit  down.  —  ConMj 
cousin. 

SiL  Ah,  sirrah!  quoth-a,  —  we  shall 

^Sings.]    Do  nothing  hu  eat,  and  make  good  cheer^ 
And  praise  God  for  the  merry  year; 
When  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  deoTy 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there 
So  merrify, 
And  ever-among  so  merrily} 

Fal.  There's  a  merry  heart !  —  Good  Master  Silence,  M 
give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Shal.  Give  Master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Davy. 

Daijy.  Sweet  sir,  sit;  I'll  be  with  you  anon;  most  swe^ 
sir,  sit  —  Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit  [Babd.  a$id 
Page  sit  at  another  Table.']  —  Preface  !  *  What  you  want  in 
meat,  we'll  have  in  drink.  But  you  must  bear ;  the  heart's 
aU.«  lEaoL 

ShaL  Be  merry.  Master  Bardolph;  —  and  my  little  soldier 
there,  be  merry. 

SiL  [Sings.]  Be  merry ,  he  merry,  my  wife  has  aU; 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall: 
'  Tis  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide* 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  S^c. 

Fal.  I  did  not  think  Master  Silence  had  been  a  man  of  Uus 
mettle. 

SiL  Who,  I?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once  ere 
now. 

2  *'  Wer.  «at6?"  is  here  used  for  "  well  cfone.'*  The  usage  has  been  ier- 
eral  times  noted.  See  pa^e  333,  note  2.  —  Spread  has  reference  to  making 
ready  for  eating  and  drinking. 

i  Meanii'g  *' your  husbandman;  *'  the  one  who  hudtanda  your  affairs. 

*  Kver-nmrna  is  an  ancient  idiomic  phrase,  used  by  Chaucer  and  others. 
It  means  about  the  same  hs  always.  —  No  traces  have  been  found  of  the  old 
songs  with  which  Silence  overflows  so  eloquently  in  his  mellowness. 

6  A  ph»asG  of  welcome,  equivalent  to  "  Much  good  may  it  do  yon."    It 
is  thu>4  explained  by  old  Hey  wood:  '' Header,  reade  this  thus:  for  preface^ 
profnce^  much  gwxl  may  it  d*)  y«M."     It  occurs  a'so  in  Cavendi8h*8  lAft  <y 
Wolsrv:  *'  Before  the  second  course,  mv  Lord  Cardinal  came  in  among  thetB, 
booteti  and  spurred,  all  suddenly,  and  Lade  them  fnttface" 

0  That  is,  you  must  put  up  with  plain  fare,  and  take  the  will  for  tha  daed 
in  regard  to  butter. 
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Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for  youJ 

[^Setting  them  before  Babdolph. 

^ud,  Davy, — 

Davy.  Your  worship? — \To  Bardolph.]  I'll  be  with  you 
straight  —  A  cup  of  wine,  sir  ? 

SiL  [Sings.]  A  cup  of  vrine  thaCs  brisk  and  fine^ 

And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  ; 

And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-cu 

FaiL  Well  said,  Master  Silence. 

SiL  And  we  shall  be  merry; — now  comes  in  the  sweet  of 
the  night 

Fed.  Health  and  long  life  To  you,  Master  Silence ! 

Sai.  [Sings.]  Fill  the  cup^  and  let  it  come  ; 

III  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome:  if  thou  wantest  any 
tiling,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart  —  \_To  the  PageJ] 
Welcome,  my  little  tiny  thief;  and  welcome  indeed  too.  —  Til 
drink  to  Master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cavalieroes  about 
Liondon. 

Davy.  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bard.  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy,  — 

Shal.  By  the  Mass,  you'll  crack  a  quart  together, — ha! 
will  you  not.  Master  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Yea,  sir,  in  a  pottle-pot 

ShaL  By  God's  liggins,  I  thank  thee:  the  knave  will 
stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that :  'a  will  not  out ;  he  is 
true-bred. 

Bard.  And  I'll  stick  by  him,  sir. 

S-haL  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack  nothing :  be  merry. 
[Knocking  heard."]  Look  who's  at  door  there,  ho!  who 
knocks  ?  \_Exit  Davy. 

FaL  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right 

[7b  Silence  who  has  just  drunk  a  Bumper. 

SiL  [Sings.]  Do  me  rights  and  dub  me  knight^ 

Sa*mingo.^ 
Is't  uyt  so  ? 

7  Apples  commonlr  called  rusoetines. 

^  To  do  a  man  rig  fit  and  to  do  him  reason  were  formerly  the  usual  ex- 
pres-'ions  in  pledging  healths;  he  who  drank  a  bumper  expected  that  a 
Dumper  should  be  drunk  to  his  toast.  To  this  Bishop  Hall  alludes  in  his 
Quo  Vadis:  *' Those  Jbi'mes  of  ceremonious  quaffing^  in  which  men  have 
iMoneA  to  make  gods  of  others  snd  beasts  of  themselves;  and  lose  their  ren- 
80D,  whiles  tliey  pretend  to  do  renscnV  —  He  who  drank  a  bumper  on  his 
knees  to  the  health  of  his  mistress  was  dubbed  a  knight  for  the  evening.  — 
In  Rowland's  Epigrams,  1600,  Monsieur  Domingo  is  celebrated  as  a  toper. 
Whether  the  change  to  Sa'mingo  was  h  blunder  of  Silence  in  his  cups,  or  was 
a  real  contraction  of  San  Domingo^  is  uncertain.  Why  St  Dominick  shouM 
be  the  patron  of  topers  does  not  appear. 
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FaL  Tis  so. 

SiL  Is't  80  ?     Why,  then  say  an  old  man  can  do  somewhati 

Re-enter  Davt. 

Davy,  An't  please  your  worship,  there's  one  Pistol  oonoe 
fix)m  the  Court  with  news. 

FaL  From  the  Court !  let  him  come  in.  — 

Enter  Pistol. 

How  now,  Pistol ! 

PisL  Sir  John,  Grod  save  you ! 

FaL  What  win  J  blew  you  hither,  Pistol  ? 

PisL  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good.  Sweot 
Knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  realm. 

SiL  By'r  Lady,  I  think  'a  be,  but  goodmau  Puff  of  Bar- 
son.' 

PisL  Puffl 
Puff  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base !  — 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol  and  thy  friend, 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys. 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

FaL  I  pr*ythee,  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  tJui 
world. 

PisL  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base  I 
I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys. 

Fal.  O,  base  Assyrian  Knight,  what  is  thy  news  ? 
Let  King  Cophetua  know  the  ti-uth  thereof. 

SiL  [Sings.]  And  Robin  Hood^  ScarleL  and  John, 

PisL  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  ? 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

ShaL  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breeding. 

Pist.  Wliy,  then,  lament  therefore. 

Shal.  Give  me  pardon,  sir:  —  If,  sir,  you  come  wiih  news 
from  the  Court,  I  take  it  there's  but  two  ways,  —  either  to  utter 
them,  or  to  conceal  them.  I  am,  sir,  under  the  King  in  some 
authority. 

PisL  Under  which  king,  Besonian  ?  ^°  speak,  or  die. 

9  Bargton  is  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  lying  between  Coventry  and 
Solyhull. 

w  Besonian.  according  to  Florio  a  bisognoy  is  '*  a  new  levied  souldier,  such 
as  comes  needy  to  the  wars."  Cotgrave,  in  biwngnej  i^ays  "a  filthie  knave, 
or  clowne,  a  raskall,  a  bi^mian^  base  humoured  scoundrel  "  Its  original  senM 
is  a  beggar,  a  needy  person;  it  is  otlen  met  with  very  differently  spelt  in  thi 
old  comedies. 
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ShaL  Under  King  Harry. 

Fist.  Harry  the  Fourth  ?  or  Fifth  ? 

ShaL  Harry  the  Fourth. 

PtsL  A  foutra  for  thine  office !  — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  King ; 
Harry  the  Fifth's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth : 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this ;  and  fig  me,"  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 

FaL  What,  is  the  old  King  dead  ? 

Fist.  As  nail  in  door :  ^^  the  things  I  speak  are  just. 

Fal.  Away,  Bardolph  !  saddle  my  horse.  —  Master  Robert 
SLallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the  land,  'tis  thine.  -^ 
Pistol,  I  will  double-charge  thee  with  dignities. 

Bard.  O,  joyful  day  !  —  I  would  not  tike  a  knighthood  for 
my  fortune. 

Fist.  What,  I  do  bring  good  news  ? 

^al.  Carry  Master  Silence  to  bed.  —  Master  Shallow,  my 
Lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt ;  I  am  Fortune's  steward. 
GJefc  on  thy  boots :  we'll  ride  all  night.  —  O,  sweet  Pistol !  — 
Away,  Bardolph.  [^Exit  Bard.]  —  Come,  Pistol,  utter  more 
to  me ;  and,  withal,  devise  something  to  do  thyself  good.  — 
Boot,  boot.  Master  Shallow :  I  know  the  young  King  is  sick 
for  me.  Let  us  take  any  man's  horses ;  the  laws  of  England 
are  at  my  commandment.  Happy  are  they  that  have  been  my 
friends,  and  woe  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice ! 

Fist.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also ! 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  lied?  say  they  : 
Why,  here  it  is :  welcome  this  pleasant  day !  [^ExeunU 

Scene   IV.     London.     A  Street, 

Enter  Beadles,  dragging  in   Hostess  Quicklt  and   Doll 

Tearsheet. 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave ;  I  would  to  God  I  might  die, 
that  I  might  have  thee  hang'd :  thou  hast  drawn  my  shoulder 
out  of  joinL 

I  Btcui.  The  constables  have  deliver'd  her  over  to  me ;  and 
she  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough,  I  warrant  her.  There 
bath  been  a  man  or  two  lately  kill'd  about  her. 

II  An  expression  of  contempt  or  insult  by  putting  the  thumb  between  the 
fore  and  middle  linger,  and  fonning  a  coarse  representation  of  a  disease  to 
which  the  name  ofjficus  has  alwa^'s  been  given.  Pistol  seems  to  accompany 
the  phrase  with  an  appropriate  gesture-  In  explaiiiing  the  /ngns  dar  of  the 
Spaniards,  Minshew  says,  after  describing  it,  "  a  manner  as  they  use  in  Eng- 
land to  bore  the  nose  with  the  fnyer^  as  in  duagrace.*^ 

^  The  door  nail  is  the  nail  in  ancient  doors  on  which  the  knocker  strikes. 
It  18  therefore  used  as  a  comparison  for  one  who  has  fallen  under  such  A 
dflatli  as  reiterated  strokes  on  the  head  would  produce. 
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DoL  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,  you  lie«^  G)me  on :  Til  tell  thee 
what,  thou  tripe-visag'd  rascal. 

Host.  O  the  Lord,  that  Sir  John  were  come!  he  would 
make  this  a  bloody  day  to  somebody. 

1  Bead.  Come,  I  charge  you  both  go  with  me;  for  the 
man  is  dead  that  you  and  Pistol  beat  among  you. 

DoL  1*11  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  censer,'  I  wiH 
have  you  as  soundly  swing'd  for  this,  —  you  blue-bottle  rogue  !* 
you  filthy  famish'd  correctioner  I  if  you  be  not  swing'd,  I'll 
forswear  half-kirtles.^ 

1   Bead.  Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant,  come. 

Host.  O  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might! 
Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

Dol.  Come,  you  rogue,  come ;  bring  me  to  a  Justice. 

Host.  Ay,  come,  you  starv'd  bloodhound. 

Dol.  Goodman  Death  !  goodman  Bones ! 

Host.  Thou  atomy,  thou  !  * 

DoL  Come,  you  thin  thing ;  come,  you  rascal  I 

1  Bead.  Very  well.  [JSwiMfc 

Scene  V.    A  public  Place  near  Westminster  Abbey. 
Enter  three  Grooms^  strewing  Bushes. 

1  Groom.  More  rushes,  more  rushes ! 

2  Groom.  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 

3  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come  from  the 
coronation.     Despatch,  despatch!  \_Exeunt  Grooms. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  the 

Page. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me.  Master  Robert  Shallow ;  I  will 
make  the  King  do  you  grace :  I  will  leer  upon  him  as  'a 
comes  by  ;  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance  that  he  will  give 
me. 

Pist.  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  Knight 

Fal.  Come  here,  Pistol;  stand  behind  me.  —  [7b  Shal- 
low.] O,  if  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I 
would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  pound  I  borrowed  of  you. 
But  'tis  no  matter ;  this  poor  show  doth  better :  this  doth  in- 
fer the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him ;  — 

1  Nut-hook  was  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  bRiliff  or  constable.  Cleveland 
says  of  a  committee-man:  *'  He  is  the  devil's  ntd-hook;  the  sign  with  him  ii 
alwaj's  in  the  clutches  " 

3  Alluding,  probably,  to  the  cap  worn  by  the  Beadle;  the  official  cap. 

•  Beadles  usually  wore  a  blue  livery. 

4  A  hal/'kirtle  was  a  kind  of  apron  or  forepart  of  the  dress  of  a  womtf 

*  Atomy  is  a  Quicklyism  for  anatomy. 
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ShaL  It  doth  so. 

Fat,  —  it  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection,  — 

Shal,  It  doth  so. 

FaL  —  my  devotion ;  — 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

FaL  —  as  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night;  and  not  to 
deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience  to  shift 
me;  — 

Shed.  It  is  most  certain. 

Fed.  —  but  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and  sweating  with 
desire  to  see  him ;  thinking  of  nothing  else ;  putting  all  affairs 
else  in  oblivion,  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  done  but 
to  see  him. 

Pist.  'Tis  semper  idem.,  for  ahsqtie  hoc  nihil  est :  'tis  all  in 
every  part. 

Shal.  'Tis  so,  indeed. 

Fist.  My  Knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver,  and  make 
thee  rage.  Thy  doll,  and  Helen  of  tiiy  noble  thoughts,  is  in 
base  durance  and  contagious  prison;  hal'd  thither  by  most 
mechanical  and  dirty  hand:  Rouse  up  revenge  from  ebon 
den  with  fell  Alecto's  snake,  for*  Doll  is  in  :  Pistol  speaks 
nought  but  truth. 

FaL  1  will  deliver  her. 

[^Shouts  within,  and  the  Trumpets  sound* 

Fist.  There  roar'd  the  sea,  and  trumpet-clangor  sounds. 

Enter  the  King  and  his  Train  ;  the  Chief  Justice  among 

them. 

FaL  God  save  thy  Grace,  King  Hal !  my  royal  Hal ! 

Pist.  The  Heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most  royal  imp 
of  fame !  ^ 

Fed.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy ! 

King.  My  Lord  Chief  Justice,  speak  to  that  vain  man. 

Just.  Have  you   your  wits?    know   you   what    'tis    you 
speak? 

FaL  My  King !  my  Jove !     I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart  I 

King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man :  fall  to  thy  prayers ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  a^d  jester ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  surfeit-sweird,  so  old,  and  so  profane ; 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body,  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ; 

1  Imp  literally  means  a  ^raff,  scion,  or  shoot  of  a  tree ;  hence  formerly 
nsed  in  a  good  sense  for  offspring  or  child.  It  occurs  repeatedly  so  in  Th% 
FiurU  Queene.  How  it  came  to  be  used  only  for  a  wicKed  or  miscbievoua 
being,  a  child  of  the  Devil,  does  not  appear. 
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Leave  gormaudizing ;  know  the  grave  doth  gape 

For  thee  dirice  wider  than  for  ot£er  men. 

Rej)ly  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest : 

Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 

For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 

That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  self; 

So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 

Wlien  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 

Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots : 

Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death, — 

As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders,  — 

Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you. 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil ; 

And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves. 

We  will,  .according  to  your  strength  and  qualities, 

Give  you  advancement.^  —  Be't  your  charge,  my  lord, 

To  see  perform'd  the  tenour  of  our  word.  — 

Set  on.  [^JiJxeunt  the  King  and  his  TVmiii 

Fed,  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound. 

ShaL  Ay,  marry,  Sir  John ;  which  I  beseech  you  to  let  me 
have  home  with  me. 

FaL  That  can  hardly  be.  Master  Shallow.  Do  not  you 
grieve  at  this :  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private  to  him.  Look 
you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world.  Fear  not  your  advance- 
ment :  I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make  you  great 

Shed,  I  cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you  give  me  your 
doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw.  I  beseech  you,  good 
Sir  John,  let  me  have  five  hundred  of  my  thousand. 

Fed,  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this  that  you  hearf 
was  but  a  colour. 

Shed,  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in.  Sir  John. 

F(d,  Fear  no  colours :  go  with  me  to  dinner.  Come,  Lieu- 
tenant Pistol ;  —  come,  Bardolph.  —  I  shall  be  sent  for  soon  at 
tight.* 


2  The  R  'iiR's  treatment  of  his  old  raakesport,  when  he  has  no  longer  vst 
«se  or  Ume  for  his  delectations,  lias  been  censured  by  several  crirics.  In  m* 
erence  to  which  censure  .lohnson  rightly  observes, — "If  it  be  considered 
that  the  fat  knight  has  never  uttered  one  sentiment  of  ^enero«*ity,  and,  with 
all  his  powers  of  exciting  mirth,  he  has  nothiiu;  in  him  that  can  be  esteemed, 
DO  ^reat  pain  will  be  suffered  fVom  the  reflection  that  he  is  compelled  to  liv8 
honestly,  and  maintained  by  the  kin^,  with  a  promise  of  advancement  when 
he  shall  deserve  it'' 

8  Siton  at  U  a  phrase  used  sever  il  times  bv  the  Poet,  and  also  met  with 
in  other  writers  of  the  !ime.  The  renwn  of  it  has  not  been  very  clearly  aftee^ 
talned;  the  meaning  appears  to  be  merely  <u  twm  as,  or  abitut. 
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Jte-enter  Prince  John,  the  Chief  Justice,  Officers,  Sfc. 

Just.  Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet :  * 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Fed,  My  lord,  my  lord,  — 

Jttst,  I  cannot  now  speak :  I  will  hear  you  soon.  -^ 
Take  them  away. 

Pist.  Sifortuna  mi  tormerUa,  lo  sperare  mi  contenta, 

[Exeunt  Fal.,  Shal.,  Pjst.,  Bard.,  Page  and  Officers. 

John.  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  King's. 
He  hath  intent  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for ; 
But  all  are  banished  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world.* 

Just.  And  so  they  are. 

John,  The  King  hath  call'd  his  Parliament,  my  lord. 

Jtist,  He  hath. 

John.  I  will  lay  odds  that,  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  oiu*  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France :  I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  King. 
Comey  will  you  hence  ?  [^ExeunL 

Epilogue.     Spoken  by  a  Dancer. 

First  my  fear,  then  my  curtsy,  last  my  speech.  My  fear  is 
your  displeasure,  my  curtsy  my  duty,  and  my  speech  to  beg 
your  pardons.  If  you  look  for  a  good  speech  now,  you  undo 
me :  for  what  I  have  to  say  is  of  mine  own  making ;  and  what 
indeed  I  should  say  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own  marring. 
But  to  the  purpose,  and  so  to  the  venture.  —  Be  it  known  to 
you,  (as  it  is  very  well,)  I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of  a  dis- 
pleasing play,  to  pray  your  patience  for  it,  and  to  promise  you 
a  better.  I  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this ;  which  if, 
like  an  ill  venture,  it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break,  and  you, 
my  gentle  creditors,  lose.  Here  I  promised  you  I  would  be, 
and  here  I  commit  my  body  to  yoiu*  mercies :  bate  me  some, 
and  I  will  pay  you  some ;  and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise 
you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will  you 
command  me  to  use  my  legs  ?  and  yet  that  were  but  light  pay- 
ment, to  dance  out  of  your  debt.  But  a  good  conscience  will 
make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  will  I.     All  the  gentle- 

*  The  Fleet  was  one  of  the  old  priaon<«  in  London     Probrtbly  its  original 

{mrpo<e  was  tor  the  accommodation  of  naughty  sailors,  hence  its  name;  but 
t  came  to  be  used  for  other  classes  of  offenders. 

*  Oonvenntion  in  Shakespeare's  time  had  the  general  meaning  of  man^ 
men  or  behavumr. 
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women  here  have  forgiven  me :  if  the  gentlemen  will  noutheD 
the  gentlemen  do  not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen ;  which  mi 
never  seen  before  in  such  an  assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not  too  mndi 
doy'd  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  continiie  the 
story,  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with  fiur 
Catharine  of  France :  where,  for  any  thing  I  know,  Falstaff 
shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  'a  be  kill'd  with  your  hanl 
opinions;*  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the 
man.  My  tongue  is  weary ;  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  hul 
you  good  night ;  and  so  kneel  down  before  you ;  —  but,  indeed, 
to  pray  for  the  Queen.' 

*  Mr.  White  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  epiloi^ne  was  not  written  bf 
Shakespeare ;  and,  sure  enough,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  the  risHht  Shak»> 
sperian  taste.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  promise  touching  Falstsiff,  ibr  som 
cause  or  other,  was  not  carried  out:  Sir  John  does  not  once  appesr  hi  tbt 
play  of  King  Henry  V.  The  Poet  probably  judged,  as  indeed  he  well  might, 
that  KRlstaif  *s  dramatic  office  and  mission  were  fairly  at  an  end  when  hii 
connection  with  Prince  Henry  was  broken  off;  the  purpose  of  f^e  cbaracttf 
being  to  explain  the  Princess  wild  and  riotous  courses.  -^  The  originril  ploi 
was  t(i  include  King  Henry  V.  in  this  volume;  but  it  was  foonilthat  M 
could  not  be  done  without  making  the  volume  too  thick. 

7  Most  of  the  ancient  interludes  conclude  with  a  prayer  for  the  Kbig  « 
Qneen.  Hence,  perliaps,  the  Viioamt  Rex  et  Regina^  at  the  bottom  of  nota 
English  play  bills. 


INTBODUCTION  TO  JULIUS  CJSSAR 


THIS  tragedy  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  with  th€ 
text  in  so  clear  and  sound  a  state,  that  editors  have  but  little 
trouble  about  it,  most  of  the  errors  being  easily  corrected.  The  date 
of  the  writing  has  been  variously  argued  ;  some  placing  the  work  in  the 
middle  period  of  the  author's  labours,  others  among  tlie  latest.  I  was 
Hiilly  satisfied  long  ago,  from  the  style  alone,  that  it  belonged  with  the 
former.  But,  as  no  clear  contemporary  notice  or  allusion  had  been 
produced,  the  question  could  not  be  determined.  It  is  now  pretty 
certain,  however,  that  the  play  was  written  as  early  as  1601,  Mr.  Hal- 
Uwell  liavmg  lately  produced  the  following  from  Weever's  Mirror  of 
Martyrs,  which  was  printed  tliat  year : 

'*  The  many-hea(le<l  multitude  were  drawn 
By  Brutus*  speech,  that  Csesar  was  ambitious: 
When  eloquent  Mark  Antony  had  shown 
His  virtues,  who  but  Brutus  then  was  vicious  ?  " 

As  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  that  could  have  suggested  this,  we 
can  only  ascribe  it  to  some  acquaintance  with  the  play  :  so  that  the 
passage  may  be  justly  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  question. 

The  historical  matter  of  this  play  was  taken  from  the  Lives  of  Julius 
Ccesar,  of  Bnitus,  and  0/  Antoni/,  as  set  forth  in  Sir  Thomas  North's 
translation  of  Plutarch,  first  published  in  1579.  In  nearly  all  the 
leading  incidents  the  charming  old  Greek  is  minutely  followed,  though 
in  divers  cases  those  incidents  are  worked  out  with  surpassing  fertil- 
ity of  invention  and  art.  Any  abstract  of  the  Plutarchian  matter 
may  well  be  spared,  since  it  would  be  little  else  than  a  repetition,  in 
prose,  of  what  the  drama  gives  in  a  much  better  shape.  On  the  15th 
of  February,  B.  C.  44,  the  feast  of  Lupercalia  was  held,  when  the 
crown  was  ofiered  to  Caesar  by  Antony.  On  the  15th  of  March  foU 
lowing,  Caesar  was  slain.  In  November,  B.  C.  43,  the  Triumvirs, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  met  on  a  small  island  near  Bononia, 
and  there  made  up  their  bloody  proscription.  The  overthrow  of  Bru- 
tus  and  Cassius,  near  Philippi,  took  place  in  the  Fall  of  the  next  year. 
So  that  the  events  of  the  drama  cover  a  period  of  something  over  two 
years  and  a  half. 

Several  critics  of  high  judgment  have  found  fault  with  the  naming 
of  this  play,  on  the  ground  that  Brutus,  and  not  Caesar,  is  the  hero 
of  it.  It  is  indeed  true  that  Brutus  is  the  hero ;  nevertheless  the  play 
is,  I  think,  rightly  named,  inasmuch  as  Caesar  is  not  only  the  subject 
but  also  the  governing  power  throughout.  He  is  the  centre  and 
ipring-head  of  the  entire  action,  giving  law  and  shape  to  all  that  is 
Mid  and  done.  This  is  manifestly  true  in  what  occurs  before  his 
death  ;  and  it  is  true  in  a  still  deeper  sense  afterwards,  since  his  genius 
then  becomes  the  Nemesis  or  retributive  Providence,  presiding  over 
the  whole  course  of  the  drama.  Accordingly,  the  key-note  of  the 
play  is  rightly  given  by  Brutus  near  the  close  : 

**  0,  Julius  CsBsar,  thou  art  mighty  yet  I 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails." 

The  characterization  is,  I  confess,  in  some  parts  not  a  little  per- 
^ezing  to  me.  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  as  to  the  temper  of  mind  in 
which  the  Poet  conceived  some  of  the  persons,  or  why  he  should  have 
given  them  tiie  aspect  they  wear  in  the  play.  For  instance,  Cassar  is 
ttr  from  being  himself  in  these  scenes    hardly  one  of  the  speeches 
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put  into  his  mouth  can  tie  regarded  as  historically  characteristic ;  tdc 
mp  all  of  tlieni  tn^rether,  they  are  little  short  of  a  downrinrht  caricature. 
As  here  represented,  he  is  indeed  little  better  than  a  grand,  strutting 
piece  of  pufT-paste ;  and  when  lie  speaks,  it  is  very  much  in  the  style 
of  a  gUirious   vapourer  and  braggart,  full  of  lotty   airs  and  mock 
tliunder ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  of  the 
man.  whose  character,  even  in  his  ffiults,  was  as  compact  and  solid  ii 
ailamant,  and  at  the  same  time  as  limber  and  ductile  as  the  finest 
gold.     Yet  we  have  ample  pnK>f  that  the  Poet  understood  "  the  nligh^ 
iest  Julius  "  thoroughly.     He  has  many  allusions  to  him  scattm 
through  his  plays,  all  going  to  show  that  he  regarded  him  as,  whit 
Merivale  pronounces  him.  "  the  greatest  name  in  history."    And  in> 
iee«l  it  is  clear  from  this  play  itself,  that  the  Poet's  course  did  not 
proceed  at  all  from  ignorance  or  misconception  of  the  man.    For  it  ii 
remarkable  that  though  Ca^ar  delivers  himself  so  out  of  character, 
yet  others,  both  foes  and  friends,  deliver  him  much  nearer  the  truth; 
•o  that,  while  we  see  almost  nothing  of  him  directly,  we  nevertheleM 
get,  uiHm  the  whole,  a  pretty  just  reflection  of  him.     Especially,  in 
the  marvellous  speeches  of  Antony,  and  in  the  later  events  of  the 
drama,  both  his  inward  greatness  and  his  right  of  mastership  OTer 
the  Koiiian  world  are  fully  vindicated.     For  in  the  play,  as  m  histoiT, 
Ca?sar*s  bUxMl  just  conion'ts  the  empire  which  the  conspirators  thought 
to  prevent.     He  proves  indeed  far  n)ightier  in  death  than  in  life;  as 
if  his  spirit  were  become  at  once  the  guardian  angel  of  his  cause,  and 
an  avenging  angel  to  his  foes.    And  so  it  was  in  ikct.     For  nothinff 
did  so  much  to  set  the  i>eople  in  love  with  royalty,  both  name  ana 
thing,  as  the  reflection  that  their  beloved  Cs&sar,  thu  greatest  of  their 
national  heroes,  the  cniwn  and  consummation  of  Roman  genius  and 
manhoml.  had  been  murdered  for  aspiring  to  it. 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  perfectly  understood  the 
whole  height  and  compass  of  Cwsar's  vast  and  varied  cajiacity.    And 
I  sometimes  regret  that  he  did  not  render  him  as  he  evidently  saw 
him,  inasmuch  as  he  alone,  perhaps,  of  all  the  men  who  ever  wrote, 
could  have  given  an  adequate  expression  of  that  colossal  man.    And 
this  seeming  contradiction  between  Caesar  as  known  and  Cffisarai 
rendered  by  him,  is  what,  more  than  anything  else  in  the  drama,  pe^ 
plexes  ine      But  there  is,  I  think,  a  very  reflned,  subtle,  and  peculiar 
ininy  i^rvading  this,  more  than  any  other  of  the  Poet's  plays;  not 
intended  as  sucli,  indeed,  by  the  s{)eakers.  but  a  sort  of  historic  irony  — 
the  irony  of  Proviilence,  so  to  speak,  or,  if  you  please,  of  fate;  much 
the  same  as  is  implied  in  the  proverb,  '*  A  haughty  spirit  goes  before 
a  tall/*    This  irony  cn>ps  out  in  many  places.     Thus  we  have  Cesar 
most  blown  with  self-importance  and  godding  it  in  the  loftiest  style 
when  the  daggers  of  the  assassins  are  on  the  very  point  of  leaping  at 
him.     So  too,  all  along,  we  And  Brutus  most  confldent  in  those  very 
things  where  he  is  most  at  tiiult.  or  acting  like  a  man  '*  most  igntaaiit 
of  what  he's   most  assnr'd;"  as  when  he  says  that  Antony  *'cao 
do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm  when  Caesar's  head  is  ofl*."     This,  to 
l)e  sure,  is  not  meant  ironically  by  him ;  but  it  is  turned  into  inuiy 
by  the  tact  that  Antony  s(M)n  tears  the  cause  of  the  conspirators  all  to 
pieces  with   his  tongue.     So,  again,  of  the  passage  where  Cassioi 
mockingly  gods  Caesar:  the  subsequent  course   of  events    has  the 
effect  of  inverting  his  mockery  against  himself ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  You  have  made  fine  work  with  your  ridding  the  world  of  great 
CsBsar :  since  your  daggers  pricked  the  gas  out  of  him,  you  see  what 
a  grand  humbug  he  was !  " 

As  regards  the  historical  aspect  of  the  matter,  I  have  met  wit* 
Dothing  better  than  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Schmitz,  a  recent  historiaa 
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of  Borne.  "  The  death  of  Caesar,"  says  he,  "  was  an  irreparable  loss, 
not  only  to  the  Roman  people,  bat  to  tlie  whole  civilized  world ;  for 
the  Republic  was  utterly  ruined,  and  no  earthly  power  could  restore 
it.  Csesar's  death  involved  the  State  in  fresh  struggles  and  civil 
wars  for  many  a  year,  until  in  the  end  it  fell  again  (and  this  was  the 
bftst  that,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have  happened  to  it)  under 
the  supremacy  of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talent,  nor  the  will, 
iiur  the  power,  to  carry  out  all  the  beneficial  plans  which  bis  great- 
uncle  had  formed.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  murder  of  Caesar 
was  the  most  senseless  act  the  Romans  ever  committed.  Had  it 
been  possible  at  all  to  restore  the  Republic,  it  would  unavoidably 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  most  profligate  aristocracy  ;  vi  ho 
would  have  sought  nothing  but  their  own  aggrandizement ;  would 
have  demoralized  the  people. stiJl  more ;  and  would  have  established 
tlieir  own  greatness  upon  the  ruins  of  their  country.  It  is  only  nec- 
esaary  to  recollect  the  latter  years  of  the  Republic,  the  depravity  and 
corruption  of  the  ruling  classes,  the  scenes  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed which  constantly  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  render  it 
evident  to  every  one  that  peace  and  security  couhl  not  be  restored, 
except  by  the  strong  hand  of  a  sovereign ;  and  the  Roman  world 
would  have  been  fortunate  indeed,  if  it  had  submitted  to  the  mild 
and  beneficent  sway  of  Caesar." 

To  this  may  be  fitly  added  Meri vale's  summing-up  of  Caesar's  char- 
acter. "  While  other  illustrious  men  have  been  reputed  great  for 
ilieir  excellence  in  some  one  department  of  human  genius,  it  was  de- 
<dared  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity,  that  Caesar  was  excellent 
in  all.  lie  had  genius,  understanding,  memory,  taste,  reflection,  in- 
dustry, and  exa(*tnes8.  Ue  urns  great,  rei)eats  a  modern  writer,  in 
everif  thing  he  %mde.rtook;  as  a  captain,  a  stattsman,  a  lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an 
atator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  grnmmarian,  a  mathematician,  and  an  archi- 
tect. The  secret  of  his  manifold  excellence  was  discovered  by  Pliny 
in  the  unparalleled  energy  of  his  intellectual  powers,  which  he  could 
devote  without  distraction  to  several  objects  at  once,  or  rush  at  any 
moment  from  one  occupation  to  another  with  the  abruptness  and 
rapidity  of  lightning.  Caesar  could  be  writing  and  reading,  dictating 
an<l  listening,  all  at  the  same  time ;  he  was  wont  to  occupy  four 
amanuenses  at  once ;  and  had  been  known,  on  occasions,  to  employ 
as  many  as  seven  together.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  human  ability,  we  are  assured  that  in  all 
the  exercises  of  the  camp  his  vigour  and  skill  were  not  less  conspicu* 
OU8.  He  fought  at  the  most  perilous  moments  in  the  ranks  of  the 
■olfliers  ;  he  could  manage  his  charger  without  the  use  of  reins  ;  and 
he  8ave<l  his  life  at  Alexandria  by  his  address  in  the  art  of  swimming." 

From  all  which  it  may  well  be  thought  that  Caesar  was  too  great 
for  the  hero  of  a  drama,  since  his  greatness,  if  brought  forward  in 
full  measure,  would  leave  no  room  for  any  thing  else,  at  least  would 
preclude  any  proper  dramatic  balance  and  equipoise.  It  was  only  w 
a  sort  of  underlying  potency,  or  a  force  withdrawn  into  the  background 
that  his  presence  was  compatible  with  that  harmony  and  reciprocity 
pf  several  characters  which  a  well-ordered  drama  requires.  At  all 
events,  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  where  he  was,  such  figures  as  Brutus 
and  Cassius  could  never  be  very  considerable,  save  as  his  assassins. 
They  would  not  have  been  heard  of  in  our  day,  if  they  had  not 
'*  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world."  Now,  in  the  drama, 
whatever  there  was  in  Brutus  and  Cassius  that  was  noble,  and  there 
was  much  that  was  noble  in  them,  has  a  full  and  fair  showing;  and 
if  Caesar  is  sacrificed  to  them,  the  reason  may  be  that  there  was 
more  danger  of  doin|c  mjustice  to  them  than  to  him,  inasmuch  as 
CSiesar  co  3d  better  take  care  of  himself. 
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The  honestj  of  Bratus  and  the  abilitj  of  Cassias  are  very  strong 
features  in  the  drama.    The  latter  is  indeed  much  tlie  worse  man, 
but  much  tlie  better  conspirator.    Accordingly,  in  every  case  when 
Brutus  crosses  him,  Brutus  is  wrong,  and  he  is  right,  —  right,  that  is 
if  success  be  their  aim.     Cassius  judges,  and  riglitly,  I  think,  that 
tlie  end  should  give  law  to  the  means  ;  and  that  "  tlie  honorable  men 
whose  daggers  have  stabb*d  Cssar  "  should  not  be  liampered  much 
with  conscientious   scruples.     Still    Brutus  overawes   him   by  his 
moral  energy  and  elevation  of  character,  and  by  the  open-faced  recti* 
tude  and  purity  of  his  principles.    The  character  of  Brutus  is  indeed 
full  of  beauty  and  sweetness.     In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  is  upright, 
gentle,  and  pure ;  of  a  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  principle  that 
cannot  bosom  the  slightest  stain;   his  mind  enriched  and  fortified 
irith  the  best  extractions  of  philosof^y;.  a  man  adorned  with  all  the 
T.rtuea  which,  in  public  and  private,  at  home  and  in  the  circle  of 
friends,  win  respect  and  charm  the  heart.     Being  such  a  man,  of 
course  he  could  only  do  what  he  did  under  some  sort  of  delosloo. 
And  so  indeed  it  is.    Yet  tliis  very  delusion  serves,  apparently,  to  eo* 
noble  and  beautify  him,  as  it  takes  him  and  works  u|)oii  him  through 
his  virtues.     At  heart  he  is  a  real  patriot,  every  inch  of  him.    But 
his  patriotism,  besides   lieing  somewhat  hidelxmnd   with  Patridaii 
pride,  is  of  the  speculative  kind,  and  dwells,  where  his  whole  charao* 
ter  has  been  chietly  formed,  in  a  world  of  poetical  and  philosophies! 
ideals.   He  is  an  enthusiastic  student  of  books.    And  what  a  delightfhl, 
what  a  noble  creature,  his  Portia  is !     How  little  we  see  of  her,  yet 
how  complete  is  our  impression  of  her  character !     Well  might  the 
poet  Campbell  say,  —  "  For  the  picture  of  that  wedded  pair,  at  once 
august  and  tender,  human  nature  and  the  dignity  of  conjugal  faith 
are  indebted."    I  am  not  sure,  however,  but  the  boy  Lucius  is  the 
best  character  in  the  play.     So  loving  and  so  dutiful,  so  careful  for 
his  master  and  so  careless  of  himself,  he  is  indeed  a  mighty  dear 
little  fellow  !    Shakespeare's  great  soul  was  especially  at  home  with 
children. 

As  a  whole,  this  play  does  not,  to  my  mind,  stand  among  the  Poet'i 
masterpieces.     But  it  abounds   in   particular  scenes  and  passages 
fraught  with  the  highest  virtue  of  his  genius.    Among  these  may  be 
si)eciall3'  mentioned  the  second  scene  of  the  first  Act,  where  Cassiui 
lays  the  egg  of  the  conspiracy  in  Brutus'  mind,  warmed  with  such  a 
wrappage  of   instigation    as   to  assure  its   being   quickly   hatched. 
Also  the  first  scene  of  the  second  Act,  unfolding  the  birth  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  winding  up  with  the  interview,  so  charged  with  domestic 
glory,  of  Brutus  and   Portia.     The  oration   of  Antony  in   ('«sar'« 
funeral  is  such  an  interfusion  of  art  and  passion  as  realizes  the  very 
perfection  of  its  kind.     Adapted  at  once  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
lowest  mind  and  the  delectation  of  the  higliest,  and   running  its  !«* 
Mios  into  the  very  quick  of  them  that  hear  it,  it  tells  with  terrible 
flee-  on  the  people;  and  when  it  is  done,  we  feel  that  Cicsur*s  blced- 
/r.g    vounds  are  mightier  than  ever   his   genius  and   fortune  were. 
The  quarrel  of  Bratus  and  Cassius  is  deservedly  celebrated.    Dr. 
Johnson   thought   it  "  somewhat  cold   and   unaTecting."     Coleridge 
thought  otherwise.     "  I  know,"  says  he,  "  of  no  part  of  Shahspeftr* 
that  more  impresses  on  me  the  belief  of  his  genius  being  superhuman, 
than  this  scene."     I  am  content  to  err  with  Coleridge  here,  if  it  be  an 
error.     But  there  is  nothing  in  the  play  tliat  seems  to  nie  touched 
more  divinely  than  the  brief  scene  of  Brutus  and  Ids  boy  IjUcIus,  in 
Act  iy.    The  gentle  and  loving  nature  of  Brutus  is  there  out  in  iti 
noblest  and  sweetest  transpiration. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


JULIUS  Gi»(AR. 

Marcus  AwTOMius,  j  ™,S?lS!;^ 

M.  iEMlL.  LKFIDU8,    J        *»*•'  ^"»- 

OKiKROfPUBLiUB,  PoPiLins  Lkna,  Sen- 
ators. 
Marcus  Brutus,     ^ 
Camius, 
Casca, 
Tbkbonius, 

LlOARIUS, 
DXCIUS  BRUTUSf 
MSTKLLUS  CiMBKR, 
CUIVA, 


Conspirators 
against  Caesar. 


Flavtus  and  Marullus,  Tribunes. 
Artemidorus,  a  Sophist  of  Cnidos. 
A  SooUisayer. 

Cinma,  a  Voet.    Another  Poet. 
LUCILIUS,  TlTIMUfl,  Merbala,  youDg 

CATOf    and   Yolummius,  Friends  to 

Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Varro,  Clitus,  Claudius,  Strato, 

Lucius,    Dardanius,    Servants    to 

Brutus. 
PiNDARUS,  Servant  to  Cassius 

Calpurnia,  Wife  to  Csesar. 
Portia,  Wife  to  Brutus. 


Senators,  Citisens,  Guards,  Attendants,  &c. 

BGINS,  daring  a  great  part  of  the  Play,  at  Rome ;  afterwards  at  Sardis ;  and  near 

Philippi. 


ACT  I.     Scene  I.     Borne.     A  Street. 

3nter  Flavius,  Marullus,  and  a  Throng  of  Citixens. 

Flav.  Hence  !  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home  I 
Is  this  a  holidily  ?    What !  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,^  you  ought  not  walk  ^ 
Upon  a  labouring-day  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession  ?  —  Speak,  what  trade  art  thou  ? 

1  CiU  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar,  Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rule  ? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ?  — 
You,  sir ;  what  trade  are  you  ? 

2  Git,  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but, 
as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar,  But  what  trade  art  thou  ?    Answer  me  directly.* 

1  Shakespeare  uses  certain  adjectives  in  the  singular  with  the  sense  of 
the  plural  noun;  as  mechanical  here  for  mechanics.    So,  in  Hamlet^  ii.  2; 
**  'Twa«  caviare  to  the  generaiy    The  sense  in  the  text  is,  *'  Know  you  not 
(hat,  btin^  mechanics,  you  ought  not,"  &c. 

3  In  infinitive  verbs  the  Poet  sometimes  omits  the  to.  where  the  verse  so 
carries  it.  'J'hus,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venicey  i.  8:  "  Whose  own  hard  deal- 
ing teache$  them  suspect  the  thoughts  of  others." 

*  Cobbler^  it  seems,  was  used  of  a  coarse  workman,  or  a  botcherj  in  any 
mechanical  trade.  So  that  the  Cobbler's  answer  does  not  give  )fae  luforma- 
tioB  required. 
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2  Cit.  A  trade,  sir,  that  I  hope  I  may  use  with  a  safe  ood- 
Bcience ;  which  is  iudeecU  sir,  a  meuder  of  bad  soles. 

Mar.  Whut  trade,  thou  kiiave  ?  thou  uaughty  knave,  what 
tnwle? 

2  CiL  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with  me :  yet,  if 
you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you.^ 

Mar.  Whut  mean'st  tliou  by  that  ?  Mend  me,  thou  sancj 
fellow ! 

2  CiL  Wliy,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Fhw.  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

2  CiL  Truly,  sir,  all  that  J  live  by  is  with  the  awl :  I  med- 
dle with  no  tnulesman's  matters,  nor  women's  matters,  bat 
with  alL'  I  am  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes ;  when 
they  are  in  great  danger,  I  re-cover  them.  As  proper  men 
as  ever  trod  upon  neat's-leather  have  gone  upon  my  handy* 
work.' 

Flav,  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day  ? 
Wliy  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2  CiL  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get  myself  into 
more  work.  But  indeed,  sir,  we  make  holiday,  to  see  Caesar^ 
and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph. 

Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice  ?    What  conquest  brings  he  home? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things  1 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?     Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,'  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Uave  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 

4  Of  course  there  is  a  plav  upon  the  two  sense*)  of  out  here.  To  be  oiK 
wkh  a  man  is  to  be  at  odds  with  him;  to  be  out  at  the  toes  is  to  Dsed  a  mend- 
ing of  one's  shoes. 

•  The  ori^nal  reads,  "but  withal ;^^  which  modem  editions  ffeneially 
chnn^  into  voith  awl.  In  Sh:ikespeiire*8  quibbles,  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell 
which  word  shouhl  be  used ;  and,  as  they  were  meant  rather  for  the  ear  than 
the  eye,  it  makes  little  difference. 

•  Pritptr  is  commonly  used  by  Shakespeare  for  handsome  or  goodly.    See 

Ea^e  194,  note  5.  So  in  JItbrewg  xi.  23,  it  is  Siiid  that  the  parents  or  Moces 
id  him  *'  because  they  ssiw  he  wa»  a  proF)€r  child."  —  Neat  was  applied  to 
all  ca'tle  of  the  bovine  ^enus,  such  as  bulls,  cows,  and  oxen.  So,  io  Tht 
Winter's  Tale,  i.  2:  "  1  he  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf,  are  all  call'd 
neat.'' 

7  What  is  called  the  nominative  independent:  ^'Tour  infiintB  ftetnf  hi 
four  anna.** 
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Tliat  Tyber  trembled  underneath  Ker  banki)* 

To  hear  the  replication  of  your  soundd' 

Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ?  i 

And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 

And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 

That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ?  • 

Be  gone ! 

Kun  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 

That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude.^® 

Flav,  Go,  go,  good  countrymen ;  and,  for  this  iaxLltf 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort ; 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all.  —     \  Exeunt  Oiiizens 
See,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov'd  1 " 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 
This  way  will  L     Disrobe  the  images. 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremony.^* 

Mar,  May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal." 

8  The  Tyber  being  always  personified  as  a  god,  the  feminine  gender  u 
here,  strictly  speaking,  improper.  Milton  says:  "  The  river  of  bliss  rolls  o'er 
Elysiaii  fl->wers  her  amber  streams."  But  he  is  speaking  of  the  water,  and 
not  of  its  presid  ng  power  or  genius.  Drayton  describe-*  the  presiding  powers 
of  the  rivers  of  England  as  females;  Spenser  more  classically  represents 
them  as  males. 

^  The  reference  is  to  the  great  battle  of  Munda,  in  Spain,  which  took 
plHce  in  the  Fall  of  the  pre/eding  year.  Caesar  was  now  celebrating  his 
fifth  triumph,  which  was  in  honour  of  his  final  victory  over  the  Ponipeian 
faction.  Cnacus  and  Sextus,  the  two  sons  of  Pompey  the  Great,  were  leaders 
in  that  battle,  and  Cnaeus  perished  —  Floioers,  m  the  preceding  line,  is  a 
dissyllable.  The  Poet  uses  this,  and  also  various  other  words  of  like  fonn, 
pmoer,  dotjoer^  baioer^  &c.,  as  one  or  two  syllables  indifferently,  to  suit  his 
verse. 

^0  It  is  evident  from  the  opening  scene,  that  Shakespeare,  even  in  dealing 
with  chissical  subjects,  laughed  at  the  classic  fear  of  putting  the  ludicrous 
uid  sublime  into  juxtapo^^ition.  After  the  low  and  farcical  jests  of  the  saucy 
ccbbler,  the  eloquence  of  Marullus  "springs  upwards  like  a  pyramid  of  tire." 
—  Cam^jbell. 

n  Whe'r  is  occasionally  used  by  the  Poet  as  a  contraction  of  uhether. 
The  idea  is,  that  even  such  stupid  souls  ns  these  have  yet  the  grace  tD  be 
msbnmed  of  their  conduct. 

12  These  images  were  the  busts  and  statues  of  Cfesar,  ceremoniously 
decked  with  scarfs  and  badges  in  honour  of  his  triumph. 

18  This  festival,  held  in  honour  of  Lupercus,  the  Roman  Pan,  fell  on  the 
15th  of  February,  which  month  was  so  named  from  Febfvus,  a  surname  of 
the  god.  Lupercus  was,  primarilv,  the  god  of  the  shepherds,  said  to  have 
been  so  called  because  he  kept  ofif*  the  wolves.  His  wife  Luperca  was  the 
deified  she-wolf  that  suckled  Romulus.  The  festival,  in  its  original  idea, 
was  meant  for  religious  expiation  and  purification,  February  being  at  thai 
time  the  last  month  of  the  year. 
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Flav.  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Gesar's  trophies.^^     Fll  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets : 
So  do  you  too,  where  yon  perceive  them  thick. 
The8e  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Csesar^s  wing, 
Will  make  him  ily  an  onlinary  pitch ; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  ke<^p  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.  [EaumlU 

Scene  JI.    The  Same,    A  Public  Place. 

Enter^  in  Procession  with  Music^  CiesAR ;  Antont,  for  ik» 
Course;  Calpurnia,  Portia,  Decius,  Cicero,  Brutus, 
Cassius,  and  Casca  ;  a  great  Crowd  foUamng,  amotui 
them  a  Soothsayer, 

CcBS,  Calpuniia, — 

Casca.  Peace,  ho !  Caesar  speaks.  [ibftinc  eeaut 

CcBs,  Calpuniia, — 

CaL  Here,  my  lord. 

CcBs.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way, 
When  he  doth  nui  his  course.*  —  Antonius,  — 

Ani,  Ciesar,  my  lonl  ? 

Cces,  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calpumia ;  for  our  elders  say. 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  sterile  curse.* 

AtU*  I  shall  remember : 

When  Caesar  says  Do  thisy  it  is  perform'cL 

CcBs.  Set  on ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out  [iftfite. 

Sooth,  Caesar! 

C<Bs.  Ha !  who  calls  ? 

Ca^ca,  Bid  every  noise  be  still.  —  Peace  yet  again  I 

Cces,  Who  is  It  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me  r 

M  **C8efiar*8  trophies**  are  the  scarfs  and  badges  mentioned  in  note  18;  ai 

Spears  in  the  next  scene,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Tribunes  **are  pat  to 
ence  for  pulling  scirfs  off  Ciesar's  imajjes." 
1  Marcus  Antonius  was  at  this  time  Consul,  as  Ceesar  himself  also  wis. 
Each  Roman  gtn*  had  its  own  priesthood,  and  also  its  peculiar  relifnousritcik 
The  flaniens,  or  priests,  of  the  Julian  g«'ns  (so  named  tb>m  lulus  the  son  of 
^ncas)  had  lately  been  advanced  to  the  same  rank  with  those  of  the  god 
Lupercus;  ami  Antony  was  at  this  time  at  their  head.  It  whs  prob:(blf  as 
chief  flamen  of  the  Julian  house  that  he  olKciated  on  this  occasion  in  **tho 
holy  course." 

'^  It  was  an  old  custom  at  these  festivals  for  the  flamens,  all  naked  except 
a  girdle  about  the  loins,  to  run  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  waving  in  tbo 
hand  a  thong  of  go>it*8  hide,  and  striking  with  it  such  women  as  uflered 
themselves  ror  the  blow,  In  the  belief  that  this  would  prevent  or  a^ert  *tht 
•terile  cursa." 
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I  iiear  a  tongae,  shriller  than  all  the  music, 
Cry  Ccesar  !     Speak ;  Cfesar  is  tum'd  to  hear. 
'    Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

C€B8.  What  man  is  that? 

^ru.  A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  IVIareh.* 

Cos,  Set  him  before  me ;  let  me  see  his  face. 

Cass.  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng ;  look  upon  Cassar. 

Cas.  What  say'st  thou  to  me  now  ?  speak  once  again 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cos.  He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him :  —  Pass. 

ISenribt.     Exeunt  all  hut  Brutus  and  Cassios. 

Cass.  Will  you  go  see  tlie  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bra.  Not  I. 
•  Cass.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
I'll  leave  you. 

Cass.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness 
And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have :  * 
Tou  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiv'd :  if  I  have  veH*d  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.    Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference, 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd, 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one,) 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect,* 

S  Colerid<re  hfls  a  remark  on  this  line,  which,  whether  true  to  the  subject 
or  not,  is  veiy  characteristic  of  the  writer:  **  If  my  ear  does  not  deceive  tea, 
the  metre  of  this  line  was  meant  to  express  that  sort  of  mild  philosophic  con- 
temut,  chHracterisin^  Brutus  even  in  his  first  casual  speech/*  The  metric U 
analysis  of  the  line  ia,  an  Iamb,  two  Anape!«ts,  and  two  Iambs. 

^  The  demonstratives  thU^  that,  and  stich,  and  also  the  relatives  which, 
(km  and  a«,  had  not  become  fully  differentiated  in  the  Puet*s  time,  and  so 
were  often  used  interchangeably.  So,  a  little  later  in  this  scene:  **  Under 
Ihete  hard  conditions  ob  this  time  is  like  to  lay  upon  us."  See  pnge  224. 
note  20.  This  man,  Caius  Cassius  Longinus,  had  married  Junia,  a  sister  or 
Brutus.  Both  had  lately  stood  for  the  chief  Praetorship  of  the  city,  Hhd 
Brutus,  through  CsBsar^s  favour,  had  won  it;  though  Cassius  was  at  the  same 
time  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  Praetors  or  judges  of  the  city.  This  is  said  to 
bive  produced  a  coldness  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  so  that  they  did  not 
speak  to  each  other,  till  this  extraordinary  flight  of  patriotism  brought  them 
together. 

*  Conatrue  is,  I  belisve,  always  used  by  Shakespeare  with  the  first  s^flla* 
Me  long. 
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Than  I  hat  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war. 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cass.  Tlien,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your  paanoB; 
By  means  whereof*  tliis  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  goo<l  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  ? 

J3ru.  No,  Cassius ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself 
But  by  reflection  from  some  oUier  thing.^ 

Cass.  'Tis  just: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirror  as  will  turd 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye, 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heaid. 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome,*  — 
Except  immortal  Ciesar  I  —  s})eaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Brti,  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  CassiiB^ 
Tliat  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ?  ^ 

Cass,  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepar'd  to  bear: 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass. 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yetp  know  not  ofc 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me,^"  gentle  Brutus : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  onlinary  oaths  my  love  " 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  tliem  hard. 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself,  in  banqueting. 
To  all  the  rout,^  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourish  and  ShwL 

<  Menru  wan  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  cause  or  reaum,     Wkertff 
rtfers  to  the  preceding  clause. 

7  By  an  imap:e  or  **  shadow  *'  reflected  from  a  mirror,  or  from  wa*.er,  or 
■ome  polisht'd  surface. 

8  Respect  is  very  ofYen  used  by  the  Poet  for  condderatton.  See  |>age  101} 
note  16.  —  The  parenthetical  clause,  **  except  immortal  Caesar,**  is  veiy  eia- 
phatic,  and  inteosely  ironical. 

9  Brutus  likeH  to  hear  Cassius  talk  in  that  strain,  and  here  moves  him  to 
go  on,  and  amplify  the  matter. 

1®  On  and  of  were  used  indifferently  in  snch  cases. 

11  To  stale  is  to  make  common^  to  prostitute.  The  word  is  often  used  ill 
that  sense. 

^  The  order,  according  to  the  sense,  is,  "  if  you  know  that,  in  banquet- 
-Jig,  i  pntfess  myself  to  all  the  rout  "  —  To  make  his  flattery  work  the  bet- 
ter, Cassius  here  assures  the  "gentle  Krutus**  that  he  scorns  to  flatter,  ihit 
Im  never  speaks  any  thing  but  austere  truth,  and  that  he  is  extremely  aeloct 
in  his  friendships. 
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Bru.  What  means  this  shouting  ?    I  do  fear  the  people 
Choose  Caesar  for  their  king. 

Ccas.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassius ;  yet  I  love  him  welL 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently ; 
For  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  T  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death." 

Casi.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
lliink  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
[had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
[n  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  boUi 
Endure  the  Winter's  cold  as  well  as  he : 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?    Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow :  so  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy  ;^^ 
But,  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed,  *• 
Caesar  cried.  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink! 
I,  AS  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 

IS  There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  here;  thongh  I  am  not  clear 
whether  it  be  the  Poet*8  or  the  speaker's.  Brutus  has  Just  said  that  he  **  will 
look  on  both  indifferently^'^  Hnd  lie  now  says  a  thing  n<*t  consistent  with  that. 
Wat  burton  wouM  read  d&ith  instead  of  bikh\  which  would  remove  the  inco- 
herence. But  probably  Brutus*  thought  changes  somewhat  while  he  is  in 
the  act  of  expressing  it.  For  he  does  not  seem  to  have  a  very  firm  mental 
grip:  his  bead  is  none  of  the  clearest  This  is  not  the  only  instance  where 
the  latter  end  of  his  thought  seem!«  to  forget  the  beorinning. 

^4  This  mode  of  speech  was  not  uncommon-  Tht^  sense  is,  "with  con- 
tendinf^  or  controverting  hearts.*'  For  in^itances  of  similar  expression  see 
pige  129,  note  8. 

^  The  verb  amre,  in  its  active  sense,  according  to  its  etymoIo(;y  waA 
fomv'rijr  used  for  to  approach,  or  come  ntar. 
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The  old  Anchieea  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  'I^ber 

Did  I  the  tired  Caesar :  and  this  man 

Ih  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  bodj, 

If  Qesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

lie  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain  ;^* 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake :  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake: 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ;  *'' 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 

Did  lose  his  lustre.     I  did  hear  him  groan : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas,  it  cried,  Give  me  some  dritik,  Titinius^ 

As  a  sick  girl.  —  Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should  " 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  \_ShovL    Fhmttk 

Bru,  Another  general  shout  I 
I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  CaBsar. 

Cass.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  worid* 
Like  a  Colossus ;  '*  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

^8  Csesar  had  three  several  campaisnis  ii)  Spain  at  different  periods  of  Ui 
life,  and  it  does  not  appeHr  which  of  them  i<<  here  referred  to.  He  was  soin*- 
what  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  especially  in  his  later  3'ears,  as  NHpoleon  slso  ii 
said  to  have  been.  Fever  was  used  for  ncknest^  generHlly,  and  not  merely 
for  what  we  call  a  fever. 

17  The  iniaf^e,  verv  bold,  somewhat  forced,  and  not  altogether  hnppy  is 
th)«t  of  a  cowardly  soldier  running  away  fr>m  his  flag.  —  In  *Mid  lose  his 
lustre,"  his  is  used  for  ils^  the  latter  not  being  then  an  accepted  word.  Ses 
page  103,  note  24. 

i8  Temper  is  here  used  nearly  in  the  sense  of  constituthm  or  temperamrHt. 
This  mighty  man,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  his  fiery  energy  and  lightning* 
like  swiftness  of  thought  and  act,  wxs  of  a  rather  fra<!:ile  make,  with  an  Sir 
most  f«  ininine  delicacy  of  texture.  Cicero,  who  did  not  love  him  at  all.  il 
one  of  his  Letters  applies  to  him  a  Greek  word,  the  same  that  is  used  for 
mlrncle  or  mmder  in  the  Neio  Testmnenl :  the  Knglish  of  the  passage  l»eingi 
**  This  miracle  (m«>nsterV)  is  h  thing  of  terrible  energy,  swiflnefit,  diligence.** 

w  Ob;<erve  the  force  of  narrow  here;  as  if  ('acsar  were  grown  so  enof. 
mously  big  that  even  the  world  seemed  a  little  thing  under  him.  Some  while 
before  this,  the  Senate  had  erected  a  bnmze  stitue  of  Caesar,  standing  on  a 

globe,  and  inscribed  to  "Caesar  the  Demigod;**  which  inscription,  however, 
aesar  had  erased.  —  The  original  Colossus  was  a  bronze  statue  a  kundired 
and  twenty  feet  high,  set  up  astride  a  part  of  the  hari>our  at  Khodes  to  thai 
Bhip<^  passed  '*  'nder  its  huge  legs  "  It  was  one  of  the  seven  wouden  cf  ths 
world. 
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Brutus  and  CcBsar :  What  should  be  iu  that  GtBsar  f 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy  ;  conjure  with  them, 
Bruttts  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Casar,^ 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  CaBsar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?    Age,  thou  art  sham'd ! 
Rome,  thoii  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  I         . 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood,^    I 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walls  encompassed  but  one  man  ?  ** 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O,  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say 
There  was  a  Brutus  once  *  that  would  have  brook'd 
Th'  eternal  Devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easUy  as  a  kmg ! 

.Rrtu  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  notliing  jealous ; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim :  ^ 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter ;  for  tliis  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you. 
Be  any  further  moved.     What  you  have  S2ud, 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear ;  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this :  ^ 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 

*  The  allusion  is  to  the  old  custom  of  muttering  certain  names,  suppoMKI 
to  have  in  them  "  the  might  of  magic  spells,"  in  raising  or  conjurm^  up 
tfurits-  — Brutus  and  Caesar  are  here  printed  in  Italic,  to  show  that  Cassias  it 
ra^rring  to  the  magical  power  of  the  names,  and  not  to  the  men. 

31  Bv  this  a  Roman  would  of  course  mean  Deucalion's  flood,  not  Noah*8.  ;    I 

^  T&e  original  has  walks  instead  of  walls.    In  the  next  line  there  is  a  \ 

play  upon  the  words  Home  and  rooniy  which  may  have  been  more  consonous 
m  tiie  I'oef  8  time  than  thev  are  now. 

^  Alluding  to  Lucius  .Junius  Brutus,  who  bore  a  leading  part  in  driving 
out  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  in  turning  the  Kingdom  into  a  liepublic.  After- 
wards, as  Co  isul.  he  condemned  his  own  sons  to  death  for  attempting  to  re- 
store the  Kingdom.  The  Maicus  Junius  'Jrutus  of  the  play  supposed  himself 
Id  be  lineally  descended  from  him.  His  mother,  Servilia,  also  derived  her 
Jneage  (Vom  Servilius  Ahala,  who  slew  Spurius  Mtelius  for  aspiring  to  roy- 
alty. Merivale  justly  remarks  that  "  the  name  of  Brutus  forced  its  possessor 
into  jyrominence  as  soon  us'royiilty  began  to  be  discussed.'* 

**  To  aim  is  to  guess.  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  1 :  *'  I  aim'd  so  near 
when  r  8uppo8*d  vou  lov'd"    Jealous  wa^  often  u«Ad  in  the  sense  of  ahubtfuL 

^  To  chew  is  literally  the  same  as  to  rwmnate     See  v^*^  ^^  ^"^^  ^* 
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Under  these  han)  oonditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lav  u|H>n  us. 

(\f  js.  I  am  glail  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  Bratii». 

Urn.  Ttie  g:uues  are  doue^  and  Ccesar  is  returning. 

Cass.  As  thev  |ihss  hy,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve; 
AihI  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeiled  worthy  note  to^ay. 

Re-tnier  C^sar  and  hit  Train. 

Bnu  I  will  do  sa  —  But,  look  you,  Cassius, 
llie  angry  s}K>t  doth  glow  on  Ca^sar*s  brow. 
And  all  tlie  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 
Calpumia*s  cheek  is  pale ;  and  Gcero 
Loi>ks  with  such  ferret  and  sucli  fiery  eyes  •• 
As  we  luive  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
l^ing  cn>ssM  in  conference  by  some  Senator. 

0««e.  C;isoa  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

(V*,  Antonius, — 

.4#i/.  Ca*sar? 

Ctrs.  IaH  lue  have  men  aliout  me  that  are  fiit; 
SKvk-hoa»U^!  nn^u  and  such  j\s  sleep  o'  nights : 
Yi>ntl  C^issius  h:is  a  loan  and  hungry  look ; 
lie  thinks  tiX>  much:  such  men  are  dangerous.*' 

AtkL  Vkwv  him  not,  Oesjir;  he's  not  dangerous; 
lie  is  a  nt>blo  Roman,  and  well  given.*'" 

i\r$,  'Would  he  wen*  fatter!  but  I  fear  him  not: 
Yet,  if  niv  name  wen*  liable  to  fejir, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
Si>  stx>n  :is  I  bat  s|vin*  Gissius.     He  reads  much ; 
He  is  a  gn*at  observer,  ami  he  looks 
Quito  tbmujrb  the  doi*<ls  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays. 
As  tbon  tUxit,  Antonv ;  be  boars  no  music :  * 
Seldom  Ih*  smiles :  and  smiles  in  snob  a  sort 
As  if  bo  nuvkM  himself,  and  scornM  bis  spirit 
That  0\>uKl  l>e  movM  to  smile  at  jiny  thing. 

«  Th«»  fr rrrt  is*  «  vorr  ferocious  little  animal  of  the  weattcl  kind,  noted 
Ihf  it*  fir»»-r«'<i  «\v»v*.  —  The  aujrry  .<i>ot  <m  C«?sar*8  brow,  Ca1purnia*8  pate 
ch«H»k»  and  i'icerJ>  s|M>utinjr  tirt»  fn»n  lus  eves  a-*  when  kindled  by  opposition 
in  \\\f*  Senate,  make  an  exoeeiiiui'lv  vivid  picture. 

'W  So  in  North's  PlMMrch,  l.i/r  of  Ju/ins  Owtr;  "  When  desar'a  frienda 
complained  unto  him  of  Antonitis  and  l)ola»»ella.  thnt  the.y  pretended  some 
mischief  towtinis  him.  h«'  answeretl  them,  *  As  for  those  fat  men,  and  smooth 
c\»mlH'd  heads,  I  nev«'r  nvkon  of  them;  but  these  pjile  visa|?e<f  and  ctrioi 
Wane  people,  I  teure  them  most:  menuini;  Hrutus  and  Cassius.*' 

••    WtU  jfivrn  is  trtll  tthf)fK<ttl. 

»  This  t'lote  of  Ca^siu-  naturallv  draws  to  him  what  is  said  of  '*th^ 
that  hath  no  music  in  hin\s«lf/*  in  The  Mfrchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
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Sucb  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf,^ 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

[ExevM  C^s^R  and  his  Train*     Casca  itayt* 

Casca.  You  pull*d  me  by  the  cloak:  would  you  spaik  «nth 
me? 

Bru.  Ay,  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to-day, 
lliat  Csesar  looks  so  sad. 

Cctsca,  Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not  ? 

Bru,  I  should  not,  then,  ask  Casca  what  had  chanc'd. 

Casca,  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offer'd  him;  and  being 
offer'd  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  thus ;  and 
then  the  people  fell  a-shoutiug. 

Bru,  What  was  the  second  noise  for  ? 

Casca,  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cass,  They  shouted  thrice :  what  was  the  last  cry  tor  ? 

Casca,  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru,  Was  the  crown  ofFer'd  him  thrice  ? 

Casca,  Ay,  marry,  was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice,  every 
time  gentler  than  other ;  and  at  every  putting-by  mine  honest 
neighbours  shouted. 

Cass,  Who  offered  him  the  crown  ? 

Casca,  Why,  Antony. 

Bru,  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  geutle  Casca. 

Casca,  I  can  as  well  be  hang'd,  as  tell  the  manner  of  it :  it 
was  mere  foolery ;  I  did  not  mark  it.  I  saw  ]VIark  Antony 
offer  him  a  crown ;  —  yet  'twas  not  a  crown  neither,  'twas  one 
of  these  coronets ;  —  and,  as  I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once :  but, 
for  all  that,  to  my  thinking,  he  would  fain  have  had  it.  Then 
he  offered  it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  by  again :  but,  to  my 
thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to  lay  his  fingers  off  it.  And 
then  ho  offered  it  the  third  time ;  he  put  it  the  third  time  by ; 
and  still,  as  he  refus'd  it,  the  rabblement  shouted,  and  clapp'd 
tLeir  chapp'd  hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps, 
and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  because  Caesar 
I'efiis'd  the  crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar ;  for  he 
Bwooned,  and  fell  down  at  it :  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  durst 
not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  receiving  the  bad 
air. 

Casi.  But,  soft !  I  pray  you.     What,  did  Caesar  swoon  ? 

*  This  is  oiie  of  the  little  touches  of  invention  that  so  often  impart  a  fact- 
Hke  vividneaa  to  the  Poet's  scenes. 
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CoMctL,  He  fell  down  in  the  marketrplace,  and  foam*d  at 
mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

BnA.  Tis  very  like ;  he  hath  the  felling-sickness. 

Cut.  No,  CsEsar  hath  it  not ;  hut  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  felling-sickness.^ 

Casca,  I  know  not  what  you  meun  by  that ;  but  I  am  sure 
Csesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and 
hiss  him,  according  as  he  pleas'd  and  displeas'd  them,  as  the^ 
use  to  do  the  players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

Bru.  What  said  he  wlien  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casc€u  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  perceiv'd  tlie 
oommon  herd  was  glad  he  refus'd  the  crown,  he  pluck'd  me 
0()e  his  doublet,  and  offerM  them  his  throat  to  cut :  an  I  had 
been  a  man  of  any  occupation,^  if  I  would  not  have  taken  him 
at  a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  Hell  among  the  rogues: — and 
BO  he  fell.  Wlien  he  came  to  himself  again  he  said,  if  he  had 
done  or  said  any  thing  amiss,  he  desir'd  their  worships  to 
tliink  it  was  his  iutirmity.'*  Three  or  four  wenche-s,  where  I 
stood,  cried,  Aloi^  good  soul!  and  forgave  him  with  all  theu 
hearts.  But  there's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them :  if  Csesft 
had  stabbVl  their  mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  less. 

Ih^i,  And,  after  that,  he  came  thus  sad  away  ? 

CivsciM.  Ay. 

Cass.  Did  Gcero  say  any  thing  ? 

Ciistiu  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cass,  To  what  ettect? 

Casca,  Xay,  an  I  toll  you  that,  FU  ne'er  look  you  i*  the  fee 
again :  but  those  that  understood  him  smil'd  at  one  anothei 
and  shook  their  hemls ;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  tt 
me.*^  1  could  tell  you  more  news  too :  Marullus  and  Fiavim 
for  pulling  scarfe  oil*  Oesiir's  images,  are  put  to  silence.  Fan 
you  well :  There  was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it 

Cass,  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca? 

^  Meanin&r  the  disease  of  **  standing  prostrate  **  before  Cssar.  FaBmg' 
mekneM  or  y (imn^-cti/  was  the  English  name  for  epilepsy  in  Shakespeare's 
time. 

^^  Men  of  tKyrupfition  art>  mechanics  or  artizans.  So,  in  Coriolanma,  \y.  6: 
**  You  have  made  }!Ood  work,  you  and  your  apron-men ;  3t>u  that  stood  so 
much  ui  on  the  voii^e  of  ovcMiHitum,  and  the  breath  of  garlic-eaters.** 

M  Tlus  is  historical,  and  is  thus  given  in  North's  Plutarch:  **  Thereu^n 
also  0)i*!«ar  rising  departed  home,  an<i,  tearing  open  his  dublet  coller,  making 
his  nei'ke  bare,  he  cried  tmt  aloud  to  his  friends,  that  his  throate  was  readie 
to  otVer  to  any  man  that  would  ctune  and  cut  it  Notwithstanding,  it  is  re- 
Tiorted  that  alterwanls,  to  excuse  his  folly,  lie  imputed  it  to  his  disease,  say- 
ing that  their  wits  are  not  perrit  which  have  this  di'^ease  of  the  falling  evillV* 

M  A  cliarming  invention.  Cii*ero  had  a  long,  sharp  tongue,  and  was 
mighty  fond  of  using  it ;  and  nothing  was  more  natural,  supposing  him  to 
have  i>wn  present,  ihaii  that  lie  should  snap  off  some  ketn  sententious  My- 
ings;  prudently  veiling  them  however  in  a  foreign  language  Arcm  all  bu! 
tbosu  wlio  might  safely  understand  them. 
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Casca.  No,  I  am  promisM  fortli. 

Cass,  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  miiid  hold,  .and  your 
dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cass.  Good ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so :  Farewell  both.  [^ExU  CasCa 

BrtL  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be !  ** 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

C*rss.  So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise, 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru,  And  so  it  is.     For  this  time  I  will  leave  you : 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cass.  I  will  do  so:  till  then,  think  of  the  world. — 

[^Exit  Bbutus. 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble ;  yet,  I  see. 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  dispos'd : '®  tlierefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes ; 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduc*d  ? 
Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard,^  but  he  loves  Brutus : 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  wei*e  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.*^     I  will  this  night, 

M  Blunt  here  means,  apparently,  dull  or  slow ;  alluding  to  the  **  tudy 
form  **  Casca  has  just  **  put  on  "  in  winding  so  long  about  the  matter  before 
coming  to  the  point. 

M  Wrought  from  what  it  is  disposal  to.  I  am  not  cleu  whether  Cassius 
here  refers  to  the  effect  of  his  own  talk,  or  to  that  of  Caesar's  treatment,  in 
warping  Brutus  from  his  natural  bent.  He  evidently  regards  Brutus  as  a 
noble  puttv-head,  and  goes  on  to  take  order  fur  moulding  him  accoidingiy. 

t7  To  Bear  me  hairi  is,  in  old  Knglisii,  to  have  a  gituige  against  me,  or  to 
think  Ul  of  me.  The  phrase  occurs  twice  afterwards  in  the  same  sence  in 
this  play. 

So  To  humour  a  man,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  is  to  turn  and  wind  and 
work  him.  by  playing  nn  his  passions.  There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  pas- 
sage, it  being  not  quite  clear  whether  the  last  he.  refers  to  Cassius  or  to 
Caesar.  Warburton  explains  it  thus:  **lf  I  were  Brutus,  and  Brutus  were 
Cassius,  he  should  not  cajole  me  as  I  do  him.*'  .lohnson's  explanation  runs 
thus:  *' Caesar  loves  Brutns;  but  if  Brutus  and  I  were  to  change  places,  his 
love  should  not  take  hold  of  my  affections,  so  a.s  to  make  me  forget  my 
principles."  [t  is  not  easy  to  say'whicn  of  these  is  the  better;  but  the  latter 
best  agrees  with  what  the  Poet  read  in  Plntarch's  Life  of  Bi-utus:  **  Brutus 
in  many  things  tasted  of  the  benefite  of  Ca!sar*s  favour  in  anv  thing  he  re- 
ouested.  Kor,  if  he  had  listed,  he  might  have  been  one  of  Csesars  chiefest 
niends,  and  of  greatest  authoritie  and  credite  about  him.  Howheit,  Cassius 
friends  did  disswade  him,  and  pra\ed  him  to  beware  of  Caesars  sweete  en- 
tioeiDBents  and  to  flie  his  tyranniciU  favors;  the  which  they  said  Cswax  ^^^ 
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lu  several  hands,*  in  at  his  window  throw,  * 

As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens, 

Writings  nil  tending  to  the  great  opinion 

That  liomu  holds  of  his  name ;  wherein  ohscurelj 

Ca;sar*s  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at: 

And,  after  this,  let  Cuesar  seat  him  sure ; 

For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure.^  [iUd 


ScKNB  III.     Tlie  same.    A  StreeL 

Thunder  and  Lightning.     Enter,  from  opposite  sides,  CasoAi 
with  his  Sword  drawn,  and  Cicero. 

Cic,  Good  even,  Casca:  brought  you  Caesar  home?^ 
Why  are  you  breathless  ?  and  why  stare  you  so  ? 

Casca.  Are  not  you  niovM,  when  all  the  sway  of  Earth 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  untinn  ?    O  Cicero ! 
I  have  seen  teni{)ests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
Til'  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  thi-eatening  clouds :  * 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  Heaven, 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction.* 

Cic.  Why,  sjiw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful  ?  * 

Casca.  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by  si^t) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  joined ;  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorch'd. 
Besi<les,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,) 
Against  tlie  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 

him,  cot  to  honour  his  vertue,  but  to  weaken  his  constant  minde,  firaming  il 
to  the  bent  of  his  bow." 

*♦  In  several  htnui-writings. 

^  We  will  cither  shake  him,  or  endure  worse  day»  in  suffering  tha  conse- 
qaenees  of  our  attempt.  —  The  Poet  makes  Cas^^ius  overflow  with  intense 
personal  spite  a^amst  Ciesar.  This  is  in  Hcvordanre  with  what  he  read  in 
PUuarck:  ^^Cassius,  being  a  choleric  man,  and  hating  Ciesar  privately 
mor3  than  he  did  the  tyranny  openly.  i>  censed  Brutun  against  him.  Itia 
also  reported  that  Brutus  could  evil  awny  with  ths  tyranny,  and  that  Cassins 
hated  the  tyrant/'     Of  course  tyranny  as  here  used  means  roynlty 

^  Did  you  attend ov  eacifrt  him  home?    This  use  of  brinp  was  common. 

s  So  tUj  or  ina:nnuch  a<  to  be  exalted  with  the  threatenmg  clouds.  Tbs 
Poet  often  uses  the  iuHnitive  mood  thus 

*  Either  the  god**  are  fighting  among  themselves,  or  else  they  are  making 
war  on  the  world  for  bein^  too  saucy  with  them. 

4  Mttrt  is  here  equivalent  to  tUe:  saw  you  any  thing  more  that  itM 
wonderfiii? 
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Wlio  glared  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  me.     And  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women,* 
Transformed  with  their  fear ;  who  swore  they  saw 
Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit 
FiVen  at  noon-day  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting  and  shrieking.'     When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
T/iese  are  their  reasons,  —  they  are  natural ;  ' 
For  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

dc.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strauge-ilisposed  time  : 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion. 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca,  He  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic.  Grood  night  then,  Casca :  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca.  Farewell,  Cicero.  [^Exit  Ciceiio 

Enter  Cassius. 

Cass.  Who's  there? 

Casca.  A  Roman. 

Cass.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.  Your  ear  is  good.     Cassius,  what  night  is  this  I 

Cass.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  Heavens  menace  so  ? 

Cass.  Those  that  have  known  the  Earth  so  full  of  faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets. 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see, 
Have  bar*d  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone :  * 

S  Drawn  upon  a  heap  is  chraton  together  in  a  crowd, 

•  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Julius  Ccwar,  ^ives  the  following  nccount  of 
thene  wonders:  **  Touching  the  fires  in  the  element,  and  spirits  runnirft  up 
and  downe  in  the  nig^ht,  and  also  the  solitary  birds  to  be  scene  at  noon  daief 
iHting  in  the  great  market  place,  are  n<>t  all'  these  si^^nes  perhaps  worth  the 
noting  in  such  a  wonderful!  chance  as  happened?  But  Strabo  the  Philoso> 
pher  writeth,  thnt  divers  men  were  scene  going  up  and  downe  in  -fire;  and 
mrthemiore,  that  there  was  a  slave  of  the  soldiers,  that  did  cast  a  marvellous 
burning  flame  out  of  \i\*  hand;  insomuch  as  they  that  saw  it  thought  he  had 
bene  burnt,  but  when  thn  fire  was  out  it  was  found  he  had  no  hurt.** 

7  Casca  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Epicureans,  who  were  slow  to  be- 
Ueve  that  such  elemental  pranks  had  Hnv  moral  si^ificance  in  them,  or  that 
moral  cau^^es  had  any  thing  to  do  with  tTiem;  »nd  held  that  the  reasons  of 
them  were  to  be  sought  for  in  the  simple  working  of  natural  laws  and  forces. 
The  mild  recepticism  of  Cicero's  replv  is  exceedingly  graceful  anr  apt. 

>  Tkundtr-iUme  is  the  old  word  for  thunder-bou.  —  Unbracad  answers  tt 
wu  unbuttcned. 
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And  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  Heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it 

Casca,  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the  HeaveiiB? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fetir  and  tremble, 
When  the  most  mighty  gods  by  tokens  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cass.  You  are  dull,  Casca ;  and  those  sparks  of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want, 
Or  else  you  use  not     You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  case  yourself  in  wonder,* 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  Heavens : 
Hut  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind ;  ^^ 
Why  old  men  fool,  and  children  calculate ; 
Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinancey 
Their  natures,  and  preformed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality ;  —  why,  you  shall  find 
That  Heaven  hath  infus'd  them  with  these  spirits, 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning 
Unto  some  monstrous  Stiite.^^     Now  could  I,  Casca, 
Name  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadful  night ; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars, 
As  doth  the  lion,  in  the  Capitol ;  ^^ 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me 
In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown. 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

9  Attire  yourself  in  wonder,  or  put  on  an  expression  of  wonder.  The 
original  Hhs  cast  instead  of  caae^  —  the  readini^  adopted  by  White  and  Dyce. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  change,  apt  and  expressive  aa 
it  is:  though  the  use  of  jom<  on,  just  before,  favours  it. 

^^  I  he  sense  of  cfinngey  two  lines  below,  appeflrs  to  be  anticipated  here. 
The  grainm  ir  of  the  passage  is  rather  badly  confused,  yet  the  meaiing  is 
cl^ar  enough;  the  general  idea  being  that  of  elements  Hn(l  animal^  and  even 
of  old  men  and  children,  acting  in  a  manner  out  of  or  against  their  nature 
and  kind;  or  changing  their  natures  and  original  faculties  from  the  course, 
in  which  Ihey  were  ordained  to  move,  to  monstrous  or  uiinntural  modes  of 
action.  The  original  reads,  "old  men.  fools,  and  children."  This  makes 
the  sense  incoherent,  and  is  clearly  wrong.  The  reading  of  the  text  givea 
the  coherent  and  right  sense,  that  old  men  in  being  foolish,  and  children  in 
being  consideiate,  are  acting  just  as  much  out  of  character,  as  the  fires  and 
ghosts,  i.he  birds  an<l  beasts  are  in  what  has  already  been  related  of  them 

n  Some  State  or  Commonwealth  that  has  grown  all  out  of  natural  pro- 
priety. —  As  Cassius  is  an  avowed  Epicurean,  it  may  seem  out  of  character 
to  make  him  speak  thus.  But  he  is  here  talking  for  effect,  his  aim  being  to 
kindle  and  instigate  Casca  into  the  conspiracy;  and  to  this  end  he  does  not 
stick  to  say  what  he  does  not  himself  believe;  a  1  which  is  rightly  character- 
istic  of  him. 

12  This  reads  as  if  a  lion  were  kept  in  the  Capitol  to  roar  for  them.  But  the 
meaning  is  that  Caesar  roars  in  the  Capitol,  like  a  lion.  Perhaps  Cassias  baa 
the  idea  of  Caesar's  claiming  or  aspiring  to  be  among  men  what  tlie  linn  ii 
MiBong  beasts. 
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Coica.  'Tis  Caesar  that  you  meaii ;  is  it  not,  Cassias? 

Ccus.  Let  it  be  who  it  is  -  for  Romans  now 
Have  thews  aud  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors ;  ^* 
Bat,  woe  the  wliile !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead, 
And  we  are  govem'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits ; 
Oir  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca.  Indeed,  they  say  the  Senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king ; 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land, 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cass.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger,  thpn ; 
Cassius  tirom  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 
l^herein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tymnts  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  towei*,  nor  wails  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  i>ower  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  tliis,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasui*e.  [  THundef  tiUL 

Casca.  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  his  Qwn  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cass.  And  why  should  Caesar  be  a  tyrant,  then  ? 
Poor  man !  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire 
Begui  it  with  weak  straws :  What  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
80  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar  I  ^^     But,  O  grief. 
Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?     I  perhaps  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman :  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made ;  but  I  am  arm'd. 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a  man  ? 

That  io  no  fleering  tell-tale.^^     Hold,  my  hand : 


1*  Thews  is  an  old  word,  and  a  right  good  one  too,  for  $inewt  or  mmcfei. 

^^  To  shed  splendour  upon  him,  or  to  make  light  for  him  to  shine  by. 

U  Fleerina  unites  the  two  senses  of  Jlatteiing  and  mocking^  and  so  is  just 
tiie  right  epithet  for  &  t?.li-tale,  who  flatters  you  into  saying  that  of  another 
which  you  ought  not  to  »ay,  and  then  mocks  you  by  going  to  that  other  and 
Mlingwhat  you  have  said. 
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Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  grie& ;  '* 

And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  &r 

As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cum.  There's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  already 

Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans 

To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 

Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 

And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 

In  Pomjtey's  porch :  for  now,  this  fearful  night, 

There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 

And  the  complexion  of  the  element 

In  favour's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand,^^ 

Most  bloo<ly-fiery  and  most  terrible. 

Casca,  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in  haetdi 
Cass.  'Tis  Cinna ;  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait ; 

He  is  a  friend.  — 

Enter  Cinna. 

Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 

Cin,  To  find  out  you.     Who's  that?  Metellus  Cimber? 

Cass.  No,  it  is  Casca ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempt.     Am  I  not  stay'd  for,  Cinna  ? 

Cin.  I'm  gla<l  on't.     What  a  fearful  night  is  this ! 
There's  ♦.wo  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cass.  Am  I  not  stay'd  for  ?  tell  me. 

Cin.  Yes, 

You  are.     O,  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win 
The  noble  Brutus  to  our  party, — 

C<iss.  Be  you  content.     Good  Gnna,  take  this  paper, 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window ;  set  this  up  with  wax 
Uju)n  old  Brutus'  statue :  all  this  done, 
Bepjiir  to  Pompey's  Porch,^*'  where  you  shall  find  a9. 
Is  Decius  Brutus  and  Treboiiius  there  ? 

Cin.  All  but  Metellus  Gmber ;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie, 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Cass.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre.  — 

lEsdt  CiNNA. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet,  ere  day, 

M  FacitcuA  8eein8  to  be  here  used  in  its  original  sense  of  doing  or  ocfioi. 
1'  Famur  here  is  put  for  ap/)tarance^  Itntk,  countttutnct, 
u  Pompey's  I'orch  was  a  spacious  adjunct  to  the  great  theatre  wliidi 
Pompey  had 'built  a  few  years  before. 
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See  Brutns  at  his  house :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already ;  ^  and  the  man  entire, 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casccu  O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts ! 
And  that  which  would  appear  oifence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness. 

Cass.  Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of  him. 
You  have  right  well  conceited.*     Let  us  go, 
For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and,  ere  day, 
We  wiL  awake  him,  and  he  sure  of  him.  [Exeunt 


ACT  n.     Scene  I.    Rome.    Brutus's  Orchard} 

Enter  Brutus. 

Brii.  Wliat,  Lucius,  lio !  — 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day.  —  Lucius,  I  say !  — 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly.  — 
When,  Lucius,  when  1  *    Awake,  I  say !  what,  Lucius  I 

ETiter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Caird  you,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lightecl,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Lmc.  I  will,  my  lord.  \^Ex%t. 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death :  *  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
But  for  the  general.*     He  would  be  crown*d : 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  tliere's  the  question : 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  addex ;  * 
An<l  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him ;  —  that ;  — 

1*  The  diftcord  of  parts  and  is  whs  not  unp'ammatical  in  the  Poet^a  time 
^  Conceit  is  alwnys  u^ed  by  Shakespeare  in  a  good  sense.    Here  it  meaoi 
conceived. 

1  Orchard  anil  garden  were  synonymous.    In  Rnme^  and  Juliet,  Capulet'a 
garden  is  twice  called  orchard.     The  word  was  anciently  written  hcrt-yard. 
9   When  !  was  sometimes  used  as  an  exclamation  of  impatience. 

*  Brutus  has  been  casting  about  on  all  sides  to  find  some  other  means  tc 
prevent  Cuesar's  being  kmg,  and  here  gives  it  up  that  this  can  be  done  onU' 
oy  killing  him.  Thus  the  speech  opens  in  just  the  right  way  to  throw  us 
back  upon  his  antecedent  meditations. 

4  The  public  caitse.    The  use  o\'  mneral  in  the  sense  of  public  U  common. 

*  The  Poet  is  apt  to  be  right  in  his  observation  of  Nature.  In  a  brigh: 
warm  day  tlie  snikea  come  out  to  bask  in  the  sun.  And  the  idea  is,  that  the 
tnnahiiie  of  roya  ty  will  kindle  the  serpetit  in  Csbsat. 
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And  then,  I  graiit,  we  put  a  sting  in  hiniy 

That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 

Th*  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 

Remorse  from  power ; '  and,  to  speak  truth  of  Caesar, 

I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 

More  than  his  reason/     But  'Us  a  common  proo^ 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 

Wliereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face ; 

But,  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 

lie  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 

By  which  he  did  ascend :  ^  so  Caesar  may ; 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.     And,  since  the  quarrel 

Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is,* 

Fashion  it  thus ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented. 

Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities : 

And  therefore  tliink  him  as  a  serpent's  egg. 

Which,  hatch'd,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous; 

And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Be-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  The  taper  bunieth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper  thus  seal'd  up ;  and  I  am  sure 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bru,  Get  you  to  bed  again ;  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March? 

Zuc.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  worcL 

Luc.  I  will,  sir.  [JSot 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them.  — 

[  Opens  the  Paper^  and  read*. 

0  Remorse  in  Shakespeare  commonly  means  pity  or  compatdon.  Power 
is  apt  to  harden  the  heart,  and  make  men  cruel;  and  the  lo^c  of  the  «»aMiage 
is,  that  it  has  had  no  Huch  effect  on  Csesar;  that  in  all  his  greatness  he  has 
still  kent  iii»  tenderness  of  heart. 

7  \\y  nfftction  the  Toet  sometimes  means  susceptibility  of  being  affeelet 
by  external  things,  as  distinguished  from  firmness  of  reason  Here  the  sense 
is*,  that  CaBsar  has  not  been  corrupted  by  power,  or  drawn  from  the  coune  of 
reason  into  an^r  '*  abuse  of  greatness.** 

^  Degrees  is  here  used  in  its  primitive  sense  of  steps,  meaning  the  loands 
of  the  ladder. 

0  This  is  rather  oddly  expressed.  The  meaning  is,  Since  we  huve  no 
colour  of  a  pretext,  in  what  Ci»sar  now  is,  or  in  any  thing  he  has  yet  done, 
for  driving  this  quarrel  against  him,  let  us  assume  that  the  further  addition 
of  a  crown  will  quite  u|>tet  his  nature.  —  The  strain  of  subtle  casaistry  a<«ed 
in  this  speech  is  very  i-eni:irkai)le,  and  may  well  provoke  a  ox.  estion  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  character  the  Poet  meant  his  Brutus  to  be.  Coleridge  found 
it  very  perplexing;:.  Certainly  it  is  such  a  style  of  reasoning  as  no  eUoT' 
headed  honest  man  would  use. 
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A'utus,  thou  sleep* $t :  awake  and  see  thyself. 

Shall  Jiome,  Sfc.     Speak,  strike,  redress  !  — 

3nMt\iS^  thou  sleep* St :  awake  !  — 

Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropped 

Where  I  have  took  them  up. 

Shatt  Rome,  Sfc,     Thus  must  I  piece  it  out : 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe  ?     What,  RomA  f 

Mj  ancestor  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 

The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  calFd  a  king.  — 

Speak,  strike,  redress/  —  Am  I  entreated 

To  speak  and  strike  ?    O  Rome,  I  make  thee  promise, 

If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 

Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days.**^ 

[^Knocking  within, 

Bru,  'Tis  good.     GrO  to  the  gate ;  somebody  knocks.  — 

[^Exit  Lucius. 
Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Csesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acthig  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,"  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  '^  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door, 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru.  Is  he  alone  ? 

1*  The  original  has  Jijleen  Instead  of/burteen.  As  this  is  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifteenth,  our  mode  of  reckoning;  would  count  only  fourteen  dayi 
ta  wasted. 

u  *«The  first  motion'*  is  the  first  thought,  or  the  fir^t  budding  of  the 
dKoght  into/wfTiuM.  Tlie  state  of  mind  here  $poken  of  is  wonderfully  r^p- 
retenleJ  in  the  case  of  Macbeth,  in  the  uncontrollable  nervousness  which  tne 
purpoee  ^[enerates  in  him. 

1^  Mortal  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  deadly;  for  that  which  kilU,  not 
that  which  (lfe<.  The  Poet  often  usbh  it  so;  as  m  Ladv  Macbeth's  feiirful 
ioFOcation,  **  C^me,  vou  spirits  that  tend  on  martnl  thoughts/*  The  passage 
is  meant  to  suggest  the  intense  struggle  of  conflicting  motions  that  goes  on 
in  a  man  between  the  first  conception  and  the  final  execution  of  "  a  dreadful 
thing. *^  llie  Genius,  or  the  governing  pnrt,  holds  a  council  with  the  sub- 
ordinate ftculties,  its  ministers,  wliiclr  shrink  fr>m  executing  its  vrill;  Hnd 
xre  in  revolt  against  the  Genius  until  it  schools  or  forces  them  into  executive 
obedience.  These  ministers  are  the  deadly  instruments  which,  by  standing 
out  from  the  ninlsti^*  oC  death,  fill  the  mind  with  insurrectionary  diaor<*«r. 
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Ljuc,  No,  sir ;  thei^  are  more  mth  him. 

Bu.  Do  YOU  know  them! 

Lac,  No,  sir :  ^lieir  hats  are  plack'd  about  their  ears, 
And  lialf  their  faces  buried  iii  their  cloaks. 
That  by  no  uieais  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  fiivour. 

BrvL  Let  'em  enter.  —  \Exii  LucirSi 

They  arc  the  Miction.  —  O  Conspiracy, 
Sliam'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night. 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?  ^     O,  then,  by  day 
Wliere  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?    Seek  none,  Conspiraqr 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability : 
For  if  thou  put  thy  native  semblance  on,^* 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention.** 

Emier  Cassius,  Casca,  Drcius,  CnmA,  Metellus  Cdibkb, 

and  Trebonius. 

Gai$,  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 
Good  morrow,  Brutus ;  do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour,  awake  all  nighL 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cass.  Yes,  every  man  of  them ;  and  no  man  here, 
But  honours  you ;  and  every  one  doth  wish 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself 
Which  every  noble  lioman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cass.  This  Decius  Brutus.*** 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cas^.  This,  Casca ;  this,  Gnna ;  and  this  Metellus  Cimbet. 

7i/*w.  They  are  all  welcome.  — 

>*  When  ci'imes^  or  perhaps  evil  men^  are  most  free  from  tho  restraintB  of 
law,  or  oi'  siiaine. 

"  The  original  ha8;>a//i  infltead  of  put.  Path  is  retained  bvsome  editors, 
Nttini;  a  (,)  alter  it,  and  taking  it  in  the  senme  of  poM  ilr.  D^'ce  read^ 
nut.  I  cannot  my  that  I  am  fully  sHtiutied  with  either  reading.  "Pitst  and 
iart  have  also  heon  proposed. 

ifi   To  hide  tliee  from  diaawery^  which  would  lead  to  prevention. 

10  Shakespeare  found  the  name  thus  in  Plutarch.  In  fact,  however,  it 
iraH  Dfciiuus,  not  Dtcius.  The  man  is  not  known  to  have  been  any  kin  to 
the  other  HrutuM  of  the  play.  He  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  ablest,  most  fa- 
vourt)d«  nnd  most  trusted  lieutenants,  and  had  particularly  distinj^nished 
miiim)lf  in  his  naval  s(*rvice  at  Venetia  and  Massilia.  Af\er  the  murder  of 
(;^(«ar,  he  ^vas  found  to  be  written  down  in  his  will  as  one  of  his  heirs;  also 
tote  nroH|)ei'tively  designated  by  I  im  for  certain  ofKces,  which  he  was  to 
.^.rL>tu»  a-'  to  accept.  And  he  was  the  second  of  the  conspirators  to  be  slaiOi 
J5a*  In^boniiis  was  the  lirst;  who  had  also  served  with  ability  and  hooooi 
1^  C9m»r'»  cumpalKUs. 
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What  watcliful  cares  do  iDter|X)se  themselves 
Betwixt  jour  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cass.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?  [  They  whisper. 

Dec,  Here  lies  the  East :  doth  not  the  day  break  here  ? 

Oasca,  No. 

Gin.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth ;  and  yon  gray  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day.  , 

Gasca.  You  sliall  confess  that  you  are  both  deceived. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  Sun  arises ; 
Wliicli  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  South, 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year.^^ 
Seme  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  North 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  liigh  East 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

^ru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Cass.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Bru.  No,  not  an  oath :  if  not  the  face  of  men,^ 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse,  — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  otf*  betimes. 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on, 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.^*     Biit  if  these, 
As  T  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  meltmg  spirits  of  women ;  then,  countrymen. 
What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause 
To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  what  other  bond 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter  ?  ^  and  what  other  oath 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd, 
That  this  shall  be, or  we  will  fall  for  it? 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous,^ 


lerent  theme  is  very  finely  conceived,  and  aptly  marks  the  men  as  seeking  to 
iivert  otf  the  anxious  thoughts  of  the  moment  by  any  casual  chat.  It  also 
tervefl  the  double  (lurpose  of  showing  that  they  are  not  litttening,  and  of  pre- 
venting suspicion,  if  any  were  listening  to  them. 

8  "  Th«  y#»c«  of  men  "  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  nor  le"*8  than  the 
tap  d  cf  men.  or  their  anxiety  as  depicted  in  their  looks.  Some  think  the 
rbaiing corrupt,  but  I  can  see  no  difKcultv  in  it.  — The  change  of  construc- 
tion in  the  sentence  gives  it  a  more  cofloquial  taste,  without  causing  any 
obscarity  or  confusion  of  thought. 

!•   Till  each  man  drop  as  his  allotted  time  provides. 

*  To  ptiUer  is  to  situjle  or  equioocate.  —  Kngay^d  is  pledged.  See  page 
108,  note  23. 

^  OtvteloM  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  deceit  or  ^frnud;  though  its 
oriffinal  meaning  is  wary,  circuirupect^  the  same  as  cauiums.  -  The  word  if 
Mid  to  have  caught  a  bad  sende  in  passing  through  French  handa. 
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Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 

That  welcome  wrougs ;  unto  bud  causes  swear 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 

Tlie  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Nor  tir  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits,^ 

To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  ^performance 

Did  nee<l  an  oath ;  when  every  drop  of  blood 

That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears, 

1»  guilty  of  a  several  bastanly. 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass*d  from  him. 

Cass.  But  what  of  Gcero ?     Shall  we  sound  him? 
I  tliink  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out 

Oin.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met,  O,  let  us  have  him !  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purcliase  us  a  good  opinion, 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  ruFd  our  hands ; 
Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru.  O,  name  him  not !  let  us  not  break  with  him;' 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cass,  Then  leave  him  out, 

Casca.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit, 

Dec,  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch'd  but  only  Csesar? 

Cass.  Decius,  well  urg'd.  —  I  thing  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov*d  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar :  we  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver ;  and  you  know,  his  means, 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prevent. 
Let  Antony  and  Caesar  fall  together. 

Bru,  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius  Ca88iii% 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs. 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards ;  *^ 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 

23  IruuppreMibU  mettle;  the  active  form  with  the  passive  sense.  Ssi 
page  66,  note  4. 

28  Old  languai^e  for  "let  us  tiot  break  the  matter  to  him."  —  This  hit  ef 
dialogue  is  very  charming.  Brutus  knows  full  well  that  Cicero  is  not  tht 
nmn  to  play  second  fiddle  to  any  of  them ;  that  if  he  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  enterprise  it  must  be  as  the  leader  of  it,  and  the  biggest  man  in  it, 
and  that  is  ju^t  what  Hrutus  wants  to  be  himself.  Merivale  thinks  it  a  great 
honour  to  Cicero,  that  the  conspirators  did  not  venture  to  propose  the  matter 
to  him- 

M  A'**vy  here,  as  almost  always  by  Shakespeare,  is  used  for  maUe%  See 
page  151.  note  1. 
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Jj&t  US  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
^We  all  stand  up  agsdnst  the  spirit  of  Cassar ; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Cjesar's  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Caesar !     But,  alas, 
Csesar  must  bleed  for  it !     And,  gentle  friends, 
Liet's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully ; 
Liet's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds : 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
And  silter  seem  to  chide  'em.     This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious ;  ^ 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  call*d  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off.* 

Oass.  Yet  I  fear  him; 

For  in  th'  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar  — 

Bru,  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him. 
If  he  love  Caesai^  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself,  —  take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar : " 
And  that  were  much  he  should ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Treb.  There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  ^  let  him  not  die ; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter.       [  Clock  stnke$, 

Bru,  Peace !  count  the  clock. 

Cass.  The  dock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treh.  'Tis  time  to  part. 

Ccus,  But  it  is  doubtful  yet 

Whether  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day  or  no ; 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late, 
Quite  from  the  maui  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fimtasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies.® 

M  Shall  make  our  purpose  teem  the  offsprina  of  necesritff,  not  of  mofioa. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  mark  instead  of  mnke,  —  SnnU  is  here  an  Instance  of  the 
utdlffarentiated  use  of  shall  and  will.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  our  Englidi 
Bible. 

M  Here  we  have,  I  think,  an  apt  specimen  of  the  subtle  historic  Irony 
tfaatpervHdes  this  play*    There  are  mnny  other  outcroppings  of  like  sort. 

»  1*0  t/ike  thought  and  die,  is,  in  old  language,  to  t/iieve  himself  to  death; 
and  it  would  be  very  strange  if  Antonv  should  do  this,  such  a  light-hearted, 
jolly  companion  as'he  is.     See  pnge  2^3,  note  10. 

»  Nothing  In  him  to  be  feared,  or  no  fear  on  account  of  him.  The  same 
historic  irony  again. 

V  Cassar  held  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  as  most  of  the  educated  Romans 
•f  his  time  also  did ;  and  the  scepticism  which  that  doctrine  taught  as  to 
^  and  eeremonial  auguries,  was  his  ''main  o\>\iuloivC^  ox  Van  ^otgat- 
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It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodi^es, 
The  uiiaocustom'd  terror  of  this  nighti 
And  the  })ersuasiou  of  his  augurers, 
^ay  liold  him  from  the  Capitol  to^ay. 

Dec.  Never  fear  that :  if  he  be  so  resolv'd, 
I  can  o*ers\vay  him ;  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  withiioles,** 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers : 
But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work ; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent, 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cass.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru,  By  die  eighth  hour:  is  that  the  uttermost? 

Oin.  Be  that  the  uttermost ;  and  fail  not  then. 

Afet.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey : 
I  wonder  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru,  Now,  good  Metellus*  go  along  by  him :  •* 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons ; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  fasliion  him. 

Cass.  The  morning  comes  upon 's :  we'll  leave  you,  Brutus  :-^ 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves ;  but  all  remember 
What  yr  "1  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true  Romans. 
:  Bni.  Grood  ofentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily; 
Let  not  our  Iouks  put  on  our  purposes ;  ** 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do, 
Witli  untir'd  spirits  and  formal  constancy: 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one.  — 

[^Bxeunt  ail  but  Bsurufli 
Boj !  Lucius !  —  Fast  asleep  ?     It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber :  ® 

stone  of  his  philosophy.  His  later  years,  however,  are  said  to  have  beea 
marked  with  some  rather  ^ross  instances  ot  superstitious  practice. 

so  Unicorns  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  one  who,  running  behind  a 
tree,  eluded  the  violent  pu<h  the  animal  was  making  at  him,  so  that  his  h<mi 
spent  its  force  on  the  trunk,  and  stuck  fast,  <lerainin);  the  animal  till  he  was 
despatched  by  the  hutiter.  Hears  ai'e  reported  to  have  been  surprised  by 
means  of  n  mirror^  which  they  would  gaze  on,  affording  their  pursuers  an 
opportunity  of  taking  the  surer  aim.  Elephants  were  seduced  into  pitfalU, 
lightly  covered  with  hurdles  and  turf,  on  which  a  proper  bait  to  tempt  them 
was  placed 

81  That  is,  by  his  house;  make  that  your  way  home. 

^  Let  not  our  louks  betray  our  purposes  by  wearing  or  being  attired  with 
■ny  indications  of  them. 

88  I'he  compound  epithet  honey-heavy  is  very  expressive  and  apt  Ths 
"dew  of  slumber"  is  called  heavy  because  it  makes  the  subject  feel  heavy, 
and  Aonef -heavy  because  the  heaviness  it  induces  is  sweet.  —  Brutus  is  nafe- 
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Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep  st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

Por,  Brutus,  my  lord  I 

Bru.  Portia,  what  mean  you  ?  wherefore  rise  you  now  ^ 
It  is  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

Por.  Nor  for  yours  neither.     You  Ve  uugently,  BrutuSy 
Stole  from  my  bed :  and  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across ; 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was, 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks : 
I  urg'd  you  further ;  then  you  scratch'd  your  head, 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answered  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.     So  I  did ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
AVTiich  seem'd  too  much  enkindled ;  and  withal 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour. 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man* 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 
As  it  hath  much  prevailed  on  your  condition,** 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord, 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru,  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

Por,  Brutus  is  wise,  and,  were  he  not  in  health. 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru.  AVhy,  so  I  do.  —  Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

Por,  Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical  ^ 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?     What,  is  Brutus  sick. 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night, 


nrall}'  led  to  contrast  the  free  and  easy  state  of  the  boy's  mind  with  thai  of 
his  own,  which  the  excitement  of  his  present  undertaking  is  drawing  full  of 
visions  and  ini  iges  of  trouble. 

*4  Condition  was  much  used  for  temper  or  disposition.  See  page  84, 
note  22. 

^  The  Poet  has  physical  again  in  the  sense  of  wholesome  or  medicinal,  in 
Cttridanus,  i.  5:  -^*  The' blood  1  drop  is  rather  ph^fsieal  than  dangerous  to  me.** 
Unbrace^  has  occurred  before  for  uwbmttontd. 
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And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpm^ed  air  ^ 
To  add  unto  hb  sickness  ?    No,  my  Brutus ; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind. 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:  and,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  you,"  by  my  once-commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half, 
Why  you  are  heavy,  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you ;  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

Por,  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Bmtaa. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?    Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation,  — 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed, 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?     Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbe 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?  '*    If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bj'u,  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart® 

Por.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this  secret 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but  withal 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but  withal 
A  woman  well  reputed,  Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  fatherVl  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  'em. 

M  Rheum  is  specially  used  of  the  fluids  that  issue  from  the  eyes  or  mootii 
So  in  I/amlet  we  have  "  bisson  rheum  "  for  blinding  tears.  Rheumy  heif 
means  that  state  of  the  air  which  causes  the  unhealthy  issue  of  such  fluids, 
or  perhaps  which  makes  people  rheumatic.  So,  in  A  Midtummer-NighCt 
Dream,  ii.  1,  Titatiia  speaks  of  the  Moon  as  **  w&^hing  all  the  air,  that  rheu- 
matic diseases  do  abound." 

•7  Charm  is  here  used  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  in  the  sense  of  conjure 
Perhaps  it  should  be  charge^  as  I'ope  read. 

•8  In  the  outskirts  or  borders,  and  not  at  the  centre  or  near  the  heart,  of 
your  good  pleasure.     \  cha*^ming  image. 

•9  This  embodies  what  was  then  known  touching  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  William  Harvey  was  horn  in  1578,  fourteen  years  after  Shakespeare, 
and  his  discovery  was  not  published  till  1628,  twelve  years  after  the  Poet's 
ceath.  The  general  fact  <>f  the  circulation  of  the  blood  wiis  known  in  ancient 
times;  and  Harvey's  discovery  lay  in  ascertaining  the  modiu  (Jperandi  o''  it, 
and  in  reducing  it  to  matter  of  strict  science. 
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I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancyy 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh :  can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bru,  O,  ye  gods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife !  —     \^Knoching  vnthiiu 
Hark,  hark !  one  knocks :  Portia,  go  in  awhile ; 
And  by-and-by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart : 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows :  ^ 
Leave  me  with  haste.     [^Exit  Portia.]  —  Lucius,  who's  that 
knocks  ? 

Re-enter  Lucius  mth  Ligarius. 

Laic.  Here  is  a  sick  man  that  would  speak  with  you. 

Bru.  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of.  — 
Boy,  stand  aside.  —  Caius  Ligarius,  —  how ! 

lAg,  Vouchsafe  good-morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue. 

Brtu  O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave  Caius. 
To  wear  a  kerchief!  ^     Would  you  were  not  sick ' 

Ldg.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  tie  name  of  honour. 

bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome  1 
Brave  son,  deriVd  from  honourable  loins  ! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,**  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit     Now  bid  me  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What's  to  do  ? 

Bru,  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men  whole. 

Lig,  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must  make  sick  ? 

Bru,  That  must  we  also.     What  it  is,  my  Caius, 
i  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going. 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Ldg,  Set  on  your  foot, 

*►  Charactery  is  defined  "  writingr  by  characters  or  strange  marks.'*  Brn- 
tns  therefor^  means  that  he  will  divulge  to  her  the  secret  cause  of  the  sad- 
ness marked  on  his  countenance. 

<i  It  was  a  common  practice  in  England  for  those  who  were  sick  to  wear 
a  kerchief  on  their  heads.  Thus,  in  Fuller's  Worthies  of  Cheshire:  "If  an^ 
there  be  sick,  they  m-ike  him  a  posset  and  tye  a  kerchief  on  his  head;  and  if 
that  will  DOt  mend  him,  then  God  be  merciful  to  him/* 

42  In  Shakespeare's  time,  exorcist  and  conjurer  were  used  indifferentiy. 
The  former  has  since  come  to  mean  only  one  who  drives  awaj  spirits^  th» 
Ifttter,  one  who  calls  them  up. 
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And  with  a  hsturi  new-fir^d  I  follow  joa, 
To  do  I  know  not  what ;  but  it  sufficeth 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me,  then.  [^ExetadL 

ScEXE  n.     TTie  Same.    A  Boom  in  Caesar's  Palace. 

ThtmcUtr  and  Lightning.     Enter  C^sar,  in  his  Night-gown, 

Cues.  Nor  Heaven  nor  Earth  have  been  at  peace  to-night: 
Thrice  hath  Calpurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
Help,  ho  !  they  murder  C(Bsar  I  —  Who's  within  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord  ? 

Cms.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success.^ 

Serv.  I  will,  my  lord.  [^ExiL 

Enter  Calpurnla. 

CaL  What  mean  yon,  Caesar?  think  you  to  walk  forth? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

C(SJt.  Csesar  shall  forth :  the  things  that  threaten'd  me 
Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

CcU.  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies,* 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their  dead ; 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war. 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol ; 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air  ; ' 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O  Caesar,  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 
And  I  do  fear  them ! 

Cits.  WTiat  can  be  avoided 

Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 

1  Their  opinions  of  what  is  to  /oUow.    The  Poet  often  uses  sueceu  m 
this  its  Latin  aense :  so  that  we  have  the  phrases  *'  ffood  success  **  and  **  iB 


■access.*^ 


s  Ceremfmiea  is  here  put  for  the  ceremonial  or  sacerdotal  interpretatijn  (4 
pridlgies  and  omens.    See,  also,  page  455,  note  29. 

*  To  hurtle  is  to  dash,  or  move  with  violence  and  noise. 
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Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth ;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar.* 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princea* 

Ccn,  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.* 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  \ihen  it  will  come.  — 

Re-ent^  the  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 

Serv.  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast 

CcBS.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice : 
Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Caesar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he : 
We  are  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible ;  — 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

CaL  Alas,  my  lord, 

Your  wisdom  is  consum'd  in  confidence ! 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  call  it  my  fear 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We'll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  Senate-House ; 
And  he  shall  say  you  ^re  not  well  to-day : 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

C<B8,  Mark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 

Here  3  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec.  Caesar,  all  hail  1  Good  morrow,  worthy  Caesar : 

*  These  prodigies  have  no  special  reference  to  me;  they  point  just  u 
nuch  to  others. 

ft  This  is  historical.  Plutarch  relates  that,  a  short  time  before  Cie^tar  fell, 
some  of  bis  friends  ur^ed  him  to  have  a  guard  about  him,  and  he  replied 
that  it  was  better  to  die  at  once,  than  live  in  the  continual  fear  of  death. 
A  like  saying  is  reported  as  having  come  from  our  President  Lincoln,  a  short 
time  before  he  was  murdered.  Caesar  is  also  said  to  have  given  as  his  rea- 
ton  for  refusing  a  guar  I,  that  he  tiiought  Home  had  more  need  of  him,  than 
he  had  of  Kome:  winch  was  indeed  true.  And  it  is  further  stated  that,  on 
tile  eve  of  the  fatal  dav,  Caesar  being  at  the  hou<e  of  Lepidus  with  some 
friends,  and  the  question  being  raised,  *'  What  kind  of  death  is  best?  *  he 
cot  short  the  discussion  by  saying,  **  That  which  is  least  e&\^i«d." 
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I  oome  to  fetch  joa  to  the  Senate-House. 

Cmt.  And  joa  are  come  in  very  hi^p j  time 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  Senators^ 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  oome  to-daj. 
Cannot,  b  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  fsdser : 
I  will  not  come  to-day.    Tell  them  so,  Dedus. 

CaL  Saj  he  is  sick. 

C«t.  Shall  Csssar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  £Eur, 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  gray-beards  the  truth  ?  — 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Cesar,  let  me  know  some  causey 
Lest  I  be  laughed  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Ctff .  The  cause  b  in  my  will ;  I  will  not  come : 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  Uie  Senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfiiction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know: 
Calpumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dream*d  to-night  she  saw  my  statua,* 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  an  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it : 
And  these  dotli  she  apply  for  warnings  and  port&itB 
Of  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
llath  bev^\i  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dt^c,  This  dream  is  all  an  ss  interpreted : 
It  w:is  a  vision  fair  and  forti  iate. 
Your  st:itue  spouting  blood  ui  many  pipes, 
In  wliicli  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd, 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  bloo<l ;  and  that  great  men  ^all  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance*.' 
This  by  Calpurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

Ctts,  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say ; 
And  know  it  now :  The  Senate  have  concluded 

*  In  Shakespeare*?  time  tiatui  wa^^  pronounced  indifferently  as  a  word 
'>f  two  syllaU*  ^  or  three.  Bacon  uses  it  repeatedly  as  a  trisyllkble,  and 
spells  it  itfi/N(i,  ts  in  his  Advanctmtnt  of  Learning:  "  It  is  not  possible  to 
have  tile  true  pictures  of  sMuaes  of  Cyrus,  AlexHnder,  Caesar,  no,  nor  of  the 
kinv's  or  fc^eat  personals  of  much  later  years."  The  measure  e\ndently 
requires  that  it  be  a  word  of  three  syllables  here,  as  also  in  Act  iii.  &€.  2; 
"And  at  the  base  of  l*ompey'8  sfatun.'* 

7  t'ognit'tni't  is  here  used  in  a  heraldic  sen«e,  as  meaning  any  badge  or 
token  to  show  whose  friends  or  servnn's  the  owners  or  wearers  were.  In  an- 
cient times,  when  martyrs  or  other  distinguished  men  were  executed,  their 
f)riend<*  otten  prrsstd  to  stain  handkerchiefs  with  their  bIo'>d,  or  to  get  soina 
oUier  relic,  which  they  m  ght  keep,  either  as  precious  memorials  of  them,  or 
■8  having  a  kind  of  sacraoiental  virtue. 
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To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar. 

If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come, 

Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 

Apt  to  be  render'd,  for  some  one  to  say, 

Break  up  the  Senate  till  another  time, 

When  CcB$ar*8  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams. 

i  •-  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 

/yO,  Caesar  is  afraid  f 

Pardon  me,  Caesar ;  for  my  dear  dear  love 

To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this ; 

And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable.^ 

Cos.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Calpumia  I 
lam  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them.  — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go :  — 

Enter  Publius,  Brutus,  Ligarius,  Metellus,  CasoAi 

Trebonius,  and  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me.* 

Pub,  Grood  morrow,  Caesar. 

Cos.  Welcome,  Publius.  — 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too?— 
Good  morrow,  Casca.  —  Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean.^  — 
What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Bru,  Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

Cos.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

MUer  Antony. 

See!  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'nights. 

Is  notwithstanding  up.  —  Good  morrow,  Antony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 

Cas.  Bid  them  prepare  withm:*- 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for.  — 
Now,  Cinna :  —  Now,  Metellus :  —  What,  Trebonius  I 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you. 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.  Caesar,  I  will :  —  [_Aside.']  and  so  near  will  I  be, 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  bad  been  further. 

8  A  singular  nueof  liable ;  but  raeanme'.  probablv,  that  the  deference,  which 
reason  holds  as  due  to  the  head  of  the  State,  yields  or  stands  second  to  the 
prompting  of  personal  affection. 

•   i'his  was  Publius  Silicius;  not  one  of  the  conspirators. 

^  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  Caesar  speaking  fairly'  in  charactei ; 
for  he  was  probably  the  most  finished  gentleman  of  his  time,  one  of  the 
tweetest  of  men,  and  as  full  of  kindness  as  of  wisdom  and  courage.  Men* 
Tale  aptly  styles  him  '*  Csesar,  the  poiitj*',  and  the  merciful.'* 
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det.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine  with  me; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Bru,  [^Ajtide,']  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon  I  ^  [^ExeiaiL 

ScENis  in.     The  Same.    A  Street  near  the  Capitol 

Enter  Artemidorus,  reading  a  Paper, 

Artem.  Ccesar^  beware  of  Brutus;  take  heed  of  Cam%i»\ 
come  not  near  Casca ;  have  an  eye  to  Ginna  ;  trust  not  Trt' 
bonxus  :  mark  well  Metellus  Gimber  ;  Dedu^  Brutus  laves  theB 
not;  thou  hast  wron^d  Gaius  Ligarius.  There  is  but  om 
mind  in  all  these  men,  and  it  is  bent  against  C€Bsar,  If  thou 
be*st  not  immortal,  look  about  you :  security  gives  way  to  con- 
spiracy.     The  mighty  gods  defend  thee  !     Thy  lover^ 

Artemidorus. 
Here  will  I  stand  till  Caesar  pass  along, 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation."  — 
If  thou  read  this,  O  Csesar,  thou  may'st  live ; 
If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.  [.^t 

Scene  IV.     Tlue  Same,     Another  Part  of  the  same  Sf'^eeL, 

before  the  House  of  Brutus. 

Enter  Portia  and  Lucius. 

Pnr.  I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  Senate-House : 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Luc,  To  know  my  errand.  Madam. 

Por,  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again. 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  should'st  do  there.  — 
[Aside.^  O  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side! 
Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue  I 
I  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel !  — 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Luc,  Madam,  what  should  I  do? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  ? 

11  The  winninc:  and  hane^  suavity  of  Caesar  here  starts  a  pang  of  remoTM 
in  Brutus.  Drinking  wine  togetlier  was  regirled  as  a  sacred  pledge  of  truth 
and  honour.  Brutus  knows  that  Csesar  is  doing  it  in  goixl  faith,  and  it  hurt! 
him  to  think  that  the  others  setm  to  be  doing  the  likey  and  yet  are  doing  • 
rerv  diflVrent  thin?. 

'^  Emulatiun  is  here  used  in  its  old  sense  of  envious  or  Jactious  rivabr]/. 
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And  so  return  ♦»  you,  and  nothing  else  ? 

Por,  Yes ;  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look  well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth :  and  take  good  note 
What  Cassar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  Madam. 

Pot,  Pr'y thee,  listen  well : 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  win  i  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Liic.  Sooth.  Madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

JE^nJlxT  the  Soothsayer}^ 

Por,  Come  hither,  fellow.     Which  way  hast  thou  been  ^ 

Sooth,  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

Por.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Sooth,  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Por.  Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Oapitol  ? 

SootJi.  Madam,  not  yet :  I  go  to  take  my  stand, 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol.* 

Por,  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou  not  ? 

Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady :  if  it  will  please  Ciesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Caesar  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

Por,  Why,  know'st  Uiou   any  harm's  intended  towards 
him? 

Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I  fear  may 
chance. 
Good  morrow  to  you.  —  Here  the  street  is  narrow : 
The  throng  that  follows  Caesar  at  the  heels, 
Of  Senators,  of  Praetors,  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death : 
I'll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along.  [JSrrlf. 

Por.  1  must  go  in.  —  [^Aside.']  Ah  me,  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is !  —  O  Brutus, 
The  Heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise !  — 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me.  —  Brutus  hath  a  suit 
That  Caesar  will  not  grant"  —  O,  I  grow  faint.  — 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord ; 
Say  1  am  merry  :  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee.  [^Exeunt, 

w  The  name  of  this  au^ur  was  Spurinna. 

1*  These  words  Portia  addresses  to  Lucius,  to  deceive  him,  by  assigning 
a  fidae  cause  for  her  present  perturbation. 
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ACT  nL    Scene  L    Rome.    Before  the  OapUol ;  ^ 

Senate  eiUing. 

A  Crowd  of  People  in  the  Street  leading  to  the  Capitol;  amorji 
•     them  Aktemidorus,  and  the  Soothiayer,    Flourish.    Enter 
CiESAR,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Casca,  Dccius,  Metellcs, 
Trebonius,  Cinna,  Antont,  Lepidus,  Pofilius,  Pub- 
lics, and  Others. 

CiKt.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth.  Ay,  Caesar ;  but  not  gone. 

Art  Hail,  Caesar !     Read  this  schedule. 

Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read, 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art  O,  Caesar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer :  read  it,  great  Caesar. 

Cas.  AMiat  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  seiVd. 

Art,  Delay  not,  Caesar ;  read  it  instantly. 

Ciss.  ^Mlat,  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 

Pub.  *  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cos.  AMiat,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street? 
Come  to  the  Capitol.* 

CiESAR  enters  the  Capitol,  the  Best  following.    AUthe  Senators 

rise. 

Pop.  I  wish  your  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive. 

Cass.  What  enterprise,  Popilius  ? 

Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

Pru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena? 

Cass.  He  wish'd  to-<lay  our  enterprise  might  thrive. 
I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Pru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar :  mark  him. 

Cass.  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention.  — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done?  K  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back,* 
For  1  will  slay  myself. 

1  The  murder  of  Csesar  did  not,  in  fact,  take  place  In  the  Capitol,  as  k 
here  represented,  but  in  a  hall  or  Curia  adjoining  Pompev's  theatre,  whera 
a  statue  of  Ponipey  had  been  erected,  t* he  Senate  baa  various  places  otf 
meeting;  generally  in  the  Capitol,  occasionally  in  some  one  of  the  Temples, 
at  other  times  in  one  of  the  Curiae,  of  which  there  were  several  in  and  auout 
the  city.  * 

^  Some  editors  read  "  Cassius  on  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back.*'  The 
change  of  in"  into  on  is  plausible,  as  such  a  misprint  was  easy ;  yet  I  find  no 
Bufiicient  occasion  for  it.  1  he  meaning  of  Cas.sius  I  tako  to  be,  that  he  will 
either  kill  Csesar  or  himself.  —  Here  again  we  have  shall  where  the  idiom  ni 
our  time  would  use  wiU. 
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* 

Bru,  Cassius,  be  constant : 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purpose ; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Csesar  doth  not  change. 

Cass,  Trebonius  knows  his  time;  for,  look  you,  Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

\_ExeurU  Antony,  and  Tbij:bonius.      C^sar  and  the 
Senators  take  their  seats. 

Dec,  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber  ?     Let  him  go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 

Bru.  He  is  addressed :  ^  press  near  and  second  him. 

Oin.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 

Ccuca.  Are  we  all  ready  ?  * 

CcBs.  What  is  now  amiss 

That  Caesar  and  his  Senate  must  redress? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant  Caesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart,  —  [^Kneelinq* 

Cces.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber 

These  couchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies  * 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 
And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children.'     Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood 
That  will  be  thaw*d  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  sweet  words. 
Low-crooked  curtsies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished : 
If  Uiou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied.' 


•  Addreta'dls  ready,  prepared;  often  so  used. 

^  In  the  original  these  words  begin  the  following  speech  of  Caesar.  Rit* 
9on  first  suggested  that  they  properly  belonged  to  one  of  the  conspirators. 
The  chai)|2re  is  made  in  Collier's  second  folio,  assigning  the  words  to  Casca; 
mhich  is  probably  right,  as  he  was  to  lead  off  in  the  enterprise  of  stabbing. 

•  Among  the  proper  senses  of  to  couchy  Richardson  gives  "to  lower,  tQ 
lloop,  to  bend  down;  **  and  he  says  that  "  to  cutich  and  to  lower  have  similav 
applications,  Hnd  probably  the  same  origin." 

•  **  Pre-ordinance  and  first  decree  *^  is  the  ruling  or  enactment  of  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  State.  "  The  law  of  children  *'  here  referred  to  is,  as 
soon  as  they  have  done  a  thing,  to  turn  round  and  undo  it,  or  to  build  a 
house  of  blocks  or  cobs  for  the  mere  fun  of  knocking!  it  over.  —  '*  Be  not  fond^* 
iSf  **  be  not  foolish ;  "  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  in  Shakespeare's 
time.    The  mrce  of  m  and  as  is  to  he  un-lerstood  in  the  sentence. 

7  CflBsar  is  made  to  speak  quite  out  o>  character  here,  and  in  a  strain  of 
hateful  arrogance,  in  order,  apparent!}',  to  soften  the  hideou*"  enormity  of  his 
murder,  and  to  grind  the  daggers  of  the  a.^sHsnins  to  a  still  sharper  point. 
Perhaps,  also,  it  was  a  part  of  the  iron}*  already  noted,  to  put  the  haughtiest 
words  in  great  Csssar's  mouth   just  on  the*  eve  of  his  fail.  —  It  may  be 
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Mu,  Is  there  no  yoke  more  worthy  than  my  own, 
Po  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Cassar's  ear 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banbh*d  brother  ? 

Bru,  I  kiss  thy  han<l,  but  not  in  flattery,  Caesar; 
Desiring  thee  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Cas,  What,  Brutus ! 

Cuss,  Pardon,  Caesar ;  Caesar,  pardon 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  Ml, 
To  Ik*«;  enfnuicliisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Ctes,  I  couM  Xie  well  mov*d,  if  I  were  as  yon  ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me : ' 
But  I  iun  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-tix*d  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament 
The  skies  are  [minted  with  unnumber'd  sparks, 
Thev  are  all  fire,  and  everv  ooe  doth  shine ; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place : 
So  in  the  world ;  'tis  fumish'd  well  with  men, 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive;* 
Yet  in  tlie  numl>er  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unass;iilable  holds  on  his  rank, 
UnshakM  of  motion ;  ^^  and  that  I  am  he, 
I^et  me  a  little  show  it  even  in  this,  — 
That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banish'd. 
And  constiuit  do  remiiiu  to  keep  him  so. 

Ct'n.  O  Cicsar,  — 

Ctes.  Hence !  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  f 

Dec.  Great  Ciesar,  — 

C<Es.  Doth  not  Brutus  lxx)tless  kneel  ? 

Casca.  S{)eiik,  hands,  for  me ! 

[Casca  stabs  CiESAR  in  the  Neck.  CiBSAR  catchss 
hold  of  his  Ann,  He  is  then  stabbed  by  several 
other  Conspirators,  and  at  last  by  Marcus   Bbu* 

TUS." 


wsll  to  add,  that  the  carrying  of  deadly  weapons  was  unlawful  in  Rome;  bat 
every  educated  citizen  carried  a  stylus  in  a  sheath;  and  ou  this  occaaioD  the 
assasrins  had  dag^^ers  hidden  in  their  stylus-cases. 

8  If  I  could  seek  to  move  others  by  prayers,  then  I  were  capable  of  being 
myself  moved  by  the  prayers  of  others. 

•  A/wrehensire  h  trU^UigefU,  capable  of  nppreheipKng. 

^^  **  UnshakM  of  motion  **  is  simply  unmoretL,  or  not  aufy'ect  to  moium. 
In  the  Poet^s  time  of  via*  often  used  instead  of  6y,  to  express  the  agent.  So. 
continudly,  in  the  Hible:  as  in  the  axiomatic  saving,  ^*  Wisdom  is  ju^tifiM 
q/*  her  children."    Also,  "  He  that  loveth  Me  shall  beloved  of  my  FHiher." 

n  The  original  stage  direct!  )n  is  merely,  thetf  stab  CtBsar.  That  in  tlvi 
text  was  formed  by  Maione  and  others  from  Plutarch  and  Suetonius,  and  haf 
grown  to  be  universally  received. 
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dm.  El  iUy  jRrw/c ? "  —  Then  fall,  Caesar! 

\J)ie$,      The  Senators  and  People  retiie  in   eon 

fusion. 

Cin,  Liberty !  Freedom !  Tyranny  is  dead !  — 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cass.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
Ldherty^  freedom^  and  enfranchisement !  *^ 

Bru,  People,  and  Senators,  be  not  affrighted ; 
Fiy  not ;  stand  still :  — :  ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec,  And  Cassius  too* 

Bru.  Where's  Publius  ? 

Cin.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  £ist  together,  lest  some  friend  of  Ciesar's 
Should  chance  — 

Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing. —  Publius,  good  cheer ! 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else :  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cass.  And  leave  us,  Publius ;  lest  that  the  people. 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bru.  Do  so  ;  —  and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed, 
But  "^Q  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Treboxius. 

Ca^s.  Where's  Antony? 

Tre.  Fled  to  his  house  amaz'd. 

Men,  wives,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  and  run 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.  Fates,  we  will  know  your  pleasures  :•*• 

That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time, 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Ca^ca.  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. ^* 

Bru.  Grant  diat,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 


^  There  is  no  classical  authority  Tor  putting  these  words  into  the  mouth 
of  Caesar;  and  the  English  eauivalent,  Thou  too^  Brutits,  sounds  so  much 
better,  that  it  seeni^t  a  pi  y  the  Poet  did  not  write  so.  The  historians,  how- 
erer,  relate  that  Caesar  defended  himself  with  his  stylus,  lill  he  saw  Brutus 
in  the  press  of  assassins,  with  the  steel  flashing  in  his  hxnd  also,  and  then 

gave  up,  and  bowed  his  body  to  the  strokes  of  the  illustrious  saints.  Caesar 
ad  been  as  a  father  to  Brutus,  who  was  tifleen  years  his  junior;  and  the 
Greek,  Kai  nt  iekmm^  "  You  too,  my  son,**  which  Dion  and  Suetonius  put 
into  his  mouth,  thoui^h  probaoiy  unauthentic,  is  good  enough  to  be  true. 

^  This  is  8omewh:U  in  the  style  of  Caliban  when  he  trets  glorious  with 
"celestial  liquor."  The  Tempest,  ii.  2:  **  Freedom,  hey-day !  hey-day,  free- 
dom !  freedom,  hey-day,  freedom !  " 

1^  This  is  tilt  last  speech  we  have  from  Ca.nca,  and  this  is  rightly  chHrao. 
Ccristic  of  him;  yet  some  editors  have  unaccountably  transl'erred  it  to  Cuviivuk 
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So  are  we  Caesar^s  firiends,  that  have  abridged 
His  time  of  fearing  death.  —  Stoop,  Romans,  stoopi 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Csesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place, 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let's  all  cry,  Peace,  Freedom,  ctnd  Liberty! 

Out.  Stoop,  then,  and  wash.  —  How  many  ages  henoe 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  o'er 
In  States  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown  I 

Bnu  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along  ^ 
No  worthier  than  the  dust ! 

Cass,  So  oft  as  that  shall  be. 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty." 

Dec.  What,  shall  we  forth  ? 

Cass.  Ay,  every  man  away: 

Brutus  shall  lead  ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Bnu  Soft !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

A  friend  of  Antony's. 
Serv.  Thus,  Bntus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel ; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down ; 
Aiid,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say: 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving : 
Say  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him ; 
Siiy  I  fear'd  Caesar,  honoured  him,  and  lov'd  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd  ^' 
How  Caesar  hath  deserved  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living ;  but  will  follow 

u  So  it  was  in  fact:  CsBnar  fell  at  the  pedestal  of  Pompey*8  statne;  thi 
statue  itself  dripping  with  the  blood  that  spurted  from  him. 

10  These  three  speeches,  vain-gloriously  anticipating  the  stage  celebrity 
of  the  deed,  >ire  very  strange;  and,  unlessthere  be  a  snrewd,  delicate  irrm^ 
lurking  in  them.  1  am  nt  a  loss  to  understand  the  purpose  of  them.  Their 
effect  on  mv  mind  has  iong  been  to  give  a  very  ambitious  air  to  the  work  of 
these  professional  p  itriots,  >ind  to  cast  a  highly  theatrical  colour  on  their  al- 
leged virtue;  as  if  they  had  sought  to  immortalize  themselves  by  **  strikinff 
the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world.*'  And  thin  accords  with  one  of  Mei^ 
vale's  close  remarks  about  Brutus,  calling  him  **  the  pedantic  aspirant  It 
philosophic  renown." 

17  Ruoloed  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  it^formed  or  atwredL 
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The  fortnues  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state" 
With  all  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bnu  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiaut  Roman ; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place, 
He  shall  be  satisfied;  and,  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouch'd. 

Serv.  FU  fetch  him  presently.  [^Ex(L 

Bru.  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend. 

Cass,     I  wish  we  may ;  but  yet  have  I  a  mind 
Iliat  fears  him  much,  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

BrvL  But  here  comes  Antony.  — 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Welcome,  Mark  Antony. 

AnL  O,  mighty  Caesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?     Fare  thee  well.— 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank :" 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death-hour ;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard, 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke^ 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 
No  plabe  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bra.  O,  Antony,  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
As,  by  our  hands  and  this  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands. 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done ; 
Our  hearts  you  see  not ;  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome  — 

M  Thorough  and  through  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  Th€ 
Poet  repeatedly  has  thor^mgh  for  through  and  also  throughly  for  thoroughly 
The  asaj(8  is  common  in  the  Bible. 

19  Who  else  may  be  supposed  to  have  overtopped  his  equals,  and  ^rown 
too  high  for  the  public  safety.  So,  in  the  speech  of  Oliver  in  As  You  Like  It^ 
i.  1,  when  incen-*ed  at  the  high  bearing  of  Orlando:  **Is  it  even  so?  begin 
^ott  to  grow  upon  me?    I  will  physic  your  ranibieM.** 
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As  fire  tlrives  out  fire,*°  so  pity  pity — 

Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part, 

To  you  our  swoids  have  leiiden  points,  Mark  Antony, 

Our  arms  no  strength  of  malice ;  '^^  and  our  hearts, 

Of  brothers'  temjier,  do  receive  you  in 

With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cass.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's' 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities.^ 

Bru.  Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear, 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause, 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him. 
Have  Uius  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloo<ly  hand : 
First,  IVIarcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you ;  — 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand ;  — 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours; — now  yours,  Metellus;  — 
Yours,  Cinna ;  —  and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours ;  —  * 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebonius. 
Gentlemen  all,  —  alas,  what  shall  I  say  ? 
"My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground. 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me,* 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer.  — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O,  'tis  true : 
If,  then,  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee  dearer  than  thy  death,** 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes,  — 


30  Fire  in  another  of  the  words  which  Shakespeare  uses  as  one  or  two 
•vllables  i)iditierentl\%  to  suit  his  verse.  Here  the  first  ^re  is  two  syllables, 
tlie  second  one.  —  The  Hllusion  is  to  the  old  way  of  salvias;  a  burn  by  hold- 
inj?  it  up  to  the  fire.  So,  in  Romeo nmlJ ulift,  i  2:  **Tut,  man,  one  fire  burns 
out  another's  burning;  one  paii)  is  Ie.s.<«enM  by  another^s  anguish.*' 

21  In  the  old  copie.>«,  this  clause  is  disjoined  from  the  preceding  purtof  th« 
sentence,  linked  to  the  following,  nnd  printed  thus:  *'  Our  arms  »'» strength  of 
malice,  and  our  hearts  of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in,'*  &c.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  squeeze  any  consistent  meaning  out  of  the  wortis,  "  ouranni 
171  strength  of  malice."  as  thus  ordered.  The  changing  of  in  into  no  was  pro- 
po'^ed  by  Steevens,  approved  b}''  Singer,  and  seems  required  by  the  rest  of 
the  sentence.     Dyce  adopts  it. 

22  This  little  speech  is  charmingly  characteristic.  Brutus  has  been  talk- 
ing about  '*  our  hearts,"  and  "  kind  love,  good  thoujrhts,  and  reverence."  T« 
Cassiu.s,  all  that  is  mere  rose-water  humbug,  und  he  knows  it  is  so  to  Antony 
too.  He  therefore  hastens  to  put  in  such  motives  as  he  knows  will  havs 
weight  with  Antony,  as  they  also  have  with  himself.  Cassius  was  another  ol 
the  stabbers  to  whom  Ciesar  h;id  prospectively  assigned  a  provincei  and  who 
was  more  than  willing  to  take  it  on  that  authority. 

28  Cotictive  of  me.    See  page  449,  note  20. 

24  The  Poet  uses  dear  repeatedly  in  the  same  way  as  here.  See  page  ML 
*'-'-  *  -nd  page  237,  note  6. 
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Most  noble! — in  the  presence  of  thy  corse? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds, 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood. 
It  would  become  me  better  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius  !     Here  wast  thou  bay'd,  brave  heart ;  • 
Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
,  Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe.^ — 
O  world,  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee.^ — 
How  like  a  deer,  strucken  by  many  princes, 
I>ost  thou  here  lie ! 

Cass,  Mark  Antony, — 

AnL  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassias: 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this ; 
Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cass.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Coesar  so ; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ?  ^ 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant.  Therefore  I  took  your  hands ;  ^  but  was  indeed 
Sway*d  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Csesar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
UpoQ  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons 
Why  and  wherein  Caesar,  was  dangerous. 

Bru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard. 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

AnL  That's  all  I  seek : 

And  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ;  ^ 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Brtu  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Com.  Brutus,  a  word  with  yoU/ 

*  Bay'd  is  harked  at^  worried^  and  jmrgued^  as  a  deer  by  hounds. 

*  Ltthe  is  used  by  many  old  writers  for  death. 

^  Coleridge  gives  out  astrong  opinion  that  the«e  tw«»  lines  were  interpo- 
lated by  some  act^)r,  and  that  we  have  but  to  read  the  passage  without  them, 
to  see  this  The  lines  are  certainly  a  blemish  in  the  pMy!«age;  cfif  \o  my 
thinking,  they  have  too  many  brothers  and  sisters  to  admit  ot  their  being 
cnticis'd  out  of  the  famiiv. 

38  Shakespeare  often  has  compact,  aspect,  and  other  like  words,  wi  h  the 
second  sylable  long  — Prick'd  in  the  next  line,  is  marked.  The  image  is  of 
ft  list  of  names  wiitten  out,  an<l  some  of  them  distinguished  by  having  holes 
prk'ked  in  the  paper  asainst  them. 

^  TAere/ure  M  not  the  illative  conjunction  here;  but  means  toihaiend^ 
or  /inr  that  purpoae, 

^  Prwrno^  in  the  Latin  sense  of  produco ;  implymj^  moW%ii.  \a  "k  ^^X^i^V 
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[^Aside  to  Bru.]  You  know  not  what  you  do :  do  not  oonsent 

That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral. 

Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 

By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bru.  [^/cfe  to  CA.S8.]  By  your  pardon: 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Csesar's  death  : 
AVliat  Antony  shall  speak  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission ; 
And  that  we  are  contented  Csesar  shall 
Have  all  due  rights  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong.** 

Gctss.  [_  Aside  to  Bru.]  I.  know  not  what  may  fall ;  I  like  tt 
not 

Bru.  Mark  Anton^ .  here,  take  you  Caesar^s  body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us. 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Ceesar ; 
And  say  you  do't  by  our  permission ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  and  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.  Prepare  the  body,  then,  and  follow  us. 

[Exeunt  aU  hut  AntOVT. 

Ant.  0,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  eartli. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  tu  the  hands  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy,  — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips, 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue,  — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men ;  ®* 
Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy ; 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 

SI  Wrong  is  here  used  for  harm^  or  that  which  canses  pain.  The  radical 
sense  of  tlie  word  survives  in  loring  and  torithe.  See,  also,  paf^  182,  note  S* 
Note  the  hip^h  self-appreciation  of  Brutus  here,  in  supposing  that  if  he  ctB 
but  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  to  air  his  wisdom  before  them, 
all  will  ^o  ri^ht  Here,  again,  he  overbears  Cassiun,  who  now  begins  to 
find  the  effects  of  having  baited  him  with  flatteries,  and  served  as  «  mirror  U 
"  turn  his  hidden  worthiness  into  his  eye.*' 

8^  By  men  Antony  means  not  mankind  in  general;  the  scope  of  the  cont 
being  limited  b^  the  subseout^nt  words,  *'  the  parts  of  Italy/*  and  **  in  thest 
confines/*  —  Limbs  is  merely  the  figure  of  speech  called  iSynecdbcAe,  or  tin 
putting  of  a  part  of  a  thing  for  the  whole.    Dyce  changes  it  to  ~ '~  "' 
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And  di'eadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of  war ; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds  • 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  At^  by  his  side  ^  come  hot  from  Hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines  with  a  monarch's  voice 
Cry  Havoc  I  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ;  ** 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial.  — 

JSnter  a  Servant 

Yon  serve  Octavius  Csesar,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv,  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

AtiL  CaBsar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome* 

Serv,  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming ; 
And  bid,  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  — 
[^Seeing  the  £ody.']     O  CaBsar !  — 

AnL  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching ;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing:  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Be^ato  water.    Is  thy  master  coming  ? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of  Rome. 

AfU,  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  him  what  hath  chanced. 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet :  ^ 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.     Yet  stay  awhile ; 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men  ; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand.  [^Exeunt  with  Cesar's  Bodif. 

SS  At^  18  the  old  eoddess  of  discord  and  mischief.  So,  in  Much  Ado 
about  Notidng,  ii.  1,  Benedick  describes  Beatrice  as  "  the  infernal  At^  in  good 
apparel** 

^  Uaooc  was  anciently  the  word  of  signal  for  giving  no  quarter  in  a 
battle.  It  was  a  high  criine  for  any  one  to  give  the  signal  without  authority 
ftom  the  general-in-chief;  hence  the  i)eculiar  force  of  rwmarch's  voice.  —  To 
let  tUp  a  dog  was  a  term  of  the  chase,  for  relea^inj^  the  hounds  from  the  leash 
or  ilip  of  leather  whereby  they  were  held  in  hand  till  it  wa*«  time  to  let  them 
pursue  the  animal  — T^ie  days  of  wur  are  lire,  sword,  and  famine.  So,  in 
Kin^  Henry  1^,  first  Chorus:  '*  At  his  heeh,  leashed  in  like  houruU  should 
fattune.  uoot'd^  andj^re,  crouch  for  einpluyment*' 

M  Another  play  on  Rtime  and  room,  *See  page  439,  note  22. 
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Scene  II.     The  Same.     The  Forum. 
Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  with  a  Throng  of  OUizmu} 

Citizens.  We  will  be  satisfied ;  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Brti.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience,  Mends.— 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 
And  part  the  numliers.  — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  'em  stay  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him ; 
And  public  reason  sliall  be  rendered 
Of  Ciesar's  death. 

1  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare  their  reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

lExit  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citizeni 
Brutus  goes  into  the  Rostrum. 

3  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended :  Silence  ! 
Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers !  ^  hear  me  for  my  cause ;  and 
l)e  silent,  that  you  may  hear :  believe  me  for  mine  honour; 
and  have  respect  to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe;  cen- 
sure me  in  your  wisdom;'  and  awake  your  senses,  that. you 
may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any 
dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say  that  Brutus'  love  to 
Ctpsar  was  no  less  than  his.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand 
why  Brutus  rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer, — Not 
that  I  lov'd  Ca*sar  less,  but  that  I  lov'd  Bome  more.  Had 
you  rather  Cnesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that 
Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ?  As  Caesar  lov'd  me, 
I  weep  for  him  ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he 
was  valiant,  I  honour  him:  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I 
slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love;  joy  for  his  fortune; 
honour  for  his  valour;  and  death  for  his  ambition.  Who  is 
here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for 
him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  not  be 
a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  if 
here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country?  If  any,  speak; 
for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Citizens,  None,  Brutus,  none. 

Bni.  Then  none  have  I  offended.     I  have  done  no  more  to 
Ca3sar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.     The  question  of  his 

1  The  eri^inal  han  Plebeians  here  instead  of  Ciiizens.  Modem  editioai 
genera' ly  print  Citizens. 

3  Lort^r  amifriftui  were  used  as  synonymous  in  the  Poet*8  time.  Brottt 
afterwards  speHk*-*  of  Cae-ar  as  "  my  best  lover." 

s  Censure  is  here  exactly  equivalent  to  Judge;  probably  used  for  thi 
jingle  it  makes  with  senses. 
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dea;h  is  enroH'cl  in  the  Capitol;*  his  giory  not  extenuated, 
wherein  he  was  worthy ;  *  nor  his  ofFenqes  euforc'd,  for  which 
he  suffered  death. 

MUer  Antony  and  Others,  vrith  Cesar's  Body. 

Ilere  comes  his  body,-  mourn'd  by  Mark  Antony ;  who,  though 
he  had  no  hand  in  liis  deatli,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  as  which  of  you  shall 
not  ?  With  this  I  depart,  —  That,  as  I  slew  mj  best  lover  for 
the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when 
it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death.' 
Citizens.  Live,  Brutus !  live,  live  ! 

1  Git.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

2  Cit.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  Cit.  Let  him  be  CaBsar. 

4  Cit,  CaBsar's  better  parts 
Shall  now  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

1  Git.  We'll   bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts  and 

clamours. 
3nju  My  countrjrmen,  — 

2  Cit  Peace!  silence!  Brutus  speaks. 
1  Git.  Peace,  ho ! 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone ; 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Cjesar  s  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Ca;sar*s  glory ;  which  IMark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allowed  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  \_Exit 

1  Cit.  Stay,  ho !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair ; 
We'll  hear  him.  —  Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

*  The  reatnn  of  his  death  is  made  a  matter  of  solemn  official  record  in  the 
Docks  of  the  Senate,  as  showing  that  the  act  of  killing  him  was  done  for 
public  ends,  and  not  from  private  hate. 

*  His  fame  is  not  lessened  or  whittled  ihrum  in  those  points  wherein  he  was 
frorthy. —  Enforc\ly  in  the  next  clause,  is  in  antithesis  to  extenuated,  meaning 
'«hAt  his  faults  are  not  magnified  or  forced  out  of  just  measure.  This  is  very 
ftptly  said;  for  to  kill  a  man,  and  then  try  to  belittle  or  to  blacken  him,  is 
the  extreme  of  turpitude. 

*  In  this  celebrated  speech,  which,  to  my  tnste,  is  far  from  being  a  model 
t^  style  either  for  oratory  or  an^^  thing  else,  the  Poet  seems  to  have  aimed  at 
imitating  the  manner  actuHlIv  ascribed  to  Brutus.  So,  in  Plutarch:  "  They 
do  note  that,  in  some  of  his  £pistles,  he  counterfeited  that  briefe  compendious 
maimer  of  speech  of  the  LacedaBuionians  '*  And  Shakespeare*s  idea,  as  fol- 
lowed out  in  this  speech,  U  sustained  also  by  the  DiUofjus  de  Ovntorihus,  as- 
cribed to  Tacitus;  wherein  it  is  said  that*  Brutus'  style  of  eloquence  was 
censured  as  otUtsum  et  disjunvtnm.  For,  hs  Mr.  Verfilanck  remarks,  "the 
tHiyvmctum^  the  broken-up  style,  without  oratorical  continuity,  is  precisely 
that  assumed  by  the  dramatist*' 
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Ant  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholding  to  yon.     [  Goes  vp» 
4  Cit.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

3  Ctt.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake^ 
He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

4  CtL  'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

1  Cit,  This  Caesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  Cit,  Nay,  that's  certain: 

Wc  *ro  bless'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Cit,  Peace !  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant,  You  gentle  Romans, — 

Citizens,  Peace,  ho !  let  us  hear  IiisL 

Ant,  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears: 

I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.     The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious:^ 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and' the  rest,— 

For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men, — 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept : 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse      Was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man.^ 

7  In  ShakeApeare*8  time,  the  endinp^  tiousy  and  varioas  others  lik*  A| 
when  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  was  often  pronounced  as  two  syllabltB. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  <tVm,  sion,  and  divers  others.  Many  instanoei 
of  the  latter  have  already  occurred  in  this  play;  as  in  the  preceding  seen*: 
"And  say  you  do  't  by  our;>fi*m/«.wm."  Also  in  a  former  scene:  "Out  of 
the  teeth  of  e7nulatioii.'*  Nevertheless  I  «m  far  from  thinking  that  tkm$ 
should  now  be  sounded  as  two  syllables  in  such  cases.    See  page  58,  note  19*, 

8  Of  course  these  repetitions  of  fionournble  man  are  intensely  ironical;' 
and  for  that  very  reason  the  irony  should  be  studiously  kept  out  of  the  yoi€l 
in  pronouncing  them.    I  have  heard  the  effect  of  it  otteiljr  ifMMlt  by  b«iif 
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I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 

But  here  I  am,  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  —  not  withou*  cause : 

What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  ?-* 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts,* 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason !  —  Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come- back  to  me. 

1  CiL  Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 

2  CiL  K  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  CiL  Has  he  not,  masters  ? 

1  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  OiU  Mark'd  ye  his  words  ?   He  would  not  take  the  crown ; 
Therefore  *tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  OiL  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it*^ 

2  Git,  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping* 

3  CiU  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than  Antony 

4  CiL  Now  mark  him ;  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
AnL  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters,  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong :  I  rather  choose 
.To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar,  — 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  —  'tis  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood  ;  " 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legac} 
Unto  their  issue. 


empiuuized.  The  proper  force  and  charm  of  the  irony  in  this  rase  depend 
on  Its  bein^  completely  dis)2:ui<ied  and  seeming  perfectly  unconscious. 

y  Bruhih  is  bv  no  means  tautological  here:  tlie  antittietic  sense  of  AtMMUi 
beasts  is  mnstMtfully  implied. 

^•.  To  flftMfe  or  aby  a  thing,  is  to  suffer  for  it,  or,  as  we  now  SHy,  to  pay  for 
it.    So,  3m  a  previons  scene:   **Let  no  man  abide  this  deed,  but  we  the 

U  Ifofikin  aod  Handkerchief  were  used  indifferently  in  the  Poet*s  tisM 
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4  Cit.  We'll  hear  the  will :  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

Citizens.  The  will,  the  will !  we  will  hear  CaBsaf's  will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends;  I  must  not  read  it: 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov*d  you. 
ITou  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs  ; 
For,  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

1  Cit.  Read  the  will !  we'll  hear  it,  Antony ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will,  —  Caesar's  will ! 

Ant.  Will  you  be  patient?  will  you  stay  awhile? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar ;  **  I  do  fear  it 

4  Cit.  They  were  traitors :  honourable  men ! 

Citizens.  The  will !  the  testament ! 

2  Cit.  They  were  villains,  murderers.     The  will  f  read  ths 
wiU! 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  ?  and  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Citizens.  Come  down. 

2  Cit.  Descend.  [^Ile  comes  down 

3  Cit.  You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Cit.  A  ring !  stand  round. 

1  Cit.  Stand  from  the  hearse ;  stand  from  the  body. 

2  Cit.  Room  f  )r  Antony !  —  most  noble  Antony  I 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far*  otF, 
Citizens.  Stand  back ;  room !  bear  back. 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
'Twas  on  a  Summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii.^' 
Look>  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through: 

12  Antony  now  sees  that  he  has  the  people  wholly  with  him,  80  that  he  li 
perfectly  safe  in  stabbin|]^  the  stabbers  with  these  terrible  words. 

18  1  his  Ts  the  artfuile^^t  and  most  telling  stroke  in  Antonyms  speech.  The 
Romans  prided  themselves  most  of  ail  upon  their  militar}' virtue  and  renown: 
Caesar  was  their  greatest  militarv  her<»;  and  his  victor\'  over  the  Nervii  wis 
his  greatest  militaiy  exploit.  It  occurred  during  his  second  caoipaign  in 
Gaul,  in  the  Sununer  of  the  year  r.  c  57,  and  is  narrated  with  surpassing 
vividness  m  the  second  book  of  his  Helium  Gallicum.  Of  course  the  matter 
about  the  ^'mantle'*  is  purely  fictitious:  Caesar  had  on  the  civic  gown,  not 
the  military  cloak,  when  killed:  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  maiigled  toga  that 
Antony  displayed  on  this  occasion:  but  the  fiction  has  the  effect  of  m«*l"'^ 
tbe  allusion  to  the  victory  seem  perfecXXy  ax\\«a&  avid,  vacideatal. 
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See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 

And,  as  he  pluck*d  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it,  — 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 

Jf  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no ;  ^* 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : " 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov'd  him! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For,  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  liim  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  sti'ong  than  traitors*  arms. 

Quite  vanquished  him.:  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 

And,  in  his  mantle  mufHing  up  his  face. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,^^  great  Caesar  felL 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?     Look  you  here, 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors.^^ 

1  CiL  O  piteous  spectacle ! 

2  CiL  O  noble  Caesar ! 

3  CiL  O  woeful  day ! 

4  OiL  O  traitors,  villains ! 

1  OiL  O  most  bloody  sight ! 

2  OiL  We  will  be  reveng'd. 

Oitizens.  Revenge,  —  about,  —  seek,  —  burn,  —  fire, — kill, 
—  slay,  —  let  not  a  traitor  live ! 
AnL  Stay,  countrymen. 

1  OiL  Peace  there !  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  OiL  We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll  die  with 
him. 

AnL  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable : 

M  Resolved  again  in  the  sense  of  informed  or  assured.  See  page  470,  note 
17«  —  The  fanciful  c< 'iiceit  expressed  in  these  two  lines  seems  quite  out  of 
place,  and  might  well  be  spared. 

16  Anael  here  means,  apparently,  his  counterpart,  genius,  or  a  kind  of 
dearer  self  The  word  is  probably'  used  with  the  same  meaning  by  St.  Luke 
in  Acts  xii.  15. 

W  So,  in  North's  PltUnrch:  "Against  the  very  base  whereon  Poinpey*8 
image  ntood,  which  ran  all  a  gore  of  blood,  till  he  was  slain.*' 

17  The  Poet  has  many  like  instances  of  widi  being  used  instead  of  6y^  to 
ifoote  the  relation  of  a^^ent. 
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What  pnrate  griefs  they  have/"  alas,  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do't ;  they're  wise  and  honourable^ 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  fiiend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,'®  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouth% 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  but  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
Citizens,  We'll  mutiny. 

1  OU.  We'U  bum  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  Oit.  Away,  then !  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 

Ant.  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yet  hear  me  speak. 

Citizens.  Peace,  ho !  hear  Antony ;  most  noble  Antony. 

Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not  what. 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserv'd  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not ;  I  must  tell  you,  then : 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

Citizens.  Most  true;  the  will! — let's  stay,  and  hear  tiM 
will. 

Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas.* 

2  Cit.  Most  noble  Caesar ! —  we'll  revenge  his  death. 

3  Cit.  O,  royal  Caesar ! 
Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 
Citizens.  Peace,  ho ! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards. 
On  this  side  Tyber :  ^^  he  hath  left  them  you, 

IS  Shakespeare  often  uses  grief  for  that  which  causes  grief;  that  il| 
ffrievance. 

w  WU  fonnerly  meant  understanding^  and  was  so  used  bv  all  writers. 

^  The  drachma  was  a  Greek  coin,  equal  to  Id.  English.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, Caesar  left  to  each  citizen  three  hundrt'd  sesterces,  equivalent  to  about 
$14;  which  was  practically  as  good  as  at  least  $100  in  our  time:  no  small 
lift  for  a  poor  man. 

^  As  this  scene  lies  ra  the  Forum,  near  the  Capitol,  CsesHr's  gardens  ami 
in  factf  on  the  other  side  Tyber.    Bui  the  Vo<&l  Ntt^^t^  «a  he  read  in  PhUardk* 
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And  to  jour  heirs  for  ever :  common  pleasoreis 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Csesar!  when  comes  such  another? 

1  Oit  Never,  never.  —  Come,  away,  away  I 
We'll  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors*  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  Oit,  Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  at.  Pluck  down  benches. 

4  Git,  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

\_Exeunt  Citizens,  wit%  the  Body* 
AnL  Now  let  it  work :  —  Mischief,  thou  art  afoot. 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt !  — 

JEnter  a  Servanu 

How  now,  fellow ! 

Serv.  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

AtU.  Where  is  he  ? 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Caesar's  house. 

Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.     Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.  I  heard  'em  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people, 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius.       [^Exeuni, 

Scene  HI.    The  Same.    A  Street. 

Miter  CiNNA  the  PoeU 

>  Oin.  I  dreamt  to-night  that  I  did  feast  with  Caesar^ 
And  things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy.^ 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Miter  Citizens 

1  Cit.  What  is  your  name  ? 

2  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going  ? 

3  Cit.  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

4  Cit.  Are  you  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor? 

**  He  bequeathed  nnto  every  citizen  of  Rome  76  drachmaes  a  man,  and  ifit 
his  gardens  and  arbors  onto  the  people,  which  be  had  on  this  side  oi  the 
river  Tyber." 

1  **  Things  of  ill  omen  oppress  me."  Steevens  tells  of  having  read  in  an 
M  treatise  on  Fortune-telling,  that  *'  to  dream  of  being  at  banquef^  beto- 
kcoeth  Biisfortime.*' 
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2  CtL  Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  CtL  Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  Cit.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  CiL  Ay,  and  truly ;  you  were  best 

Cin.  What  is  my  name  ?  Whither  am  I  going  ?  Where 
do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor  ?  Then,  to 
answer  every  man  directly  and  briefly,  wisely  and  truly. 
Wisely  I  say  I  am  a  bachelor. 

2  Cit,  That's  as  much  as  to  say  they  are  fools  that  marry: 
—  youll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,*  I  fear.     Proceed ;  directly. 

Gin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar's  funeral. 

1  Cit.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 
Cin.  As  a  friend. 

2  Cit  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  Cit.  For  your  dwelling,  —  briefly. 
Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

3  Cit.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
Cin.  Truly,  my  name  is  Ciima. 

1  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces  1  he's  a  conspirator. 
Cin.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  for  his  bad 
verses. 

Cin.  I  am  not  Cin'na  the  conspirator.* 

4  Cit.  It  is  no  matter ;  his  name's  Cinna :  pluck  but  his 
name  out  uf  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 

3  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him !  Come ;  brands,  ho !  firebrands! 
To  Brutus',  to  Cassius' ;  burn  all.  Some  to  Decius'  house,  and 
some  to  Casca's ;  some  to  Ligarius' :  away,  go !  [^Exeuni* 


ACT  IV.    Scene  I.    Rome.    A  Room  in  Antony's  Houw} 

Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at  a  Table. 

Ant.  These  many,  then,  shall  die ;  their  names  are  prick'd. 
Oct.  Your  brother  too  must  die :  consent  you,  Lepidus  ? 

2  You'll  suffer  a  blow,  or  catch  a  hnock.    Me  expletive  agnin. 

8  This  man  was  Helvius  Cinna,  one  of  Caesar's  stHunchest  adherents.  Be 
w&s  mistaken  by  the  infuriated  populace  for  Cornelius  Cinna,  the  Pnetor, 
Die  of  the  conspirators,  and  in  spite  of  his  frantic  appeals  was  torn  to  pieces 
on  the  spot. 

1  The  place  of  this  scene  is  not  marked  in  the  original;  but  is  shown  to 
be  at  Rome,  by  Lepidus  being  sent  to  Cajsar's  house,  and  told  that  he  will 
find  his  confederates  "  or  iu*re,  or  at  the  Capit<il."  In  fact,  however,  the 
triumvirs  did  not  meet  at  Rome  to  settle  the  proscription,  but  on  a  littto 
islund  juear  Mutina.    The  Poet  most  likely  knew  this,  as  he  must  have  md 
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hep.  I  do  consent,  — 

Oct,  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep. — Upm  condition  Publius  shall  not  live, 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony.* 

AnU  He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house ; 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep,  What,  shall  I  find  you  here  ? 

OcU  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol.  \Exit  Lepidtjs. 

AnU  This  is  a  slight  unmeri table  man. 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands  :  is  it  fit. 
The  threefold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

OcU  So  you  thought  him ; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to  die, 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant,  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you: 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will, 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears. 
And  graze  in  conunons. 

OcU  You  may  do  your  will ; 

But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant,  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius  ;  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight. 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on. 
His*  corporal  motion  govern'd  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so ; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth  : 
A  barren-spirited  fellow  ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations. 
Which,  out  of  use  and  stal'd  by  other  men, 

in  Plttiarch  how  "all  three  met  together  in  an  island  environed  round  about 
with  a  little  river/'  —  The  time  of  the  scene,  historically,  was  in  November, 
B.  c.  43;  which  makes  an  interval  of  some  nineteen  months  between  thifi 
and  the  preceding  scene 

2  Kitlier  the  Poet  or  the  printer  fell  into  an  error  here;  the  true  name  of 
this  person  being  not  Publim  but  Lucius.  Thus  in  Plutnrch's  Life  of  AntO' 
nius:  *•  Caesar  left  Cicero  to  Antonius  will;  Anionius  also  forsooke  Lucim 
Caesar,  who  was  his  uncle  by  his  mother;  and  both  uf  them  together  8uflei«d 
LepiduB  to  kill  his  owo  brotb<^r  Paulus.*' 
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Begin  his  fashion :  *  do  not  talk  of  him, 

But  as  a  property.    And  now,  Octavios, 

Listen  great  things :  Brutus  and  Gassius 

Are  levying  powers :  we  must  straight  make  head ; 

Therefore  let  our  alliance  be  combin'd, 

Our  best  firiends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretch'd  oat ; 

And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council, 

dow  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclosed, 

And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Lit  us  do  so ;  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 
4nd  liay'd  about  widi  many  enemies ;  ^ 
And  some  that  smile  have  in  >their  hearts,  I  fear. 
Millions  of  mi8chie&.  [^Eeemt 

Scene  II.     Before  Brutus'  TerUj  in  the  Oamp  near  Sardis} 

Drum,    Enter  Brutus,  Lucilius,  Titinius,  and  Soldierif 
PiNDARUS  meeting  them  ;  Lucius  at  some  distance, 

Bru.  Stand,  ho  I 

LaciL  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand. 

Bru,  What  now,  Lucilius !  is  Cassius  near  ? 

LuciL  He  is  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[Pindarus  gives  a  Letter  to  BbutuSi 

Bru,  He  greets  me  well  —  Your  master,  Pindarus, 
In  his  own  change,^  or  by  ill  officers, 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone ;  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin,  I  do  not  doubt 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted.  —  A  word,  Lucilius :  *" 

How  he  received  you  let  me  be  resolved. 

s  So  in  Falstaff  ^8  account  of  Justice  Shnllow,  when  the  latter  was  it 
Clcinent's-itin :  "He  came  ever  in  the  rear-ward  of  the  fashion;  and  soBg 
those  tunes  to  the  overscutchM  huswives  that  be  heard  the  carmen  whistte* 
and  sware  they  were  his  fancies,  or  his  good-nights/*  The  pas^ge  in  tb« 
text  has  commonly  been  printed  with  a  (0  after  imitations;  which  gives  a 
wrong  sense,  as  if  objects,  arts,  and  imitations  in  general  were  meant;  where- 
as it  is  only  of  those  particular  objects,  arts,  and  imitation**,  which  othen 
have  worn  out  and  thrown  aside.  Instead  of  objects^  arts,  Mr.  Dyee  printi 
cJfject  orts ;  a  very  bad  reading. 

*  An  rtllusion  to  bear-baiting.  Thus  in  AfacbeOiv.  7:  "They  have  tied 
me  to  a  stake:  I  cannot  fl}',  but,  benr-like,  I  must  fight  the  course." 

1  This  scene,  again,  is  separated  from  the  foregoing,  historically,  by  about 
a  year;  the  remaining  events  of  the  drama  having  taken  place  in  the  Fall 
B  c.  42. 

'  Through  some  change  of  miad  or  of  conduct  on  hia  part. 
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LticiL  With  courtesy  and  with  respect  enough ; 
But  not  with  such  &miliar  instances, 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 
As  he  hath  us*d  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  described 

A  hot  friend  cooling.     Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  en^rced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand. 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle ; 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades,* 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

LticiL  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quartor'd: 
The  greater  part,  the  Horse  in  general. 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  [JKfarcA  toithii^ 

Bru.  Hark !  he  is  arriv'd.  — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers. 

Cass.  Stand,  ho ! 

Bru.  Stand,  ho !    Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.  Stand! 

Within.  Stand! 

Within.  Stand! 

Oass.  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 

Bru.  Judge  me,  yoja  gods !  wrong  I  mine  enemies  ? 
And  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother  ? 

Ccus.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs ; 
And  when  you  do  them  — 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content ; 

Speak  your  griefs  softly ;  I  do  know  you  well. 
Before  the  ejes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us, 
Let  us  not  wrangle :  bid  them  move  away ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs,^ 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Ccus.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

*  A  deceitful  Jade  is  an  unreliable  horse,  or  one  that  promises  well  in  mp* 
pearance,  but  "  sinks  in  the  trial." 

*  To  enlarge  is,  properly,  to  set  free  or  to  let  go  cU  large  i  here  it  meaiu 
^peak/reeljf  <^  or  w^fold. 
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Bru.  Lucius,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  tUl  we  have  done  our  oonferenoe.  — 
Lucilius  and  Titinius,  guard  oar  door.  \^Exemi. 


Scene  IIL     Within  ih$  Tent  of  Brutus. 
Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cci8$.  That  you  have  wrong'd  me  doth  appear  in  this  * 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella  * 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letters,^  praying  on  his  side 
Beciiuse  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Brtu  You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cass.  Li  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  conmient.' 

Bru,  Jjei  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cass,  I  an  itching  palm ! 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption. 
And  cluistisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cass.  Chastisement! 

Bru,  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice*  sake? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice  ?     What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  —  shall  we  now 

1  Disf/jaced  him,  set  a  mark  or  stigtna  upon  him.  —  The  Poet  read  Hi 
PluUwch  that  ''  Brutus,  upon  complaint  of  the  Snrdians,  did  condemn  and 
note  Lucius  Pella,  who  ha«l  been  a  Praetor  of  the  Romans,  for  that  he  was 
convicted  of  robbery  and  pilfery  in  his  office." 

'^  Wherein  refers  to  the  stigma  set  upon  Pella,  and  is  equivalent  to  ^ 
}clii?h  net  or  pj-oceetiiiig  — Cassius  naturally  thinks  that  "the  honourabM 
men  whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar"  should  not  peril  their  cause  by 
moral  squeamishness.  And  it  is  a  ver}'  noteworthy  point,  that  the  dige^Bg 
of  that  act  seems  to  have  entailed  upon  Brutus  a  sort  of  moral  dyspepsia. 

8  That  every  petty  or  trijling  offence  should  be  scrutinized  and  passed 
upon.  Nice  was  often  used  in  that  sense.  —  In  the  foregoing  plays,  f  have 
repeatedly  noted  the  Poet's  u.«<e  of  Aw  for  its.  Mr.  W.  J.  Holfe,  of  Cambridge, 
has  ascertained,  by  a  very  close  inspection,  that  Shakespeare  has  ito  ten 
times,  but  in  nine  of  these  it  is  printed  with  an  apostrophe,  ifs;  and  that  he 
has  t/,  used  as  the  possessive  rase,  sixteen  times;  as  in  Hamlet  i.  2:  '*It 
lifted  up  it  head"  As  I  have  stated  before,  its  doe«*  not  occur  in  our  Rngliah 
Bible;  where  we  h:ive,  instead,  such  expre^^^ijms  as,  ''if  the  salt  have  loit 
\m  savour,"  and,  "  to  every  seed  his  own  body." 
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ContamiDate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  Moon, 
Than  such  a  Ronuui. 

Cass,  Brutus,  bait  not  me,* 

ril  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself. 
To  hedge  me  in ;  I  am  a  soldier,  ay,^ 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions.^ 

Bru.  Go  to ;  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cdss.  I  am. 

Bru,  I  say  you  are  not. 

CdSS,  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cass   Is't  possible  ? 

Bru,  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cass.  O  ye  gods,  ye  gods !  must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru.  All  this !  ay,  more :  fret,  till  your  proud  heart  break; 
Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?  By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for  from  this  day  forth 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cass.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  abler  men.^ 

*  So  in  the  origiual ;  but  commonly  changed  to  hny  in  modern  edit 'ions, 
the  Tepeatin^  of  the  word  being  thought  to  add  spirit  to  the  dialogue.  I 
think  otherwise.  To  bait  is  to  worry  or  harass  with  violent  attacks.  Rich- 
ardson sayfc  it  is  formed  regularly  from  bay,  to  bark  at,  thus,  —  bayed,  bay'd^ 
bayt^bak.  In  The  Winttr^s  Tale  ii.  3,  Leontes  says  of  Paulina,  — "A  cal- 
lat,  of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband,  and  now  baits  me'  " 

*  The  original  and,  I  believe,  all  modern  editions,  have  /  instead  of  ay 
here.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  it  should  be  ay,  and  I  now  venture  to 
give  it  to.  In  tne  Poet^s  time,  the  pronoun  /  and  the  affirmative  ay  wer6 
printed  alike. 

*  To  do  the  business,  or  manage  the  diplomacy  of  an  army. 

7  The  original  has  noble  instead  of  abler.     N^/ble  does  not  fit  the  place, 
and  thiB  use  of  abler  by  Cassius,  a  little  before,  points  that  ovit  «&  \!ck!^  t^^^ 
word:  accordingly  it  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Dyce. 
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Casi.  You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me,  Bnitui; 
[  said  an  elder  Boldier,  not  a  better : ' 
Did  I  say  better  f 

BrtL  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cass.  When  Caesar  liv'd  he  durst  not  thus  have  moVd  me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace !  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Cass,  I  durst  not  ? 

Bru.  No. 

Cass.  What,  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

BrtL  For  your  life  you  durst  not 

Cass.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  Botrj  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ;  — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection :  —  I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  you  denied  me:  Was  that  done  like  Cassias? 
Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so? 
Wlien  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends,' 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cass.  I  denied  you  not 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cass.  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back.  —  Brutus  hath  riv'd  my  heart 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Brit.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cass.  You  love  me  not. 

8  This  mistake  of  Brutus  is  veiy  well  conceived.  Cassius  was  much  the 
abler  soldier,  and  Brutus  Itnew  it;  and  the  mistake  ^ew  from  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  truth  of  what  he  thought  he  heard.  Long  before  this  time,  Cas- 
sius had  perved  as  Quaestor  under  Marcus  Crassus  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Parthians;  aii'l  when  the  army  was  torn  all  to  pieces,  both  Crassus  and 
his  ^on  being  killed.  (Cassius  displayed  grent  ability  in  bringing  off  a  rem- 
nant ;  as  he  also  did  for  some  time  ader  that,  in  the  military  admiiiiatimtioB 
of  Syria. 

•  Rascal  cnurUers  is  a  term  of  contempt  for  the  **  vile  trash,"  gold.  Coun* 
ters  were  fal^^e  pieces  of  money,  used  in  reckoning  and  keeping  acoonntft 
See  page  ^^  •"»*«  8. 
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Bru,  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cass,  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.  j\  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cass,  Come,  Antony  and  young  Octavius,  come, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  a-weary  of  the  world ; 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  brav'd  by  his  brother ; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observ'd, 
Sot  in  a  note-book,  leam'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spu'it  from  mine  eyes !  —  There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart 
Strike  ae  thou  didst  at  Ca;sar ;  for  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Bru,  Sheath  your  dagger. 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour.^* 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again.^^ 

Ca^,  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd,  vexeth  him  ? 

Bru,  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 

Cass,  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?     Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 

Cass,  O  Brutus, — 

Bru,  What's  the  matter/ 

Ca^s,  —  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
T\lien>that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru,  Yes,  Cassius ;  and  from  henceforth. 

When  you  are  over  earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[Noise  within. 

"^  Whatever  dishonoarable  thing  you  may  do,  I  will  set  it  down  to  th« 
bumonr  or  infirmity  of  the  moment. 

u  In  my  boyhood,  the  idea  was  common,  of  fire  deeping  in  the  flint,  and 
being  awaited  by  the  stroke  of  the  steel.    I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was 
known  in  the  Poet*8  time,  that  in  fact  the  flint  cuts  off  in\ct<^<^'^v&  XstVok  ^ 
■toel^  which  aro  ignited  by  the  friction. 
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Poet.  [  Within,']  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  general* : 
There  is  some  grudge  between  'em ;  'tis  not  meet 
They  l)e  alone. 

LuciL  [  Within.']  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet,  [  Within,]  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Poet,  followed  hy  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Cass.  How  now !  What's  the  matter  ? 

Poet,  For  shame,  you  generals !  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be ; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I'm  sure,  than  ye. 

Cass,  Ha,  ha !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhjrme !      » 

Bi-u,  Get  you  hence,  sirrah ;  saucy  fellow,  hence ! 

Cass.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus ;  'tis  his  fashion. 

Bnt,  I'll  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his  time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ?  — 
Companion,  hence !  ^ 

Cass,  Away,  away,  be  gone!  [Exit  Po€l 

Bru.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Ca^s.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with  you 
Immediately  to  us.  [^Exeunt  Lucil.  and  Titin. 

Bru,  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine  ! 

Cass,  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so  angry, 

Bru,  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Cass.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils.^ 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better.     Portia  is  dead. 

Ca^s.  Ha!  Portia! 

Bru,  She  is  dead. 

Cass,  How  scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd  you  so  ?  — 
O,  insupportable  and  touching  loss  !  — 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru,  Impatient  of  my  absence, 

And  grief  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  thamselves  so  strong ;  —  for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came ;  —  with  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire.^* 

1^  Jig  signified  a  ballad  or  ditty,  as  well  as  a  diince.  Compamon  is  he?« 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  we  now  useftlloio. 

18  In  his  philosophy,  Brutus  was  a  mixture  of  the  Stoic  and  the  Platonist. 
What  he  says  of  Portia's  death  is  among  the  best  things  in  the  play,  and  ia 
in  Shakespeare's  noblest  style.     Deep  grief  loves  not  many  words. 

1^  It  Hppears  something  uncertain  whether  Portia's  death  was  before  or 
after  her  husb;:nd's.    Plutarch  represents  it  as  occurring  before;  but  Meri- 
vale  follows  those  who  (ilace  it  Hfter.     Plutarch's  account,  as  rendered  by 
l^orth,  is,  that  she  "  took  hot  burning  coaN  and  cast  them  into  her  mouth 
and  kept  ber  mouth  bo  close  that  she  choked  hers^.*' 
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Cass,  And  died  so  ? 

Bru,  Even  so. 

Cass,  O,  ye  immortal  gods ! 

Enter  Lucius,  with  Wine  and  a  Taper. 

Bru,  Speak  no  more  of  her.  —  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine :  — 
In  this  I  bury  all  uukindness,  Cassius.  [^Drinks. 

Cass,  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge. — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus*  love.  [^Drink$, 

Bru,  Come  in,  Titmius !  —  \_£JxU  Lucius* 

He-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Welcome,  good  Messala.  — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities.^ 

Cass,  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru,  No  more,  I  pray  you.  — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Mes,  Myself  have  letters  of  the  selfsame  tenour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mes,  That,  by  proscription  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  Senators. 

Bru,  Therem  our  letters  do  not  well  agree : 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  Senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cass,  Cicero  one ! 

Mes,  Cicero  is  dead. 
And  by  that  order  of  proscription.  — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord? 

Bru,  No,  Messala. 

Mes,  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru,  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes,  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru,  Why  ask  you  ?  hear  you  aught  of  her  in  yoiu»  ? 

Mes,  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru,  Why,  farewell,  Portia.  —  We  must  die  Messala : 

^  The  Poet  repeatedly  uses  quetUon  in  the  sense  of  ooiweriatiolt. 
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Poet,  [  Within,^  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals : 
There  is  some  grudge  between  'em ;  'tis  not  meet 
Tliey  lie  alone. 

LuciL  [  Within.']  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet,  [  Within,']  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Poet^  followed  hy  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Cass.  How  now!  What's  the  matter? 

Poet,  For  shame,  you  generals !  what  do  you  mean? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be ; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I'm  sure,  than  ye. 

Cass,  Ha,  ha !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme !     » 

Bru,  Get  you  hence,  sirrah ;  saucy  fellow,  hence  I 

Cass,  Bear  with  him,  Brutus ;  'tis  his  fashion. 

Bni,  I'll  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his  time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ?  — 
Companion,  hence !  ^ 

Cass,  Away,  away,  be  gone !  \_Exit  Pod 

Bru.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cass.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with  you 
Immediately  to  us.  [^Exeunt  Lucil.  anrf  Titin. 

Bru,  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine  ! 

Cass.  I  did  not  tliink  you  could  have  been  so  angry. 

Bni.  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Cass.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils.^^ 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better.     Portia  is  dead. 

Cass.  Ha !  Portia  I 

Bru,  She  is  dead. 

Ca^s.  How  scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd  you  so?  — 
O,  insupportable  and  touching  loss  !  — 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru,  Impatient  of  my  absence, 

And  grief  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  thamselves  so  strong;  —  for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came ;  —  with  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire.^* 

13  Jig  signified  a  ballad  or  ditty,  as  well  as  a  dnnce.  Companion  is  ht^t 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  we  now  u»e yellow. 

18  In  hia  philosophy,  Brutus  was  a  mixture  of  the  Stoic  and  the  Platonist. 
What  he  says  of  Portia's  death  is  among  the  best  things  in  the  play,  andia 
in  Shakespeare's  noblest  style.     Deep  grief  loves  not  many  words. 

1^  It  appears  something  uncertain  whether  Portia's  death  was  before  or 
after  her  husbisnd's.  Plutarch  represents  it  as  occurring  before;  but  Meri- 
vale  follows  those  who  place  it  after.  Plutarch's  account,  as  rendered  hy 
North,  is,  that  she  "took  hot  burning  coah  and  cast  them  into  her  mouth 
BDd  kept  her  mouth  bo  close  that  she  cVioW«d.\i«T%%\£.*' 
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Cass.  And  died  so  ? 

Bru,  Even  so. 

Cass,  O,  ye  immortal  gods ! 

Enter  Lucius,  toitk  Wine  and  a  Taper. 

Bru,  Speak  no  more  of  her.  —  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine :  ^ 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  [^Drinks. 

Cass.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge. — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.  [^Drinks. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titmius !  —  \_Exit  Lucius* 

He-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Welcome,  good  Messala.  — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities.^ 

Cass.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you.  — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters. 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
CJome  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  selfsame  tenour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mes.  That,  by  proscription  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  Senators. 

Bru,  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree : 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  Senators  that  died 
Bj  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cass.  Cicero  one ! 

Mes.  Cicero  is  dead. 
And  by  that  order  of  proscription.  — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru,  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru.  Why  ask  you  ?  hear  you  aught  of  her  in  yoiirs  ? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  tlie  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru,  Why,  farewell,  Portia.  —  We  must  die  Messala : 

V  llie  Poet  repeatedly  uses  question  in  the  senae  oi  GowoeTVuWMu 
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With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once,^* 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes,  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

Cass.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you,^ 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru,  Well,  to  our  work  alive.     What  do  you  think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

CasSs  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru,  Your  reason  ? 

Cass.  This  it  if : 

^is  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers. 
Doing  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru,  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better. 
The  people  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forced  affection ; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
Come  on  refresh'd,  new-aided,"  and  encouraged ; 
From  whi(;h  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off, 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there, 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cass.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon.     You  must  note  besides, 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  fiiends ; 
Our  legions  are  brimful,  our  cause  is  ripe : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day ; 
We,  at  tlie  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cass.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on : 

Wo  will  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
Thei'e  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

M  Owe  here  means  ttometime  or  other. 

V  Art  was  sometimes  used  for  theory  as  distinguished  from  pradics, 

M^  The  old  copies  have  new  added.    Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Singer  agret  tbSl 
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C<u$^  No  more.     Good  night: 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Sru,  Lucius,  my  gown !  —  Farewell,  good  Messala :  — 
Good  night,  Titinius.  —  Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cflws.  O,  my  dear  brother ! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bm,  Every  thing  is  weU. 

Coiik.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Good  night,  good  brother. 

TiU  Mes.  Good  night.  Lord  Brutus. 

Bnju  Farewell,  every  one.  — 

[Exeunt  Cassius,  Titinius,  and  Messala* 

Re-enter  Lucius,  with  the  Gown, 

Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 

Lvjc,  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bnu  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily : 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'er-watch'd.^ 
Call  Claudius  and  some  other  of  my  men ; 
I'll  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.  Varro  and  Claudius ! 

Enter  Vabro  and  Claudius. 

Var.  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Bru,  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep ; 
.  It  may  be  I  shall  raise  you  by-and-by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand  and  watch  your  pleaft 
ure. 

Biu.  I  will  not  have  it  so ;  lie  down,  good  sirs : 
It  may  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me.  — 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.^  [^Servants  lie  dowtL 

Luc.  I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 

Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy ;  I  am  much  forgetful. 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile. 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

^  Knave  was  much  used  in  the  Poet*s  time  as  a  term  of  endearment;  as 
foci  and  ifft'etch  also  were. 

^  I  am  not  sure  but  the«e  two  simple  lii)es  are  the  best  thing  in  the  play. 
Jost  consider  how  much  is  implied  in  them,  and  what  a  picture  they  give  m 
the  earnest,  thoughtful,  book-loving  Brutus.  And  indeed  all  his  noblest 
traits  of  character  come  out,  "  in  simple  and  pure  soul,**  in  this  exquisite 
■MBe  with  Lucius,  wliich  is  hardly  surpassed  by  woy  t)^^\Bi  8ilMSMS(M«r%. 
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Zmc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an*t  please  you. 

Bra.  It  does,  my  boy: 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc,  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru,  I  should  uot  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might ; 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru,  It  was  well  done ;  and  thou  shalt  sleep  again ; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  — 

[Lucius  plays  and  sings  till  hefaUs  asleep^ 
Tliis  is  a  sleepy  tune.  —  O  murderous  Slumber, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy,^ 
That  plays  thee  music  ?  —  Gentle  knave,  good  night ; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument: 
1*11  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  gco«i  boy,  good  night.  — 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see ;  —  is  not  the  leaf  turu'd  down 
Where  I  left  reading  ?     Here  it  is,  I  think.  — 

JSnter  the  Ghost  of  C^sar. 

How  ill  this  taper  bums !  —  Ha !  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me.  —  Art  thou  any  thing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil, 
That  mak*8t  my  bloo<l  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? " 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art 

Ghost,  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru,  Why  com'st  thou  ? 

Ghost,  To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Bru,  Well ;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again  ? 

Ghost,  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

Bru,  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi,  then. 

[  Ghost  vanishes 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest :  *' 


21  Mace  was  formerly  used  for  sceptre.    The  mace  is  called  leaden^  from 


to  Sluml)er,  because  the  purp  se  of  his  music  is  to  tiootlie  th'^  perturbationi 
out  of  his  mnster's  mind,  and  put  him  to  sleep. 

22  A  singular  u^^e  of  stare.  Of  course  it  must  mean  to  stick  out,  or,  mU 
is  in  //(Unlet,  to  '^stowlon  eru/,  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine."  We 
have  a  similar  expression  in  The  Tempest,  i.  2;  **  Ferdinund,  with  bahri9»- 
Uarmg,  (then  like  reeds,  uot  hair.)" 

tt  This  strouKly,  though  quietljr,  marks  the  Ghost  as  altosrether  tMto- 
iwe:  as  soon  as  Brutus  recover*  ^^  finiiiMa&,  tK^  vUuaioa  is  broken.    Tht 
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fll  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.  — 
Boy  !    Lucius  !  —  Varro  !    Claudius !    Sirs,   awake  !  —  Clau- 
dius ! 
Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  fidse. 
3ru.  He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instrument.  —  Laciu% 

awake ! 
Luc,  My  lord  ? 

Bru,  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so  cried'st  out? 
Luc,  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 
Bru,  Yes,  tliat  tliou  didst.     Didst  thou  see  any  thing  ? 
Lwi,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Sleep  again,  Lucius.  —  Sirrah  Claudius  I  — 
[7b  Var.]  Fellow  thou,  awake! 
Var,  My  lord  ? 
Glau.  My  lord  ? 

Bru,  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep  ? 
Var,   Glau,  Did  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bru,  Ay  :  saw  you  any  thing? 

Var,  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 
Clau.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Go  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cassius: 
JBid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before, 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var,    Glau,  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord.  \_Ex^7Ut 


ACT   V.     Scene  L     The  Plains  of  Philippi, 

Bnter  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered. 
You  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down, 
l^ut  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions. 
Ic  proves  not  so :  their  battles  are  at  hand ;  ^ 

• 

cTder  of  thin^  is  highly  judicious  here,  in  bringing  the  "  horrible  vision  ' 
npon  Brutus  just  after  lie  has  heard  of  Portia's  shocking  deaMi.  With  that 
great  sorrow  weighing  upon  him,  h^^  might  well  see  ghosts.  The  thickening 
of  calamities  upon  hiin,  as  the  consequences  of  his  stabbing  exploit,  na  u- 
mlly  awakens  the  power  of  remorse.  The  generni  sense  of  antiquity  touch- 
ing th><t  matter  is  well  expressed  by  Plutarch:  "Above  all,  the  ghost  fhut 
appeared  unto  Brutus  showed  pl;iinly  that  the  gods  were  offended  with  the 
murder  of  Ocesar." 

1  BfitfiB  was  used  for  an  army,  especially  an  army  evibnUled^  or  ordered 
in  battle-array.    The  plural  is  here  used  with  historical  currectuess,  as  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  had  each  an  army:  the  two  armies  of  course  co-operating, 
■od  acting  together  as  one.     And  the  arrangement  was  the  saiua  <^v^  \3^^ 
•Cher  aide,  wiUi  Octavius  and  Autouy. 

82 
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They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here,* 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

AhL  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wlierefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ;   and  come  down 
With  fearfUl  bravery,*  thinking  by  this  face 
To  fiisten  iu  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage ; 
Bat  'tis  not  so. 

JBnter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals : 

Tlie  enemy  comes  on  iu  gallant  show ; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I ;  keep  thou  the  left* 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you ;  but  I  will  do  so.^  [Moank 

Drum.    Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  Army;  Luoil 
lus,  TiTiNius,  Mkssala,  and  Others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 
Cass.  Stand  fast,  Titinius:  we  must  out  and  talk. 
Oct  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle  ? 
Ant  No,  CiEsar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth ;  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 
Oct  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 
Bru.  Words  before  blows :  —  Is  it  so,  countrymen  ? 
Oct,  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 
Bru,  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes,  Octavius. 

«  To  warn  is  to  summon.  So  in  King  John:  "  Who  is  it  that  hath  war^i 
D8  to  the  walls?  "  And  in  King  Bichai'd  III. :  **  And  sent  to  warn  them  to 
bis  royal  presence."  And  so  in  some  parts  of  our  country  it  is  still  comrooa 
to  sneak  of  warning  people  to  trainings  and  town-meetings. 

^  Meani'  g  the  false  show  of  courage  which  cowardice  sometimes  pats  on. 
as  in  illu.<«tration  of  the  adage  "A  bully  is  a  coward." 

*  At  this  time,  Octavius  was  but  twenty-one  years  old,  and  Antony  wi« 
almost  old  enough  to  be  his  grandfather  At  the  time  of  Caesar^s  deatii, 
when  Octavius  was  in  his  nineteenth  3'ear,  Antony  thought  he  was  going  to 
manage  him  easily  and  have  it  all  his  own  way  with  him,  but  he  found  tho 
youngster  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  and  could  just  do  nothing  with  him.  Caesar's 
youngest  sister  Julia  wsih  married  to  Marcus  Atius  BalDus,  and  their  daugh- 
ter Atia,  again,  was  married  to  Caius  Octavius,  a  nobleman  of  the  Plebeian 
order.  From  this  mxrriage  sprung  the  present  Octavius,  who  afterwards  be- 
came file  Kmperor  Augustus.  He  was  mainly  educated  by  his  great-ancle, 
was  advanced  to  the  Patrician  order,  and  was'  adopted  as  his  son  and  heir; 
so  that  his  full  and  proper  designation  at  this  time  was  Caius  Julius  Caesar 
Octavianus.  The  text  gives  a  right  ta.«te  of  the  man,  who  always  stood  finn 
M  a  post  against  Antony,  till  the  latter  finally  knocked  himself  to  ^ieoai 
agaiDMt  hJm. 
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AnL  In  jour  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good  words ; 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar's  heart. 
Crying,  Long  live!  hail,  CfBsar! 

Cass.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown ; 
But,  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees,* 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Biu.  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too  ; 
For  you  have  stoFn  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 

AnU  Villains,  you  did  not  so  when  your  vile  daggers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar : 
You  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd  likehouudsy 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.     O,  flatterers ! 

Cass,  Flatterers  1  —  Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  ruFd. 

Oct,  Come,  come,  the  cause :  if  arguing  make  us  sweaty 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look, — 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators : 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ? 
Never,  till  Caesar's  three-and-thirty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd  ;•  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors.^ 

Bru.  Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors'  hands, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope : 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bni.  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain,' 
Young  man,  thou  could'st  not  die  more  honourably. 

*  H^bia  was  the  name  of  a  place  in  Sicily,  noted  for  the  fine  flavour  of 
its  honey.    See  page  256,  note  5. 

*  The  historicHl  number  of  Csesar^s  wounds  is  three-and-/wen^iy,  and  so 
Shakespeare  read  It  in  Plutarch.  But  the  poets  ore  little  for  exactness  m 
such  matters-  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Two  Nttble  Gentlemen^  we  have 
** Cellar's  two-^ful4hirty  wonnds  **  —  This  man,  Octavius,  has  been  a  stinding 
puzzle  and  enigma  to  the  historians,  from  the  seeming  contradictions  of  his 
character.  The  later  writers,  however,  especially  Merivale  and  Smith,  find 
that  the  one  principle  that  gave  unit}'  to  his  life  and  reconciled  those  contra- 
dictions, wa^  a  steadfast,  inflexible  purpose  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  illus- 
trious uncle  and  adoptive  father. 

7  Till  you,  traitors  as  vou  are,  have  added  the  slaughtering  of  me,  an- 
ather  Cesar,  to  that  of  Julius. 

8  Strain  is  s/ocik,  lineat/e,  or  race ;  a  common  use  of  the  word  in  Shake- 
•peare's  time.  So  in  King  Henry  V.  ii.  4:  "He  is  bred  out  of  that  bloodly 
mam^  that  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths.'* 
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Poet,  [  Within,']  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals: 
There  is  some  grudge  between  'em ;  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Lucil,  [  Within.]  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet,  [  Within,]  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Poet^  followed  hy  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Cass.  How  now !  What's  the  matter  ? 

Poet,  For  shame,  you  generals !  what  do  you  mean? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be ; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I'm  sure,  than  ye. 

Cass,  Ha,  ha !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme !     » 

Bru,  Get  you  hence,  sirrah ;  saucy  fellow,  hence  I 

Cass,  Bear  with  him,  Brutus ;  'tis  his  fashion. 

Bru,  I'll  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his  time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ?  — 
Companion,  hence !  ^ 

Cass,  Away,  away,  be  gone !  [Exit  Pod 

Bru,  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cass.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with  you 
Immediately  to  us.  [_Exeunt  Lucil.  anrf  Titik. 

Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine  ! 

Cass,  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so  angry. 

Bru,  O  Cassius,  I  am  sicb  of  many  griefs. 

Cass.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils.^® 

Bru,  No  man  bears  sorrow  better.     Portia  is  dead. 

Cass.  Ha !  Portia  I 

Bru,  She  is  dead. 

Cass,  How  scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd  you  so?— 
O,  insupportable  and  touching  loss  !  — 
Upon  what  sickness? 

Bru,  Impatient  of  my  absence. 

And  grief  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  thamselves  so  strong;  —  for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came ;  —  with  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire.^* 

12  Jig  signified  a  ballad  or  ditty,  as  well  as  a  d:ince.  Companion  ia  lie^t 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  we  now  u^e/ellow. 

18  In  his  philosophy,  Brutus  was  a  mixture  of  the  Stoic  and  the  Platonist 
What  he  says  of  Portia's  death  is  among  the  best  things  in  the  play,  and  ia 
in  Shakespeare's  noblest  style.     Deep  grief  loves  not  many  words. 

1^  It  Hppears  something  uncertain  whether  Portia's  death  was  before  Of 
after  her  husband's.     Plutarch  represents  it  as  occurring  before;  but  Mori- 
vale  follows  those  who  place  it  after     IMutarch's  account,  as  rendered  bv 
North,  is,  that  she  **  took  hot  burning  coaN  and  cast  them  into  her  moutb 
Mnd  kept  her  mouth  so  close  that  eihe  c^iok^  Vx»T%^lf.** 
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Cass.  And  died  so  ? 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cass,  O,  ye  immortal  gods ! 

Enter  Lucius,  toiUi  Wine  and  a  Taper, 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her.  —  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine :  — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  \_Dnnks, 

Cass.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge. — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.  [^Drinks, 

Bru.  Come  in,  Tituiius !  —  \_ExU  Lucius, 

Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Welcome,  good  Messala.  ^• 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities.^ 

Ca^s.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you.  — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters. 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  selfsame  tenour. 

Bru,  With  what  addition  ? 

Mes.  That,  by  proscription  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  Senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree : 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  Senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cass.  Cicero  one ! 

Mes.  Cicero  is  dead, 
And  by  that  order  of  proscription.  — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord? 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methiuks,  is  strange. 

Bru.  Why  ask  you  ?  hear  you  aught  of  her  in  yours  ? 

Mes.  No.  my  lord. 

Bru,  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  tlie  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia.  —  We  must  die  Messala : 

tf  Ths  Poet  repeatedly  uses  guetiion  in  the  sense  of  oonoervitMMu 
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With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once," 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

Cass.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you,^ 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.     What  do  you  diidk 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cass.  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru,  Your  reason  ? 

Cass.  This  it  is: 

^is  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doing  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better. 
The  people  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection ; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution: 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
Come  on  refresh'd,  new-aided,"  and  encourag'd ; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off, 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Ca^s.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon.     You  must  note  besides, 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends ; 
Our  legions  are  brimful,  our  cause  is  ripe  : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day ; 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures.  ' 

Cass.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on  i 

We  will  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

1*  Once  here  means  wmetime  or  other. 

17  Art  was  sometimes  used  for  theory  as  distin^niished  from  pradie$, 

18  The  old  copies  have  new  added.    Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Singer  agfM  ttil 
new-aided  is  imqueBtioiiably  the  right  readvnt;. 
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Casi,  No  more.     Good  night : 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Bru,  Lucius,  my  gown !  —  Farewell,  good  Messala :  — 
Good  night,  Titinius.  —  Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Gx>od  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cass,  O,  my  dear  brother ! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls  I 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

3nju  Every  thing  is  weU. 

Cas»,  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit  Mes.  Good  night,  Lord  Brutus. 

Bnju  Farewell,  every  one.  — 

[^Exeunt  Cassius,  Titinius,  and  Messala* 

Re-enter  Lucius,  with  the  Gowru 

Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 

LiLC*  Here  in  the  tent 

Brtju  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily : 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o*er-watch'd.^* 
Call  Claudius  and  some  other  of  my  men ; 
ril  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Lac,  Varro  and  Claudius! 

Enter  Vabro  and  Claudius. 

Var.  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Bru,  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep ; 
It  may  be  I  shall  raise  you  by-and-by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand  and  watch  your  pleaft 
ure. 

Biu.  I  will  not  have  it  so ;  lie  down,  good  sirs : 
It  may  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me.  — 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.^  \^Servant8  lie  doum. 

Luc,  I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 

Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy ;  I  am  much  forgetful. 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile. 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

10  Knave  was  much  used  in  the  Poet*s  time  as  a  term  of  endearment;  as 
Jbd  and  wretch  also  were. 

^  I  am  not  sure  but  the<e  two  simple  Iii)es  are  the  beftt  thing  in  the  play. 
Jost  connider  how  much  is  implied  in  them,  and  what  a  picture  they  give  of 
the  earnest,  thoughtful,  book-loving  Brutus.  And  indeed  all  his  noblest 
traits  of  character  come  out,  "  in  simple  and  pure  soul,**  in  this  exquisite 
iosBe  with  Lucius,  which  is  liard^  suipassed  by  any  thing  in  Shaknufuwit^^ 
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Live.  Ay,  my  lord,  an't  please  you. 

Bra,  It  does,  my  boys 

1  trouble  tbee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc,  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru,  I  should  uot  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might ; 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest 

Luc,  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru,  It  was  well  done ;  and  thou  shalt  sleep  again ; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  — 

[Lucius  'plays  and  sings  till  he  falls  uskep, 
This  is  a  sleepy  tune.  —  O  murderous  Slumber, 
Lay*st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy,^ 
That  plays  thee  music  ?  —  Gentle  knave,  good  night ; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break*st  thy  instrument : 
ril  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  gco«i  boy,  good  night.  — 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see ;  —  is  not  the  leaf  turn'd  down 
Where  I  left  reading  ?     Here  it  is,  I  think.  — 

JSnter  the  Ghost  of  C^sar. 

How  ill  this  taper  bums !  —  Ha !  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me.  —  Art  thou  any  thing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? " 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art. 

Ghost.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru,  Why  com'st  thou  ? 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  Well ;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again  ? 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi,  then. 

[  Ghost  vanishes 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest :  ^ 

21  Mace  was  formerly  used  for  sceptre.  The  mace  is  called  leaden^  from 
its  causing  heaviness  in  the  subject  of  it.  —  Slumber  has  the  epithet  mtir- 
dermis^  l»ecauae  sleep  is  regarded  as  the  imase  of  <leath;  or,  as  Shelley  puti 
it,  "  Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  "  —  The  boy  is  spoken  of  as  playing  mui^ic 
to  Slumber,  because  the  purp  se  of  his  music  is  to  soothe  th'^  perturbationi 
out  of  his  master's  mind,  and  put  him  to  sleep. 

22  A  singular  use  of  stare.  Of  course  it  must  mean  to  stick  out^  or,  m  it 
is  in  Hdinlet,  to  '^  stand  on  tml,  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine."  We 
have  a  similar  expression  in  The  Tempest,  i.  2:  **  Ferdinand,  with  bairi9»- 
Uarmg,  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair.)" 

M  This  strongly,  though  quietly,  marks  the  Ghost  as  altogether  ^Mtth 
tke:  as  soon  as  Brutus  recover  a  ^  &nim.«a&,\k«  vlixuioo.  is  brolLea.    Tba 
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fil  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.  — 
Boy  !    Lucius  !  —  Varro  !    Claudius !    Sirs,   awake  !  —  Clau- 
dius ! 
Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  fidse. 
IBni.  He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instrument.  —  Luciu% 

awake ! 
Luc.  My  lonl  ? 

Bru.  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so  cried'st  outT 
Luc,  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 
Bru,  Yes,  tliat  tliou  didst.     Didst  thou  see  any  thing  ? 
Lw^,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Sleep  again,  Lucius.  —  Sirrah  Claudius !  — 
[7b  Var.]  Fellow  thou,  awake! 
Var,  My  lord  ? 
Clan,  My  lord  ? 

Bru,  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep  ? 
Var,   Glau,  Did  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bru,  Ay  :  saw  you  any  thing? 

Var,  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 
Clau,  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Go  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cassius : 
JBid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var,    Glau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord.  \_Ex^nL 


ACT   V.     Scene  L     The  Plains  of  Philippi. 

Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Oct,  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered. 
You  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down, 
l^ut  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions. 
Ic  proves  not  so :  their  battles  are  at  hand ;  ^ 

• 

wTder  of  things  is  highly  judicious  here,  in  bringing  the  "  horrible  vision  ' 
npon  Brutus  just  after  he  has  heard  of  I'ortia's  shoclcing  death.  With  tiidt 
great  sorrow  weighing  upon  iiiin,  h*^-  might  vvell  see  gliosts.  The  thickening 
of  calamities  upon  liim,  as  the  consequences  of  his  stabbing  exploit,  na  u- 
mlly  awakens  the  power  of  remorse.  The  cenernl  sense  ot  antiquity  touch- 
ing thnt  matter  is  wfU  expressed  by  Plutarch:  **  Above  all,  the  ghost  that 
appeared  unto  Brutus  showe*!  pliiinly  that  the  gods  were  ufi'ended  with  the 
muider  of  Caesar." 

1  Batfte  was  used  for  an  nrmy,  especially  an  army  embnttled,  or  ordered 
in  battle-array.    The  plur.tl  is  here  used  with  historical  correctness,  us  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  had  each  an  army;  the  two  armies  of  course  co-operating, 
and  acting  together  as  one.     And  the  arrangement  wiis  the  &aiu&  <^v^  \3^^ 
•Cher  side,  wltii  Octavius  and  Autouy. 

82 
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They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here,' 
Answtoing  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant,  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ;   and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,'  thinking  by  this  face 
To  fiisten  iu  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage ; 
Bat  *tis  not  so. 

Miier  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals : 

Tlie  enemy  comes  on  iu  gallant  show ; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant,  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I ;  keep  thou  the  left 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you ;  but  I  will  do  so.^  [Maink 

Drum.    Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  Army;  Luoil 
I  us,  TiTiNius,  Mkssala,  and  Others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 
Cass.  Stand  fast,  Titinius:  we  must  out  and  talk. 
Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle  ? 
Ant.  No,  Caesar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth ;  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 
Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Bru.  Words  before  blows :  —  Is  it  so,  countrymen  ? 
Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 
Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes,  Octavius. 

s  To  vsam  is  to  summon.  So  in  King  John:  '*  Who  is  it  that  hath  wariCi 
08  to  the  walls  V  "  And  in  King  Rickara  III. :  "  And  sent  to  warn  them  to 
his  royal  presence"  And  so  in  some  parts  of  our  countrv  it  is  still  commoa 
to  speak  of  uxiniing  people  to  trainings  and  town-meetings. 

o  Meani'  g  the  false  show  of  courage  which  cowardice  sometimes  puts  on. 
as  in  illustration  of  the  adage  **  A  bully  is  a  coward." 

<  At  this  time,  Octavius  was  but  twenty-one  years  old,  and  Antonv  ma 
almost  old  enough  to  be  his  grandfather  At  the  time  of  Ctesar*s  death, 
when  Octavius  was  in  his  nineteenth  j'ear,  Antony  thought  he  was  going  to 
manage  him  easily  and  have  it  all  his  own  way  with  him,  but  he  found  the 
youngster  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  and  could  just  do  nothing  with  him.  Caesar** 
youngest  sister  Julia  w:i>«  married  to  Marcus  Atius  Balous,  and  their  daugh- 
ter Atia,  again,  was  married  to  Caius  OctHvius,  a  nobleman  of  the  Plebeian 
order.  From  this  mnrriage  sprung  the  present  Octavius,  who  afterwards  be- 
came f^e  Kmperor  Augustus.  He  was  mainly  educated  by  his  great-uncle, 
was  advanced  to  the  Patrician  order,  and  was  adopted  as  his  son  and  heir; 
10  that  his  full  and  proper  designation  at  this  time  was  Caius  Julius  Caesar 
Octavianus.  The  text  gives  a  right  ta.«te  of  the  man.  who  always  stood  firn 
as  a  post  against  Antony,  till  the  latter  finally  knocked  himself  to  < 
agaioat  him. 
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AnL  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good  words ; 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar's  heart, 
Crying,  Long  Uve!  hail,  Ccesar! 

Cass,  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown ; 
But,  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees,* 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant,  Not  stingless  too. 

3iu,  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too ; 
For  you  have  stoFn  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant,  Villains,  you  did  not  so  when  your  vile  daggers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar : 
You  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd  likehoundsy 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet ; 
Wliilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.     O,  flatterers ! 

Ca£s,  Flatterers !  —  Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct  Come,  come,  the  cause :  if  arguing  make  us  sweaty 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look, — 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators : 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ? 
Never,  till  Caesar's  three-and-thirty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd  ;•  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors.^ 

Bru,  Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors'  hands. 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct,  So  I  hope : 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru,  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain,* 
Young  man,  thou  could'st  not  die  more  honourably. 

*  Hybia  was  the  name  of  a  place  in  Sicily,  noted  for  the  fine  flavour  of 
its  honey.    See  page  256,  note  5. 

*  The  hbtoncHl  number  of  Csesar^s  wounds  is  three-and-'toenfy,  and  so 
Shakespeare  read  it  in  Plutarch.  But  the  poets  c<<re  little  for  exactness  m 
soch  matters.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  T^oo  NMe  Gentlemen,  we  have 
**C»'ar*8  twn^ndrthirty  wounds  "  —  This  man,  Octavius,  has  been  a  stinding 
puzzle  and  enigma  to  the  historians,  from  the  seeming  contradictions  of  his 
character.  The  later  writers,  however,  especially  Merivale  and  Smith,  find 
that  the  one  principle  thtit  gave  unit}*^  to  his  life  and  reconciled  those  contra- 
dictions, wa<  a  steadfast,  inflexible  purpose  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  illus- 
trious uncle  and  adoptive  father. 

7  Till  you,  traitors  as  vou  are,  have  added  the  slaughtering  of  me,  an- 
other Ctesar,  to  that  of  Julius. 

8  Strain  is  stocky  Uneaye,  (>r  race ;  a  common  use  of  the  word  in  Shake- 
•|ieM«*8  time.  So  in  King  Henry  F.  ii.  4:  **  He  is  bred  out  of  that  blood|y 
mram^  that  haunted  ua  in  our  familiar  paths.** 
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Cass.  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  hcxaour, 
JoinVl  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller !  • 

Ant.  Old  Cassius  still ! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony ;  away  I  — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth : 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

\_J^xevnt  OcTAVius,  Antony,  and  their  Arm^. 

Cass.  Why,  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim  bark! 
rhe  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bni.  IIo,  Lucilius!  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Lucil.  ]My  lord  ?  [Brut,  and  LuciL.  taUc  cgwit 

Cass.  Messala, — 

Mes.  What  says  my  General  ? 

Cass.  Meanla, 

This  is  ray  birth-day ;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  bom.     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala: 
Be  thou  my  witness  that  against  my  will, 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compell'd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties.^^ 
You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong. 
And  his  opinion :  now  I  change  my  mind, 
And  piirtly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign  " 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perch'd. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands ; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us : 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away  and  gone ; 
And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us, 
As  we  were  sickly  prey :  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 
*  Mes.  Believe  not  so. 

Cass.  I  but  believe  it  partly ; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  j^erils  very  constantly. 

9  A  peevish  school-boy,  joined  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller,  and  ott* 
wi/ftliv  even  of  that  honour.  The  more  common  meaning  of  peeiHth  wu 
Joolhli. 

!•>  Alluding  to  the  battle  of  PhMrsalin,  which  took  place  in  the  yenr  B.  C 
48.  Pompey  was  force<l  into  that  battle,  aeainst  his  better  judgment,  by  the 
inexperi<*nced  and  impatient  men  about  him.  who,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
more  tlian  twice  Ca'S  »r's  number  of  troops,  fancied  they  could  easily  cVunclj 
him  up  if  they  could  but  meet  him.  So  they  tried  it,  and  he*  quickly 
crunched  up  them 

1^  Former  for  Jirst  or  f<n  cmost.  The  usage  is  not  peculiar  to  Sbftkt 
epeare. 
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Bru,  Even  so,  Lucilius. 

CcLss.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly,  that  we  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 
But,  since  th'  affairs  of  men  rest  still  incertain, 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together : 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  ? 

Bra,  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself;  —  I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life ;  ^^  —  arming  myself  with  patience 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cass.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bra,  No,  Cassius,  no :  think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.^^     But  tliis  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun ; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  a<jain  1  know  not 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take :  — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius ! 
K  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why,  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cass,  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed ; 
If  not,  'tis  true  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru»  Why,  then  lead  on.  —  O,  that  a  man  might  know 

12  Prevent  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  anlicipnte.  See  page  101,  note  14» 
By  time  is  meant  the  full  time,  the  natural  period.  —  To  the  understanding 
of  this  speecii,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  seme  of  the  words,  *'  arming 
myself."  &c.,  follows  next  after  the  words,  *'  which  he  did  give  himself." 

*  1^  Brutus  here  di8t•o^er8a  rather  shaky  an- 1  incoherent  .-tate  of  mind. 
Was  this  an  oversight  in  the  Poet?  or  was  it  meant  as  a  part  of  the  man's 
character?  Probablv  the  latter.  The  matter  is  strongly,  hut,  I  think,  rightly 
put  by  Merivale:  **  The  philosopher  indeed  renounced  \\\\  confidence  in  his 
own  principles.  He  had  adopted  them  from  re  iding  or  imitation ;  they  were 
Dot  the  natural  growth  of  instinct  or  genuine  reflecti'»n;  and,  as  may  easily 
happen  in  such  a  ca'^e,  his  faith  in  them  failed  when  they  were  tested  by 
adversity.  As  long  as  there  seemed  a  chance  that  the  gwlUke  stroke  would 
be  justined  by  success,  Brutus  claimed  the  glory  of  maintaining  a  righteous 
cause:  but  wfien  all  hope  fled,  he  could  take  leave  of  philosophy  and  lite 
together,  and  exclaim,  /  otice  dreamed  that  virtue  was  a  thing ;  IJimlher  only 
a  fUime,  awl  the  t/w»e  slave  of  fortune.  He  had  blamed  Cato  for  tfying  from 
misery  by  self-murder;  but  he  learnt  to  justify  the  -tame  desperate  ajt  when 
he  contemplated  committing  it  himseitV' 
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The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come ! 

But  it  sutficeth  that  the  day  will  eud, 

And  then  the  end  is  known.  —  Come,  ho !  away  I       [^Exewi 


Scene  II.     The  Same.     The  Field  of  BaOle. 

Alarum.    Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 

Bru.  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these  bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side.^ 
Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing, 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Bide,  ride,  Messala :  let  them  all  come  down.  [Exemd, 


Scene  III.     The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  Field* 
Alarum.    Enter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 

Cass,  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly  I 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  tum'd  enemy : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back ; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him.* 

Tit.  O  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early ; 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly :  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 

Enter  Pindarus. 

Fin,  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord : 
Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 

Ca^s,  This  hill  is  far  enough.  —  Look,  look,  Titinius ; 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

Tit,  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cass.  Titinius,  if  thpu  lov'st  me. 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops,' 
And  here  again ;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd 
Whether  yond  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit,  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought.  [Exiu 

1  **  The  legions  on  the  other  side  '*  are  those  under  Cassias.  Messala 
tnd  his  escort  are  met  in  the  next  scene  by  Titinius  coming  from  Cassius. 

t  Ensign  was  used,  as  it  is  still,  either  for  the  flag  or  for  the  bearer  of  H. 
k«f«i  it  is  used  for  both  at  once.  It  was  in  killing  the  cowardly  ensign  that 
^Syiiktus  *Ho  his  own  turnM  enemy/* 

I  **  Yonder  troops  '*  '**''  Messala  and  hia  oacort  coming  from  Bmtas. 
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C<u$.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill  :^ 
My  sight  was  ever  thick :  regaitl  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field.  — 

[PiNDA  Rus  goes  up 
This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass.  —  Sirrah,  what  news  ? 

Firu  \^Abave.']  O,  my  lord  1 

Cass.  What  news  ? 

Pin,  Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 
TV  1th  horsemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur ;  — 
Yet  he  spurs  on.  —  Now  they  are  almost  on  him ;  — 
Now,  Titinius!  —  Now  some  'light :*^0,  he  'lights  too:-* 
He's  ta'en,  {^ShotU.']  and,  hark !  they  shout  for  joy. 

Ccus.  Come  down ;  behold  no  more.  — 
O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  fHend  ta'en  before  my  &ce !  -— 

Pindarus  descends. 

Come  hither,  sirrah : 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner ; 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life, 

That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 

Thou  should'st  attempt  it.     Come  now,  keep  thine  oath ; 

Now  be  a  freeman ;  and  with  this  good  sword, 

That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 

Stand  not  to  answer :  here,  take  thou  the  hilts ;  * 

And,  when  my  face  is  cover'd,  as  'tis  now. 

Guide  thou  the  sword.  —  Caesar,  thou  art  reveng'd, 

£ven  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.^  \^D%e$. 

Pin.  So,  I  am  free ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.  —  O,  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run. 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.  [ExiL 

Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius ;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power. 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

4  Cassius  is  now  on  a  hill:  he  therefore  means  a  hill  somewhat  hiahe9 
than  that  he  is  on.  —  Cassius  was,  in  fact,  what  we  now  call  nearsiahtea. 

•  Some  alight,  or  disinount.  ^ 

•  Hilts,  plural,  for  hilt  was  the  common  usage  in  the  Poet's  time.     So  too 
withfuneraltf  which  occurs  in  this  play. 

•  It  was  a  dagger^  not  a  swoni,  that  Cassius  stabbed  Csesar  with.     But 
the  same  weapon  is  put  for  the  same  oumer ;  a  common  Hgure  of  speech. 
The  Poet  represents  this  matter  as  he  read  it  in  Plutarch.    In  fact,  however, 
CamittS  was  found  with  his  head  cut  off;  but  Pindarus  could  nowhere  h^ 
found;  and  it  waa  ihougbt  by  many  that  he  Viad  It^aK^ietQVk!^^  ^v^\C>a 
patron. 
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Tit  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassiiis. 

Me$.  WHiere  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit,  All  disconsolate, 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes,  Is  not  that  he  that  lies  upon  the  ground  ? 

Tit,  lie  lies  not  like  the  living.     O  my  heart ! 

Mes,  Is  not  that  he? 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more.  —  O,  setting  Sun; 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set; 
The  sun  of  liome  is  set !    Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are  done  I 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
O,  hateful  Error,  Melancholy's  child ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?     O  Error,  soon  conceiv'd, 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engendered  thee  I ' 

Tit,  What,  Pindarus !  where  art  thou,  Pindarus  ? 

Mes,  Seek  him,  Titinius,  wliilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  liis  ears :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel  and  darts  envenomed 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus 
As  tidings  of  this  si<jht. 

Tit  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while.  —     \^Exit  MessaU. 
Wliy  di<lst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  ? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 
And  bid  me  give  it  thee?     Didst  thou  not  hear  their  shouts? 
AlaSf  thou  hast  niisconstru'd  every  thing ! 
But,  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow : 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  tliee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding.  —  Brutus,  come  apace, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Cains  Cassius.  — 
By  your  leave,  gixls  :  —  this  is  a  Roman's  part : 
Goiue«  Casvsius'  sword,  and  fnid  Titinius'  heart.  [Z^Vi. 

ilfctni{^*      Re-enter  Mkssala,  with    Brutus,  young  Cato, 
SruATO,  VoLUMNius,  and  Lucilius. 

^^  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie  ? 

%  QipiiuA  is*  !^ti(l  to  have  been  of  a  highly  choleric  or  bilious  tempert 
rftkMi^l^  prei I  i <»()»<'•  1  rn  inelanciioly,  and  hence  apt  to  be  taken  with 
-L..M  ^yt'  >e  things  to  the  worst 
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Mes,  Lo,  yonder,  and  Titinins  mourning  it. 

Bru^  Titinius'  face  is  upward, 

Cato,  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  D,  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet !    ' 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.*  [Zotr  AlarunUn 

Cato,  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,  whe'r  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius ! 

Bru,  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these?-— 
Thou  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well ! 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow.  —  Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  tills  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay.  — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time.  — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body : 
HiB  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Lest  it  discomfort  us.  —  Lucilius,  come ;  — 
And  come,  young  Cato ;  —  let  us  to  the  field.— 
Labeo  and  Flavius,^^  set  our  battles  on :  — 
'Tis  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight  ^^  \^ExeunU 


Scene  IV.     The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.      JSnter,  fighting^    Soldiers  of  both  Armies;   then 
Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  Others. 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen,  O,  yet  hold  up  your  heads ! 

Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not  ?     WTio  will  go  with  me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field.  — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho !  [  Charges  the  Enemy. 

Bru.  And  I  am  Bnitus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend :  know  me  for  Brutus. 

[^JExit,  charging  the  Enemy.     Cato  is  overpowered^ 
and  falls. 

Ludl.  O,  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ? 

»  Brutus  here  strikes,  I  take  it,  the  proper  key-note  of  the  play.  It  is 
■aid  that  every  one  of  the  conspirators  met  with  a  violent  deatn,  either  by 
his  own  hand'or  by  another's. 

w  1  hese  two  men  are  not  named  amonp:  tbe  persons  of  the  drama,  because 
they  pppak  nothing.  Labt'o  was  one  of  the  stabbers  of  Caesar;  and  it  is 
related  that  when  ne  shw  that  all  was  lost,  having  du^  his  own  grave,  he 
CDfrHDchised  a  slave,  and  then  thrust  a  weapon  into  his  hand  to  kill  him. 

11  The  Poet  ver)' judiciously  represents  both  battles  as  occurring  the  same 
day*    They  wer»  tnfact  separated  by  an  interval  of  twftiily  4«.^%. 
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Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Tltimus, 
And  may'st  be  honour'd,  being  Cato's  son. 

1  Sold,  Yield,  or  thou  die^t. 

LuciL         *  Only  I  yield  to  die : ' 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight. 

lOJfhring  Manej/* 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honoured  in  his  death. 

1  Sold,  We  must  not.  — A  noble  prisoner ! 

2  Sold.  Room,  ho !    Tell  Antony  Brutus  is  ta'en. 

1  SokL  ril  tell  the  news. — Here  comes  the  GeneraL— 

Ikter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

LuciL  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough : 
I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  lum  from  so  great  a  shame  I 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead, 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend ;  but  I  assure  you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth.     Keep  this  man  safe, 
Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies.     Go  on, 
And  see  wheV  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead ; 
And  bring  us  word  unto  Octavius'  tent 
How  every  thing  is  chanc'd.  [JExewU» 

Scene  V.     The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Meld, 
£htter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Strato,  and  Volum- 

NIUS. 

Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this  rock. 

Gil.  Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light ;  but,  my  lord, 
He  came  not  back :  he  is  or  ta'en  or  slain.* 

Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus :  slaying  is  the  word ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus.  [  Whispering* 

Cli.  What,  I,  my  lord  ?    No,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Bru.  Peace  then !  no  words. 

Cli.  rU  rather  Mil  myself. 

1  This  is  hardly  intelli^'ble  without  the  passage  it  was  founded  on 
•Brutus  thought  there  were  n'^t  many  of  his  men  slain;  and,  to  know  the 
truth  of  it,  one  called  Statih'us  promised  to  ^o  through  the  enemies,  and,  if 
all  were  well,  to  lift  up  a  torch-light  in  the  air,  and  then  return  with  speed 
to  him.  The  torch-light  was  lift  up  as  he  had  promised.  But  hia  evil  ibrtoM 
was  such  that,  as  he  came   back,  he  fell  into  the  enemies*  hands  and  wit 
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Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius.  [  Whispers  hinu 

Dari,  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  ? 

Clu  O  Dardanius ! 

Dar.  O  Clitus  I 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee  ? 

Dar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.     Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

JBru,  Come  hither,  good  Volunmius ;  list  a  word. 
VoL  What  says  my  lord? 

Bni,  Why,  this,  Volunmius : 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appear'd  to  me 
Two  several  timei^  by  night ;  at  Sardis  once, 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields : 
I  know  my  hour  is  come.^ 

VoL  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volunmius,  how  it  goes ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit :  [Zotr  Jlarumt. 

It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volimmius, 
Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together : 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pr'ythee, 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  nm  on 'it 
VoL  That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 

^  [^Ahxrums  stilL 

Clu  Fly,  fly,  my  lord !  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you ;  —  and  you ; — and  you,  Volunmius.  — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee,  too,  Strato.  —  Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day. 
More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history : 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would  rest, 
That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

[^Alarums.     Cry  withiriy  Fly,  fly^  fly! 

2  So  the  Poet  read  jTi  Plutarch;  "Brutus  beinff  neare  unto  the  city  of 
Phillippes,  this  spirit  appeared  againe  uoto  him,  out  spake  never  a  word. 
Thereupon  Brutus,  knowings  that  he  should  die,  did  put  himselfe  to  all  hazard 
in  battel.**  Merivale  has  a  strong  sentence  on  the  point:  "  The  legend  that 
when  preparing  for  the  encounter  with  the  triumvirs  he  was  visited  by  the 
gboat  of  Uassar,  which  summoned  him  to  meet  again  at  Philippi,  marks  the 
tiODviction  of  the  ancients  that  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate  he  was  stung  by  guilty 
s^morse,  and  baimted  by  tlie  presentiment  of  final  retribution." 
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CIL  Flj,  my  lord,  fly  I 

Bht,  Hence !  I  will  follow.*  — 

{^Exeunt  Clit.  Dardan.  and  Voluil 
I  pr*ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect  ;* 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smack  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold,  then,  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face, 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :  &re  you  well,  my  lord. 

BniL  Farewell,  good  Strato.  —  Csesar,  now  be  still : 
I  kill*d  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[j%  runs  an  hts  Sword  and  dte$, 

Ahtrum.    EetreaL     Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  Messala, 

LuciLius^  and  Army. 

OcL  What  man  is  that  ? 

Afes.  My  master's  man.  —  Strato,  where  is  thy  master  ? 

Strcu  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala : 
Thb  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself, 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

LuciL  So  Brutus  should  be  found. —  I  thank  thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  sajdng  true. 

Oct.  All  that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them.*  — 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you.* 

Oct.   Do  so,  good  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee, 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ; 
He  only,  in  a  general-honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them.^ 
His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix*d  in  him,^  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

8  Plutarch  ^ve«  it,  that  Brutus,  when  ur^d  to  fly,  replied,  —  "  ^'  fi''^ 
fly  indeed,  but  it  must  be  with  our  hands,  not  with  oar  feet.*' 
^  A  fellow  well  esteemed  or  of  good  reputation. 

6  Receive  them  into  my  service. 

•  To  prefer  seems  to  have  been  the  general  term  for  recommendi^S  * 
servant.    See  papje  119,  note  16. 

7  It  has  been  plausibly  proposed  to  read  **  thought  of  common  good' 
Such  changes  are  not  rightly  admissible.    The  force  of  in  is  continued  ovtf 
common  good. 

8  Referring  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  four  elements,  as  they  were  callwi 
suthf  water,  air,  and  fire^  tb^  riirht.  mixing  and  tempering  of  which  wi^ 
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And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man! 
Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him. 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably.  — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest ;  and  let's  away, 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.  \^Exeunu 

supposed  to  be  the  principle  of  all  excellence  in  Nature.  The  Poet  has  a 
number  of  allusions  to  the  doctrine,  which  was  a  commonplace  of  the  K\m^ 
See  pa^re  ld6,  note  2.  The  sense  of  the  word  elemetttt  has  so  changed  as  to 
make  the  passage  just  as  true  to  the  ideas  of  our  time,  as  it  was  to  thoM  •# 
three  hundred  years  ago.    A  rather  curious  fact. 


INTBODUCTION  TO  HAMLET. 


**  npHE  Revenge  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  as  it  was  lately 
JL  acted  by  the  Lord  Ciiamberlain's  Servants/'  was  registered  at 
the  Stationers'  on  the  26th  of  July,  1602.  This  entry  undoubtedly 
refers  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  and  is  the  first  we  hear  of  it.  The 
tragedy  was  printed  in  1603.  It  was  published  again  in  1604 ;  and 
fai  the  title-page  of  that  issue  we  have  tlie  words,  "  enlarged  to  almost 
as  much  again  as  it  was."  This  latter  edition  was  reprinted  in  1605, 
and  again  in  1611 ;  ^besides  an  undated  quarto,  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  1607,  as  it  was  entered  at  the  Stationers'  in  the  Fall  of 
that  year.  These  are  all  the  issues  known  to  have  been  made  before 
the  play  reappeared  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  quartos,  all  but  the 
first,  have  a  number  of  highly  important  passages  that  are  not  in 
the  folio ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  folio  has  a  few,  less  important, 
that  are  wanting  in  the  quartos.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
first  issue  was  piratical.  It  gives  the  play  but  about  half  as  long  aa 
the  later  quartos,  and  carries  in  its  fiice  abundant  evidence  of  having 
been  greatly  marred  and  disfigured  in  the  making-up.  Mr.  Dyce 
says, "  It  seems  certain  that  in  the  quarto  of  1603  we  have  Shakespeare's 
first  conception  of  the  play,  though  witli  a  text  mangled  and  corrupted 
throughout,  and  perhaps  formed  on  the  notes  of  some  short-hand 
writer,  who  had  imperfectly  taken  it  down  during  representation." 
Nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  the  play  was  very  difi*erent  then  from 
what  it  afterwards  became.  Polonius  is  there  called  Corambis,  and  his 
man  Reynaldo  is  called  Montano.  Divers  scenes  and  passages,  some 
of  them  such  as  a  reporter  would  be  least  likely  to  omit,  are  wanting 
altogether.  The  Queen  is  represented  as  concerting  and  actively 
co-operating  with  Hamlet  against  tlie  King's  life ;  and  she  has  an 
interview  of  considerable  length  with  Horatio,  who  informs  her  of 
Hamlet's  escape  from  the  ship  bound  for  England,  and  of  his  safe 
return  to  Denmark ;  of  which  scene  the  later  issues  have  no  traces 
whatever.  All  this  fully  ascertains  the  play  to  have  undergone  a 
thorough  recasting  firom  what  it  was  when  the  copy  of  1603  was 
taken. 

A  good  deal  of  question  has  been  made  as  to  the  time  when  the 
tragedy  was  first  written.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  subject  was 
done  into  a  play  some  years  before  Shakespeare  took  it  in  hand,  as  we 
have  notices  to  that  effect  reaching  as  far  back  as  1589.  That  play, 
however,  is  lost;  and  our  notices  of  it  give  no  clue  to  the  authorship. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
any  form  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  was  in  being  long  before  we  hear 
of  it  as  entered  at  the  Stationers',  in  1602.  The  tragedy  was  partly 
founded  on  a  work  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Danish  historian,  writteo 
as  early  as  1204,  but  not  printed  till  1514.  The  incidents,  as  related 
by  him,  were  borrowed  by  Belleforest,  through  whose  French  version. 

5robably,  the  tale  found  its  way  to  the  English  stage.  It  was  called 
'^he  HMtay  of  HaniUet.  As  there  told,  the  story  is,  both  in  matter 
and  style,  uncouth  and  barbarous  in  the  last  degree ;  a  savage, 
shocking  tale  of  lust  and  murder,  unredeemed  by  a  single  touch 
of  art  or  fancy  in  the  narrator  The  scene  of  the  incidents  is  laid 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Denmark,  and  when  the 
Danish  power  held  sway  in  England :  further  than  this  the  time  i» 
BOt  specified.    It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  Sliak<&&\^^t^  xs^aks^ 
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The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come ! 

But  it  sutficeth  that  the  day  will  end, 

And  then  the  end  is  known.  —  Come,  ho !  away  I       [Exewfi 


Scene  II,     The  Same.     The  Field  of  JBaUk. 

Alarum.    Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 

Brtu  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these  bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side.^ 
Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Bide,  ride,  Messala :  let  them  all  come  down.  [JSbsnmt 

Scene  III.     The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  Field.  • 
Alarum.    Fnter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 

Cass,  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly  I 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  tum'd  enemy : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back ; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him.* 

7Yt.  O  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early ; 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly :  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclosed. 

Fnter  Pindarus. 

Pin»  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord : 
Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 

Cass,  This  hill  is  far  enough.  —  Look,  look,  Titinius ; 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

7\t.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cass,  Titinius,  if  thpu  lov'st  me. 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops,' 
And  here  again ;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd 
Whether  yond  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit,  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought.  [^ExiL 

^  *'  The  legions  on  the  other  side  ^'  are  those  under  Cassias.  Messala 
and  his  escort  are  met  in  the  next  scene  by  Titinius  coming  from  Cassius. 

3  Ensign  was  used,  as  it  is  still,  either  for  the  flag  or  for  the  bearer  ci  it. 
here  it  is  used  for  both  at  once.  It  was  in  killing  the  cowardly  ensign  that 
Cassius  "to  his  own  tum'd  enemy." 

'  "  Yonder  troops  "  are  Messala  and  his  escort  coming  from  Bmtas. 
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Cass.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill  :* 
My  sight  was  ever  thick :  regard  Tidnius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field.  — 

[Find A  rus  goes  up 
This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round, 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass.  —  Sirrah,  what  news  ? 

Fin.  [^Above."]  O,  my  lord  I 

Cass.  What  news  ? 

Pin.  Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 
TVith  horsemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur  ;  — 
Yet  he  spurs  on.  —  Now  they  are  almost  on  him ;  — 
Now,  Titinius !  —  Now  some  'light :  *  —  O,  he  'lights  too : — 
He's  ta'en,  [^ShotU.^  and,  hark !  they  shout  for  joy. 

Cass.  Come  down ;  behold  no  more-  — 
O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  fece  I  — 

Pindarus  descends. 

Come  hither,  sirrah : 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner ; 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life, 

That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 

Thou  should'st  attempt  it.     Come  now,  keep  thine  oath ; 

Now  be  a  freeman ;  and  with  this  good  sword. 

That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 

Stand  not  to  answer :  here,  take  thou  the  hilts ;  * 

And,  when  my  face  is  cover'd,  as  'tis  now. 

Guide  thou  the  sword.  —  Caesar,  thou  art  reveng'd. 

Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.^  [^Dies. 

Pin.  So,  I  am  free ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.  —  O,  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run. 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.  [^^xiU 

He-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius ;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power. 
As  Cassius*  legions  are  by  Antony. 

4  Cassias  is  now  on  a  hill:  he  therefore  means  a  hill  somewhat  kiaheP 
than  that  he  is  on.  — Cassius  was,  in  fact,  what  we  now  call  nearsiuhted. 

*  Some  alighty  or  dismount.  ^ 

*  Hilts^  plural,  for  kUt  was  the  common  usage  in  the  Poefs  time.     So  too 
with  funeraUf  which  occurs  in  this  pl^iy* 

*  It  was  a  dagger^  not  a  sword,  that  Cassius  stabbed  Csesar  with.  But 
the  same  weapon  is  put  for  the  same  owner ;  a  common  figure  of  speech. 
The  Poet  represents  this  matter  as  he  read  it  in  Plutarch.  In  fact,  however, 
Cassius  was  found  with  his  head  cut  off;  but  Pindarus  could  nowhere  be 
found ;  and  it  was  thought  by  many  that  he  had  tTe8kR.^«tQ>^\^  ^vcl  V\a 
natron. 
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Tit  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassias. 

Mes.  AVliere  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit  All  disconsolate, 

With  Piiidarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes,  Is  not  that  he  that  lies  upon  the  ground  ? 

TiL  lie  lies  not  like  tlie  living.     O  my  heart ! 

Mes,  Is  not  that  he? 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more.  —  O,  setting  Sun^ 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set; 
The  sun  of  liome  is  set !    Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are  done  I 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes,  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
O,  hateful  Error,  Melancholy's  child ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?     O  Error,  soon  conceiv'd, 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kilFst  the  mother  that  engendered  thee !  * 

Tit,  What,  Piudarus !  where  art  thou,  Pindarus  ? 

Mes.  Seek  him,  Titinius,  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel  and  darts  envenomed 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while.  —     \^Exit  Messala 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give  it  thee?     Didst  thou  not  hear  their  shouts? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thing ! 
But,  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow : 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding.  —  Brutus,  come  apace, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius.  — 
By  your  leave,  gods  :  —  this  is  a  Roman's  part : 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart.  [Z?iV«. 

AlaruT^,      Re-enter  Mkssala,  with    Brutus,  young  Cato, 
Strato,  Volumnius,  and  Lucilius. 

Bra.  Wliere,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie? 

8  Cassius  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  highly  choleric  or  bilious  tempera 
tnent;  as  such  predisposed  ro  melancholy,  and  hence  apt  to  be  taken  witk 
imaginary  evils,  or  to  consirue  i\xmga  to  tlie  worst. 
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Mes.  Lo,  jonder,  and  Titmius  mourning  it. 

Bru.  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru,  D,  Julius  Cassar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.'  [^Low  Alarum$. 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,  whe*r  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius ! 

Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these  ?-^ 
Thou  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well  I 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow.  —  Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay.  — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time.  — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body : 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Lest  it  discomfort  us.  —  Lucilius,  come ;  — 
And  come,  young  Cato ;  —  let  us  to  the  field. — 
Labeo  and  Flavius,^^  set  our  battles  on :  — 
'Tis  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.^^  \_ExeunU 


Scene  IV.     The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Alarum,      Bnter,  fighting^    Soldiers   of  both   Armies;    then 
Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  Others. 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen,  O,  yet  hold  up  your  heads ! 

Caio.  What  bastard  doth  not  ?     \VTio  will  go  with  me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field.  — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho !  {^Charges  the  Enemy. 

Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend :  know  me  for  Brutus. 

[Exit^  charging  the  Enemy.     Cato  is  overpowered^ 
and  ftdls. 

LuciL  O,  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ? 

»  Brutus  here  strikes,  I  take  it,  the  proper  key-note  of  the  play.  It  is 
said  that  every  one  of  the  conspirators  met  with  a  violent  death,  either  by 
his  own  band  or  by  another's. 

w  1  hese  two  men  are  not  named  amon^  the  persons  of  the  drama,  because 
they  pp^'ak  nothing.  Labeo  was  one  of  the  stabhera  of  Cwsar;  and  it  is 
related  that  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  havi»ig  dug  his  own  grave,  he 
eoiranchised  a  slave,  and  then  thrust  a  weapon  into  his  hand  to  kill  him. 

^  The  Poet  ver^' judiciously  represents  both  battles  as  occurring  the  sam« 
day.    They  wer»  mfaet  separated  by  an  interval  of  tv^uty  ^vr%. 
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Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius, 
And  may'st  be  honoured,  being  Cato*s  son. 

1  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  die^t 

Lucil.         '  Only  I  yield  to  die : ' 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight. 

iQffhring  Monei/, 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honoured  in  his  death. 

1  Sold.  AVe  must  not.  — A  noble  prisoner! 

2  Sold.  Room,  ho !    Tell  Antony  Brutus  is  ta'en. 

1  Sold,  ril  tell  the  news.  —  Here  comes  the  General.— 

Miter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta*en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Aiit.  Wliere  is  he? 

LuciL  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough : 
I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  liim  from  so  great  a  shame  I 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead, 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend ;  but  I  assure  yon, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth.     Keep  this  man  safe, 
Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies.     Go  on, 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead ; 
And  bring  us  word  unto  Octavius'  tent 
How  every  thing  is  chanc'd.  [^MeevaA 

Scene  V.     The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Meld. 
Enter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Strato,  and  Voltjm- 

NIUS. 

Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this  rock. 

Cli.  Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light ;  but,  my  lord, 
Ha  came  not  back :  he  is  or  ta*en  or  slain.^ 

Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus :  slaying  is  the  word ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus.  [  Whispering* 

Cli.  What,  I,  my  lord  ?    No,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Bru.  Peace  then !  no  words. 

Cli.  I'll  rather  kill  myself. 

1  Thifl  is  hardly  intelligible  iieithout  the  passage  it  was  founded  oo 
•Brutus  thought  there  were  n^t  many  of  his  men  slain;  and,  to  know  the 
truth  of  it,  one  called  Statilius  promised  to  go  through  the  enemies,  and,  if 
all  were  well,  to  lift  up  a  torch-light  in  the  air,  and  then  return  with  speed 
to  him.  The  torch-light  was  lift  up  as  he  had  promised.  But  hia  evil  foitoM 
was  such  that,  as  he  came  back,  he  fell  into  the  enemies'  hands  and 
jJain.'' 
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Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanins.  [  Whispers  Jdnu 

Dar^  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed? 

CH.  O  Dardanius  I 

Bar.  O  Clitus ! 

Clu  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee  ? 

Dar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.     Look,  he  meditates. 

Clu  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Yolunmius ;  list  a  word* 
VoL  What  says  my  lord? 

Bnu  Why,  this,  Yolunmios : 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appear'd  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night ;  at  Sardis  once, 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields : 
I  know  my  hour  is  come.* 

VoL  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit :  [Zoir  Jlarums* 

It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together : 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pr*ythee, 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it 

VoL  That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 

^  \_Alarums  stilL 

Clu  Fly,  fly,  my  lord !  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 

Bru,  Farewell  to  you ;  —  and  you ; — and  you,  Yolunmios.— « 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee,  too,  Strato.  —  Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day. 
More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history : 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would  rest, 
That  have  but  laboured  to  attain  this  hour. 

[^Alarums.     Cry  vnthiriy  Fly^  fly^  Jlyt 

2  So  the  Poet  read  jti  Plutarch:  "Brutus  being  neare  unto  the  city  of 
Phillippes,  this  spirit  appeared  againe  unto  him,  out  spake  never  a  word. 
Thereupon  Brutus,  knowing  that  he  should  die,  did  put  himselfe  to  rII  hazard 
in  battel/*  MerivAle  has  a  strong  sentence  on  the  point:  **  The  legend  that 
when  preparing  for  the  encounter  with  the  triumvirs  he  was  visited  by  the 
ghost  of  Cassar,  which  summoned  him  to  meet  again  at  Philippi,  marks  the 
conviction  of  the  ancients  that  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate  he  was  stung  by  guilty 
spBone,  and  haunted  by  tlie  presentiment  of  final  retributiou." 
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Clu  Fly,  my  lord,  fly  I 

BriL  Hence !  I  will  follow.*  •— 

[^Exeunt  Clit.  Dardan.  and  Yolwl 
I  pr*ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect  ;* 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smack  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold,  then,  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face, 
"While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato? 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :  hre  you  well,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato.  —  Caesar,  now  be  still : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

life  runs  an  his  Sword  and  die$» 

Alarum.    Betreat.     Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  Messala, 

LuciLius^  and  Army. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Mes.  My  master's  man.  —  Strato,  where  is  thy  master  ? 

Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala : 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him  ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Lucil.  So  Brutus  should  be  found. — I  thank  thee,  Brutosj 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct.  All  that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them.*  — 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you.* 

Oct.   Do  so,  good  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee, 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cassar ; 
He  only,  in  a  general-honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them.^ 
His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,*  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

8  Plutarch  ^ve"  it,  that  Brutas,  when  ur^ed  to  fly,  replied,  —  "  M^^  maft 
fly  indeed,  but  it  mui^t  be  with  our  hands,  not  with  oar  feet.*' 

*  A  fellow  well  esteemed  or  of  good  reputation, 

*  Receive  them  into  my  service. 

0  To  prefer  seemn  to  have  been  the  general  term  for  rtixmrnewkng  • 
servant.    See  page  119,  note  16. 

7  It  has  been  plausibly  proposed  to  read  **  thought  of  common  good." 
Such  changes  are  not  rightly  admissible.  The  force  of  in  is  continued  over 
Otymmon  good. 

8  Referring  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  four  elements,  as  they  were  called, 
sutbf  water,  air,  and  fire,  the  ngVit  m\s.\w^  and  tempering  of  which  wa« 
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And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man! 
Oct,  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him, 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  ordered  honourably.  — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest ;  and  let's  away, 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.  [Exetmu 

supposed  to  be  the  principle  of  all  excellence  in  Nature.  The  Poet  has  a 
number  of  allusions  to  the  doctrine,  which  was  a  commonplace  of  the  tim» 
See  paffe  196,  note  2.  The  sense  of  the  word  eUmetits  has  so  changed  as  to 
make  the  passage  just  as  true  to  the  ideas  of  our  time,  as  it  was  to  those  oi 
three  hanaied  years  ago.    A  rather  curious  fact. 
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**  npHE  Rerenge  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  as  it  was  latelj 
JL  acted  by  the  Lord  Cliamberlain's  Servants/'  was  registered  ii 
the  Stationers'  on  the  26th  of  July,  1602.  This  entry  undoubtedly 
refers  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  and  is  the  first  we  hear  of  it.  The 
tragedy  was  printed  in  1603.  It  was  published  again  in  1604 ;  and 
in  the  title-page  of  that  issue  we  have  the  words,  "  enlarged  to  almost 
as  much  again  as  it  was."  This  latter  edition  was  reprinted  in  1605, 
Mid  again  in  1611 ;  ^besides  an  undated  quarto,  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  1607,  as  it  was  entered  at  the  Stationers'  in  the  Fall  of 
that  year.  Tliese  are  all  the  issues  known  to  have  been  made  before 
the  play  reappeared  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  quartos,  all  but  the 
first,  have  a  number  of  highly  important  passages  that  are  not  in 
the  folio ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  folio  has  a  few,  less  important, 
that  are  wanting  in  the  quartos.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
first  issue  was  piratical.  It  gives  the  play  but  about  half  as  long  as 
the  later  quartos,  and  carries  in  its  face  abundant  evidence  of  having 
been  greatly  marred  and  disfigured  in  the  making-up.  Mr.  Dyce 
■ays,  '*  It  seems  certain  that  in  the  quarto  of  1603  we  have  Shakespeare's 
first  conception  of  the  play,  though  witli  a  text  mangled  and  corrupted 
throughout,  and  perhaps  formed  on  the  notes  of  some  short-hand 
writer,  who  had  imperfectly  taken  it  down  during  representation." 
Nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  the  play  was  very  different  then  from 
what  it  afterwards  became.  Polonius  is  there  called  Corambis,  and  his 
man  Reynaldo  is  called  Montano.  Divers  scenes  and  passages,  some 
of  them  such  as  a  reporter  would  be  least  likely  to  omit,  are  wanting 
altogether.  The  Queen  is  represefited  as  concerting  and  actively 
co-operating  with  Hamlet  against  the  King's  life;  and  she  has  an 
interview  of  considerable  length  with  Horatio,  who  informs  her  of 
Hamlet's  escape  from  the  ship  bound  for  England,  and  of  his  safe 
return  to  Denmark ;  of  which  scene  the  later  issues  have  no  traces 
whatever.  All  this  fully  ascertains  the  play  to  have  undergone  a 
thorough  recasting  from  what  it  was  when  the  copy  of  1603  was 
taken. 

A  good  deal  of  question  has  been  made  as  to  the  time  when  the 
tragedy  was  first  written.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  subject  was 
done  into  a  play  some  years  before  Shakespeare  took  it  in  hand,  as  we 
have  notices  to  that  effect  reaching  as  far  back  as  1589.  That  play, 
however,  is  lost ;  and  our  notices  of  it  give  no  clue  to  the  authorship. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
any  form  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  was  in  being  long  before  we  hear 
of  it  as  entered  at  the  Stationers',  in  1602.  The  tragedy  was  partly 
founded  on  a  work  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Danish  historian,  writteo 
as  early  as  1204,  but  not  printed  till  1514.  The  incidents,  as  related 
by  him,  were  borrowed  by  Belleforest,  through  whose  French  version. 

§*robably,  the  tale  found  its  way  to  the  English  stage.  It  was  called 
"he  History  of  HamUet,  As  there  told,  the  story  is,  both  in  matter 
and  style,  uncouth  and  barbarous  in  the  last  degree ;  a  savage, 
shocking  tale  of  lust  and  murder,  unredeemed  by  a  single  touch 
of  art  or  fancy  in  the  narrator  The  scene  of  the  incidents  is  laid 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Denmark,  and  when  the 
Danish  power  held  sway  in  England :  further  than  this  the  time  i* 
aot  specified.    It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  Shakespeare  makfta 
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the  persons  Christians,  clothing  them  with  the  sentiments  and 
manners  of  a  much  later  period  than  they  ha^e  in  the  tale ;  though 
he  still  places  the  scene  at  a  time  when  England  paid  some  sort  of 
homage  to  the  Danish  crown,  which  was  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
Therewithal  the  Poet  uses  very  great  freedom  in  regard  to  time.  As 
a  late  writer  observes :  "  The  wars  and  treaties,  the  State  councils 
and  embassies,  the  pl/Tyers,  the  coroner's  inquests  and  Christian 
burials,  the  awakened  wits  of  tiie  peasants,  the  refinements  of  the 
courtiers,  and  the  education  of  tiie  young  nobles  finished  at  the  Ge^ 
man  Univernity  or  the  French  capital,  —  all  mark  a  state  of  advanced 
and  vigorous  national  life,  much  like  that  which  existed  in  Shake- 
s))eare's  own  day  in  England.  Whether  such  a  state  of  society  hai 
ever  been  actually  found  in  Denmark  is  not  the  question ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  undoubted  riglits  of  the  Romantic  Drama,  that  it 
sliall  be  Iree  trom  tlie  laws  of  time  and  place,  though  subject  ever 
to  the  no  less  real  and  binding,  but  very  different,  laws  of  tlie  imagi- 
nation." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Hamlet  of  1604  was  greatly  enlkrged.  The 
enlargement,  however,  is  mainly  in  the  contemplative  and  inaginative 
parts,  little  being  added  in  the  way  of  action  and  incident.  And  in 
respect  of  those  parts,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  tm,  o  copies ; 
the  difference  is  literally  immense,  and  of  such  a  kind  as  to  evince 
a  most  astonishing  growth  of  intellectual  power  and  resoui'^.  In 
the  earlier  text,  we  have  little  more  tlum  a  naked  tliough  in  the 
main  well-ordered  and  well-knit  skeleton,  which,  in  the  later,  is  'every- 
where replenished  and  glorified  with  large,  ricli  volumes  of  tl  '>ught 
and  poetry ;  where  nil  that  is  incidental  and  circumstantial  is  Jiade 
subordinate  to  the  living  energies  of  mind  and  soul.  So  that  the 
enlarged  flum/rt  probably  marks  the  germination  of  that  "  thoughtful 
philosophy,"  n^  llallam  calls  it,  which  never  after  deserted  the  Poet, 
though  time  did  indeed  abate  its  excess,  and  reduce  it  under  his 
control ;  whereas  it  here  overflows  all  bounds,  and  sweeps  onward 
unchecked. 

Schlegel,  therefore,  might  well  describe  this  play  as  **  a  tragedy 
of  thought/'  Such  is  indeed  its  character ;  wherein  it  stands  alone, 
and  this,  not  only  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  but  of  all  the  dramas  in 
being.  As  for  action,  the  play  has  but  little  that  can  properly  be  so 
called.  The  scenes  are  indeed  well  diversified  with  incident ;  but 
the  incidents,  for  the  most  part,  engage  the  attention  chiefly  as  serving 
to  start  and  shape  the  hero's  far-reaching  trains  of  reflection,  them- 
selves being  lost  sight  of  in  the  wealth  of  thought  and  sentiment 
which  they  call  forth.  Nor  does  any  other  of  the  Poet's  dramas  give 
80  deep  an  impression  of  a  superhuman  power  presiding  over  a  war 
of  irregular  and  opposing  forces,  and  calmly  working  out  its  own 
purpose  through  the  baffled,  disjointed,  and  conflicting  purposes  of 
human  agents.  The  very  plan  of  the  drama  may  almost  be  said  to 
consist  in  the  persons  being  without  plans ;  for,  as  Groethe  says, 
"  The  liero  has  no  plan,  but  the  play  itself  is  full  of  plan.'*  And 
however  the  characters  go  at  cross-aims  with  each  other  or  them- 
selves, they  nevertheless  still  move  true  to  the  author's  aim  :  their 
contused  and  broken  schemes  he  uses  as  the  elements  of  a  higher 
order;  and  the  harshest  discords  of  their  plane  of  thought  serve  to 
enrich  and  deepen  the  harmonies  of  his. 

Hamlet  himself  ha.s  caused  more  of  perplexity  and  discussion  than 
any  other  character  in  the  whole  range  of  art.  The  charm  of  his 
mind  and  person  amounts  to  an  almost  universal  fascination  ;  and  he 
has  been  well  described  as  "  a  concentration  of  all  the  interests  that 
belong  to  humanity."    I  have  learned  by  experience  that  one  seemi 
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lo  understand  iiim  better  after  a  little  study  than  after  a  great  deal : 
%tui  that  the  less  one  sees  into  him  the  more  apt  one  is  to  think  he 
tees  through  him ;  in  which  respect  he  is  indeed  like  Nature  herself. 
One  man  considers  Hamlet  great,  but  wicked ;  another,  good,  but 
weak;  a  third,  that  he  lacks  courage,  and  dare  not  act;  a  fourth, 
that  he  has  too  much  intellect  for  his  will,  and  so  reflects  away  the 
time  of  action :  some  conclude  his  madness  half  genuine ;  others, 
that  it  is  wholly  feigned.  Doubtless  there  are  facts  in  the  delineation 
which,  considered  by  themselves,  would  sustain  any  one  of  these 
views ;  but  none  of  them  seems  reconcilable  with  all  the  facts  taken 
together.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  opinions,  all  agree 
in  thinking  of  Hamlet  as  an  actual  person.  It  is  easy  to  invest  with 
plausibility  almost  any  theory  respecting  him,  but  very  hard  to  make 
any  theory  comprehend  the  whole  subject ;  and  while  all  are  im> 
pressed  with  the  truth  of  the  character,  no  one  is  satisfied  with 
another's  explanation  of  it.  The  question  is,  Why  such  unanimity 
as  to  his  being  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  such  diversity  as  to  what 
tort  of  a  man  he  is  ? 

But  the  question  of  questions  about  Hamlet  has  reference  to  his 
''antic  disposition.''  Is  his  madness  real  or  feigned,  or  partly  the 
one,  partly  the  other?  This  question  cannot  be  discussed  at  any 
length  here ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  pass  it  without  some 
reference  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  probably  have  the  best  claim 
to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  Of  late  years,  the  medical  men,  in  par- 
ticular  those  of  them  whose  specialty  lies  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
disease,  have  turned  their  attention  a  good  deal  to  Shakespeare's 
delineations  of  insanity.  Dr.  ConoUy,  of  England,  Dr.  Ray,  late  of 
Providence,  and  Dr.  Kellogg,  of  Utica,  have  all  published  well- 
considered  essays  on  the  subject.  They  have  brought  the  aids  of  a 
large  science  and  a  ripe  experience  to  the  discussion ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  their  judgment  entitled  to  great  deference.  Dr.  llay, 
referring  to  the  Uterary  critics,  says :  '*  These  persons  embrace  the 
popular  ertor  of  regarding  madness  as  but  another  name  for  confusion 
and  violence,  overlooking  the  daily  fact  that  it  is  compatible  with 
tome  of  the  ripest  and  richest  manifestations  of  intellect.  In  regard 
to  this  point,  it  is  enough  to  state  it  as  a  scientific  fiict,  that  Hamlet's 
mental  condition  furnishes,  in  abundance,  the  pathological  and  psycho- 
logical symptoms  of  insanity  in  wonderful  harmony  and  consistency." 
Dr.  Kellogg  fully  concurs  with  Dr.  Ray.  "  There  are,"  says  he, 
**  cases  of  melancholic  madness,  of  a  delicate  shade,  in  which  the 
reasoning  faculties,  the  intellect  proper,  so  far  from  being  overcome 
or  even  disordered,  are  rendered  more  active  and  vigorous ;  while  the 
will,  the  moral  feelings,  the  sentiments  and  affections,  seem  alone  to 
tutfer  from  the  stroke  of  disease.  Such  a  case  Shakespeare  has  given 
us  in  the  character  of  Hamlet,  with  a  fidelity  to  nature  which  con- 
tinues more  and  more  to  excite  our  wonder  and  astonishment,  as  our 
knowledge  of  this  intricate  subject  advances."  I  must  also  quote  a 
brief  passage  from  Dr.  Conolly's  Study  of  Handet^  which  draws  some- 
what more  definitely  into  the  particulars  of  the  case.  After  referring  to 
the  soliloquy,  "  Oh,  that  this  too-too  solid  flesh  would  melt,"  &c.,  the 
writer  goes  on  as  follows :  "  This  soliloquy,  the  first  full  expression 
we  have  of  Hamlet's  actual  feelings,  deserves  particular  consideration 
■  from  those  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  question  of  his  real  state  of 
mind  throughout  the  play.  It  seems  distinctly  to  reveal  both  his 
mental  constitution  and  the  already  existing  disturbance  of  his  feel 
ings,  amounting  to  a  predisposition  to  actual  unsoundness.  His  mind 
it  morbidly  and  constantly  occupied  with  one  set  of  thoughts :  the 
Indecorous  marriage  of  his  uncle  with  his  mother  had  usurped  all  bia 
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attention.  He  is  even  at  thU  time  fur  advanced  into  that  miieniUa 
condition  whicli  he  describes  much  later:  he  has  lost  all  his  mirth; 
he  is  weary  of  all  the  uses  of  the  world ;  he  is  weary  of  life.  Of 
his  father's  ghost  he  has  at  this  time  heard  nothing ;  of  his  fiather*! 
murder  no  suspficion  has  ever  been  dreamed  of  by  him.  No  thought 
of  feigning  meUincholy  can  have  entered  his  mind ;  but  he  is  even 
DOW  most  heavily  shaken  and  discomposed,  —  indeed,  so  violeDUy, 
tliat  his  reason,  although  not  dethroned, .  is  certainly  well-nigh 
deranged." 

Taking  these  authorities,  together  with  the  belief  of  all  the  penons 
in  the  play  except  the  King,  —  whose  doubts  spring  from  lus  owa 

Kilt,  —  and  also  with  the  solemn  declaration  of  Uunlet  himself  to 
ertes  near  the  close,  I  must  be  excused  for  regarding  them  as 
decisive  of  the  question.  In  plain  terms,  Hamlet  is  mad :  deranged  not 
indeed  in  all  his  faculties,  nor  perhaps  in  any  ci  them  continooi.^; 
that  is,  the  derangement  is  partial  and  occasional ;  paroxysms  of  wild> 
oess  and  fury  alternating  with  intervals  of  serenity  and  composure. 

As  to  the  general  idea  of  Hamlet's  character,  I  probably  oannot 
better  serve  the  purpose  of  this  Introduction  than  by  quoting  the 
▼lews  of  Goethe  and  Coleridge ;  these  two  best  representing  t&  dil^ 
ferent  sets  of  opinions  commonly  held  on  the  subject.  "  To  me  it  is 
clear,"  says  Goethe,  "  that  Shakespeare  meant  in  the  present  case  to 
represent  the  effects  of  a  great  action  laid  upon  a  soul  unfit  for  tha 
performance  of  it  In  ^this  view  the  whole  piece  seems  to  me 
composed.  There  is  an  oak-tree  planted  in  a  costly  jar,  which  shooid 
have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers ;  the  roots  expand,  the  jar  is  shivered^ 
A  lovely,  pure,  noble,  and  most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength 
of  nerve  which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  beneath  a  burden  which  it  cannot 
bear,  and  must  not  cast  away.  All  duties  are  holy  for  him;  the 
present  is  too  hard.  Impossibilities  have  been  required  of  him,— not 
m  tliemselves  impossibilities,  but  such  for  him.  He  winds  and  turns 
and  torments  huuself;  he  advances  and  recoils;  is  ever  put  in  mind, 
ever  puts  himself  in  mind ;  at  last  does  all  but  lose  his  purpose  from 
his  thougiits ;  yet  still  without  recovering  his  peace  of  mind."  C(^e- 
ridge's  criticism,  wliich  is  regarded  by  very  many  as  altogether  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  given  of  the  character,  is  as  follows :  "  In 
Hamlet,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  wished  to  exemplify  the  moral 
necessity  of  a  due  balance  between  our  attention  to  the  objects  of  oor 
senses,  and  our  meditation  on  tlie  workings  of  our  minds,  —  an  eqid' 
Ubrium  between  the  real  and  the  imaginary  worlds.  In  Hamlet,  this 
balance  is  disturbed :  liis  thoughts  and  the  images  of  his  fancy  are  far 
more  vivid  than  his  actual  perceptions ;  and  his  very  perceptions, 
instantly  passing  througli  the  medium  of  his  contemplations,  acquire 
as  they  pass  a  form  and  a  colour  not  naturally  their  own.  Hence  wa 
see  a  great,  an  almost  enormous  intellectual  activity,  and  a  proper 
tionate  aversion  to  real  action  consequent  upon  it,  with  all  its  symptoms 
and  accompanying  qualities.  This  character  Shakespeare  places  in 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  obliged  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment:  Hamlet  it>  brave,  and  careless  of  death;  but  he  vacillates 
from  sensibility,  and  procrastinates  from  thought,  and  loses  the  power 
of  action  in  tlie  energy  of  resolve." 

Tlius  much  for  views  of  the  subject  more  or  less  at  variance  with 
my  own.  Tlie  passage  from  Coleridge,  especially,  viewing  the  char- 
acter, as  it  dues,  from  witliin,  is  worthy  of  attentive  study  ;  and  the 
large  currency  it  has  attained  argues  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it  As 
for  my  own  views  of  the  subject,  the  fairest  and  fUllest  expressioo 
of  them  tliat  I  have  met  with,  on  the  whole,  is  the  folloiring,  fixun  tbt 
London  Qmrteiij^  lievieWf  vol.  Ixxix : 
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"  The  THiiTeraality  of  Shakespeare's  ^nius  is  in  some  sort  reflected 
hk  Hamlet.  Ue  has  a  mind  wise  and  witty,  abstract  and  practical; 
the  utmost  reach  of  philosophical  contemplation  is  mingled  with  the 
most  penetrating  sagacity  in  the  affairs  of  lite ;  playful  jest,  biting 
satire,  sparkling  repartee,  with  the  darkest  and  deei)est  thoughts  that 
can  agitate  man.  He  exercises  all  his  various  faculties  with  surprising 
feadinesa.  He  divines,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  nature  and 
motives  of  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  him ;  fits  in  a 
moment  his  bearing  and  retorts  to  their  individual  peculiarities;  ia 
equally  at  home,  whether  he  is  mocking  Polonius  with  hidden  raillery, 
or  dissipating  Ophelia's  dream  of  love,  or  crushing  the  sponges  with 
iHUxsaam  and  invective,  or  talking  euphuism  with  Osric,  and  satirizing 
while  he  talks  it ;  whether  he  is  uttering  wise  maxims,  or  welcoming 
the  players  with  fiicetious  graciousness ;  probing  the  inmost  souls  if 
others,  or  sounding  the  mysteries  of  his  own.  His  philosophy  stands  out 
eonspicuous  among  the  brilliant  Acuities  which  contend  for  the  mastery. 
It  is  the  quality  which  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  the  rest.  It  inter- 
mingles with  all  his  actions.  He  traces  the  most  trifling  incidents  up 
to  their  general  laws.  His  natural  disposition  is  to  lose  himself  in 
contemplation.  He  goes  thinking  out  of  the  world.  The  commonest 
ideas  that  pass  through  his  mind  are  invested  with  a  wonderful  fresh- 
ness and  originality.  His  meditations  in  the  churchyard  are  on  the 
trite  notion  that  all  ambition  leads  but  to  the  grave.  But  what  con- 
densation, what  variety,  what  picturesqueness,  whst  intense,  unmiti- 
gated gloom  I  It  is  the  finest  sermon  ever  preached  against  the 
vanities  of  life. 

**  80  far,  we  imagine,  all  are  agreed.  But  the  motives  which  induce 
Hamlet  to  defer  his  revenge  are  still,  and  perhaps  will  ever  remain, 
debatable  ground.  The  favourite  doctrine  of  late  is,  that  the  think- 
ing part  of  Hamlet  predominated  over  the  active ;  that  he  was  as  weak 
and  vacillating  in  performance  as  he  was  great  in  speculation.  If  this 
theory  were  borne  out  by  his  general  conduct,  it  would  no  doubt 
amply  account  for  his  procrastination  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  coun- 
tenance,  and  much  to  refute,  the  idea.  Shakespeare  has  endowed  him 
with  a  vast  energy  of  will.  There  could  be  no  sterner  resolve  than 
to  abandon  every  purpose  of  existence,  that  he  might  devote  himself 
unfettered  to  his  revenge ;  nor  was  ever  resolution  better  observed. 
He  breaks  through  his  passion  for  Ophelia,  and  keeps  it  down,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  with  such  inflexible  firmness,  that  an 
eloquent  critic  has  seriously  questioned  whether  his  attachment  was 
real.  The  determination  of  his  character  appears  again  at  the  death 
of  Polonius.  An  indecisive  mind  would  have  been  shocked,  if  not 
terrified,  at  the  deed.  Hamlet  dismisses  him  with  a  few  contemptuous 
words,  as  a  man  would  brush  away  a  fiy.  He  talks  with  even  greater 
indifference  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guilderstern,  whom  hi  sends  '  to 
sudden  death,  not  shriving-time  allowed.'  He  has  01:  these,  and 
indeed  on  all  occasions,  a  short  and  absolute  way  which  only 
belongs  to  resolute  souls.  The  features  developed  in  his  very  hesi- 
tation to  kill  the  King  are  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  his  hand 
refuses  to  perform  what  his  head  contrives.  He  is  always  trying  to 
persuade  himself  into  a  conviction  that  it  is  his  duty,  instead  of  seeking 
fer  evasions.  He  wants,  it  is  clear,  neither  will  nor  nerve  to  strike 
the  blow.  There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  supposition  that  will  satisfy  all 
the  phenomena.  His  uncle,  after  all,  is  his  King ;  he  is  the  brother 
of  his  father,  and  the  husband  of  his  mother ;  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  he  should  shrink,  in  his  cooler  moments,  from  becoming  his 
assassin.  His  hatred  to  his  uncle,  who  had  disgraced  his  family  and 
disappointed  his  ambition,  gives  liim  personal  inducemeuta  to  t^N^w^- 
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which  further  blunts  his  purpose  by  leading  him  to  doubt  the  purity 
of  his  motives.  The  admonition  of  tlie  Ghost  to  him  is,  not  to  taint 
his  mind  in  the  prosecution  of  iiis  end ;  and  no  sooner  tias  the  Ghost 
vanished,  than  Hamiet,  invoking  the  aid  of  supernatural  powers, 
exclaims,  '  O  all  you  host  of  Heaven  1  O  Earth!  What  else'?  and 
shall  I  couple  Hell  ?  O  tie ! '  But  the  Hell,  whose  support  he  rejects, 
is  for  ever  returning  to  his  mind  and  startling  his  conscience.  It  ii 
this  that  makes  him  wish  for  the  confirmation  of  the  play,  for  evil 
spirits  may  have  abused  him.  It  is  this  which  begets  the  apathy  he 
terms  oblivion,  for  inaction  affords  relief  to  doubt.  It  is  this  which 
produces  his  inconsistencies ;  for  conscience  calls  him  different  ways, 
and  when  he  obeys  in  one  direction  he  is  haunted  by  the  feeling  that 
he  should  have  gone  in  the  other.  If  he  contemplates  the  performance 
of  a  deed  which  looks  outwardly  more  like  murder  than  judicial 
retribution,  he  trembles  lest,  after  all,  he  should  be  perpetrating  an 
unnatural  crime ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  turns  to  view  his  umJc'i 
misdeeds,  he  fancies  there  is  more  of  cowardly  scrupulosity  than 
justice  in  his  backwardness,  and  he  abounds  in  self-reproaches  at  the 
weakness  of  his  hesitation.  And  thus  he  might  for  ever  have  halted 
between  two  opinions,  if  the  King  himself,  by  filling  up  the  measure 
of  his  iniquities,  had  not  swept  away  his  scruples." 

This  play  is  surpassingly  rich  both  in  variety  and  completeness  of 
characteristic  delineation.  For  Hamlet's  character,  though  it  fills  and 
may  almost  be  said  to  form  the  whole  drama,  is  notwitlistanding  of 
such  a  nature  as  rather  to  invite  the  ot}>ers  into  tree  development 
than  to  repress  them.  Accordingly  all  the  persons,  from  the  hero 
down  to  the  Grave-diggers,  are  rounded  out,  eacli  in  perfect  distinct- 
ness of  individuality.  The  King,  the  Queen,  Horatio,  Polonius, 
Ophelia,  Laertes,  and  Osric,  all  are  traced  with  such  punctual  and 
firm-handed  portraiture,  that  we  grow  to  a  sort  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  Nor  are  these  minor  characters  without  plenty  of 
salient  points  for  analytic  discourse :  in  particular,  Ophelia  is  so  lovely 
in  herself,  and  so  moving  in  the  inexpressible  pathos  of  her  part,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  pass  her  by  in  silence ;  but  so  much  space  has  neces- 
sarily  been  devoted  to  Hamlet,  that  this  Introduction  is  already  in 
danger  of  overdrawing  its  length.  Besides,  the  other  characters, 
except  Polonius,  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  clear  and  simple  in  their 
jiersonal  complexion  and  their  springs  of  action,  as  to  offer  little  or  no 
perplexity  to  average  students  of  the  Poet.  I  will  therefore  dismiss 
the  theme  with  Dr.  Johnson's  capital  remarks  on  the  old  politician : 

"  Polonius  is  a  man  bred  in  courts,  exercised  in  business,  stored 
with  observation,  confident  in  his  knowledge,  proud  of  his  eloquence, 
and  declining  into  dotage.  His  mode  of  oratory  is  truly  represented 
as  designed  to  ridicule  tiie  practice  of  those  times,  —  of  those  prefacet 
that  made  no  introduction,  and  of  method  that  embarrassed  rather 
than  explained.  This  part  of  his  character  is  accidental,  the  rest  is 
natural.  Such  a  man  is  positive  and  confident,  because  he  knows 
that  his  mind  was  once  strong,  but  knows  not  that  it  has  become 
weak.  Such  a  man  excels  in  general  principles,  but  fails  in  the  par- 
ticular application.  He  is  knowing  in  retrospect,  and  ignorant  in 
foresight.  While  he  depends  upon  his  memory,  and  can  draw  from 
his  ropositorics  of  knowledge,  he  utters  weighty  sentences,  and  givee 
useful  counsel ;  but,  as  the  mind  in  its  enfeebled  state  cannot  be  kept 
long  busy  and  intent,  the  old  man  is  subject  to  sudden  dereliction  of 
his  faculties ;  he  loses  the  order  of  his  ideas,  and  entangles  himself 
in  his  own  thoughts,  till  he  recovers  the  leading  principle,  and  falls 
again  into  his  former  train.  This  idea  of  dotage  encroaching  upoo 
wisdom  will  solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  cliaracter  of  Poloniut 
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80ENB,  Elsinore. 


ACT  L     Scene  L    Elsinore,    A  Platform  before  the  Castle. 
Francisco  on  his  Post    Enter  to  him  Bernardo. 

Ber.  Who's  there  ? 

Fran.  Nay,  answer  me :  ^  stand,  and  unfold  yourself. 

Ber,  Long  live  the  King ! 

Fran,  Bernardo? 

Ber,  He. 

Fran,  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour. 

Ber,  'Tis  now  struck  twelve ;  get  thee  to  bed,  Francisco. 

Fran,  For  this  relief  much  thanks :  'tis  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Ber,  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirring. 

Ber.  Well,  good  night 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,*^  bid  them  make  haste. 

Fran,  1  think  I  hear  them.  -^  Stand,  ho !  Who  is  there  ? 

1  Answer  fTie,  as  \  have  the  right  to  challenge  ynu.  Bernardo  then  gives 
m  answer  tlie  watc^-word,  '^  Long  live  the  kin^i;!** 

2  RivaU  are  associates  or  partners.  A  brook,  rivulet,  or  river,  rtt'itf, 
being  a  natural  boundary  between  different  proprietors,  was  owned  by  them 
in  common:  that  is,  they  were  partners  in  the  right  and  use  of  it.  From 
ttie  strifes  thus  engendered,  the  partnert  came  to  oe  cunUndert  .*  hence  tha 
Ofdinary  senae  of  livaL 
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Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly ! 

Bni.  Hence !  I  will  follow.*  — 

\^ExeurU  Clit.  Dabdan.  and  Yolum. 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect  ;* 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smack  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold,  then,  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face, 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 

Stra,  Give  me  your  hand  first :  fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Farewell,  good  Strato.  —  Caesar,  now  be  still : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[^He  runs  on  his  Sword  and  dies. 

Alarum.    Retreat.     Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  Messala, 

LuGiLius,  and  Army. 

Oct.  WTiat  man  is  that  ? 

Mes.  My  master's  man.  —  Strato,  where  is  thy  master  ? 

Stra^  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala : 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself, 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

LuciL  So  Brutus  should  be  found. —  I  thank  thee,  BrutitB, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius*  saying  true. 

Oct.  All  that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them.*  ^ 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you.* 

Oct.   Do  so,  good  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 

Stra„  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee. 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ; 
He  only,  in  a  general-honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them.^ 
His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,^  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

8  Plutarch  give«  it»  that  Brutus^  when  ur^d  to  fly,  replied,  —  "  "W-  amst 
fly  indeed,  but  it  must  be  with  our  hands,  not  with  oar  feet.*' 

4  A  fellow  well  esteemed  or  of  good  reputation, 

*  Receive  them  into  my  service. 

«  To  prefer  seems  to  have  been  the  general  term  for  rwommendtng  a 
servant.    See  page  119,  note  16. 

7  It  has  been  plausibly  proposed  to  read  "  thought  of  common  eood." 
Such  changcM  are  not  rightly  admissible.  The  force  of  in  is  continued  over 
common  ffcm. 

8  Referring  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  four  elements,  as  they  were  called, 
stutb,  water,  air,  and  fire,  the  right  milling  and  tempering  of  which  wa^ 
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And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man! 
Oct  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him, 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably.  — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest ;  and  let's  away. 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day«  [Exeunu 

supposed  to  be  the  principle  of  all  excellence  in  Natare.  The  Poet  has  a 
number  of  allusions  to  the  doctrine,  which  was  a  commonplace  of  the  K\m^ 
See  page  195,  note  2.  The  sense  of  the  word  eUmentt  has  so  changed  as  to 
make  the  passage  just  as  true  to  the  ideas  of  our  time,  as  it  was  to  thoae  of 
three  hunored  years  ago.    A  rather  curious  fact. 
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^  npHE  Rerenge  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  as  it  was  latelj 
X  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants/'  was  registered  at 
the  Stationers'  on  the  26th  of  July,  1602.  This  entry  undoubtedly 
refers  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  and  is  the  first  we  hear  of  it.  The 
ttagedy  was  printed  in  1603.  It  was  published  again  in  1604 ;  and 
in  the  title-page  of  that  issue  we  have  the  words,  "  enlarged  to  almost 
As  much  again  as  it  was."  This  latter  edition  was  reprinted  in  1605, 
and  again  in  1611 ;  ^besides  an  undated  quarto,  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  1607,  as  it  was  entered  at  the  Stationers'  in  the  Fall  of 
that  year.  These  are  ail  the  issues  known  to  have  been  made  before 
the  play  reappeared  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  quartos,  all  but  the 
first,  have  a  number  of  highly  important  passages  that  are  not  in 
the  folio ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  folio  has  a  few,  less  important, 
that  are  wanting  in  the  quartos.  It  is  agreed  on  ail  hands  that  the 
first  issue  was  piratical.  It  gives  the  play  but  about  half  as  long  as 
the  later  quartos,  and  carries  in  its  face  abundant  evidence  of  having 
been  greatly  marred  and  disfigured  in  the  making-up.  Mr.  Dyce 
says,  '*  It  seems  certain  that  in  the  quarto  of  1603  we  have  Shakespeare's 
first  conception  of  the  play,  though  with  a  text  mangled  and  corrupted 
throughout,  and  perhaps  formed  on  the  notes  of  some  short-hand 
writer,  who  had  imperfectly  taken  it  down  during  representation." 
Nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  the  play  was  very  difierent  then  from 
what  it  afterwards  became.  Polonius  is  there  called  Corambis,  and  his 
man  Reynaldo  is  called  Montano.  Divers  scenes  and  passages,  some 
of  them  such  as  a  reporter  would  be  least  likely  to  omit,  are  wanting 
altogether.  The  Queen  is  represented  as  concerting  and  actively 
co-operating  with  Hamlet  against  the  King's  life;  and  she  has  an 
interview  of  considerable  length  with  Horatio,  who  informs  her  of 
Hamlet's  escape  from  the  ship  bound  for  England,  and  of  his  safe 
return  to  Denmark ;  of  which  scene  the  later  issues  have  no  traces 
whatever.  All  this  fully  ascertains  the  play  to  have  undergone  a 
thorough  recasting  from  what  it  was  when  the  copy  of  1603  was 
taken. 

A  good  deal  of  question  has  been  made  as  to  the  time  when  the 
tragedy  was  first  written.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  subject  was 
done  into  a  play  some  years  before  Shakespeare  took  it  in  hand,  as  we 
have  notices  to  that  effect  reaching  as  far  back  as  1589.  That  play, 
however,  is  lost ;  and  our  notices  of  it  give  no  clue  to  the  authorship. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
any  form  of  Shakespeare'^  Hamlet  was  in  being  long  before  we  hear 
c^  it  as  entered  at  the  Stationers',  in  1602.  The  tragedy  was  partly 
founded  on  a  work  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Danish  historian,  written 
as  early  as  1204,  but  not  printed  till  1514.  The  incidents,  as  related 
by  him,  were  borrowed  by  Belleforest,  through  whose  French  version, 
probably,  the  tale  found  its  way  to  the  English  stage.  It  was  called 
The  Hvttory  of  Hamblet.  As  there  told,  the  story  is,  both  in  matter 
and  style,  uncouth  and  barbarous  in  the  last  degree ;  a  savage, 
shocking  tale  of  lust  and  murder,  unredeemed  by  a  single  touch 
of  art  or  fancy  in  the  narrator  The  scene  of  the  incidents  is  laid 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Denmark,  and  when  the 
Danish  power  held  sway  in  England :  further  than  this  the  time  i* 
BOt  specified.    It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  Shakespeare  makes 
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the  persons  Christians,  clothing  them  with  the  sentiments  and 
manners  of  a  much  later  period  than  they  ha^e  in  the  tale ;  though 
he  still  places  the  scene  at  a  time  when  England  paid  some  sort  of 
homage  to  the  Danish  crown,  which  was  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Therewithal  the  Poet  uses  very  great  freedom  in  regard  to  time.  As 
a  late  writer  observes :  "  The  wars  and  treaties,  the  State  councils 
and  embassies,  the  pliers,  the  coroner's  inquests  and  Christian 
burials,  tiie  awakened  wits  of  the  peasants,  the  refinements  of  the 
courtiers,  and  the  education  of  the  young  nobles  finished  at  the  Ger- 
man University  or  the  French  capital,  —  all  mark  a  state  of  advanced 
and  vigorous  national  life,  much  like  that  which  existed  in  Shake- 
8i)eare's  own  day  in  England.  Whether  such  a  state  of  society  has 
ever  been  actually  found  in  Denmark  is  not  the  question ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  undoubted  rights  of  the  Romantic  Drama,  that  it 
shall  be  Iree  from  the  laws  of  time  and  place,  though  subject  ever 
to  the  no  less  real  and  binding,  but  very  different,  laws  of  the  imagi- 
nation." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Hamlet  of  1604  was  greatly  enlfhTged.  The 
enlargement,  however,  is  mainly  in  the  contemplative  and  Inaginative 
parts,  little  being  added  in  the  way  of  action  and  incident.  And  in 
respect  of  those  parts,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  t^x  3  copies ; 
the  difference  is  literally  immense,  and  of  such  a  kind  as  to  evince 
a  most  astonishing  growth  of  intellectual  power  and  resom'^e.  In 
the  earlier  text,  we  have  little  more  timn  a  naked  tliough  in  the 
main  well-ordered  and  well-knit  skeleton,  which,  in  the  later,  is  every- 
where replenished  and  glorified  with  large,  rich  volumes  of  tl  lught 
and  poetry ;  where  all  that  is  incidental  and  circumstantial  is  jnade 
subordinate  to  the  living  energies  of  mind  and  soul.  So  that  the 
enlarged  flamlvt  probably  marks  the  germination  of  that  "  thoughtful 
philosophy,"  as  llallam  calls  it,  which  never  after  deserted  the  Poet, 
though  time  did  indeed  abate  it«  excess,  and  reduce  it  under  his 
control;  whereas  it  here  overflows  all  bounds,  and  sweeps  onward 
unchecked. 

Schlegel,  therefore,  might  well  describe  this  play  as  "  a  tragedy 
of  thought."  Such  is  indeed  its  character ;  wherein  it  stands  alone, 
and  this,  not  only  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  but  of  all  the  dramas  in 
being.  As  for  action,  the  play  has  but  little  that  can  properly  be  so 
called.  The  scenes  are  indeed  well  diversified  with  incident ;  but 
the  incidents,  for  the  most  part,  engage  the  attention  chiefly  as  serving 
to  start  and  shape  the  hero's  far-reaching  trains  of  reflection,  them- 
selves being  lost  sight  of  in  the  wealth  of  thought  and  sentiment 
which  they  call  forth.  Nor  does  any  other  of  the  Poet's  dramas  give 
sc  deep  an  impression  of  a  superhuman  power  presiding  over  a  war 
of  irregular  and  opposing  forces,  and  calmly  working  out  its  own 

Eurposo  through  the  baflled,  disjointed,  and  conflicting  purposes  of 
ninan  agents.  The  very  plan  of  the  drama  may  almost  be  said  to 
consist  in  the  persons  being  without  plans ;  for,  as  Groethe  says, 
"  The  hero  has  no  plan,  but  the  play  itself  is  full  of  plan."  And 
however  the  characters  go  at  cross-aims  with  each  other  or  them- 
selves, they  nevertheless  still  move  true  to  the  author's  aim :  their 
confused  and  broken  scliemes  he  uses  as  the  elements  of  a  higher 
order;  and  the  harshest  discords  of  their  plane  of  thought  serve  to 
enrich  and  deepen  the  harmonies  of  his. 

Hamlet  himself  has  caused  more  of  perplexity  and  discussion  than 
any  other  cliaracter  in  the  whole  range  of  art.  The  cliarm  of  his 
mind  and  person  amounts  to  an  almost  universal  fascination  ;  and  he 
has  been  well  described  as  "  a  concentration  of  all  the  interests  that 
belong  to  humanity"    I  have  learned  by  experience  that  one  seema 
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to  nndentand  him  better  after  a  little  study  than  after  a  great  deal ; 
and  that  the  less  one  sees  into  him  the  more  apt  one  is  to  think  he 
■ees  through  him  ;  in  which  respect  he  is  indeed  like  Nature  herself. 
One  man  considers  Hamlet  great,  but  wicked;  another,  good,  but 
weak ;  a  third,  that  he  lacks  courage,  and  dare  not  act ;  a  fourth, 
that  he  has  too  much  intellect  for  his  will,  and  so  reflects  away  the 
time  of  action :  some  conclude  his  madness  half  genuine ;  others, 
that  it  is  wholly  feigned.  Doubtless  there  are  facts  in  the  delineation 
which,  considered  by  themselves,  would  sustain  any  one  of  these 
views ;  but  none  of  them  seems  reconcilable  with  all  the  facts  taken 
together.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  opinions,  all  agree 
in  thinking  of  Hamlet  as  an  actual  person.  It  is  easy  to  invest  with 
plausibility  almost  any  theory  respecting  him,  but  very  hard  to  make 
any  theory  comprehend  the  whole  subject;  and  while  all  are  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  the  character,  no  one  is  satisfied  with 
another's  explanation  of  it.  The  question  is.  Why  such  unanimity 
as  to  his  being  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  such  diversity  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  man  he  is  'i 

But  the  question  of  questions  about  Hamlet  has  reference  to  his 
"  antic  disposition."  Is  his  madness  real  or  feigned,  or  partly  the 
one,  partly  the  other?  This  question  cannot  l^  discussed  at  any 
length  here ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  pass  it  without  some 
reference  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  probably  have  the  best  claim 
to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  Of  late  years,  the  medical  men,  in  par- 
ticular those  of  them  whose  specialty  lies  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
disease,  have  turned  their  attention  a  good  deal  to  Shakespeare's 
delineations  of  insanity.  Dr.  Conolly,  of  England,  Dr.  Ray,  late  of 
Providence,  and  Dr.  Kellogg,  of  Utica,  have  all  published  well- 
considered  essays  on  the  subject.  They  have  brought  the  aids  of  a 
large  science  and  a  ripe  experience  to  the  discussion ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  their  judgment  entitled  to  great  deference.  Dr.  Ray, 
referring  to  the  literary  critics,  says :  '*  These  persons  embrace  the 
popular  ertor  of  regarding  madness  as  but  another  name  for  confusion 
and  violence,  overlooking  the  daily  fact  that  it  is  compatible  with 
some  of  the  ripest  and  richest  manifestations  of  intellect.  In  regard 
to  this  point,  it  is  enough  to  state  it  as  a  scientific  fact,  that  Hamlet's 
mental  condition  furnishes,  in  abundance,  the  pathological  and  psycho- 
logical symptoms  of  insanity  in  wonderful  harmony  and  consistency." 
Dr.  Kellogg  fully  concurs  with  Dr.  Ray.  "  There  are,"  says  he, 
"  cases  of  melancholic  madness,  of  a  delicate  shade,  in  which  the 
reasoning  faculties,  the  intellect  proper,  so  far  from  being  overcome 
or  even  disordered,  are  rendered  more  active  and  vigorous ;  while  the 
will,  the  moral  feelings,  the  sentiments  and  aflections,  seem  alone  to 
sutfer  from  the  stroke  of  disease.  Such  a  case  Shakespeare  has  given 
us  in  the  character  of  Hamlet,  with  a  fidelity  to  nature  which  con- 
tinues more  and  more  to  excite  our  wonder  and  astonishment,  as  our 
knowledge  of  this  intricate  subject  advances."  I  must  also  quote  a 
brief  passage  from  Dr.  ConoUy's  Study  of  Hamlet^  which  draws  some- 
what more  definitely  into  the  particulars  of  the  case.  After  referring  to 
the  soliloquy,  "  Oh,  that  this  too-too  solid  flesh  would  melt,"  &c.,  the 
writer  goes  on  as  follows :  "  This  soliloquy,  the  first  full  expression 
we  have  of  Hamlet's  actual  feelings,  deserves  particular  consideration 
from  those  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  question  of  his  real  state  of 
mind  throughout  the  play.  It  seems  distinctly  to  reveal  both  his 
mental  constitution  and  the  already  existing  disturbance  of  his  feel 
ings,  amounting  to  a  predisposition  to  actual  unsoundness.  His  mind 
is  morbidly  and  constantly  occupied  with  one  set  of  thoughts :  the 
Indecorous  marriage  of  his  uncle  with  his  mother  had  usurped  all  his 
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attention.  He  is  even  at  this  time  far  advanced  into  that  miierabla 
condition  which  he  describes  much  later :  he  has  lost  all  his  mirth; 
he  is  weary  of  all  the  uses  of  the  world ;  he  is  weary  of  -life.  Of 
his  father's  ghost  he  has  at  this  time  heard  nothing ;  of  his  &ther'a 
murder  no  suspicion  has  ever  been  dreamed  of  by  him.  No  thought 
of  feigning  melancholy  can  have  entered  his  mind ;  but  he  is  even 
DOW  most  heavily  shaken  and  discomposed,  ~- indeed,  so  violently, 
tliat  his  reason,  although  not  dethroned, .  is  certainly  well-nigh 
deranged." 

Taking  these  authorities,  together  with  the  belief  of  all  the  persons 
in  the  play  except  the  King,  —  whose  doubts  spring  from  his  own 
guilt,  —  and  also  with  the  solemn  declaration  of  Uiunlet  himself  to 
Laertes  near  the  close,  I  must  be  excused  for  regarding  them  as 
decisive  of  the  question.  In  plain  terms,  Hamlet  is  mad :  deranged  not 
indeed  in  all  his  faculties,  nor  perhaps  in  any  of  them  continuoi.sly; 
that  is,  the  derangement  is  partial  and  occasional ;  paroxysms  of  wild- 
ness  and  fury  alternating  with  intervals  of  serenity  and  composure. 

As  to  the  general  idea  of  Hamlet's  character,  I  probably  cannot 
better  serve  the  purpose  of  this  Introduction  than  by  quoting  the 
views  of  Goethe  and  Coleridge ;  these  two  best  representing  the  dif- 
ferent sets  of  opinions  commonly  held  on  the  subject.  "  To  me  it  is 
clear,"  says  Goethe,  "  that  Shakespeare  meant  in  the  present  case  to 
represent  the  etfects  of  a  great  action  laid  upon  a  soul  unfit  for  th« 
performance  of  it.  In  ^this  view  the  whole  piece  seems  to  ma 
composed.  There  is  an  oak-tree  planted  in  a  costly  jar,  which  should 
have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers ;  the  roots  expand,  the  jar  is  shivered^ 
A  lovely,  pure,  noble,  and  most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength 
of  nerve  which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  beneath  a  burden  which  it  cannot 
bear,  and  must  not  cast  away.  All  duties  are  holy  for  him;  the 
present  is  too  hard.  Impossibilities  have  been  required  of  him,  —  not 
in  themselves  impossibilities,  but  such  for  him.  He  winds  and  turns 
and  torments  hmiself ;  he  advances  and  recoils ;  is  ever  put  in  mind, 
ever  puts  himself  in  mind ;  at  last  does  all  but  lose  his  piApose  from 
his  thoughts ;  yet  still  without  recovering  his  peace  of  mind."  Cole- 
ridge's criticism,  which  is  regarded  by  very  many  as  altogether  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  given  of  the  character,  is  as  follows :  "  In 
Hamlet,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  wished  to  exempUfy  the  moral 
necessity  of  a  due  balance  between  our  attention  to  the  olijects  of  oar 
senses,  and  our  meditation  on  the  workings  of  our  minds,  —  an  egm- 
Ubrium  between  the  real  and  the  imaginary  worlds.  In  Hamlet,  this 
balance  is  disturbed :  his  thoughts  and  the  images  of  his  fancy  are  far 
more  vivid  than  his  actual  perceptions ;  and  his  very  perceptions, 
instantly  passing  through  the  medium  of  his  contemplations,  acquire 
as.  they  pass  a  form  and  a  colour  not  naturally  their  own.  Hence  W6 
■ee  a  great,  an  almost  enormous  intellectual  activity,  and  a  prcpor 
tionate  aversion  to  real  action  consequent  upon  it,  with  all  its  symptoms 
and  accompanying  qualities.  This  character  Shakespeare  places  in 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  obliged  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment :  Hamlet  ih  brave,  and  careless  of  death ;  but  he  vadllates 
from  sensibility,  and  procrastinates  from  thought,  and  loses  the  power 
of  action  in  the  energy  of  resolve." 

Thus  much  for  views  of  the  subject  more  or  less  at  variance  with 
my  own.  The  passage  from  Coleridge,  especially,  viewing  the  char- 
acter, as  it  does,  from  within,  is  worthy  of  attentive  study ;  and  the 
large  currency  it  has  attained  argues  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  As 
for  my  own  views  of  the  subject,  the  fairest  and  fullest  expression 
of  them  that  I  have  met  with,  on  the  whole,  is  the  foUoiring,  from  the 
London  Quarterljf  Beview,  vol.  Ixxix : 
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**  The  universalrty  of  Shakospeare's  genius  is  in  some  sort  reflected 
in  Hamlet.  He  has  a  mind  wise  and  witty,  abstract  and  practical; 
the  utmost  reach  of  philosophical  contemplation  is  mingled  with  the 
most  penetrating  sagacity  in  the  affairs  of  lite;  playful  jest,  biting 
satire,  sparkling  repartee,  with  the  darkest  and  deei)est  thoughts  that 
can  agitate  man.  He  exercises  all  his  various  faculties  with  surprising 
readiness.  He  divines,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  nature  an3 
motives  of  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  him ;  fits  in  a 
moment  his  bearing  and  retorts  to  their  individual  peculiarities;  is 
equally  at  home,  whether  he  is  mocking  Polonius  with  hidden  raillery, 
or  dissipating  Ophelia's  dream  of  love,  or  crushing  the  sponges  with 
sarcasm  and  invective,  or  talking  euphuism  with  Osric,  and  satirizing 
while  he  talks  it;  whether  he  is  uttering  wise  maxims,  or  welcoming 
the  players  with  Aicetious  graciousness ;  probing  the  inmost  souls  if 
others,  or  sounding  the  mysteries  of  his  own.  His  philosophy  stands  out 
conspicuous  among  the  brilliant  Acuities  which  contend  for  the  mastery. 
It  is  the  quality  which  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  the  rest.  It  inter- 
mingles with  all  his  actions.  He  traces  the  most  trifling  incidents  up 
to  their  general  laws.  His  natural  disposition  is  to  lose  himself  ia 
contemplation.  He  goes  thinking  out  of  the  world.  The  commonest 
ideas  that  pass  through  his  mind  are  invested  with  a  wonderful  fresh- 
ness  and  originality.  His  meditations  in  the  churchyard  are  on  the 
trite  notion  that  all  ambition  leads  but  to  the  grave.  But  what  con- 
densation, what  variety,  what  picturesqueness,  what  intense,  unmiti- 
gated gloom !  It  is  the  finest  sermon  ever  preached  against  the 
vanities  of  life. 

"  80  far,  we  imagine,  all  are  agreed.  But  the  motives  which  induce 
Hamlet  to  defer  his  revenge  are  still,  and  perhaps  will  ever  remain, 
debatable  ground.  The  favourite  doctrine  of  late  is,  that  the  think- 
ing part  of  Hamlet  predominated  over  the  active ;  that  he  was  as  weak 
and  vacillating  in  performance  as  he  was  great  in  speculation.  If  this 
theory  were  borne  out  by  his  general  conduct,  it  would  no  doubt 
amply  account  for  his  procrastination ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  coun- 
tenance, and  much  to  refute,  the  idea.  Shakespeare  has  endowed  him 
with  a  vast  energy  of  will.  There  could  be  no  sterner  resolve  than 
to  abandon  every  purpose  of  existence,  that  he  might  devote  himself 
unfettered  to  his  revenge ;  nor  was  ever  resolution  better  observed. 
He  breaks  through  his  passion  for  Ophelia,  and  keeps  it  down,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  with  such  inflexible  firmness,  that  an 
eloquent  critic  has  seriously  questioned  whether  his  attachment  was 
real.  The  determination  of  his  character  appears  again  at  the  death 
of  Polonius.  An  indecisive  mind  would  have  been  shocked,  if  not 
terrified,  at  the  deed.  Hamlet  dismisses  him  with  a  few  contemptuous 
words,  as  a  man  would  brush  away  a  fly.  He  talks  with  even  greater 
indifference  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guilderstem,  whom  3a«  sends  *  to 
sudden  death,  not  shriving-time  allowed.'  He  has  or  these,  and 
indeed  on  all  occasions,  a  short  and  absolute  way  which  only 
belongs  to  resolute  souls.  The  features  developed  in  his  very  hesi- 
tation to  kill  the  King  are  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  his  hand 
refuses  to  perform  what  his  head  contrives.  He  is  always  trying  to 
persuade  himself  into  a  conviction  that  it  is  his  duty,  instead  of  seeking 
for  evasions.  He  wants,  it  is  clear,  neither  will  nor  nerve  to  strike 
the  blow.  There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  supposition  that  will  satisfy  all 
the  phenomena.  His  uncle,  after  all,  is  his  King ;  he  is  the  brother 
of  his  father,  and  the  husband  of  his  mother ;  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  he  should  shrink,  in  his  cooler  moments,  from  becoming  his 
assassin.  His  hatred  to  his  uncle,  who  had  disgraced  his  family  and 
disappointed  his  ambition,  gives  him  personal  inducements  to  revenge- 
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which  further  blunts  his  purpose  by  leading  him  to  doubt  the  purity 
of  his  motives.  The  admonition  of  tiie  Ghost  to  him  is,  not  to  taint 
his  mind  in  the  prosecution  of  liis  end ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  Ghost 
vanished,  than  Hamlet,  invoking  the  aid  of  supernatural  powers, 
exclaims,  '  O  all  you  host  of  Heaven !  O  Earth !  What  else  ?  and 
shall  I  couple  Hell  ?  O  fie ! '  But  the  Hell,  whose  support  he  rejects, 
is  for  ever  returning  to  his  mind  and  startling  his  conscience.  It  is 
this  that  makes  him  wish  for  the  confirmation  of  the  play,  for  evil 
spirits  may  have  abused  him.  It  is  this  which  begets  the  apathy  be 
terms  oblivion,  for  inaction  affords  relief  to  doubt.  It  is  this  which 
produces  his  inconsistencies ;  for  conscience  calls  him  different  ways, 
and  when  he  obeys  in  one  direction  he  is  haunted  by  the  feeling  that 
be  should  have  gone  in  the  other.  If  he  contemplates  the  performance 
of  a  deed  which  looks  outwardly  more  like  murder  than  judicial 
retribution,  he  trembles  lest,  after  all,  he  should  be  perpetrating  an 
unnatural  crime ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  turns  to  view  his  uncle's 
misdeeds,  he  fancies  there  is  more  of  cowardly  scrupulosity  than 
justice  in  his  backw^ardness,  and  he  abounds  in  self-reproaches  at  the 
weakness  of  his  hesitation.  And  thus  he  might  tor  ever  have  halted 
between  two  opinions,  if  the  King  himself,  by  filling  up  the  measure 
of  his  iniquities,  had  not  swept  away  his  scruples." 

This  play  is  surpassingly  rich  both  in  variety  and  completeness  of 
characteristic  delineation.  For  Hamlet's  character,  though  it  fills  and 
may  almost  be  said  to  form  the  whole  drama,  is  notvwithstanding  of 
such  a  nature  as  rather  to  invite  the  otl>ers  into  free  development 
than  to  repress  them.  Accordingly  all  the  persons,  from  the  hero 
down  to  the  Grave-diggers,  are  rounded  out,  each  in  perfect  distinct- 
ness of  individuality.  The  King,  the  Queen,  Horatio,  Polonius, 
Ophelia,  Laertes,  and  Osric,  all  are  traced  with  such  punctual  and 
firm-handed  portraiture,  that  we  grow  to  a  sort  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  Nor  are  these  minor  characters  without  plenty  of 
salient  points  for  analytic  discourse :  in  particular,  Ophelia  is  so  lovely 
in  herself,  and  so  moving  in  the  inexpressible  pathos  of  her  part,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  pass  her  by  in  silence ;  but  so  much  space  has  neces- 
sarily been  devoted  to  Hamlet,  that  this  Introduction  is  already  in 
danger  of  overdrawing  its  length.  Besides,  the  other  characters, 
except  Polonius,  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  clear  and  simple  in  their 
jiersonal  complexion  and  their  springs  of  action,  as  to  offer  little  or  no 
perplexity  to  average  students  of  the  Poet.  I  will  therefore  dismiss 
the  theme  with  Dr.  Johnson's  capital  remarks  on  the  old  politician : 

"  Polonius  is  a  man  bred  in  courts,  exercised  in  business,  stored 
with  observation,  confident  in  his  knowledge,  proud  of  his  eloquence, 
and  declining  into  dotage.  His  mode  of  oratory  is  truly  represented 
as  designed  to  ridicule  the  practice  of  those  times,  —  of  those  prefaces 
that  made  no  introduction,  and  of  method  that  embarrassed  rather 
than  explained.  This  part  of  his  character  is  accidental,  the  rest .  is 
natural.  Such  a  man  is  positive  and  confident,  because  he  knows 
that  las  mind  was  once  strong,  but  knows  not  that  it  has  become 
weak.  Such  a  man  excels  in  general  principles,  but  fails  in  the  par- 
ticular application.  He  is  knowing  in  retrospect,  and  ignorant  in 
foresight.  While  he  depends  upon  his  memory,  and  can  draw  from 
his  repositories  of  knowledge,  he  utters  weighty  sentences,  and  gives 
useful  counsel ;  but,  as  the  mind  in  its  enfeebled  state  cannot  be  kept 
long  busy  and  intent,  the  old  man  is  subject  to  sudden  dereliction  of 
his  faculties ;  he  loses  the  order  of  his  ideas,  and  entangles  himself 
in  his  own  thouglits,  till  he  recovers  the  leading  principle,  and  falls 
again  into  his  former  train.  This  idea  of  dotage  encroaching  upoa 
wisdom  will  solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  character  of  Polonius 
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80£NB,  Elsinore. 


ACT  L     Scene  I.    Elsinore.    A  Platform  before  the  Castle* 
Francisco  on  his  Post    Mater  to  him  Bernardo. 

Ber.  Who's  there  ? 

Fran.  Nay,  answer  me :  ^  stand,  and  unfold  yourself. 

Ber.  Long  live  the  King  I 

Fran,  Bernardo? 

Ber,  He. 

Fran.  You  come  most  careftilly  upon  your  hour. 

Ber,  'Tis  now  struck  twelve ;  get  thee  to  bed,  Francisco. 

Fran,  For  this  relief  much  thanks :  'tis  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart 

Ber,  Plave  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran,  Not  a  mouse  stirring. 

Ber,  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,*  bid  them  make  haste. 

Fran,  1  think  I  hear  them.  -**•  Stand,  ho !  Who  is  there  ? 

1  Answer  m«,  as  1  have  the  right  to  challenge  ipu.  Bernardo  then  gives 
in  answer  the  watcl^-word,  **  Long  live  the  king!*^ 

3  RivaU  are  associates  or  partners.  A  brook,  rivulet,  or  river,  rit^tw, 
being  a  natural  boundary  between  different  proprietors,  was  owned  by  them 
in  coniTTiou :  that  is,  they  were  partners  in  the  right  and  use  of  it.  From 
the  strifes  thus  engendered,  the  partners  came  to  be  cutUendert  .*  hence  the 
ivdinary  sense  of  rivoL 
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JShUer  HoBATio  and  Mabcellus. 

Ifar.  Frien^  to  this  ground. 

Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  DaoB. 

Fran-  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar.  O,  £EU*ewell,  honest  soldier: 

Who  hath  reliev*d  jou  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  has  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night'  [^ni 

Mar.  Holla!  Bernardo! 

Ber.  Say, — 

What,  is  Horatio  there  ? 

Bor.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio :  —  welcome,  good  Marcelloa. 

Bor.  What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to-night? 

Ber.  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  says  'tis  but  our  fantasy. 
And  will  not  let  belief  take*  hold  of  him 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight  twice  seen  of  us : 
Therefore  I  have  in  treated  him  along 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come,* 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,*  and  speak  to  it. 

Bor.  Tush,  tush,  'twill  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  awhile; 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Bor.  Well,  sit  we  down, 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber.  Last  night  of  all, 
When  yond  same  star  that's  westward  from  the  pole  • 
Had  made  his  course  t'  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus  and  myself. 
The  bell  then  beating  one,  — 

Mar.  Peace,  break  thee  off;  look,  where  it  comes  again ! 

<  This  salutation  is  an  abbreviated  form  of,  **  May  God  give  you  a  gooa 
eight;"  which  has  been  still  further  abbreviated  in  the  phrase,  **Good 
night." 

*  There  is  a  temperate  scepticism,  well  befitting  a  scholar,  in  Horatio*s 
'^  has  this  t/iin^  appeared  Hgain  to-night."  Thing  is  the  most  general  and 
Indefinite  substantive  in  the  langua^re.  Observe  the  gradual  approach  to 
what  is  more  and  more  detinite.  "  Dreaded  sight"  cuts  off  a  large  part  of 
the  indetiniteness,  and  **  this  apparition  "  is  a  further  advance  to  the  par- 
ticular. The  matter  is  aptly  ordered  for  what  Coleridge  calls  "  crecK6»/teuio 
effect" 

6  That  is,  make  good  our  vision,  or  prove  oar  eyes  to  be  true*  JpproH 
was  often  thus  used  in  the  sense  of  ocm/frm. 

8  Of  course  the  polar  star^  or  north  star,  is  meant,  which  appears  to  stand 
still,  white  the  other  stars  in  its  neighborhord  seem  to  revolve  aionnd  it-* 
Note  the  use  of  his  for  its. 
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Miter  the  Ghost. 

Ser.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  King  that's  dead. 

Mar,  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  speak  to  it,  Horatio  J 

Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  King  ?  mark  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  Most  like :  —  it  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder.' 

Ber.  It  would  be  spoke  to. 

Mar.  Question  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  Majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march  ?  by  Heaven  I  charge  thee,  speak  I 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Ber.  See,  it  stalks  away ! 

Hot.  Stay !  speak,  speak  I  I  charge  thee,  speak ! 

lExitGhoA 

Mar.  *Tis  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Ber.  How  now,  Horatio !  you  tremble  and  look  pale : 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  on't  ? 

Hor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  King  ? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thyself: 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on 
When  he  th*  ambitious  Norway  combated ; 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice.* 
Tis  strange. 

Mar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour,*^ 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work  I  know  not ;  ' 
But  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion 

7  It  was  believed  that  a  supernatural  being  could  only  be  spoken  to  with 
effect  by  persons  of  learning;  exorcisms  being  usually  practised  by  the 
dergy  in  Latin.  So,  in  The  Night  Walker  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 
**Let^8  call  the  butler  up,  for  he  speaks  Latin,  and  that  will  daunt  the 
Devil." 

8  To  harrow  is  to  disfresBy  to  vex^  to  disturb.  To  harry  and  to  harast 
have  the  same  origin.  Milton  has  the  word  in  Comus:  ^'AmnzM  1  stood, 
harrowed  with  grief  and  fear."  — *'  Questitm  it,"  in  the  next  line,  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  folio;  other  old  copies  have  *'  Speak  to  it." 

A  Polacks  was  used  for  Polanders  in  Shakespeare*s  time.  Sledded  is 
Mlaed;  on.  &  sUd  or  sleigh.  —  Par^,  in  the  preceding  line,  is  the  same  ae 
paneff. 

^  So  all  the  quartos.  The  folio  rends  Just.  Jump  and  Just  were  synony- 
mous in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  So  in  Chapman's  May  Day ^  1611:  *^  You 
■ppointment  was  Jurnpe  at  three  with  me." 
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This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  State.** 

Mar.  Good  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that  knowi^ 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land ; " 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  camion, 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war ; 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task  " 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week ; 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day : 
Who  is't  that  can  inform  me? 

Hor.  That  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  Bang, 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appeared  to  us, 
Was,  as  you  know,  bv  Forticbras  of  Norway 
(Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride) 
Dar'd  to  the  combat;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet-— 
For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem'd  him— 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  seal'd  compact. 
Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry,^* 
Did  foifeit  with  his  life  all  those  his  lands 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  on  "  to  the  conqr^oror : 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  giiged  by  our  King ;  *®  which  had  retum'd 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher ;  as,  by  the  same  cov'nant, 
And  carriage  of  the  articles*  design,*^ 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.    Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras, 


11  Horatio  means  that,  in  a  general  interpretation  of  the  matter,  this  fon- 
shadowR  some  ^reat  evil  or  disaster  to  the  State;  though  he  cannot  conceiv* 
in  what  particular  shape  the  evil  is  to  come. 

^  The  I'oet  sometimes  uses  an  adjective  in  the  binfcul&r  with  the  Bense 
of  the  plural  substantive;  as  here  subject  for  subjects.  See  page  431,  note  1* 
—  Ttiils  is  here  a  transitive  verb.  —  Mart,  in  the  next  line,  is  trade. 

18  Impress  here  means  pressing  or  forcing  of  men  into  the  service.  —  /M- 
rWc,  next  line,  is  distinguish. 

14  Ileraidry  refers  to  the  forms  and  rules  of  procedure  observed  in  privitt 
duels;  "  the  code  of  honour,"  as  it  is  called. 

1^  This  is  the  old  legal  phrase,  still  in  use,  for  held  possession  of^  or  WU 
the  rightful  owner  of.     On  and  of  were  used  indifferently  in  such  cases. 

16  Moiety  competent  is  equivalent  portion.  The  proper  meaning  of  iiuie<| 
is  half;  so  that  the  sense  here  is,  half  of  the  entire  value  put  in  pledge  on 
both  sides.  —  Gaged  is  pledged.  Observe  that,  in  the  text  as  here  printed, 
(and  it  is  so  in  the  old  copies)  the  ending  ed^  in  verbs  and  participles,  always 
makes  a  distinct  svllable  by  itself,  save  when  it  is  preceded  by  t,  in  sudi 
words  as  applied.  When  it  should  coalesce  with  the  preceding  syllable,  it  if 
uniformly  p'inted  with  the  apostrophe  as  in  assured. 

17  The  folio  has  aw'nant;  the  quartos,  co-mart^  which  may  mean  the 
same  thmg,  but  no  other  such  use  of  the  wonl  is  known.  —  Cnrrtage  of  thi 
articles*  flesign  appears  to  mean  performance  or  carrying-out  of  the  'detsgn  ^ 
the  articles. 
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Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  fill," 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Noi*wa7,  here  and  there, 

Shark'd  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolntes, 

For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 

That  hath  a  stomach  iu't : "  which  is  no  other 

(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  State) 

But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand 

And  terms  compulsative,  those  'foresaid  lands 

So  by  his  father  lost     And  this,  I  take  it, 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations, 

The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 

Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  in  tne  land.* 

Ber.  I  think  it  be  no  other  but  e'en  so : 
Well  may  it  sot  t,^  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch ;  so  like  the  King 
That  was  and  is  the  question  of  these  wars. 

Hor.  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,^ 
A  little  era  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets : 


As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Disasters  in  the  Sun ;  ^  and  the  moist  star. 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse.^ 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events  — 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates. 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on  *  — 

18  Of  unimpeached  or  unquestioned  couri^.  To  improve  anciently  sig- 
nified to  impeachy  to  impugn.  Numerous*  instances  of  it/^rove  in  this  sense 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Stiaicespeare's  time.  —  Shnrk'd  is  snapped 
up  or  taken  up  hastily.  **  Sci-occare  is  properly  to  do  any  thing  at  another 
man's  cost,  to  shark  or  shijl  J'or  any  thing.  Scroccolonej  a  cunning  shifter  or 
sharker  for  any  thing  in  time  of  need,  namehr  Jor  victuals.*^ 

Id  SUmmch  was  often  used  in  the  sense  or  courage^  or  Hppetite  for  danger 
or  for  fighting.  So,  in  Julius  Ccesar^  v.  1 ;  "  If  you  dare  fiirht  to-day,  come 
to  the  field;  if  not,  when  you  have  stomachs.^* —  The  quartos  have  tandlesg 
instead  of  laaUess. 

^  Romage,  now  spelt  rummage^  is  used  for  ransacking,  or  making  a 
thorough  search. 

21  S>yrt  \sfit,  suit,  or  agree:  often  so  used. 

^  Palmy  is  victorious;  the  Palm  being  the  emblem  of  victory. 

®  This  speech  down  to  "  Re-enter  the  Ghost^*'  is  wanting  in  the  fblio,  and 
the  quartos  have  some  evident  corruption  here,  which  no  editorial  ingenuity 
■eems  likely  to  overcome.  Probably  the  best  way  is  to  indicate  the  loss  oi 
a  line  by  markmg  an  hiatus  in  the  text 

M  The  **  moi>*t  star  *'  is  the  Moon ;  probably  so  called  either  from  the 
dews  that  attend  her  shining,  or  from  her  influence  over  the  waters  of  the 
■ea.  — >  Doimsday  is  the  old  word  for  day  of  judgment. 

V  Omen  is  here  put  for  portentous  eoenL  The  use  of  the  word  is  clait- 
IcaL 
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Have  Ru^ven  and  Earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatui^  and  countrymen.  — 
But,  soft !  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  I 

Re-enter  the  GhosL 

ril  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.^  —  Stay,  illusion! 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice. 

Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 

That  may  to  Uiee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 

Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fiite. 

Which  happily  foreknowing  may  avoid,^ 

O,  speak ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 

Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  Earth, 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[^Oock  crowg 
Speak  of  it :  —  stay,  and  speak  I  —  Stop  it,  Marceilus« 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan  ? 

Jlor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber.  'Tis  here ! 

Bor.  'Tis  here ! 

Mar.  *Tis  gone !  lUxit  GhotL 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical. 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence  ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  speak  when  the  cock  crew. 

ffor.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom,* 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine :  ^  and  of  the  truth  herein 

^  It  was  believed  that  a  person  crossing  the  path  of  a  spectre  becami 
subject  to  its  malignant  influence.  Lodge's  lUustrations  of  Engli^  ffitionf, 
speaking  of  Ferdinand,  Karl  of  Derby,  who  died  by  witchcraft,  as  was  sup- 
posed, in  1594,  has  the  following:  "On  Friday  there  appeared  a  tail  man, 
who  tinice  crossed  him  swiftly;  and  when  the  earl  came  to  the  place  where  he 
saw  this  man,  he  fell  sick." 

27  Which  happy  or  fortunate  foreknowledge  may  avoid:  a  participle  and 
adverb  used  with  the  sense  of  a  substantive  and  adjective.  —  The  stnictare 
of  this  solemn  appeal  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  a  veiy  different  stnhl 
in  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

^  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  has  day  instead  of  mom. 

^  Extravagant  is  extra-vagans,  wandering  about,  going  beyond 
Erring  is  erroHcus^  Btraymg  ot  rovin^^  \xp  ax^  ^oniil. 
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This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar,  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock.^ 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated,  - 
Tlie  bird  of  dawning  singe th  all  night  long : 
And  then,  t^ej  say,  no  spirit  dare  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fury  t'lkes,'^  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm ; 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Ilor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  look,  tlio  Mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill : 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice^ 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet ;  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him. 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ?  ^ 

Mar.  Let's  do't,  I  pray ;  and  I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  conveniently.  [^BxeunL 

Scene  IL     The  Same.    A  room  of  State  in  the  Castle* 

Erder  the  King,  the  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonids,  Laertes, 
YoLTiMAND,  Cornelius,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death 
The  memory  be  green,  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him, 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  Queen, 
Th'  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  State,^ 

W  This  is  a  very  ancient  superstition.  There  is  a  Hymn,  of  Prudential, 
and  another  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  which  it  is  mentioned;  and  there  are  sonui 
lines  in  the  latter  verv  much  resembling  Horatio's  speech. 

^  Take  was  used  for  blasts  infect^  or  smite  with  disease.  So,  in  King  Lea»^ 
ii.  4:  **  Strike  her  young  bone»,  you  taking  airs,  with  lameness.**  —  Gracioui^ 
in  Bhakespeare,  sometimes  means  /W/  oj"  grace  or  of  the  Dioine  favour, 

^  These  last  three  speeches  are  admirably  conceived.  The  speakers  are 
in  a  highly  kindled  state:  when  the  Ghost  vanishes,  their  terror  presently 
subsides  into  an  inspiration  of  the  finest  quality,  and  their  intense  excite- 
ment, as  it  passes  o£r,  blazes  up  in  a  subdued  and  pious  rapture  of  poetry. 

1  Jointress  is  the  same  as  heiress.  The  Poet  nereic  follows  the  history, 
which  represents  the  former  King  to  have  come  to  the  throne  by  marriage; 
10  that  whatever  of  hereditary  claim  Hamlet  has  to  the  crown  is  in  right  of 
hia  mother. 
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Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy,  — 
With  one  auspicious,-  and  one  dropping  eye ;  * 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage^ 
lu  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole,  — 
Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along :  For  all  our  thanks.^ 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbraa^ 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth, 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death. 
Our  State  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Colleagued  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage, 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law, 
To  our  most  valiant  brother.     So  much  for  hinu 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting : 
Thus  much  the  business  is :    We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras,  — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose,  —  to  suppress 
His  further  gait  herein ;  *  in  that  the  levies. 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject  —  And  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  King,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow.^ 
Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 

Cor.   Vol,  In  that  and  all  things  will  we  show  our  duty. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing :  heartily  farewell.  — 

[^Exeunt  Voltimand  and  CobneliuSi 


3  The  same  thought  occurs  in  The  Winter^s  7Vi/e,  v.  2:  *' She  had 
eye  ricdiri'd  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was 
fultiU'd/*  There  is  an  old  proverbial  phrase,  **To  laugh  with  one  eye,  and 
cry  with  the  other." 

^  Note  tiie  strained,  elaborate,  and  antithetic  style  of  the  King*8  speech 
thus  far.  A<«  he  is  there  shamming  and  playing  the  hypocrite,  he  naturally 
tries  how  finely  he  can  word  it.  In  what  follows,  he  speaks  like  a  man,  his 
mind  moving  with  simplicity  and  earnestness  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  plain 
matters  of  business. 

4  Gait  here  signifies  course^  progress.  Gait  for  road,  way,  path,  b  still  in 
use. 

A  The  scope  of  these  articles  when  diluted  or  explained  in  full.  Sodi 
elliptical  expressions  are  common  with  the  Poet,  from  his  having  mors 
thought  than  space.  The  rules  of  mo<lern  grammar  would  require  a^otfl 
instead  of  alltno ;  but  in  old  writers,  when  the  noun  and  the  verb  have  a 
genitive  intervening,  it  is  very  common  for  the  verb  to  take  the  number  of 
the  genitive. 
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And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 

You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  what  is%  Laertes  ? 

You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 

And  lose  your  voice :  What  would'st  thou  beg,  Laertes, 

That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 

The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.' 

What  would*8t  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Dread  my  lord, 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation ; 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done. 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King,  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?  —  What  says  Polo- 
nius? 

PoL  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave 
By  laboursome  petition ;  and,  at  last. 
Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent : 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  tliy  fair  hour,  Laertes ;  time  be  thine. 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will ! '  — . 
But  now  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son,  — 

Ham,  [^Aside,'\  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind.' 

King,  —  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  ? 

Ham,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun." 

Queen,  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off. 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids  *^ 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 


•  The  various  parts  of  the  body  enumerated  arc  not  more  aWed^  mart 
ueeetsary  to  each  other,  than  the  king  of  Denmark  is  bound  to  your  father 
to  do  him  service. 

f  Take  an  auspicious  hour,  Laertes;  be  your  time  your  own,  and  thj 
best  virtues  guide  thee  in  spending  of  it  at  thy  will. 

8  The  King  is  **  a  little  more  than  kin  "  to  Humlet,  because,  in  being  at 
once  his  uncle  and  his  father  he  is  tioice  kin.  And  he  is  *^  less  than  kind," 
because  his  incestuous  marriage,  as  Hainlet  views  it,  is  unnatural  or  out 
of  ncUure,  The  Poet  repeatedly  uses  kind  in  that  sense.  See  page  80, 
note  4. 

^  A  sarcastic  auibble  is  probably  intended  here  between  sun  and  ion. 
Hamlet  does  not  like  to  be  called  son  by  that  man.  And  perhaps  there  is 
the  further  meaning  implied,  that  he  finds  too  much  sunshine  of  jollity  in 
the  Court,  consideiing  what  has  lately  hnppened.  While  he  is  all  sadness 
within,  around  him  all  *'  goes  merry  as  a  marriage  bell/' 

M  with  downcast  eyes.  To  vaU  was  to  lower  or  lot  Jail  —  The  folio  bti 
miffhUy  instead  of  fdyhitd. 
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Thou  know'st  'tis  common ;  all  that  live  must  die^ 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  Madam,  it  is  conmion. 

Queen,  K  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham,  Seems,  Madam !  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  $eem$» 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  blacky 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  these,  indeed,  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  8hb\^;  ; 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  *of  wd^ 

King.  'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  yeur  nature,  Hamkli 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
But  you  must  know  your  father  lost  a  Mher ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound. 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.*^     But  to  persevere 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness  ;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  Heaven ; " 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient. 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd : 
For  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 
Take  it  to  heart  ?     Fie !  'tis  a  feiult  to  Heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  Nature, 
To  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day. 
This  must  he  so.     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unpre vailing  woe,"  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note, 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne ; 
And  with  no  less  nobility  of  love 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son, 

11  The  Poet  sometimes  uses  obsequimts  as  having  the  sense  of  cbiegmu* 
W  Incorrect  \b  here  used,  apparently,  in  the  sense  of  incorrigible. 
^  Unprevailing  was  used  in  the  sense  of  unavailing  as  late  as  DiyAcn*! 
.tine. 
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Do  I  impart  toward  you."     For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg," 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire ; 
And  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen,  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers,  Hamlet : 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us ;  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham,  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  Madam. 

King,  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply : 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark.  —  Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart;  in  grace  whereof, 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to^ay, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  King's  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bruit  again,^* 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 

[^F^ovrish.    JBJxeuni  aU  but  Hamlet 

Ham.  O,  that  this  too-too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  1 " 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter !     O  Grod  I  O  Gk)d  I 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  .world  1 
Fie  on  't  1  O  fie  I  'tis  an  un weeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely.^®     That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead !  —  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr :  ^  so  loving  to  my  mother, 

14  Impart  towards  you  is  plainly  equivalent  Iiere  to  bestow  vpon  you,  I  flo 
not  remember  another  instance  of  impart  so  used.  See,  however,  St,  Luke 
Ul.  11. 

15  School  was  applied  to  places  not  only  of  academical,  but  also  of  pro- 
fessional' study;  and  in  the  oiden  time  men  were  wont  to  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  such  cloistered  retirements  of  learning.  So  that  we  need  not  suppose 
Hamlet  was  ** going  back  to  school"  as  an  undergraduate.  See  pa^e  94^ 
note  18. — Certain  events  of  the  Reformation  had  made  the  University  oi 
Wittenberg  well  known  in  England  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

10  A  rouse  was  a  deep  draught  to  one's  health,  wherein  it  was  the  cnslom 
to  empty  the  cup  or  goblet  Its  meaning,  and  probably  its  origin,  was  the 
same  as  oirouse.  To  brvit  is  to  noise ;  used  with  again,  the  same  as  e^  or 
reverberate, 

17  To  resolve  had  anciently  the  same  meaning  as  to  dissolve, 

18  Merely  is  here  used  in  one  of  the  Latin  senses  of  mere ;  wholly,  «»- 
tirely.  —  Observe  how,  in  this  speech,  Hamlet's  brooding  melancholy  leads 
him  to  take  a  jnorbid  pleasure  in  making  things  worse  than  they  are.' 

19  HuperUm,  which  literally  means  sublimity^  was  one  of  the  names  of 
AyoUo,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  gods,  and  much  celebrated  in  classie 
poetry  for  bis  gulden  locks. 
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That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.*     Heaven  and  Earth  I 
Must  I  remember?  why,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
lij  what  it  fed  on :  and  yet,  within  a  month,  — 
L^      Let  me  not  think  on  't ;  —  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman!— 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old, 
With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears ;  ^*  —  why,  she,  even  she  — 
O  God !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,*^ 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer  —  married  with  my  xxnide. 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father 
Than  I  to  Hercules :  within  a  month ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes,^ 
She  married.  —  O,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets ! 
It  IS  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good : 
But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 

Unter  Horatio,  Bcrxaedo,  and  Maroellus. 

ffor.  Hail  to  your  lordship  I 

ffam.  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  well: 

Horatio,  —  or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hor.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever. 

Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend;   Til  change  that  name  witb 
you.^ 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,^  Horatio? — 
Maroellus  ? 

Mar,  My  good  lord,  — 

Ham,  I  'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  —  [7b  Ber.]  Grood  even, 
sir.2«  — 

But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

*►  Beteem  is  an  old  word  for  permit  or  sufer, 

21  Niobe  was  the  wife  of  Amphion,  KAnf^  of  Thebes.  As  she  ha<f  twelve 
children,  she  went  to  crowing  one  dav  over  Latona,  who  had  only  two, 
Apollo  and  Diana.  In  return  for  this,  all  her  twelve  were  slain  by  Latona's 
two;  and  Jupiter,  in  pity  of  her  sorrow,  transformed  her  into  a  rock,  from 
which  her  tears  issued  in  a  perennial  stream. 

*f  Discourse  of  rensoriyin  old  philo^^ophical  language,  is  rotftono/ discourse, 
or  discurnve  reason;  the  fHculty  of  pursuing  a  train  of  thought,  or  of  passing 
from  thought  to  thought  in  the  way  of  inference  or  conclusion. 

28  Shakespeare  has  leave  repeatedly  in  the  sense  of  leave  off^  or  eeoff. 
Flushinf/  is  the  redness  of  the  eyes  caused  by  what  the  Poet  elsewhere  calls 
•* eye-offending  brine" 

24  As  ir  he  had  said,  —  No,  not  my  poor  servant:  we  are  friends;  that 
b  the  stvie  I  will  exchange  with  you. 

26  **  What  makeyoM^'  is  old  language  for  what  dbyoa.  See  page  42, 
note  1. 

28  The  words,  Goodeven^  sir,  are  evidently  addressed  to  Bernardo,  iHuMi 
Hamlet  has  not  before  known;  but  as  he  now  meets  him  in  company  wid 
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Hwr.  A  traant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ;  * 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself:  I  know  you  are  no  truant 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart. 

Hwr.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeraL 

Ham,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student ; 
I  think  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio!  the  funeral  bak'd  meats* 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  Heaven  * 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,*^  Horatio !  — 
My  father,  —  methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

Hor.  O,  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatia 

Hor,  I  saw  him  once ;  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  aU,^ 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  ^hink  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Ham.  Saw  who  ? 

Hot.  My  lord,  the  King  your  father. 

Ham^  The  King  my  father  I 

Hot.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while  •• 
With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen. 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

old  acquaintances,  like  a  true  fcentleman,  as  he  is,  he  ^ves  him  a  salutation 
of  kindness.  •  Some  editors  have  changed  even  to  mai-ning^  because  Marcellua 
bas  said  before  of  Hamlet,  —  **  I  thi!<  morning  know  where  we  shall  find  him.*' 
It  needs  but  be  remembered  that  good  even  was  the  common  salutation  after 
noon. 

27  So  the  quartos ;  the  foh'o  reads  have  instead  of  hear. 

28  Scott,  in  The  Bride  of  LamjnerTn()ot\,hsi8  mHde  the  readers  of  romance 
Camiliar  with  the  old  custom  of  **  funeral  bakM  meats/*  which  was  kept  up 
in  Scotlf  ad  till  a  recent  period.  —  Thrift  means  economy:  all  was  done  mere.'j' 
to  save  cost. 

29  In  Shakespeare*s  time  dearest  was  applied  to  any  person  or  thing  that 
excites  the  liveliest  interest,  whether  of  love  or  hate.    See  pHge  237,  note  6. 

■[  The  use  of  or  ever  for  before  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  in 
Daniel  vi.  24 :  **  And  the  lions  brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces  or  ever  they  came 
at  the  bottom  of  the  den.** 

81  Some  would  read  this,  **  He  was  a  man:  take  him  for  all  in  all,'*  laying 
nuu'ked  stress  on  man,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  intimate  a  correction  of  Horatio's 
**  goodly  Hngy  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  Poet  had  any  such  tt^ought, 
MB  there  is  no  renson  why  he  should  have  had. 

*>  AcMration  is  here  used  in  its  Latin  sense  of  wonder,  —  l^eoion  is  y:'JoUfy 
mt  temper. — Of  course,  atient  is  for  attentive. 

84 
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Hot.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemeiiy 
Marcel]  us  and  Bernardo,  on  their  wat^h, 
In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  jight,^ 
Been  thus  encountered.     A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arra'd  at  all  points,  exactly,  cap-k-pe,  / 

Appears  before  them,  and  with  solfenm  march/ 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  walk'd 
By  their  oppressed  and  fear-surprised  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length ;  whilst  they,  distill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,®* 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did ; 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch ; 
Where,  as  they  had  delivered,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good* 
The  apparition  comes.     I  knew  your  father ; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham*  But  where  was  this? 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hot.  My  lord,  I  did. 

But  answer  made  it  none ;  yet  once  meth^ught 
It  lifted  up  its  head,^  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak : 
But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud, 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away. 
And  vanished  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hot.  As  I  do  live,  my  honoured  lord,  'tis  true; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  of  it 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

Mar.  Ber.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  say  you  ? 

Mar.  Ber.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

^  S '  the  quarto  of  1603 ;  the  other  old  copies  have  watt  and  wui9  \xf 
stead  ol  yast.  Modem  editions  have  differed  whether  it  should  be  tmwte  or 
waist,  the  latter  meaning  middle.  I  have  no  doubt  that  vaU  is  the  right  word. 
It  means  void  or  vacancy. 

84  So  rU  the  quartos:  the  folio  has  besfilVd  instead  of  dUtiWd.  To  (iu^ 
is  to  fall  in  drop<<,  to  melt;  so  that  distill'd  is  a  very  natural  and  fit  expres- 
Bion  for  the  cold  sweat  caused  by  intense  fear.  *'  The  act  of  fear "  is  the 
action  or  the  effect  of  fear. 

*6  The  old  copies  have**«<  head."  So,  a^^ain,  in  v.  1,  of  this  P^^y* 
•*  Fordo  it  own  life."  The  point  is  rather  curious  as  showing  the  Poet*a 
reluctance  to  use  tV^,  which  was  then  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  lan- 
gnage.  ile  has  it  used  possessively  in  some  fourteen  other  places.  See  psK* 
488,  note  8. 
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Bam,  From  top  to  toe  ? 

Mar.  Ber.  My  lord,  from  he?.J  to  foot 

Ham*  Then,  saw  you  not  his  fece  ? 

Ifor,  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up.** 

Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

ffor,  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Bam.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Bor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Bam.  And  fix'd  his'  eyes  upon  you  i 

Bor.  Most  constantly. 

Bam.  I  would  I  had  been  there. 

Bor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Bam.  Very  like,  very  like.     Stay'd  it  long  ? 

Bor.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hun- 
dred. 

Mar.  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

Bor.  Not  when  I  9aw*t 

Bam.  His  beard  was  grizzl'd  ?  -^  no  ? 

Bor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver'd. 

Bam.  I'll  watch  to-night ;  perchance  'twill  walk  again* 

Bor.  I  warrant  it  will. 

Bam.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I'll  speak  to  it,  though  Hell  itself  should  gape, 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight. 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night. 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue : 
I  wiU  requite  your  loves.     So,  fare  ye  well : 
f ^pon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
ril  visit  you. 

AIL  Our  duties  to  your  Honour. 

Bam.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you :  Farewell.  — 

[^Exeunt  all  hit  Hamlbt 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
r  doubt  some  foul  play :  ^  would  the  night  were  come  I 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul.     Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  Earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

lExit 

M  The  beaver  was  a  moveable  part  of  the  helmet,  which  could  be  drawn 
down  over  the  fac>3,  or  puHhed  up  over  the  forehead. 

87  The  Poet  his  doubt  repeatedly  in  the  sense  of  fear ,  or  of  tuqfeeL 
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Scene  m.    llie  Same.    A  Room  in  Polonius  Houm. 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  necessaries  are  embark'd ;  farewell : 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit, 
And  convoy  is  assistant,^  do  not  sleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

2 oh.  Do  you  doubt  that? 

aer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  tnfling  of  his  favoar, 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting. 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  more.* 

Oph.        No  more  but  so  ? 

Laer*  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk;'  but,  as  this  temple  waxes« 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.^    Perhaps  he  loves  you  now; 
And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch  '^ 
The  virtue  of  his  will :  but  you  must  fear ; 
His  greatness  weighed,  his  will  is  not  his  own, 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth :  • 
He  may  not,  as  unvalu'd  persons  do, 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  State ;  ^ 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscrib'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body 
Whereof  he  is  the  head.     Then,  if  he  says  he  loves  yoo, 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it, 
As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place  ^ 

31  Convoy  is  used  for  conveyance.  Communication  with  France  beinj;  br 
sea,  of  course  there  needed  both  a  ship  to  cany  letters,  and  a  wind  to  drivie 
the  shin. 

3  '1  his  scene  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  Shakespeare^s  lyric  moyements  , 
in  the  pl^^y,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is  interwoven  with  the  dramatic  parts 
is  peculiarly  an  excellence  with  our  Poet.     You  experience  the  sensation  oj 
apause,  without  the  sense  of  a  stop.  —  Coleridge. 

8  Thews  is  an  old  word  for  sinews  or  muscles.    See  page  447,  note  18. 

*  The  idea  is,  that  Hamlet's  love  is  but  a  youthful  fancy  which,  as  his 
mind  comes  to  maturity,  he  will  outgrow.  The  passnge  would  seem  to  infer 
that  the  Prince  is  not  so  old  as  he  is  elsewhere  represented  to  be. 

A  Cnutel  is  a  debauched  relation  of  caution,  and  means  fraud  or  duceiL 
See  page  463,  note  21. 

«  Subject  to  the  conditions  which  his  birth  entails  upon  him. 

'  The  folio  ha«*  sanctify  instead  of  safety.  The  quartos  have  safety,  but 
lack  the  article  the  before  health.    It  is  supplied  by  Dyce,  to  fill  the  Tine. 

8  The  folio  has  '^peculiar  sect  and  force  "  instead  of  ^^ particular  ad  and 
place.** 
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Maj  give  his  saying  deed ;  which  is  no  further 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
K  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs,* 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection, 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough,      I 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  Moon,  j 
Virtue  itself 'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes: 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  Spring, 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed ;  ^* 
And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent 
Be  wary,  then ;  best  safety  lies  in  fear : 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph.  I  shall  th'  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep. 
As  watchman  to  my  heart     But,  good  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,^^ 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  Heaven, 
Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read.^^ 

Laer,  O,  fear  me  not 

I  stay  too  long; — but  here  my  father  comes. 

Miter  PoLONius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

PoL  Yet  here,  Laertes  ?  aboard,  aboard,  for  shame  I 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail. 
And  you  are  stay'd  for.    There,  my  blessing  with  thee  I 

[^Laying  his  Hand  on  Laertes'  HuiJL 
And  th^se  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
See  thou  character."     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 
Nor  any  improportion'd  thought  his  act 
Be  thou  £iiniliar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar :  ^^ 

*  If  with  too  creduhut  ear  you  Usten  to  his  songs. 

i<^  In  Shakespeare^s  time,  canker  was  often  used  of  the  worm  that  kills 
the  early  buds  before  the^  open  out  into  flowers.  Perhaps  it  here  means  a 
disease  that  sometimes  infests  plants,  and  eaU  out  their  lire.  —  BuUom  is  lmd$i 
and  ditcUme  is  used  in  the  sense  of  open  or  unfuUL 

U  Pastors  that  have  not  the  grace  to  practiite  what  they  preach. 

^  Regards  not  his  own  lesson. 

*•  To*  character  is  to  engrave  or  imprint, 

M  Vulgar  u  here  used  in  its  old  sense  of  cmanum. 
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The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment  ^* 

Of  each  new-liatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrdde.     Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 

Bear't,  that  th'  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice: 

Take  each  man's  censure,*®  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 

Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that.*^ 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.  I 

This  above  all,  —  to  thine  own  self  be  true^ — -  .. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell :  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  I  ^' 

Laer,  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

PoL  The  time  invites  you :  go ;  your  servants  tend* 

Laer,  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

OpJu  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock  d, 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it 

Laer.  Farewell.  [^Exit  Laebtes* 

PoL  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 

Oph,  So  please  you,  something  touching  the  Lord  Hamlet 

PoL  Marry,  well  bethought : 
Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounteous. 
If  it  be  so,  —  as  so  'tis  put  on  me. 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,  —  I  must  tell  you, 
Ycu  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly 
As  it  behooves  my  daughter  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph,  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many  tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

u»  Do  not  blunt  thy  feeling  by  tnking  every  new  acquaintance  by  die 
band,  or  by  admitting:  him  to  the  intimacy  of  a  friend. 

W  CfHsure  was  continually  used  for  opinion. 

17  The  old  copies  give  this  line,  *'  Are  of  a  most  select  and  generons  ck^ 
in  ttiat.**  Both  sense  and  verse  concur  in  favor  of  the  present  reading,  •• 
Mr.  Ih'ce  also  does. 

IB  'Season  is  here  used,  apparently,  in  the  sense  of  ingrain;  the  idea  be> 
\ng  that  of  so  steeping  the  counsel  into  his  mind  that  it  will  not  fade  out- 
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Pol,  Affection !  pooh !  you  speak  like  a  green  girl, 
U^nsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders^  as  you  call  them? 

Oph,  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should  think. 

PoL  Marry,  Til  teach  you :  think  yourself  a  baby ; 
That  yoii  ha\c  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay, 
Which  are  not  sterling.     Tender  yourself  more  dearly : 
Or  —  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Running  it  thus  —  you'll  tender  me  a  fool.^' 

Oph,  My  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with  love  " 
In  honourable  fashion ;  — 

PoL  Aj,  fashion  you  may  call't;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph,  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech,  my  lord, 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  Heaven. 

PoL  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.^     I  do  know, 
When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows.     These  blazes,  daughter, 
Giving  more  light  than  heat,  —  extinct  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a-making,  — 
i^ou  must  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time,  daughter, 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence ; 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate 
Than  a  command  to  parley.^    For  Lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk  ^ 
Than  may  be  given  you.     Li  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers, 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  investments  show,** 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bawds,^ 

« 

19  The  quartos  have  torang  and  the  folio  roaming,  instead  of  running^ 
which  is  Mr.  Collier's  correction,  and  is  generally  received.  Polonius  is  com- 
paring the  phrase  to  a  poor  nug  which,  if  run  too  hard,  will  be  unnd-broken. 

*  ImporimCd  has  the  second  syllable  long  here,  as,  I  believe,  it  always  hae 
in  Shakespeare. 

^  This  was  a  proverbial  phrase.  There  is  a  collection  of  epigrams  under 
that  title:  the  woodcock  being  accounted  a  witless  bird,  from  a  vulgar  notion) 
that  it  had  no  brains.  ^  Springes  to  catch  woodcocks "  means  arts  to  eai 
trap  simplicity. 

^  Be  more  difficult  of  access,  and  let  the  twits  to  you  for  that  purpose  be 
of  higher  respect  than  a  command  to  parley. 

^  Tiiat  is,  with  a  longer  Une ;  a  horse,  fastened  by  a  string  to  a  stake,  is 
*€thered. 

^  So  the  quartos;  the  folio,  eye  instead  of  dye.  Eye  was  sometimes 
ased  in  the  sense  of  shade ;  as,  in  the  Temped,  we  have  **  an  eye  of  green,*' 
but  never,  I  believe,  by  itself  to  denote  colour.  Both  Knight  and  White  re- 
tain eye  here. 

^  The  Poet  has  other  like  instances  of  language.  See  pa^e  42,  note  8. 
This  joining  of  words  that  are  really  incompatible,  or  qualifying  of  a  noua 
with  adjectives  tliat  literally  quench  it,  sometimes  gives  great  strength  of 
eziwessioii.— Tin  old  copies  read  *^  pious  bonds f^*  which  cub  iMMOly  b«ma4ii 
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The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all,  — 

I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth. 

Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure 

As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  Lord  Hamlet. 

Look  to't,  I  charge  you :  come  your  ways* 

Oph,  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [JSenarf 


Scene  IY.     The  Same.     The  Platfimn  before  the  CaOh 

Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcellub. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold. 

Hor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.^ 

Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 

Hor.  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  No,  it  is  stmck. 

Hor.  Indeed  ?  I  heard  it  not :  then  it  draws  near  the  seasop 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[^  Flourish  of  TVumpets^  and  Ordnance  shot  offy  vnthif 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  The  King  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rousOi' 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggering  up-spnng  reels ;  * 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettle-ilrum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't : 
But  to  my  mind  —  though  I  am  native  here, 
And  to  the  manner  born  —  it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel  east  and  west  * 
Makes  us  traduc'd  and  tax*d  of  other  nations : 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition ;  ^  and  indeed  it  takes 

to  yield  any  sense.  Theobald  propo<«ed  the  change;  and  the  use  of  hroh§n^ 
which  formerly  meant  the  same  as  pander^  shows  it  to  be  ri(2;ht. 

1  Eager  was  used  in  the  sen^e  of  the  French  cUgre^  sharp,  biting. 

^  To  wake  is  to  hi>ld  a  late  revel  or  debauch.  A  roitse  is  what  we  now  call 
A  bumper. —  IFa^se/ originally  meant  a  drinking  to  one*s  health;  from  wm 
hcely  health  he  to  you:  hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  any  festivity  of  Uie  bottle 
and  the  bowl. 

8  Reels  through  the  swaggering  up-spring,  which  was  the'name  of  a  rude, 
boisterous  German  dance,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Chapman's  Afyihontut  i 
**  We  Germans  have  no  changes  in  our  dances ;  an  almain  and  an  tq}-q>ringf 
that  is  all." 

4  This  and  the  following  twenty -one  lines  are  wanting  in  the  folio. 

6  Clepe  is  an  old  Saxon  word  for  C(dl  —  I" he  Poet  often  uses  addition  fot 
^iU;  so  that  the  meaning  is,  they  sully  our  title  by  likening  us  to  swinei 
*^^e  character  here  ascribed  to  the  Danes  appears  to  have  had  a  b^^ie  of  ftot 
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From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at  height, 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 

So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 

That,  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 

As  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 

Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin ;) 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion,* 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 

Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavehs 

The  form  of  plausive  manners ; ^ -7- that  these  men,** 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect, 

Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star,  ®  — 

Their  virtues  else  —  be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,  — 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault :  the  dram  of  vile 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  abate,' 

To  his  own  scandal ;  — 

ffor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes ! 

Mtter  the  Ghost, 

Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us !  — 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd ; 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  Heaven,  or  blasts  from  Hell ; 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable ; 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape,^* 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee :  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  answer  me ! 

Hej^wood,  in  his  Drunkard  Opened^  1635,  speaking  of  **  the  vinosity  of  na- 
tions/* says  the  Danes  have  made  profession  thereof  from  sntiquity,  and  ar« 
the  first  upon  record  "  that  have  brought  their  wassel  bowls  and  eibowdeep 
healths  into  this  land." 

*  Complexion  was  often  used  to  denote,  not  the  colour  of  the  skin,  but 
any  constitutional  aptitude  or  predisposition.    See  page  133,  note  4. 

7  Platuive,  for  approvable:  another  instance  of  the  usage,  so  frequent  in 
Shakespeare^  of  the  active  form  with  the  passive  sense.    See  page  66,  note  4. 

*  Alluding  fo  the  old  astrological  notion,  of  a  man's  character  or  fortune  be- 
inff  determined  by  the  star  that  was  in  the  ascendant  on  the  day  of  his  birth. 
J&serve  the  change  of  the  subject  here  from  these  men  to  th^Ar  virtues. 

*  Afr  already  stated,  this  passage  is  not  in  the  folio;  and  the  quartos 
have  **  drair  of  ecUe  "  for  "  dram  of  tn/e  "  and  of  a  doubt  instead  of  ojt  abate. 
E(Ue  is  no  word  at  all,  and  bale^  base,  ill,  and  vile,  have  all  been  proposed  as 
Bubstitutes  for  it.  I  prefer  vile  as  being  more  likely  to  have  been  misprinted 
eale.  Some  editors  change  of  a  doubt  to  often  duubt,  constriiing  doubt  in  the 
flense  of  throwinf/  dtntbt  or  distrust  uptm ;  others  change  it  to  cjlen  dout,  taking 
dout  in  the  sense  of  do  out  or  destroy ;  as  the  Poet  has  a  like  jse  «  f  dt>ff  and 
don,  I  have  ventured  to  change  >/  into  ojlt,  and  a  doiJ/t  into  abate,  which 
was  often  used  by  old  writers  in  the  sense  of  cast  down  or  depress.  Perhaps 
attain/ would  ^ve  a  slightly  more  congruous  sense;  but  I  prefer  abate  m 
more  apt  to  have  been  misprinted  a  doubt.  Mr.  Dyce  in  his  last  edition 
changes  **  of  a  doubt  *'  into  "  oft  debase ;  '*  which  may  be  .ight. 

10  **  A  ouestwnable  shape  "  is  a  shape  that  may  be  questioned^  or  convermd 
^'*^     Tf)  uke  manner  the  Poet  often  uses  question  for  conversaUom* 
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Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  can6niz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements ;  ^^  why  the  sepulchiOy 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-um'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  cast  thee  up  again !     What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisicest  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  Moon, 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  Nature 
So  horridly  to  phake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ?  ^ 
Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  should  we  do? 

[  The  Ghost  beckam  Hamlh; 

Ifor,  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it 

Ifor,  No,  by  no  means.   . 

Jlam.  It  will  not  speak ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Ifor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ifam.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again :  I'll  follow  it. 

Ifor.  What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  lord, 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea,^' 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason,** 

> 

^  Cnnoniz'd  has  the  second  syllable  long,  and  means  made  sacred  by  the 
canonical  rites  of  sepulture.  —  Cerements  is  a  dissyllable.  It  is  fh>m  a  Latin 
word  meaning  wax,  and  was  so  applied  from  the  use  of  wax  or  pitch  in  8eal« 
ing  up  coffins  oi  caskets  so  as  to  make  them  water-proof. 

12  ^*  We  fools  of  nature,**  in  the  sense  here  implied,  is,  we  who  cannot  by 
nature  know  the  mysteries  of  the  supernatural  world.  Strict  grammar 
would  require  tM  instead  of  toe.  —  The  general  idea  of  the  passaj^e  seems  to 
be,  that  man's  intellectual  eye  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  unmu^ed 
light  of  eternity. 

18  Overhangs  its  base.  Thus  in  Sidney's  Arcadia :  **  Hills  lift  up  their 
beetle  brows/as  if  they  would  overlooke  the  pleasantnesse  of  their  under  pros- 
pect " 

14  To  •'  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason  "  signifies  to  t«ke  from  you 
the  government  of  reason.  We  have  similar  instances  of  raising  the  idea  of 
virtues  or  qualities  by  giving  them  rank,  in  Banquo's  "  royaUjf  of  nature; " 
and  in  this  i>Ia\'  we  have  *'  nobility  of  love,"  antl  "  dignity  of  love."  DsjwtM 
was  often  thus  used  in  the  sense  of  take  away.  —  ^Toys,  second  line  afteii 
means  whims  ov  fancies. 
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And  draw  you  into  madness  ?    think  of  it : 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath." 

Bam,  It  waves  me  still.  —  Go  on,  Fll  follow  thee. 

Mar,  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Hor,  Be  rul'd ;  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out, 

Ami  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  N^mean  lion's  nerve.  —  [  Ghost  beckons^ 

Still  am  I  call'd.  —  Unhand  me,  gentlemen ;  — 

\_Breaking  from  them* 
By  Heaven,  Fll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me :  ^^ 
I  say,  away !  —  Go  on ;  Til  follow  thee. 

[^^eunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet* 

Hot.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow ;  'tis  Hot  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Ifor.  Have  after.  —  To  what  issue  will  this  eome  ? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark. 

Hor.  Heaven  will  direct  it 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  [^ExeunL 

Scene  V.     The  Same.    A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform^ 

Enter  the  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Where  wilt  thou  lead  me?  speak;  Til  go  no  further. 

GhosL  Mark  me. 

Ham,  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come^ 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  imfold. 

Ham.  Speak ;  I  am  bound  to  hear.^ 

Ghost  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt  hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doom'(^  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires, 

'    ^  It  was  anciently  believed  that  evil  spirits  sometimes  assumed   tht 

Sise  of  departed  persons,  to  do  what  is  here  apprehended  of  the  Ghoa^ 
iwing  raeu  into  madness  and  suicide. 
"^  1  o  (e(.  in  old  languasco,  is  to  hinder  or  prevent. 
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Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 

Are  burnt  and  purged  away.^     But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lis^htest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;)  freeze  thy  young  blood ;    \ 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres ; 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine:* 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.     List,  list,  O,  list  I 

If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love,  — 

Ham.  O  God! 

Ghost,  —  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  imnatural  murder* 

//am.  Murder ! 

,  Ohost,  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  kuow't ;  that  I,  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

GhosL  I  find  thee  apt; 

And  duller  should'st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf,* 
Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  this.     Now,  Hamlet,  hear : 
'Tis  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abused :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham,  O  my  prophetic  soul !  ^  my  uncle ! 

GhosL  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts,  ^ 

0  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce !  —  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming-virtuous  Queen. 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-olF  was  there ! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 

1  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 

1  Chaucer  in  the  Personea  Tale  says,  '*  The  misese  of  hell  thall  be  in 
dtfnute  of  mete  ami  drinke.'*^  So.  too,  in  The  WyU  of  the  DevjU:  '*  Thoa 
Bhalt  lye  in  front  and  lire,  with  sicknes  and  hunger.'* 

2  Buch  is  the  old  form  of  the  word,  and  so  Shakespeare  alwayti  has  it 
It  is  commonly  printed /)<>rcu/;tne,  both  here  and  in  other  places;  but  this 
perhaps  savours  too  much  of  modernizing  the  Poefs  language. 

'  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  has  rots  instead  of  roots. 

^  Hamlet  aas  divined  the  truth  before ;  beace  the  word  pniphetic  here. 
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Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 

To  those  of  mme ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 

Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  Heaven ; 

So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 

WiU  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  b^, 

And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air : 

Brief  let  me  be.  —  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 

My  custom  always  in  the  simoon. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole,* 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial. 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  distilment ;  *  whose  effect 

Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 

That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ;  ^ 

And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk,^ 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.     So  did  it  mine; 

And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about,^ 

Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 

All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  Queen,  at  once  despatch'd; 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhouseird,  disappointed,  unanel'd ;  ^* 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  accoimt 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 

ft  Secure  has  the  sense  of  the  Latin  tecunts ;  nnguardedf  untutptcting. 

*  Hebenon  is  probably  derived  from  henbane^  the  oil  of  which,  according 
to  Plinjf  droppec  into  the  ears,  disturbs  the  brain;  and  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  was  held  poisonous.  So,  in  Anton's  Satires^  1606:  '*The 
poiiUH'd  henbanSy  whose  cold  ju'ce  doth  kill."  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
poisonous  qualities  may  have  been  ascribed  to  tbtmy;  called  «6rne,  and  ebenOy 
03*  old  Enf^lish  writers.  So  Marlow,  in  his  Jew  of  Malla^  speaking  of 
noxi'ius  things:  '*  The  blood  of  Hydra,  Lema^s  bane,  the  juyce  of  Ae^on, 
and  cocytus  breath." 

7  The  Poet  here  implies  as  much  as  was  then  known  touching  the  circu* 
lation  of  the  blood.  Set)  page  458,  note  39.  I  suspect,  indeed,  that  the 
physicians  have  as  much  right  to  claim  him  as  the  lawyers.  The  clergy,  I 
oelievf,  have  never  thought  of  claiming  him. 

8  In  the  preceding  scene,  note  1,  we  nave  had  eager  in  the  sense  of  sharpf 
biting     "  Eager  dropping* "  are  drops  of  add 

^  So  the  quarto<;  the  folio  has  bak'd  instead  of  bark'dy  which  means 
formed  a  bark  or  scoA.  —  iwtant  is  used  in  the  Latin  sense  of  int,tanSy  urgent, 
tmportunnte.j  itching. 

1®  UnhmueWd  is  wtthot  t  having  received  the  sacrament.  Disappointed  is 
wiappointed,  unprepared.  .  I  man  well  furnished  for  an  enterprise  is  said  to  be 
well-appointed.  UnaneTdn  without  extreme  unction.  Thus,  in  Cavendishes 
JAje  of  WoUey:  "  Then  w  \  began  to  put  him  in  mind  of  Ghrisi^s  possioat 
■ad  <«ent  for  the  abbot  of  tl  0  place  to  anneal  hin." 
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Ham,  O,  horrible !  O,  horrible !  most  horrible ! " 
Ghost  If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not; 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 

A  couch  for  luxury  and  danmed  incest. 

But,  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act, 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 

Against  thy  mother  aught :  leave  her  to  Heaven, 

And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge 

To  [irick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once  I 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 

And  *gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire : " 

Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me.  [JSci/. 

Ham,  O  all  you  host  of  Heaven !  O  Earth !    What  else  ? 

Aud  shall  I  couple  Hell? — O,  fie!  —  Hold,  hold,  my  heart; 

And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 

But  bear  me  stiffly  up.  —  Remember  thee  1 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 

In  this  distracted  globe.^'     Remember  thee ! 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 

ril  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  rec6rds, 

All  saws  of  books,  all  foims,  all  pressures  past, 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  livo 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Unmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  Heaven.  — 

O  most  pernicious  woman  !  — 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain !  ^ 
My  tables  : "  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down. 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ;  ^ 

At  least  I'm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark.  —  [  Writinqm 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word ; 

It  is.  Adieu,  adieu  /  remember  me, 

1  have  sworn*t. 

Hor,  [Within,!  My  lord,  my  lord, — 
Mar,  [  WithinT]  Lord  HamleU  — 

11  The  old  copies  print  this  line  as  part  of  the  vihost*8  speech.  Jchnsoa 
thouo^ht  it  should  be  transferred  to  Hamlet,  and  Garrick  delivered  it  as  t»- 
longiiig  to  the  Prince,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  stage.  These  author- 
ities and  the  example  of  Mr.  verplanck  have  determined  me  to  the  change. 

12  Uneffectual  is  shining  without  heaL 
18  By  yU)be  Hamlet  means  his  head. 

M  "  Tables  or  books,  or  n^gisters  for  memorie  of  things,"  were  then  used 
by  all  ranks,  and  contained  prepared  leaves  from  which  what  was  written 
with  a  silver  style  could  easily  be  effaced. 

16  I  remember  nothing  equal  to  this  burst,  unless  it  be  the  first  speech  of 
Prometheus,  in  the  Greek  drama,  after  the  exit  of  Vulcan  and  the  two 
Afrites.  But  Shakespeare  alone  could  have  produced  the  vow  of  Hamlet  tO- 
make  his  memory  a  blank  of  all  maxims  and  generalized  truths  that  ** obser- 
vation had  copied  there," — followed  immediately  by  the  speaker  notinc 
down  the  generalized  fact,  **  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  viE 
lain."  — CoLKRiDGS. 
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Hor,  [  W%ihinr\  Heaven  secure  him ! 
Mar,  [  Within. J  So  be  it ! 
Ifor.  [  Within.]  lllo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 
Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy  I  come,  bird,  come.^* 

MUer  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hor,  What  news,  my  lord? 

Ifam.  O,  wonderful ! 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it 

Ham.  No ;  you'll  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  Heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you,  then ;  would  heart  of  man  once  think 
it?  — 
But  you'll  be  secret  ? 

Hor.  Mar.  Ay,  by  Heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave.^'' 

Hor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right ;  you  are  i'  the  right ; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all,*® 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  you,  ^ 
For  every  man  hath  business  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is ;  —  and,  for  mine  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I'll  go  pray. 

Hor.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I'm  sorry  they  offend  you,  heartily ;  yes, 
'Faith,  heartily. 

Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,**  but  thei-e  is,  Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.     Touching  this  vision  here, 
It  is  an  honest  ghosU^  that  let  me  tell  you : 

^  This  is  the  call  which  falconers  use  to  their  hawk  in  the  air  when  they 
would  have  him  comie  down  to  them. 

17  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  late  of  Providence,  a  man  of  large  science  and  ripe 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  says  of  Hamlet's  behaviour  in  this 
s?ene,  that  *Mt  betrays  the  excitement  of  delirium,  —  the  wandering  of  a 
mind  reeling  under  the  first  stroke  of  disease.'* 

U  The  Poet  often  uses  ciicum^xince  for  cireivnlocudon.  So,  in  Othello,  i. 
1:  **A  bombast  circumstance  horribly  stuff 'd  with  epithets  of  war."  See, 
also,  page  104,.  note  27. 

U  Warburton  has  ingeniously  defended  Shakespeare  for  making  the 
Danish  Prince  swear  by  St.  Patrick^  by  observing  that  the  whole  northern 
world  had  their  learning  from  Ireland. 

^  Hamlet  means  that  the  Ghost  is  a  real  ghost,  just  what  it  appears  to 
be^and  not  '*  the  Devil ''  in  '*  a  pleasing  shape,"  as  Horatio  had  apprehended 
it  to  !»)•    See  page  639,  note  15. 
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For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'ermaster't  as  you  may.     And  now,  good  friends. 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers, 
Give  me  ooe  poor  request 

Hor,  What  is't,  my  lord  ?  we  will. 

Hanu  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen  to-night 

Hor.  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not 

Ham.  Nay,  but  swear't 

Hor.  In  faith,  my  lord,  not  L 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 

Mar.  We've  sworn,  my  lord,  already.^ 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

Ghost.  \_Beneath.']  Swear. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy !   say'st  thou  so  ?  art  thou  there,  true* 
penny  ?  ^  — 
Come  on,  —  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage,  — 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  [^Beneath,']  Swear. 

Ham.  Hie  et  Mque!  then  we'll  shift  our  ground.-^ 
Come  hither,  gentlemen. 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword : 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  [^Beneath.']  Swear. 

Ham.  Well  said,  old  mole !  canst  work  i'  the  ground  so  £EUit? 
A  worthy  pioneer !  —  Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 

Hor.  O  day  and  night !  but  this  is  wondrous  strange. 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dream'd  of  in  your  philosophy.^ 
But  come ;  — 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  Mercy, 
How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself;  — 


'1  The  oath  they  have  already  sworn  is  in  faith.  But  this  has  not  enoniHi 
of  ritual  solemnity  in  it,  to  satisfy  Hamlet.  The  custom  of  swearing  hr  the 
sword,  or  rather  by  the  cross  at  the  hilt  of  it.  is  very  ancient-  The  Saviour's 
name  was  sometimes  inscribed  on  the  handle.  So  that  swearing  by  one's 
sword  was  the  most  solemn  oath  a  Christian  soldier  could  take. 

22  Ti-ue-penny  is  an  old  familiar  term  for  a  right  horiest  fellow. 

28  So  rend  all  the  quartos;  the  folio,  '*0Mr  philosophy."  The  passage 
has  had  so  long  a  lease  of  familiarity,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  that  it  seems 
best  not  to  change  it.  Besides,  lyour  gives  a  nice  characteristic  shade  of 
meaning  that  is  lost  in  our.  It  is  not  Horatio's  philosophy,  but  your  phi- 
iotophjff  that  Hamlet  is  speaking  of. 
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As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 

To  put  an  antic  disposition  on ;  ^  — 

That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall, 

With  arms  encomber'd  thus,  or  this  head-shake, 

Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase, 

as,  WeU,  weUy  we  know  ;  or.  We  could,  an  if  we  itould;  or^  ff 

toe  list  to  speak;  or.  There  be,  an  if  they  rmghi; 

Or  such  ambiguous  giving-out,  to  note 

That  you  know  aught  of  me :  —  this  not  to  do. 

So  Grace  and  Mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you, 

Swear. 

Ghost,  [^Beneath,"]  Swear. 

[  They  kiss  the  HiU  of  HandeCs  Sword* 

Ham,  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit !  —  So,  gentlemen, 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you ; 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do  t*  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
Grod  willing,  shall  not  lack.     Let  us  go  in  together ; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint :  —  O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right  I  — 
Nay,  come ;  let's  go  together.  [Exewff^ 


ACT  II.     Scene  L     Elsinore.     A  Room  in  Polonius^ 

HoiLse. 

Enter  Polonius  and  Reynaldo. 

Pol,  Give  him  this  money  and  these  notes,  Reynaldo. 

Rey,  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol,  You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good  Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey,  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

PoL  Marrj,  well  said  ;  very  well  said.     Look  you,  sir, 
Inquire  me  first  what  Dauskers  are  in  Paris ;  ^ 


**  This  has  been  taken  as  proving  that  Harnlet*s  "  antic  disp  )sition  "  is 
merely  nssumed  for  ji  speci^il  purpose.  Hut  our  ripest  experts  in  the  matter 
are  far  from  re^rding  it  so.  They  tell  us  that  veritable  madmen  are  some- 
times inscrutHbly  cunning  in  arts  for  disguising  their  state;  savins;,  in  effect, 
"  To  be  sure,  von  may  find  me  acting  rather  strangely  at  times,  but  you 
mast  not  think  me  crazy ;  I  know  what  I  am  about,  and  have  a  purpoaa 
in  it" 

1  Dantker  is  Dane ;  Dansh  being  the  ancient  name  of  Denmark. 

25 
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And  how,  and  who ;  what  means,  and  where  they  keep,*^ 

What  company,  at  what  expensls ;  and  finding, 

By  this  eucompassment  and  drift  of  question, 

That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 

Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it : 

Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him ; 

As  thus,  /  know  his  father  and  kU  friends^ 

And  in  part  him; — do  you  mark  tMs,  Beynaldo? 

Rey*  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  in  part  him  ;  hidy  you  may  say,  not  well: 
BuJt^  if*t  he  he  I  mean,  he*s  very  wild; 
Addicted  so  and  so  ;  —  and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  yju  please ;  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  miiy  dishonour  him,  take  heed  of  that ; 
J3ut,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips, 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rey.  As  gaming,  my  lord? 

PoL  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing. 
Quarrelling,  drabbing :  —  you  may  go  so  fer. 

Rey»  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 

PoL  'Faith,  no ;  as  you  may  season  it  in  the  charge* 
Tou  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him. 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency ; 

That's  not  my  meaning :  but  breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly/ 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty ; 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  assault.* 

Rey,  But,  my  good  lord, — • 

PoL  Wherefore  should  you  do  this? 

Rey.  Ay,  my  lord,  I  would  know  that 

PoL  Marry,  sir,  here's  my  drift; 
And  I  believe  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant :  * 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  the  working, 
Mark  you,  -• 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would  sound. 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes 
The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty,^  be  assur'd 

8  The  Poet  repeatedly  has  keep  in  the  sense  of  lodge  or  daeU.  See  nun 
267,  note  22.  "^^ 

8  Quaintly,  from  the  Latin  comptus^  properly  means  elegantly^  but  is  heie 
used  in  the  sense  of  adwitly  or  ingeniously.    See  page  121,  note  2. 

*  A  wildness  of  untamed  blood,  such  as  youth  is  generally  assailvd  by. 

fi  **  A  fetch  of  warrant "  seems  to  mean  an  allowable  stratagem  or  ar» 
tiflce. 

^  Having  at  any  time  seen  ^be  youth  you  tpt^  of  guilty  fai  rhe 
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He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence : 
.Good  sirf  or  so ;  or  friend,  or  gentleman,  — 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition, 
Of  man  and  country ;  — 

i?6fy.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

PoL  And.  then,  sir,  does  he  this,  —  he  does  —  what  was  I 
about  to  say  ?  —  By  the  Mass,^  I  was  about  to  say  something : 
—  where  did  I  leave  ? 

JRey.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence, 
At  friend  or  so  and  gentleman* 

PoL  At  closes  in  the  consequence,  —  ay,  marry; 
He  closes  with  you  thus :  /  know  the  gentleman  ; 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  f  other  day. 
Or  then,  or  then ;  with  such,  or  such ;  and,  as  you  my^ 
There  was  he  gaming  ;  there  overtook  in^s  rouse  ; 
There  falling  out  at  tennis.     See  you  now, 
Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth ;  • 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlaces  and  with  assays  of  bias,^ 
By  indirections  find  directions  out : 
So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice. 
Shall  you  my  son.     You  have  me,  have  you  not? 

Rey,  My  lord,  I  have. 

PoL  God  b'  wi'  you  I  fare  you  well. 

Rey,  Grood  my  lord ! 

PoL  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself!^* 

Rey,  I  shall,  my  lord. 

PoL  And  let  him  ply  his  music.^^ 

tices,  —  **  Closes  with  you  in  this  consequence  "  means,  apparentlj,  agrees 
with  yon  in  this  conclusion.  —  Addilion  again  for  title, 

7  'Mass  is  the  old  name  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  is  still  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.  It  was  often  sworn  bj',  as  in  this  inf>tance.  —  As  marrtf 
occurs  several  times  here,  it  ma^  be  well  to  remark  that  this  use  of  the  word 
grew  from  the  custom  of  sweaniig  by  Saint  Mary  the  Virgin. 

8  The  f^hrewd  old  wire-puller  is  fond  of  angling  arts.  The  carp  is  a 
species  of  fish. 

•  "  Of  wisdom  and  of  reach  **  is  here  equivalent  to  by  cunning  and  over' 
•reaching. —  Windlaces  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  taking  a  winding,  circuit- 
ous, or  round-about  course  to  a  thin^r,  instead  of  going  directly  to  it;  or,  as 
we  sometimes  say,  ^'  beating  about  the  bush,"  instead  of  coming  straight  to 
the  point.  This  is  shown  by  a  late  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  who 
quotes  two  passages  in  illustration  of  it  from  6olding*s  translation  of  Orid^ 
which  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  Poet's  books.  Here  is  one  of  the 
quotations: 

"  The  winged  god,  beholding  them  returning  in  a  troupe, 
Continu'd  not  directly  forth,  but  gan  me  down  to  stoupe, 
And  fetch*d  a  windlass  round  about.'* 

*^  Assays  of  bias  *'  are  trials  of  inclination.  A  bias  is  a  weight  in  one  side 
of  a  ball,  which  keeps  it  from  roUing  straight  to  the  mark,  as  in  ninepins. 

^  Use  your  own  eyes  and  judgment  upon  him,  as  well  as  learn  from 
others. 

u  Elye  him  sharply,  but  do  it  dyly^  and  let  him  fiddle  his  secrets  all 
oat 
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Rey.  Well,  my  lord. 

Pol  Farewell !  —  \Exit  Bsthaldo. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

How  now,  Ophelia!  what's  the  matter? 

Oph  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so  affiighted  I 

Pol,  With  what,  i'  the  name  of  Grod  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  chamber, 
rx)rd  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd;^ 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ankle ;  ^ 
Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other ; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  Hell 
To  speak  of  horrors, — he  comes  before  me. 

Pol  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

PoL  What  said  he  ? 

Oph,  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow. 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  &ce 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  stay'd  he  so : 
At  last,  —  a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down,— 
He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk," 
And  end  his  being.     That  done,  he  lets  me  go« 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turn'd, 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

PoL  Come,  go  with  me :  I  will  go  seek  the  Eling. 
Tills  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love; 
Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself,^* 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven 

^  Unbraced  is  the  same  as  our  unbuttoned.  So  used  twice  in  JiMJiiif 
Coesar. 

18  Hanging  down  like  the  loose  cincture  which  confines  the  fetters  or 
gyves  round  the  ankles. 

14  BuUc  is  bi-east.  **  The  InUke  or  breast  of  a  man.  Thorax,  la  poitnne."  — 
Bakbt 

ifi  Fordo  was  the  same  as  undo  or  destroy.  —  Ecstasy  occurs  several  times 
in  this  play  for  madness.  Such  was  the  more  common  meaning  of  the  word 
in  8iiakespeare*s  time;  though  it  was  also  used  for  any  violent  working  of 
the  mind. 
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That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry,  -r- 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Oph,  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  command, 
I  did  repel'  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

PoL  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

Tm  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
I  had  not  quoted  him : "  I  fear'd  he  did  but  trifle. 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee  ;  but,  beshrew  my  jealousy !  *^ 
By  Heaven,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions. 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.^*     Come,  go  we  to  the  E^ng : 
This  must  be  known  ;  which,  being  kept  close,  might  move 
More  grief  to  hide  than  hate  to  utter  love.^^  [^ExeunL 

Scene  IL     The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  the  King,  the  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern, 

and  Attendants, 

King.  Wel'^ome,  dear  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  I 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you,^ 
The  need' we  had  to  use  you  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  nor  th'  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was.     What  it  should  be. 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  th'  understanding  of  himself, 
I  cannot  dream  of:  I  entreat  you  both. 
That,  —  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 
And  since  so  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  humour, — 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  Court 
Some  little  time ;  so  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures,  and  to  gather, 
80  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean, 

M  To  qffftfe  is  to  nnU^  to  mark^  or  observe. 

17  Id  thu»  admirable  scene,  Polonius,  who  is  throughout  the  skeleton  of 
bis  own  former  skill  in  state-craft,  hunts  the  trail  of  policy  at  a  dead  scent, 
f applied  by  the  weak  fever-smell  in  his  own  nostrils.  — Colekidge. 

^  We  old  men  are  as  apt  to  overreach  ourselves  with  our  own  policy,  as 
the  young  are  to  miscarry  through  inconsideration. 

*^  The  sense  is  nither  obscure,  but  appenrs  to  be,  —  By  keeping  Hamlet*8 
love  secret,  we  may  cause  more  of  grief  to  others,  than  of  hatred  on  his 
part  by  disclosing  it.  The  Poet  sometimes  goes  out  of  his  way  to  close  a 
scene  with  a  rhyme. 

1  i  do  not  recollect  another  instance  of  moreowr  thai  used  in  this  way.  It 
means  the  same  as  bendes  that    . 
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Whether  aught,  to  as  unknown,  af&icts  him  thus. 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Qood  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of  70a ; 
And  sure  I  am  two  men  there  are  not  living 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry  and  good  will  ^ 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope,* 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Bos.  Both  your  Majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us, 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

GutL  But  we  both  obey ; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent, 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet, 
To  be  tx)mmanded. 

King.  Thanks,  Rosencrantz  «nd  gentle  Guildenstem. 

Queen.  Thanks,  Guildenstern  and  gentle  Rosencrants ; 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit 
My  too-much-changed  son.  —  Go,  some  of  you, 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

GuiL  Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our  practices 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  ! 

Queen.  Ay,  amen ! 

[^JSxeunt  Ros.,  Guil.,  and  some  Attendants^ 
Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Th*  ambassadors  from  Norway,  my  good  lord, 
Are  joyfully  returned. 

King.  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord?     Assure  you,  my  good  liege^ 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul. 
Both  to  my  God  and  to  my  gracious  King :  * 
And  I  do  think  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  slire 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O,  speak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give,  first,  admittance  to  th'  ambassadors ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast 

King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in.  -— 

\^Exit  Polonius 

*  Gentry  for  aerUle  courtesy. 

•  "  The  supply  and  profit "  is  the  feeding  and  realizing, 

^  I  hold  my  duty  both  to  my  God  and  to  my  King,  as  I  do  mj  aouL 
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He  tells  me,  my  sweet  Queen,  that  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen.   I  doubt  it  is  no  other  but  the  main; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 

King,   Well,  we  shall  sift  him.  — 

He-enter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 

Welcome,  my  good  friends ! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway? 

VoL   Most  fair  return  of  greetings  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polad^ ; 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  Highness:  whereat  grieVd,^ 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence. 
Was  felsely  borne  in  hand,^  —  sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys ; 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway ;  and,  in  fine. 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle  never  more 
To  give  th*  assay  of  arms  against  your  Majesty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee,' 
And  his  commission  to  employ  those  soldiers. 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack : 
With  an  in  treaty,  herein  further  shown,       [  Giving  a  Paper. 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprise ; 
On  such  regards  of  safety  and  allowance 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ; ' 

And  at  our  more  consider'd  time  we'll  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business : 
Meantime  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour. 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we'll  feast  together : 
Most  welcome  home ! 

[^Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 

Pol  This  business  is  well  ended.  — 

My  Liege,  and  Madam,  to  expostulate  ® 
What  Majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 

'^  To  bear  in  hand  is  to  lead  along  by  false  assurances  or  expectations. 
See  page  847,  note  7. 

•  Pee  was  often  used  for  fee-simpley  which  is  the  strongest  tenure  in 
English  laWf  and  means  an  estate  held  in  absolute  and  perpetual  rij;ht. 

'  This  phrase  was  continually  u«ed  for  "  it  pleases  us,"  or  "  toe  Uke  it." 

'  Es^ottftkUe  here  has  the  right  Latin  sense  o{  inquire. 
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Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  fiourisbesy 
1  will  be  brief.     Your  noble  son  is  mad : 
Mad  call  I  it ;  for,  to  define  true  madness. 
What  is't  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  ? 
But  let  that  go. 

Qiieen.  More  matter,  with  less  art. 

PoL  Madam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  'tis  true,  'tis  pity ; 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true :  a  foolish  figure ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art 
Mad  let  us  grant  him,  then ;  and  now  renudns 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ; 
Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect. 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause : 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend :  • 

I  have  a  daughter, — have,  whilst  she  is  mine, — 
Who  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 
Hath  given  me  this :  Now  gather  and  surmise. 

[Reads.]  To  the  celestial  and  my  souts  idol,  the  most  beauii' 
fled  Ophelia,  —  That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  beautified 
is  a  vile  phrase ;  but  you  shall  hear.  —  Thus :  In  her  excellent 
white  bosom,  these,  Sfc?*^ 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 

PoL  Good  Madam,  stay  awhile ;  I  will  be  faithful.  — 

[Reads.]  Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire; 

Doubt  thai  the  Sun  doth  move  ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar  ; 
But  never  doubt  I  love. 
0  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers;  1  have  not  art 
to  reckon  my  groans :   but  thai  I  love  thee  best,  0  most  hesL 
believe  it.     Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst 

this  machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet 

This  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  shown  me ; 
And,  more  above,  hath  his  solicitings. 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place, 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  she 

Beceiv'd  his  love  ? 

9  Perpend  is  weigh  or  consider. 
10  T<i.»  trord  these  Yf as  usually  added  at  the  end  of  the  supencripCioaif 
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PoL  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King,  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

PoL  I  would  fain  prove  so.     But  what  might  you  think,— 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that, 
Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  Majesty  your  Queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  table-book ;  ^^ 
Or  given  my  heart  a  winking,  mute  and  dumb ;" 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight ; 
Wliat  might  you  think?     No,  I  went  round  to  work,** 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  did  I  bespeak : 
Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince^  out  of  thy  star  ;  " 
This  must  not  be :  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her. 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort. 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 
*And  he,  repulsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 
Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  watch ;  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
Thence  to  a  lightness ;  and,  by  this  declension, 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves. 
And  all  we  wail  for. 

King.  Do  you  think  'tis  this  ? 

Queen,  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

PoL  Hath  there  been  such  a  time  —  I'd  fain  know  that— 
That  I  have  positively  said  '  Tis  so, 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

PoL  [^Pointing  to  his  Head  and  Shoulder. "^  Take  this  from 
this,  if  this  be  otherwise : 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

PoL  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours  together  ^ 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him : 

^1  By  kfteping.dark  about  the  matter.  A  ile^k  or  table-book  does  not 
prate  of  what  it  contains.  A  table-book  is  a  case  or  set  of  tablets,  to  cany 
in  the  pocket,  and  write  memornnda  upon.    See  page  642,  note  14. 

^  If  I  had  given  my  heart  a  hint  t'»  be  mute  about  their  passion.  "  Con- 
niventia,  a  mnkina  nt;  a  sufferance;  nftiyning  not  to  see  or  krutwy 

18  To  be  nwwtt  is  to  be  plain^  downnyh\  imt spoken. 

14  Not  within  thy  destiny ;  alluding  to  the  supposed  intluence  of  the  staiff 
on  the  fb^^une  of  life. 

1*  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  should  read  **  walks /or  hours  together.*' 
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Be  you  und  I  behind  an  arras  then ;  ^ 

Alark  the  encoanter :  if  he  love  her  not, 

And  be  not  from  his  reason  £adrn  thereon, 

Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  State, 

But  keep  a  farm  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  try  it 

Queen.  But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch  comes  read- 
ing." 
PoL  Away !  I  do  beseech  you,  both  away :  ' 

Fll  board  him  presently :  ^  O,  give  me  leave.  — 

[^Exeunt  King,  QueeUy  and  AUendanU* 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 

How  docs  my  good  Lord  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Well,  God-*a-mercy. 

FoL  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Jfam.  Excellent  well ;  you're  a  fishmonger.^ 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

PoL  Honest,  my  lord  I 

IJam.  Ay,  sir ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be 
one  man  pick'd  out  of  ten  thousand. 

PoL  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  [PretencQng  to  read.]  For  if  the  Sun  breed  maggots 
in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion^  —  fiLave  you  a 
daughter  ? 

PoL  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  Sun :  —  friend,  look  to't. 

PoL  How  say  you  by  that?  —  \Aside.']  Still  harping  on 
my  daughter:  yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first;  he  said  I  was  a 
fishmonger.     He  is  far  gone,  far  gone :  and  truly  in  my  youth 

w  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  chief  rooms  of  houses  were  lined  with  tapes- 
try hangin)2;s,  which  were  suspended  on  frames  some  distance  from  the  walls, 
to  keep  thera  from  being  rotted  by  the  damp.  See  pa^e  291,  note  51.  These 
tapestries  were  called  aiTas  from  the  town  Arras^  in  1^  ratice,  where  they  were 
made. 

17  Wretch  was  the  strongest  term  of  endearment  in  the  language:  gen- 
erHlIy  implying,  however,  a  dash  of  pity.  So,  in  Othello,  iii.  3,  the  hero, 
speaking  ot  Desdeniona,  exclaims  in  a  rapture  of  tenderness,  **  Excellent 
wretch,  perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do  love  thee!  '* 

18  To  board  him  is  to  accost  or  adtiress  hnn.     See  page  180,  note  10. 

19  yishmonyer  meant  an  angler  as  well  as  a  dealer  in  fish.  Hamlet  }».'ob- 
ably  means  that  Polonius  has  come  to ^sh  out  his  secret. 

20  The  old  copies  have  yuod  instead  of  gad;  but  god  is  probably  right. 
as  the  Poet  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Sun  as  Titan,  '*  ki<ising  a  dish  of  butter^ 
and  as  '*  common-kissing  Titan.''  —  A  great  deal  of  ink  has  been  spent  in 
trying  to  explain  the  passage;  but  the  true  explanation  is,  that  it  is  not 
meant  to  be  understood.  Hamlet  is  merely  bantering  and  tantalizing  tlM 
old  nan. 
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I  suffer'd  much  extremity  for  love ;  very  near  this.  FU  speak 
to  him  again.  —  What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words., 

Po/.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Between  who? 

PoL  ]  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Slanders,  sir:  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  here,  that 
old  men  have  gray  beards;  that  their  faces  are  wrinkled; 
their  eyes  purging  thick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum.;  and  that 
they  have  a  plentiM  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak 
hams :  all  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently 
believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down ; 
for  you  yourself,  sir,  should  be  as  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab 
you  could  go  backward. 

PoL  [Jsiflfe.]  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method 
in't*—  Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord  ? 

Ham»  Into  my  grave  ? 

jPp/i  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air.  —  \_A9ide7\  How  preg- 
nant sometimes  his  replies  are !  a  happiness  that  often  mad- 
hess  hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity  could  not  so  prosperously 
be  deliver'd  of.  I  will  leave  him,  and  suddenly  contrive  the 
means  of  meeting  between  him  and  my  daughter.  —  My  hon- 
ourable lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Hamu  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that  I  will 
more  willingly  part  withal ;  —  \AsideJ\  except  my  life,  except 
my  life,  exeept  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools ! 

EfhJter  Rosekcrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  the  Lord  Hamlet ;  there  he  is. 

Rot.  [5?a  PoLONius.]  God  save  you,  sir  I    [&:i«  Polon. 

Guil.  My  honour'd  lord ! 

72(?«.  My  most  dear  lord ! 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends  !  How  dost  thou,  Guilden- 
stern ? —  Ah,  Rosencrantz !  —  Good  lads,  how  do  ye  both? 

Roi.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  Earth 

Guil.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappj  ; 
On  Fortune's  cap  we're  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Ro%.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  What  news  ? 

Ro%,  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world's  grown  honest. 

Ham,  Then  is  dooms-day  near.  But  your  news  is  not 
tnxd.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular :  What  have  you, 
my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  Fortune,  that  she 
■ends  you  to  prison  hither  ? 
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Guil.  Prison,  my  lord  I 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison. 

jRo8.  Then  is  the  world*  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one;  in  which  there  are  many  confines 
wards,  and  dungeons,  Denmark  being  one  o'  the  worst 

Bos.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you;  for  there  is  noihiug 
either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so :  to  me  it  is  a 
prison.    -  • 

Bos.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one :  'tis  too  na^ 
row  for  your  mind. 

JIam.  O  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell,  and  count 
myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad 
dreams. 

GuiL  Wliich  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition;  for  the  very 
substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Ros.  Truly ;  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light  a 
quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars  bodies,  and  our  monarchs  and 
outstretched  heroes  the  beggars'  shadows  .^^  Shall  we  to  the 
Court?  for,  by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reason.^ 

Bos.   GuiL  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  such  matter :  1  will  not  sort  you  with  the  rest  of 
my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  an  honest  man,  I  am 
most  dreadfully  attended.®  But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  fiiend- 
ship,  what  make  you  at  Elsinore? 

Rns.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks,  but  I 
thank  you ;  and  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  are  too  dear  a 
half-penny.  Were  you  not  sent  for?  Is  it  your  own  inclin- 
ing ?  is  it  a  free  visitation?  Come,  deal  justly  with  me :  come, 
come ;  nay,  speak. 

Giul.  Wliat  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Harn.  Why,  any  thing,  but  to  the  purpose.  You  were 
sent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your  looks,  which 
your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour :  I  know  the 
good  King  and  Queen  have  sent  for  you. 

Ros.  To  what  end,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Tiiat  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me  conjure  you 
by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy  of  our 

21  Hamlet  is  here  plaving  or  fencing  with  words,  and  .loses  himself  in  the 
riddles  he  is  making.  1* he  meaning,  however,  seems  to  be,  our  bi^gars  can 
at  least  dream  of  being  kings  and  heroes;  and  if  the  snbstance  of  such  am- 
bitious men  is  but  a  dream,  and  if  a  dream  is  but  a  shadow,  then  our  kiaigl 
and  heroes  are  but  the  shadows  of  our  beggars. 

22  Fay  is  merely  a  diminutive  of  faith. 

V  Probably  referring  to  the  **bad  dreams"  already  spoken  of. 
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yoath,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved  love,  and  by 
what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could  charge  you  withal,  be 
even  and  direct  with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  no. 

Ito8.  [^Aside  to  GuiL.]  What  say  you  ? 

Ham.  [^AsideJ]  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you.'* — If  yoo 
love  me,  hold  not  off. 

GuiL  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ifam,  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  anticipation  prevent 
your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy  to  the  King  and  Queen  moult 
no  feather.^  I  have  of  late  —  but  wherefore  I  know  not  — 
lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises  ;  and  indeed 
it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame, 
the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory ;  this  most  excellent 
canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhauging  firmament,^ 
this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire, —  why,  it  appears 
no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of 
vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!  How  noble  in 
reason!  how  mfinite  in  faculties!  in  form  and  moving  how 
express  and  admirable!  in  action  how  like  an  angel!  in  ap- 
prehension how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world !  the 
paragon  of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintes- 
sence of  dust  ?  man  delights  not  me  ;  no,  nor  woman  neither, 
though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so. 

Jio8.  Sly  lord,  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts. 

Ham,  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  said,  man  delights 
not  mef 

JRos.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man,  what 
lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive  from  you :  ^  we 
coted  them  on  the  way,  and  hither  are  they  coming  to  offer 
you  service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  King  shall  be  welcome ;  his  Maj- 
esty shall  have  tribute  of  me :  the  adventurous  knight  shall 
use  his  foil  and  target ;  the  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis ;  the 
humorous  man  shall'  end  his  part  in  peace ;  ^  the  clown  shall 

2*  I  will  watch  yon  sharply:  of  for  ow,  a  common  usage. 

^  Hamlet's  fine  Rense  of  honour  is  well  shown  in  this.  He  will  not  tempt 
them  to  any  breach  of  confidence;  and  he  means  that,  by  telling  them  the 
reason,  he  will  forestall  and  prevent  their  disclosure  of  it.  —  AfouU  is  an  old 
word  for  cAan(^« ;  used  especially  of  birds  when  casting  their  feathers.  So, 
in  Bacon^s  Natural  IlUtary :  '*  Some  birds  there  be,  that  upon  their  moulting 
do  turn  colour;  as  robin-redbreasts,  after  their  moulting,  grow  red  again  by 
degrees.*' 

'-*  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  omits ^rmament,  and  so  turns  o" erhanging  into 
a  substantive.  It  m  ly  well  be  thou(;ht  that  by  the  omission  the  language 
becomes  more  Shakespearian,  without  anv  loss  of  eloquence.  But  the  pas- 
sage, as  it  stands,  is  so  much  a  household  word,  that  it  seems  best  not  to 
change  ft.     Brave  is  grand,  sptendirl. 

27  ^* Lenten  entertainment"  U  entertainment  for  the  season  of  Lent^  when 
players  were  not  allowed  to  perform  in  public.  See  page  184,  note  3.  — To 
cote  is  to  pass  alongside^  to  pass  by  or  ooertnke. 

^  Eumorom  man  here  means  a  man  made  unhappy  by  hla  q^^tql  ^T^\i:3Qiit&s^ 
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make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  tiiie  sere ;  *  and 
the  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall 
halt  for't  —  What  players  are  they  ? 

Ros,  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such  deli^  in, 
the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham,  How  chances  it  they  travel  ?  their  residence^,  both  in 
reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways.** 

Bos.  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means  of  the  late 
innovation.'* 

Ham,  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did  when  1 
was  ill  the  city  ?  are  they  so  followed  ? 

lio9.  No,  uideed,  they  are  not. 

Ham,  How  comes  it  ?  do  they  grow  rusty  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace :  hut 
(here  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,  little  eyases,'^  that  cry  out  on 
the  top  of  question,^  and  are  most  tyrannically  dapp'd  for'ti 
these  are  now  the  fashion ;  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages,^ 
(so  they  call  them,)  that  many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  (A 
goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce  come  thither.*^ 


Bumcmr  was  uAed  for  any  wayward,  eccentric  impulse  causing  a  man  to  b« 
full  of  ups  and  downs,  or  of  flats  and  sharps.  Such  characters  were  finvooritea 
on  the  stage.    The  melancholy  Jaques  In  At  You  Like  It  is  an  instance. 

^  Hamlet  is  not  pleased  with  tne  behaviour  of  the  clownis,  and  is  dispar 
aging    them    by  ironical  praise.      **  Tickled  o*  the  sert  **  is    tickled  with 
di-yness,  or  afflicted  with  a  dry  couyh.     So  that  the  meaning  if>,  the  clown 
shall  have  the  pl<'a.<«ure  of  thinking  those  to  be  laughing  at  his  jokes,  who  are 
merely  coughing  from  huskiness. 

^  The  London  theatrical  companies,  when  not  allowed  to  piay  in  the  city, 
were  wont  to  travel  about  the  country,  and  exercise  their  cratt  in  the  towns. 
This  was  less  reputable,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  less  pay,  than  resid- 
ing in  the  city.  Stratford  was  often  visited  by  such  strolling  companies 
during  the  Puet*s  boyhood,  and  hence  it  was,  probably,  that  he  found  his  way 
to  the  stage. 

«i  Referring,  no  doubt,  to  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  issued  in  June, 
1600.  By  this  order  the  players  were  inhibifed  from  acting  in  or  near  the 
city  during  the  season  of  Lent,  besides  being  very  much  restricted  at  all 
other  seasons,  and  hence  "  chances  it  they  travel,",  or  utroll  into  the  countiy. 
See  page  210,  note  5. 

^  Aiery,  from  eyren,  ^g^s,  properly  means  a  brood  but  sometimet  a  ned, 
Eyns  is  a  uimie  lor  an  unfledged  hawk. 

88  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  thi*:.  Mr.  White  thinks  it 
means  that  the^  "assume  superioritv;"  .Mr.  Dyce,  that  they  "recite  at  the 
very  highest  pitch  of  their  voice."  iThe  context  infers  that  tney  are  mightily 
** cracked  up"  as  excelling  in  something  which  a  sober  judgment  would  re- 
^rd  as  a  fault,  fo  top,  in  Shakespeare,  is  generally  to  surpass ;  as  in  Our' 
tolanuSj  ii.  1:  **  Toppinq  all  others  in  boasting."  And  in  iv.  7,  of  this  play; 
"  So  far  he  topp'd  my  thought."  And  a  little  later  in  this  scene  Ilamlet  has 
the  words,  "  whose  judgments  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,"  clearly  meaning, 
whose  judgments  w'eve  better  than  mine.  —  Question  has  repeatedly  occurred 
in  the  sense  of  speech  or  conversatiim. 

84  To  berattle  is  to  berate  or  squib.  The  sense  of  i^  hat  follows  is,  that  pop- 
guns outface  pistols. 

85  The  allusion  is  to  the  children  of  St  Paul's  and  of  the  Revels,  whoie 
performing  of  plays  was  much  in  fashion  at  the  time  this  play  was  written. 
From  an  ear^  aate,  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's,  Westminster,  Windiori 
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Haam^.  What,  are  they  children?  who  mamtains  'em  ?  how 
•re  they  escoted?^  Will  they  pursue  the  quality  no  longer 
than  they  can  sing?  will  they  not  say  afterwards,  if  they 
should  grow  themselves  to  common  players,  (as  it  is  most  like, 
if  their  means  are  no  better,)  their  writers  do  them  wrong,  to 
make  them  exclaim  against  their  own  succession  ?  ^ 

Itos,  'Faith,  thei*e  has  been  much  to-do  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy :  ^  there 
was,  for  a  while,  no  money  bid  for  argument,  unless  the  poet 
and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  question. 

Ham,  Is* t  possible  ? 

GuiL  O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of  brains.* 

Ham,  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules  and  his  load  too.* 

Ham.  It  is  not  very  strange ;  for  my  uncle  is  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  those  that  would  make  mows  at  him  while  my 
father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece 
for  his  picture  in  little.  'Sblood,  there  is  something  in  this 
more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out 

[^Flourish  of  Trumpets  within. 

GuiL  There  are  the  players. 

Ham,  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore.  Your 
hands,  come :  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and 
ceremony:  let  me  comply  with  you  in  this  garb ;*^. lest  my 
extent  to  the  players  (which,  I  tell  you,  must  show  fairly  out- 
ward) should  more  appear  like  entertainment  than  yours* 
You  are  welcome ;  but  my  uncle-father  and  aunt-mother  are 
deceiv'd. 

GiiiL  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

and  the  Chapel  Roval,  were  engtiged  in  such  performances,  and  sometimes 
played  at  Court.  The  complaint  here  is,  that  these  juveniles  so  abuse  **  the 
common  stages,**  that  is,  the  theatres,  as  to  deter  many  from  visiting  them. 
In  Jack  Ih'um^i  ErUertainmerU,  1601,  one  of  the  speakers  s&ys  they  were  heard 
**  with  much  applause;  *'  and  another  speaks  thus:  '■''  I  sawe  the  children  of 
Powlea  last  night,  and,  troth,  they  pleas'd  me  prettie,  prettie  well:  the  apes 
in  time  will  do  it  handsomely.** 

M  EicoUdiBpnid;  from  the  French  escof^  a  shut  or  reckoning. —  Quality 
is  prqfetsion  or  calling ;  often  so  used.  —  "  No  longer  than  they  can  sing  ** 
means  no  longer  than  they  keep  the  voices  of  boys. 

^  Hun  down  the  profession  to  which  they  are  themselves  to  ntcceed. 

•8  To-do^  commonly  printed  to  do,  is  the  same  as  ado.  —  To  tarre  is  to  set 
on,  or  incite ;  a  phrase  borrowed  from  setting  on  dogs.  — I  am  not  sure  that 
I  understand  wnat  follows.  Argument  was  commonly  used  for  subject  or 
matUr,,  but  it  hardly  seems  to  mean  that  here.  Perhaps  inducement  comes 
nearest  to  the  meaning  of  it. 

•9  Bandying  of  wit,  or  pelting  each  other  with  words. 

^  That  18,  carry  all  the  world  before  them:  there  is  perhaps  an  allusion 
to  the  Globe  theatre,  the  sign  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  Hercules  carrying 
the  globe. 

*i  To  comply  toith^  as  here  used,  evidently  means  to  be  formally  civil  or 
poUte  to,  or  to  oompUmeni.  We  have  it  again  in  the  same  sense,  in  v.  2 
where  Uamlet  says  of  Osric,  "  He  did  comply  with  his  dug  before  he  suck*d  it" 
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Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west:  wh^i  the  wind  vi 
aontherly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.^ 

Re-enter  Polonius. 

PoL  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen  ! 

Ham,  Hark  you,  Guildenstem, — and  you  too;  —  at  each 
ear  a  hearer :  that  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of 
his  swaddling-clouts. 

Ros,  Haply  he's  the  second  time  come  to  them ;  for  they 
say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham,  I  will  prophesy  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the  players; 
mark  it  — You  say  right,  sir:  o'  Monday  morning ;  'twas  then, 
indeed.** 

PoL  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham,  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you :  when  Roscius  was 
an  actor  in  Rome, — 

Pol  Tlie  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz!** 

PoL  Upon  my  honour, — 

Ham,  'then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass. 

PoL  —  the  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy 
cometly,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical-pastoral, 
tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical-pastoral,  scene  in- 
dividable,  or  poem  imlimited :  **  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy, 
nor  Plautus  too  light  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty, 
these  are  the  only  men.** 

Ham.  O,  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a  treasure  hadst 
thou! 

PoL  What  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why, 

One  fair  daughter^  and  no  morCy 
The  which  he  loved  passing  welL 

^  **  To  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  **  was  a  proverb  in  Shakespeare's 
time.     HamU(KO  is  merely  a  corruption  of  hemshato,  which  means  a  heron. 

*^  This  is  spoken  in  order  to  blind  Polonius  as  to  what  they  have  been 
talking  about. 

-^  Hamlet  affects  to  discredit  the  news:  all  a  mere  buzzing  or  rumour, 
Pohinius  then  assures  him,  *'  On  my  honour;'*  which  starts  the  poor  joke, 
If  th«*y  are  come  on  your  honour,  ''then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass;  *'  these 
words  bi'in)?  pr>>bablv  h  quotation. 

*^  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  meaning  of  this.    In  the  Classic  Drama 

Knerallv,  the  scene  continued  the  same,  or  undiviiled,  all  through  the  piece, 
the  Crothic  Drama,  a<«  Shakespeare  found  and  tixed  it,  the  changes  of 
scene  are  without  definite  limitati'>us.  This  seems  to  be  the  differ<^nce  meant. 
Seneca  was  considered  the  best  of  the  Koman  tragic  writers,  and  Plautus  of 
the  comic. 

*«  "  The  meaning.*'  says  Collier,  *'  probably  is,  that  the  players  were  good, 
whether  at  written  productions  or  at  exteuiix>ral  plays,  where  litjertj'  was 
allowed  to  the  performers  to  invent  the  dialogue,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
eommwUt  al  iwitrooim).'* 
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Pol  [^A»i<le,']  Still  on  my  daughter. 

Ifa?n.  Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

PoL  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a  daughter 
that  I  love  passing  well. 

Jfam.  Nay,  that  follows  not 

PoL  What  follows,  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  As  by  lot,  God  wot ;  and  then,  you  know,  It 
came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was^'^  —  The  first  row  of  the 
pious  chanson  will  show  you  more ;  for  look,  where  my 
abridgment  comes.*®  — 

EfnJter  Four  or  Five  Players, 

You  are  welcome,  masters ;  welcome,  all ;  I  am  glad  to  see  ye 
well;  welcome,  good  friends. — O,  my  old  friend!  thy  face  is 
valanc'd  since  I  saw  thee  last :  ^  com'st  thou  to  beard  me  in 
Denmark  ?■ —  What,  my  young  lady  and  mistress  !  By 'r- Lady 
your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last 
by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.*^  'Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a 
piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  crack'd  within  the  ling.*^ — 
Masters,  you  are  all  welcome.  We'll  e'en  to't  like  French 
falconers,  fiy  at  any  thing  we  see :  we'll  have  a  speech  straight. 

47  Here  again  Hamlet  is  tantalizing  and  bewildering  the  old  fox,  and 
anibbling  between  a  logical  and  a  literal  sequence.  Tiie  lines  he  quotes  are 
m>m  an  old  ballad,  entitled  Jephtha^  Judge  of  IsraeL  A  copy  of  the  ballad,  as 
Shakespeare  knew  it,  was  reprinted  in  £vans*  Old  Ballads,  in  1810;  the  first 
atanza  being  as  follows: 

^  I  haye  rea'*  that  many  years  agoe, 
When  Jephtha,  judge  of  Israel, 
Had  O'jc  fair  daughter  and  no  moe, 
Wiiom  he  loTed  pafving  well ; 
As  by  lot,  God  wot. 
It  came  to  passe,  most  like  it  was, 
Great  warrs  there  should  be. 
And  who  should  be  the  chiefe  but  he,  but  he/' 

48  Chanson  is  something  to  be  sung  or  chanted;  and** the  first  row*' 
1>rr)bably  means  the  first  column,  or,  perhaps,  stanza.  —  Abridgment  was  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  pastime.  Probably  Hamlet  means  it  also  in  the 
liuthcr  sense  of  abridging  or  cutting  shwt  his  talk  with  Polonius. 

•»  Valanc'^d  is  fnnged^  and  here  means  that  the  player  has  lately  ^wu 
a  beard.  —  Btfr  Lady  is  a  contraction  oiby  our  Lady^  referring  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  In  the  Poet's  time,  female  parts  were  acted  by  bovs;  and  Hamlet  is 
addressing  one  whom  as  a  boy  he  bad  seen  p'aying  some  heroine. 

^  Chopine  was  the  name  of  an  enormously  thick-soled  shoe  which  Span- 
ish and  Italian  ladies  were  in  a  habit  of  wearing,  in  order,  as  would  seem, 
to  make  themselves  as  tall  as  the  men,  perhaps  taller;  or  it  may  have  deen, 
to  keep  their  long  skirts  from  mopping  the  sidewalks  too  much.  Old  Coriate 
has  it  that  some  of  those  worn  by  the  Venetian  laHies  were  **  hHlf  a  yard  high.** 
The  fashion  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  one  time  by  the  English. 

^  The  old  gold  coin  was  thin  and  liable  to  crack.  There  was  a  ring,  or 
drcleon  it,  within  which  the  sovereign's  head  was  stamped;  if  the  crack 
extended  beyond  this  ring,  it  was  rendered  uncurrent:  it  wa^  therefore  a 
simile  applied  to  any  other  injured  object.  There  is  some  humour  in  apply- 
ing it  to  ci  racked  voice, 

86 
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—  Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality ;  oomey  a  pasaonate 
speech. 

1  PUty.  What  speech,  my  good  lord  ? 

Hanu  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once,  —  bat  itw94 
never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above  once ;  for  the  play,  I 
remember,  pleas*d  not  the  million;  'twas, caviare  to  the  gen- 
eral :  '*  but  it  was  —  as  I  receiv'd  it,  and  others,  whose  judg- 
ments in  such  matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine  —  an  excellent 
play;  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as  much 
modesty  as  cunning.  I  remember,  one  said  there  were  no 
Ballets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  savoury,^  nor  no  matter 
in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  affectation ;  but 
caird  It  an  honest  meOiod,  as  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very 
much  more  handsome  than  fine.  One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly 
lov'd :  'twas  Eneas'  tale  to  Dido ;  and  thereabout  of  it  espe- 
cially where  he  speaks  of  Priam*s  slaughter.  K  it  live  in 
your  memory,  b^in  at  this  line :  let  me  see,  let  me  see ;  ^ 

Hie  rugged  Pyrrhug^  Uke  tJC  Hyrcanian  beasty  — 

'tis  not  so ;  —  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus : 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus  —  he  whose  salie  arms. 
Mack  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemUe 
When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse  — 
Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  smeaf^d 
With  heraldry  more  dismal:  head  to  foot 
Now  he  is  total  gules  ;  "  horridly  tricked 
With  blood  of  fatJiers^  mothers,  daughters,  sons, 
BidSd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets, 
That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 
To  their  vile  murders.     Roasted  in  wrath  andfire^ 
And  thus  oversized  with  coagulate  gore, 
With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhui 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks,  — 

So  proceed  you. 

FoL  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken ;  with  good  accent 
and  good  discretion. 

1  Play.  Anon  he  finds  him 

*2  Caviare  was  the  pickled  roes  of  certain  fiah  of  the  sturgeon  kind, 
called  in  Italy  cavinU^  and  much  used  there  and  in  other  countries.  Great 
quantities  were  prepared  on  the  river  Volga  formerly.  As  a  dish  of  high 
seasoning  and  peculiar  flavour,  it  was  not  relished  by 'the  many;  that  is,  the 
general 

68  No  impertinent  high-sea»oning  or  false  brilliancy,  to  give  it  an  un- 
natural relish.  Snllei  is  explained  '*  a  pleasant  and  merry  word  that  maketh 
folk  to  laugh/*—  This  passage  shows  that  the  Poet  understood  the  fiMwntial 
poverty  of  "  fine  writing.'* 

M  'Gules  is  red,  in  the  language  of  heraldry:  to  trick  is  to  colour. 
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Striking  too  short  at  Greeks  ;  his  antique  stcord^ 
ReheUious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
RepHgtiarU  to  command.     Unequal  matched, 
Pyrrhus  ai  Priam  drives ,  in  rage,  strikes  wide; 
But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  hisfeil  sword 
TK  unnerved  father  faUs.     Then  senseless  Ilium, 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  hose  ;  and  with  a  hideous  cra^h 
Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus'  ear  :  for,  lo  !  his  swora^ 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reverend  Priam,  seemed  €  the  air  to  slick: 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood  ; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter , 
Did  nothing. 

But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  stillf^ 
The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death,  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region  ;  so,  after  Pyrrhus*  pause. 
Aroused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a-work  ; 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops*  hammers  faU 
On  Mar^s  armour,  forged  for  proof  eteme. 
With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus*  bleeding  sword 
NowfaUs  on  Priam,  — 

Out,  out,  thou  [harlot,'\  Fortune  !  All  you  gods, 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power  ; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hiU  of  heaven. 
As  low  as  to  the  fends  !  ^ 

PoL  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  die  barber's,  with  your  beard. — Pr'y- 
thee,  say  on  :  He*s  for  a  jig,^^  or  he  sleeps :  —  Say  on :  come 
to  Hecuba. 

1  Play.  But  who,  0,  who  had  seen  the  enabled  Queen  — 

Ham.   The  moUed  queen  ? 

^  Hack,  from  reeib,  is  used  by  old  writers  to  signify  the  highest  and  there- 
fore lightest  clouds.  Thus,  in  Fletcher's  Women  Pleased,  iv.  2:  *'Far 
Bwifler  than  the  sailing  rack  that  gallops  upon  the  wings  of  angry  winds.'* 
So  that  the  heavens  must  be  silent  indeed,  when  *'  the  rack  stands  still." 

M  This  admirable  substitution  of  the  epic  for  the  dramatic,  giving  such 
reality  to  the  dramatic  diction  of  Shakespeare's  own  dialogue,  and  author- 
ixed/too,  by  the  actual  style  of  the  tragedies  before  his  time,  in  well  worthy 
o^  notice.  The  fancy  that  a  burlesque  was  intended  sinks  below  criticism : 
the  lines,  as  epic  narrative,  are  superb.  —  In  the  thoughts,  and  even  in  the 
separate  parts  of  the  diction,  this  description  is  highly  poetical:  in  truth, 
taken  b^  itself,  that  is  its  fault,  that  it  is  too  poetical!  —  the  Ian- 
euage  of  lyric  vehemence  and  epic  pomp,  and  t  ot  o(  the  drama.  But  if 
Shakespeare  bad  ma* ie  the  diction  truly  dramatic,  where  would  have  been 
ibe  contrast  between  /lamlet  and  the  play  in  HamUt  f  —  Colekidgb. 

t7  Crii^a,  in  Italian,  was  a  fiddle  or  crowd ;  ffif/ni'o,  a  fiddler^  or  nuustToi 
H  lice  a  ti(f  waa  a  baJlad,  or  ditt3%  sung  lo  tWMd\«. 
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Pol.  That's  good ;  molded  queen  is  good." 
1  Play. —  Run  hare/oot  up  and  down^  threatening  thejkum 
With  bisson  rheum  ;  ••  a  clout  upon  that  head 
Where  late  the  diadem  stood;  and ^  for  a  robcj 
About  her  lank  and  aU  6*er-teemed  loms^ 
A  blanket^  in  th*  tdaim  of  /ear  caught  up  ;  — 
Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steep*d 
'  Gainst  Fortune^ s  State  toould  treason  have  pronount^d 
But  if  the  gods  themsehes  did  see  her  then, 
Mlten  she  saw  Pgrrhus  make  malieious  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husbancTs  limbs  ; 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made  — 
Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  aU^^ 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eye  of  heaven^ 
And  passion  in  the  qods,^ 

Pol,  Look,  whether  he  has  Dot  tam'd  his  colour,  and  has 
tears  iu*s  eyes.  —  Pr'y thee,  no  more. 

Ham.  Tis  well ;  ill  have  thee  apeak  out  the  rest  soon* 
—  Gooii  my  loiti,  will  you  see  the  players  well  bestow'd?  Do 
you  hear  ?  let  them  be  well  us'd ;  for  they  are  the  abstracts 
and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time :  after  your  death  you  were 
better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live. 

Pol,  My  lonl,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their  desert. 

Ham.  'Od  s  bodykins,  man,  better :  ®^  use  every  man  after 
his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape  whipping  ?  Use  them  alter 
your  own  honour  and  dignity :  the  less  they  deserve,  the  more 
merit  is  in  your  bounty.     Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  sirs. 

JIam.  Follow  him,  friends  :  we'll  hear  a  play  to-morrow.— 
[^Exit  PoLONius  with  all  of  the  Players  except  the  PirsL 
Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend  ?  can  you  play  ITie  Murder  of 
Gonzago f 

1  Play,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Well  have't  to-morrow  night*  You  could,  tor  a 
neeii,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines,  which  ] 
would  set  down  and  Insert  in't,  coidd  you  not  ? 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

*9  Mclbltd  is  hastily  or  careUssUf  dreated.  To  mob  or  mab  is  still  used  in  the 
north  of  Kngland  for  to  dress  in  a  slatternly  manner;  and  Coleridge  uy9 
**m<i6-cap  is  still  a  word  in  common  use  for  h  mom mg  cap.*' 

^  Bisaon  is  blind.    £is»m  rheum  is  therefore  blinding  tears. 

•>  By  a  hardy  poetical  license  this  expression  means,  '•  Would  have 
filed  unth  ttnrs  the  buniing  eye  of  heaven."  We  have '*  I^mosus,  m»(db* 
nearted,*'  in  Huloet's  and  LyttIeton*s  Dictionaries.  It  is  remarkable  that,  m 
old  Italian,  lattuoso  is  used  for  luttuoso,  in  the  same  metaphorical  manner. 

<u  '  Od's  bodykins  is  a  diminutive  of  God's  body,  an  ancient  oath.  See  pa^t 
Vl\}.  note  7. 
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Ham,  Very  well.  Follow  that  lord ;  and  look  you  mock 
him  not.  \Edcit  Player,"^  —  My  good  friends,  [To  Ros.  and 
GuiL.]  ru  leave  you  till  night:  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 

Ros.  Good  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  God  b'  wi'  ye.  —   [^Exeunt  Rose,  and  Guild 

Now  I  am  alone. 
0,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  hi  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit,*^ 
That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wann*d : 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit  ?     And  all  for  nothing  I 
For  Hecuba ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  6r  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion  ^ 
That  I  have  ?     He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears. 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze,  indeed, 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John  a-dreams,**  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 
And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king 
Upon  whose  property  and  most  dear  life 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.®^    Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  me  by  th*  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the  throat, 
Asl  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  ^    Who  does  me  this,  ha  ? 

®2  Conceit  18  nsed  repeate'lly  by  the  Poet  for  conception  or  imagination, 

<*  The  hint  or  prompt-word^  a  technical  phrase  amon^  pluyers.  "  A 
pi  ompter/*  says  Florio,  *^  one  who  keepes  the  booke  for  the  plaiers,  and 
teacheth  them'or  schollers  their  kue.''* 

w  This  «Iohn  was  probably  distinjjuished  as  a  sleepy,  apathetic  fellow,  t 
sort  c  f  dreaming  or  droning  simpleton  or  fiunk)%  The  only  other  mention  )f 
him  that  has  reached  us  is  in  Armin's  Ntstof  Ninniei^  16*08:  '^  His  name  it 
John,  indeed,  sa^^s  th(^  cinnick,  but  neither  John  a-nods  nor  John  a-dreanUf 
yet  either,  as  you  take  it.*' 

*6  Thus  Chapman,  in  his  Revenge  for  Tlimoiir:  "That  he  might  in  tiM 
mean  time  make  a  sure  defeat  on  our  good  aged  father's  life.'* 

8*  This  was  giving  one  the  lie  with  th«*  most  galling  a-.'ditions  and  terms 
of  insult,  or  belaboring  him  with  extreme  provocation,  and  then  rubbing:  it 
in:  so  that  the  not  relenting  it  would  stamp  him  as  the  most  hopelt^ss  •»! 
cowardA.  So,  in  King  Richard  //.,  when  Norfolk  would  drive  h"me  hif 
charge  upon  Bolingbroke  with  the  utmost  force,  he  exclaims:  "  As  low  as  to 
thy  heart,  through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest.** 
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'Zounds,  1  should  take  it ;  for  it  cannot  be 

But  1  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppression  bitter ;  ^  or,  ere  this, 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites  ^ 

With  this  slave's  offal.     Bloody,  bawdy  villain ! 

Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kmdless  villain!* 

O,  vengeance !  — 

Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !     This  is  most  brave ; 

That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder'd, 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  Heaven  «nd  Hell,'*^ 

Must,  like*  a  [trull,]  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 

And  fall  a-cursing  like  a  very  drab, 

A  scullion ! 

Fie  upon't !  foh !  —  About,  my  brain !  '^  I've  heard 

That  guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play 

Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 

Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 

They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions ; 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 

With  most  miraculous  organ.     I'll  have  these  players 

Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father 

Before  mine  imcle :  I'll  observe  his  looks ; 

I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick :  if  he  but  blench,'* 

I  know  my  course.     The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 

May  be  the  Devil :  and  the  Devil  hath  power 

T'  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and  perhaps, 

Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 

(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,) 

Abuses  me  to  damn  me."    I'll  have  grounds 

67  Lack  gall  to  make  me  feel  the  bitterness  of  oppression.  —  The  gentle* 
ness  of  (loves  Hnd  pigeons  was  supposed  to  proceea  from  their  not  having 
au}'  gall  in  them. 

68  All  the  kites  of  the  element^  or  of  the  airy  region,  the  sky.  So,  in  one 
of  the  P la ver' a  speeches  a  little  before:  "Anon  the  dreadful  thunder  doth 
rend  the  regUm.^'    See  page  176,  note  7. 

69  Kindless  is  unnatural.  See  page  525,  note  8.  —  Observe  how  Hamlet 
checks  himself  in  this  strain  of  objurgation,  and  then,  ia  mere  shame  of 
what  he  has  just  done,  turns  to  ranting  at  himself  for  having  ranted. 

7<)  By  all  the  best  and  all  the  worst  passions  of  his  nature.  —  In  the  pre- 
ceding line,  the  quarto  of  1611  and  some  copies  of  the  undated  quarto  read 
as  in  the  text:  the  other  ouartos  and  the  folio  have  **the  son  of  M«deai 
murdertdf*  which  some  modern  editors  prefer. 

71  "  AhoiU^  my  brain,"  is  nothing  more  than  "  to  toorhy  my  brain.*'  The 
phrase  to  go  alHmt  a  thing,  is  still  common. 

72  fo  tent  was  to  proocy  to  search  a  wound.  To  blench  is  to  Mhrink  or 
ttart. 

78  That  Hamlet  was  not  alone  in  the  suspicion  here  started,  appears  from 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Rtlit/io  Medici :  **  I  believe  that  those  apparitions  and 
i^hosts  of  departed  persons  are  not  the  wandering  souls  of  men,  but  the  un- 
quiet walks  of  devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us  into  miichief,  blood,  and 
villainy;  instilling  and  stealing  into  our  hearts  that  the  blessed  spirits  art 
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More  i-elatiye  than  this :  ^^  the  play's  the  thing 

Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King.  [^MciL 


ACT  HL     Scene  L     EMnore.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
EiUer  the  King,  the  Queen,  Folonius,  Ophelia,  Kosen* 

CRANTZ,   and  GUILDENSTERN. 

King.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  circumstance. 
Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion. 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Ros.  He  does  confess  he  feels  himself  distracted ; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

GuU,  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  soimded ; 
But  with  a  crafty  madness  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Ro$.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Guil.  But  with  much  forcing  of  hb  disposition. 

Ros.  Niggard  of  question ;  but,  of  our  demands. 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  assay  him  to  any  pastime  ? 

Ros.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way :  ^  of  these  we  told  him ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it     They  are  about  the  Court ; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
Tliis  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  'Tis  most  true . 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  Majesties 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much  content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd.  — 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Ros.  We  shall,  my  lord.  [Exeunt  Rose,  and  Guild. 

not  at  rest  in  their  graves,  but  wander,  solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.'* 
To  abuse^  in  the  Poet's  languafre,  is  to  deceive,  or  practise  upon  with  illusions. 

74  Grounds  stai  ding  in  closer  and  clearer  relation  with  the  matter  alleged 
hy  the  Ghost. 

1  O'er-raugkt  L  fwtrtoolc^  raughi  being  the  old  form  of  rMched^ 
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King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too;  I 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither, 
"^rhat  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia:  ^ 

Her  father  and  myself,  lawful  espials, 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves  that,  seeing,  unseen. 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'(^ 
If 't  be  th*  affliction  of  his  love  or  no 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Qiieen,  I  shall  obey  you :  ^ 

And  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish 
ITiat  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness :  so  shall  I  hope  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again, 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph,  Madam,  I  wish  it  may.  \^Exit  Qusil. 

Pol,  Ophelia,  walk  you  here.  —  Gracious,  so  please  you, 
We  will  bestow  ourselves.  —  [7b  Oph.]  Read  on  this  book; 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness.  —  We're  oft  to  blame  in  this,  — 
'Tis  too  much  prov'd,  —  that  with  devotion's  visage 
And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  Devil  himself. 

King,  O,  'tis  too  true !  — 

^^Aside.']  How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscienoai 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it^ 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word : 
0  heavy  burden ! 

Pol,  I  hear  him  coming :  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 

[^Exeunt  King  and  Poloniu£ 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham,  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  —  that  is  the  question :  ^ 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And  by  opposing  end  them.  —  To  die ;  —  to  sleep,  — 
No  more :  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to,  —  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die,  —  to  sleep ;  — 

«  Affivnt  was  sometimes  used  for  meet,  or,  as  it  is  explained  a  little  after, 
encounter.  So,  in  Cymheline^  iv.  3:  "Your  prepanition  can  affront  no  lent 
than  what  .vou  hear  of." 

*  Not  niore  ugly  in  comparison  with  the  thing  that  helps  it.  7*o  is  in  se** 
enU  places  so  '"^^  **'^  the  roet. 
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To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream ;  —  ay,  there's  the  rub ;   \ 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come,         I 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,*  ^ 

Must  give  us  pause.     There's  the  respect 

That  makes  cjilamity  of  so  long  life :  ^ 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

Th'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  dispriz'd  love,*  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  ^  who'd  these  fardels  bear,' 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death  — 

The  undiscover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns  —  puzzles,  the  will. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ;  • 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  a^iTy, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.  —  Soft  you  now  I 

The  fair  Ophelia !  —  Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 

Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

Oph.  Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  Honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 
Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you ;  well,  well,  well.^ 
Oph»  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 

That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 

I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

*  "This  mortal  coil'*  is  the  tumult  and  bustle  of  this  mortal  life;  or,  as 
Wordsworth  has  it,  "  the  fretful  stir  unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world." 
Perhaps  coil  here  means,  al-o,  the  body. 

^  That  is,  the  consideration  that  induces  us  to  undergo  the  calamity  of  so 
.tig  a  life.    This  use  of  respect  is  very  frequent.    See  page  101,  note  16. 

^  So  tlie  folio:  the  qu&rtof^  despised.  The  folio  reading  is  the  strongei| 
for  if  a  love  unprized  be  hard  to  bear,  a  love  scorned  must  be  much  harder. 

7  The  allusion  is  to  the  term  quietus  e«/,  used  in  settling  accounts  at  ex* 
chequer  audits.  Thus,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overburv*s  character  of  n  Franklin: 
** Lastly,  to  e7u/ him,  he  cares  not  when  his  en([  comes;  he  needs  not  feara 
his  audit,  for  his  qidetus  is  in  heaven-*' —  Bodkin  was  the  ancient  term  for  a 
small  dagger. 

8  So  the  folio;  the  quartos,  "  who  would  furdels  bear.**  I  prefer  "  who*d 
ikete  fardels  bear,*'  because  it  makes  what  follows  more  continuous  with 
what  precedes;  and  it  seems  more  natural  that  Hamlet  should  still  keep  his 
mind  on  the  crosses  already  mentioned.     Fardel  is  an  old  word  for  burden. 

•  The  pale  com/^exion  of  (j riff .     See  page  203,  note  10. 

^  Thus  the  folio;  the  quartos  have  weli  but  once.  The  repetition  seems 
very  apt  and  forcible,  as  suggesting  the  opposite  of  what  the  word  caeaf^. 
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Ham.  No,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph,  My  honour'd  lord,  I  know  right  well  you  did;" 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost, 
Take  these  again ;  for,  to  the  noble  mind, 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Bam.  Ha,  ha!  are  yon  honest? 

Oph.  My  lord  ? 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ?  ** 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest  and  fur,  your  honesty  should 
«idmit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty." 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce  than 
with  honesty  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will  sooner  trans- 
form honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd,  than  the  force  of 
honesty  can  translate  beauty  into  his  likeness :  this  was  some* 
time  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof.  I  did  love 
you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Mam.  You  should  not  have  believed  me ;  for  virtue  cannot 
so  inoculate  oiir  old  stock,  but  we  shall  relish  of  it.  I  loved 
you  not 

Oph,  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery :  why  would'st  thou  be  a 
breeder  of  sinners  ?  I  am  myself  indifferent  honest ;  but  yet 
I  could  accuse  me  of  such  tilings,  that  it  were  better  my  mother 
had  not  borne  me :  I  am  very  proud,  revengefid,  ambitious ; 
with  more  offences  at  my  beck,**  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put 
them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them 
in.      What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between 


n  The  quartos  have  "you  know  "  instead  of  "  7  know."  The  folio  read- 
inf:  seeina  to  have  more  of  delicHcy,  and  at  least  equal  feeling. 

u  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  penetrating  Ilainlet  perceives,  fVom  the 
atrange  Hnd  forced  manner  of  Ophelia,  that  the  sweet  girl  was  not  acting  a 
part  of  lier  own,  but  was  a  decoy:  and  his  after-speeches  are  not  so  much 
directed  to  her  as  to  the  listeners  and  spies.  Such  a  discovery  in  a  mood  so 
anxious  and  irritable  accounts  for  a  certain  harshness  in  him;  Hnd  yet  a 
wild  up-w«>rkin^  of  love,  sporting]:  with  opposites  in  a  wilful,  self-tormenting 
litrain  of  irony,  is  perceptible  throughout.  —  Colkkidge. 

IS  Your  honesty  should  not  admit  your  beauty  to  any  discount  with  it. 
«^  It  should  be  noted,  that  in  these  speeches  Hamlet  refers,  not  to  Ophelia 
■Hf^onally,  but  to  the  sex  in  general.  So,  especially,  when  he  says,  **  I  have 
\^it^  iif  your  paintings  too/*  he  does  not  mean  that  Ophelia  paints,  but  that 
^1^  ttM  01  paintinj^s  is  common  with  her  sex. 

M  At  mjf  beck  is  rendu  to  come  about  me  on  a  »ignal  of  permitaiom.    Some 

jL|  l^d  **  At  P*"  *"«"•*♦♦ 
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Heaven  and  Earth  ?    We  are  arrant  knaves,  all ;  believe  none 
of  us.     Gro  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.     Where's  your  father  ? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him ;  that  he  may  play 
the  fool  nowhere  but  in's  own  house.     Farewell. 

Oph,  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  Heavens ! 

Ham,  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this  plague  for  Uiy 
dowry :  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt 
not  escape  calumny.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go ;  farewell. 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool;  for  wise  men 
know  well  enough  what  monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a 
nunnery,  go ;  and  quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph,  O,  heavenly  powers,  restore  him ! 

Ham,  I  have  heaixl  of  your  paintings  top,  well  enongh: 
Grod  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  yourselves  an- 
other :  you  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's 
creatures,  and  make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance.^*  Go 
to;  I'll  no  more  on't:  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  say,  we 
will  have  no  more  marriages :  those  that  are  married  already, 
all  but  one,  shall  live ;  the  rest  shall  keep  as  they  are.  To  a 
nunnery,  go.  [^EkciU 

Oph,  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown ! 
The  courtier's,  scholar's,  soldier's,  eye,  tongue,  sword; 
Th'  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  State, 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,^* 
Th'  observ'd  of  all  observers,  —  quite,  quite  down  I 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youtih 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.     O,  woe  is  me ! 
T*  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! 

Re-enter  the  King  and  Polonius. 

^ng.  Love !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madness.     There's  something  in  his  soul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ; 
And  I  do  doubt  ^^  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 

u  Ton  mistake  by  vxintxM  atfectatioiif  and  pretend  to  mistake  bj  igno* 
ranee. 

'  ^  This  is  well  explained  in  what  Lady  Percv  savs  of  her  lost  Hotspur, 
in  2  King  Henry  JV.,  ii.  8:  ''  By  bis  lijfht  did  all  t)ie  chivalry  of  Eni^Mand 
move;  he  was  indeed  the  glass  wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themr 
Mlves.*^ 

17  Jkudit  is  very  often  used  by  the  Poet  in  the  sense  offecur  or  su^eU. 
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Will  be  some  danger :  which  to  prevent, 

I  have  in  quick  determination 

Thue  set  it  down :  He  shall  with  speed  to  England^ 

For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute : 

Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different, 

With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 

This  something-settled  matter  in  Ms  heart ; 

Whereon  his  brains  still  beat  ing  puts  him  thus 

From  fashion  of  himself.     What  think  you  on't? 

PoL  It  shall  do  well :  but  yet  do  I  believe 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love.  —  How  now,  Ophelia  I 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  Lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  all.  —  My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play 
Let  his  Queen-mother  all  alone  intreat  him 
To  show  his  grief:  let  her  be  round  with  him;" 
And  I'll  be  plac'd,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference.     If  she  find  him  not. 
To  P^Ingland  send  him ;  or  confine  him  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go.  \^ExewKL 


Scene  II.     The  Satne,     A  Hall  in  the  Same* 

Miter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Player$} 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounc'd  it  to 
you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue :  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many 
of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my 
lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand, 
thus  ;  but  use  all  gently  :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and, 
as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire 
and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O,  it 
olfoi/l  J  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow 
tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings ;  ^  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing 
but  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise :  I  would  have  such  a 

18  Round  is  plain-spoken^  downriffht, 

1  "  This  dialogue  of*  tiaml-t  with  the  players,"  says  Coleridge,  "  is  ooe 
of  the  happiest  instances  of  Shakespeare's  power  of  diversitying  the  scene 
while  he  is  carryinj^  on  the  plot." 

2  The  ancient  theatres  were  far  from  the  commodious,  elegant  structures 
which  Inter  times  have  seen.  The  pit  was,  truly,  what  its  name  ^lenotes,  an 
jufloored  space  in  the  area  of  the  house,  sunk  considerably  beneath  the  level 
Df  the  sta^.    Hence  this  oart  of  the  audience  were  called  groundHntfg. 
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fellow  wliipp'd  for  o'erdoing  Termagant ;  it  out-lierods  Herod :  • 
pray  you,  avoid  it. 

1  Play.  I  warrant  your  Honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be 
your  tutor :  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ; 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty 
of  nature :  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of 
playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to 
hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her 
own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.*  Now,  this  overdone,  or 
come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve  ;  the  censure  of  the  which  one 
must,  in  your  allowance,^  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others. 
O,  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  — and  heard  others 
praise,  and  that  highly,  —  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that, 
neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Chris- 
tian, Pagan,  or  Turk,**  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I 
have  thought  some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had  made  the 
men,'  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so 
abominably. 

1  Plaf/.  I  hope  we  have  reform'd  that  indifferently  with  us. 

Ilam.  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those  that  play 
your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them.  For 
there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some 
quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too ;  though  in  the 
mean  time  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be 
considered :  that's  villainous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambi- 
tion in  the  fool  that  uses  it.     Go,  make  you  ready.  — 

[^Exeunt  Players. 

•  Termrtgatmi  is  the  name  given  in  old  romances  to  the  tempestuous  god 
of  the  Saracens.  He  is  usually  joined  with  Mahound,  or  Mahomet.  John 
Florio  calls  him  "  Tennigisio^  a  great  bo:i8ter,  quarreller,  killer,  tnmer  or 
ruler  of  the  universe;  the  child  of  the  earthquake  and  of  the  thunder,  the 
brother  of  death.'*  Hence  this  personage  was  introduced  into  the  old  Mira- 
de-plays  as  a  demon  of  outrageous  and  violent  demeanour;  or,  as  Bale  says, 
**  1  tiinagauHlfS  altogether,  and  very  devils  incarnate.'*  The  murder  of  the 
innocents  whs  a  favourite  subject  for  a  Miracle-play;  and  wherever  Herod  is 
introduced,  he  plays  the  part  of  a  vaunting  braggart,  a  tyrant  of  tyrants, 
and  does  indeed  outdtt  Termagant. 

4  Pressure  is  im/n'ession  here;  as  when,  in  i.  5:  Hamlet  says,  "  I'll  wipe 
•wav  all  forms,  all  pressures  pa^^t" 

^  Allowance  is  estimation.  —  "The  censure  of  the  which  one  "  means  the 
jwdgmemt  of  one  o(  which.     See  page  476,  note  3. 

*  Turk  is  from  the  quarto  of  1603.  The  folio  has  "  Christian,  Pagan, 
or  iVarman,"  which  is  ab.^urd.  The  other  quartos,  "Christian,  pagan,  7wr 
9/Mn,"  which,  to  say  the  lea^t,  does  not  seem  right. 

7  The  old  copies  read  " had  made  men;"  which  includes  all  men,  that 
is,  humanity  itself,  in  the  meaning  of  the  n  is^age.  So  th  it  the  article  the  is 
plainly  neeclful,  to  limit  the  sense  to  the  players  in  question.  Malone  pro- 
p<»ied  to  read  them^  which  would  give  the  same  meaning. 
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EnUr  PoLONius,  RosenCrantz,  and  Guildenstebn. 

How  now,  my  lord !  will  the  King  hear  this  piece  of  work  ? 

PoL  And  the  Queen  too,  and  that  presently. 

Ham,  Bid  the  players  make  haste.  —     [^Exil  Polonius.] 
Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 

Both.  We  will,  my  lord.  [^Exeunt  Bosk,  and  Guild. 

Ham.  What,  ho !  Horatio ! 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hor.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham,  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal. 

Hor,  O,  my  dear  lord,  — 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter; 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,®  but  thy  good  spirits, 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee?  Why  should  the  poor  be  flatter'd? 
No ;  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  • 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.     Dost  thou  hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself;  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man  that  Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  e(jual  thanks :  and  blest  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  linger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.     Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee.  —  Something  too  much  of  this.  — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  King ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death. 
f  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot. 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 
Observe  mine  uncle :  if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen ; 


8  Shakespeare  generally,  though  not  always,  uses  revemie  with  the 
ond  syllable  lon^,  as  here.    See  page  26,  note  12. 

9' Pregnant  is  ready,  pnmpt.  —  Candied  is  sugared;  atongae  steeped  ill 
the  sweetness  of  adulatioa.  —  Thri/i  is  profit;  the  gold  that  flatterers  lie 
%»r. 
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And  my  imaginations  are  as  fonl 
As  Vulcan's  stithy.^^     Give  him  heedful  note  > 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face, 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
III  censure  of  his  seeming. 

Ilor,  Well,  my  lord ; 

If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing. 
And  'scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham,  They're  coming  to  the  play ;  I  must  be  idle : " 
Get  you  a  place. 

Danish  March,  A  Flourish,  Enter  the  King,  the  Que£N, 
PoLONius,  Ophelia,  Rosenckantz,  Guildenstern,  and 
Others. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'  faith ;  of  the  chameleon's  dish :  I  eat  the 
air,  promise-cramm'd.^^    You  cannot  feed  capons  so. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet ;  these  words 
are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now.  —  [7b  Polon.]  My  lord,  you 
play'd  once  i'  the  University,  you  say  ? 

PoL  That  did  I,  my  lord;  and  was  accounted  a  good 
actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

PoL  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar:  I  was  kill'd  i'  the  Capitol; 
Brutus  kill'd  me.» 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  capital  a  calf 
there." —  Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Bos,  Ay,  my  lord ;  they  stay  upon  your  patience. 

Qiieen,  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  by  me. 

Ham,  No,  good  mother ;  here's  metal  more  attractive. 

Pol.  [7b  the  King.]  O  ho !  do  you  mark  that? 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

\^Lying  down  at  Ophelia's  Feet* 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

10  Vulcan^s  workshop  or  smithy ;  ttith  being  an  anvU, 

u  Must  «eem  idle ;  must  behave  as  if  his  mind  were  purposeless,  or  in* 
tent  upon  nothmg  in  particular. 

"^  Because  the  diameleon  was  supposed  to  live  on  air.  In  fact,  this  and 
various  other  reptiles  will  live  a  long  time  without  any  visible  food.  — The 
King  snuffj- offence  in  *'  I  eat  the  air,  promise-crainm*d/*  as  implying  that  1m 
has  not  kept  hi»  promise  to  Hamlet. 

M  A  Latin  play  on  Caesar's  deiith  was  performed  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
fordi  in  1682.  Malone  thinks  that  there  was  an  English  pUy  on  the  same 
Bulyect  i)reviou8  to  Shakespeare's.  Caesar  was  killed  in  Pompey^s  portico^ 
and  not  in  the  Capitol;  but  the  error  is  at  least  as  old  as  Chaucer's  time. 

M  He  €Uited  the  part  of  a  brute.  -*  The  play  on  Capitol  and  capUcU  is  ob- 
nooa  enouKfa. 
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Of)h.  Ay,  my  lord.     You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I  ? 

Oph,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  O  Go<l,  your  only  jig-maker.  Wliat  should  a  mao 
do  but  be  merry  ?  for,  look  you,  how  cheerfully  my  mother 
looks,  and  my  father  died  within's  two  hours. 

Oph,  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham,  So  long  ?  Nay,  then  let  the  Devil  wear  black,  *fore 
I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables.**  O  Heavens  I  die  two  months  ago, 
and  not  forgotten  yet?  Then  there's  hope  a  great  mau's 
memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year :  but,  by'r  Lady,  he 
must  build  churches  then,  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking 
oo,  with  the  bobby-horse;  whose  epitaph  is,  For^  O^for^  0, 
the  hobby-horse  is  forgot}^ 

Hautboys  play.     The  Dumb-Show  enters. 

Snter  a  King  and  a  Qtteen,  very  lovingly ;  the  Queen  enArOf 
cing  him.  She  kneelsy  and  makes  show  of  protestation  unto 
him.  He  takes  her  up,  cmd  declines  his  head  upon  her  neck; 
lays  him  down  upon  a  bank  of  Jlowers :  she,  seeing  him 
asleep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  Fellow,  takes  off  his 
crown,  kisses  it,  and  pours  poison  in  the  King's  ears,  and 
exit.  The  Queen  returns,  Jinds  the  King  dead,  and  makes 
passionate  action.  The  Poisoner,  vnth  some  two  or  three 
Alutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming  to  lament  vrith  her.  The  dead 
body  is  carried  away.  The  Poisoner  wooes  the  Queen  with 
gijis:  she  seems  loth  and  unwilling  awhile,  but  in  the  end 
accepts  his  love.  [Exeunt 

Oph,  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho;  it  means  mis 
chief." 

Op/u  Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play. 


1*  Let  the  Devil  put  on  mourning  before  I  will.  The  old  copies  bare /or 
instead  of  'Jore ;  which  has  been  a  great  puzzle  to  the  editors,  since** a 
suit  of  sables"  is  black.  ^Fore  is  Warburton's  correction,  and  is  clearly 
right,  notwithstanding  so  many  have  rejected  it. 

1*  The  ILibby-hotse  was  a  part  of  the  old  Morris-dance,  which  was  used 
in  the  May-games.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  horse  fastened  round  a  man's 
waist,  the  'man's  legs  goino^  through  the  horse*s  body,  and  enabling;  him  to 
walk,  but  covered  by  a  long  footcloth;  while  false  legs  appeared  where  those 
of  the  man's  should*  be,  astride  the  horse.  The  Puritans  waged  a  furious 
war  against  the  Morris-dance;  which  caus^  the  H>>bby>horse  to  he  left  out 
of  it:  hence  the  burden  of  a  song,  which  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  plays 
of  the  times  have  many  allusions  to  it. 

IT  Michinff  maUedto  19  lurking  mischief,  or  evil  doing.  To  tmcA,  forto 
^ttlk,  to  lurk,  was  an  old  Engl.sh  verb  in  common  use  in  Shakespeare*! 
jg^l  fknd  maUecko  or  tmilhecM.  misdeed,  he  borrowed  from  the  Spanish. 
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^  Enter  Prologue* 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  players  cannot 
keep  counsel ;  they'll  tell  all. 

OpJu  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant? 
Ham*  Ay. 

Prologue.  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 

Here  stoopmg  to  your  clemency, 

We  beg  your  hearing  patiently,  [Exit 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ? 
Oph.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen. 

P.  Elng.  FvU  thirty  times  hath  Phosbus'  cart  gone  rotmd^ 
Neptune's  salt  wash  and  Tellus*  orbed  ground; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been, 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands, 

P.  Queen.  So  many  journeys  may  the  Sun  and  Moan 
Make  us  again  count  o'er  ere  love  be  done  ! 
Hut,  woe  is  me  !  you  are  so  sick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state. 
That  I  distrust  you.     Yet,  though  I  distrust. 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must ; 
For  womerCsfear  and  love  hold  quantity  ; 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know  ; 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so  : 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear  ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

P.  King.  *  Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  too; 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do: 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind. 
Honoured,  beloved;  and  haply  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou  — 

P.  Queen.  0,  confound  the  rest ! 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast: 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst  / 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kilTd  the  first. 

• 

W  Cart,  car,  and  chariot  were  used  indiscriminately.  —  "  The  style,"  aqn 
GSoIeridge,  **of  the  interiude  here  is  distinguished  from  the  real  dialogae  bar 
ihTme,  at  in  the  first  interview  with  the  players  by  epic  ^etiA." 

87 
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Ham.  \^A9ide.']  Wonnwood,  wonnwood  I 

« 

P.  Queen,  llie  instances  that  second  marriage  mate 

Are  base  respects  of  thrifty  htU  none  of  love: 

A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead. 

When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed, 
P.  King.  I  do  believe  you  think  what  now  you  speak; 
y  BiU  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break. 

Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory, 

Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  ; 
;  Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree^ 
•  But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 

Most  necessary  *tis  that  we  forget 

To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt: 

What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 

The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 

The  violence  of  eiOier  grief  or  joy 

Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy :  ^ 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament  ; 

^^^fjoy^^j<^  grieves,  on  slender  accident 

This  world  is  not  for  aye;  nor  His  not  strange 

That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change. 

For  His  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove. 

Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  favourite  flies  : 

The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies: 

And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend; 

For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend  ; 

And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try. 

Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 

But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun. 

Our  vrills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run, 

That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown  ; 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own  : 

So,  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed ; 

But  die  thy  thoughts  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 
P.  Queen.  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven  light! 

Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me  day  and  night! 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  ! 

An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  !  * 

Mach  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy ^ 

Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy! 


19  Enactures  are  determinations;  what  they  enact 

^  Anchor  is  for  anchoret,  an  old  word  for  nermii, 
.„  tl  To  blank  the  face  is  to  make  it  tohite  or  paU;  to  take  the  blood  mA 
•it 
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Both  here  and  hence  pursue  me  lasting  strife^ 
Jfy  once  a  widoWy  ever  I  be  vnfe  ! 

Ham.  \To  Oph.]  If  she  should  break  it  now! 

P.  King.  '  Tis  deeply  sworn.     Sweety  leave  me  here  awhile  : 
My  spirits  grow  duU,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep,  [Sleeps. 

P.  Queen.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain  ; 

And  never  come  mischance  between  u^  twain  !  [Exit 

Ham,  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen,  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  methinks. 

Ham,  O,  but  she'll  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument?  Is  there  no 
offence  in't  ? 

Ham,  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest;  no  offenc#> 
i'  the  world. 

King,  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham,  The  mouse-trap.  Marry, how?  Tropically.^  This 
play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna :  Gonzago  is 
the  Duke's  name ;  ®  his  wife,  Baptista.  You  shall  see  anon : 
'tis  a  knavish  piece  of  work ;  but  what  of  that  ?  your  Majesty, 
and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not :  let  the  gall'd 
jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung.^*  — 

Enter  LuciANUS. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  King. 

Oph,  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord.^ 

Ham,  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love,  if  I 
sould  see  the  puppets  dallying. 

O^h,  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham,  Begin,  murderer ;  leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and 
begin.  Come:  —  The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for 
revenge. 

Luc.    Thoughts    blacky    hands   apt,   drugs  fit   and  time 
agreeing  ; 

22  Tropically  is  fi^ratively^  or  in  the  wav  of  trope, 

25  All  the  Old  copies  read  thus.  Yet  in  the  dumb-show  we  have.  '*  Enter 
a  King  and  Queen; "  and  at  the  end  of  this  speech,  "  LuciannSf  nephew  to 
the  kingy  This  seeming  inconsistency,  however,  may  be  reconciled.  Though 
the  interlude  is  the  image  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Vienna,  or  in  other 
words  founded  upon  that  story,  the  Poet  might  make  the  principal  person  in 
hU  fable  a  king.    Baptifitn  is  always  the  name  of  a  man. 

24  The  allusion  is  to  a  horse  wincing  as  the  saddle  galls  his  withers.  See 
page  269,  note  2. 

26  The  use  to  which  Shakespeare  put  the  chortu  may  be  seen  in  King 
Menry  V,  Every  motion  or  puppet-show  was  accompanied  by  an  interpreter 
or  showman. 
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Confederate  season^  else  no  creature  seeing  ; 
lliou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected^ 
With  Hecate^s  ban  thrice  blasted^  thrice  infected^ 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property, 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

[Pours  the  Poison  into  the  Sleeper's  Ears. 

Ham,  He  poisons  him  i'  the  garden   for  's  estate.    His 
name's  Gonzago:   the   story  is  extant,  and  writ   in   choice 
Italian.     You  shall  see  anon  how  the  murderer  gets  the  love 
of  Gonzago's  wife. 
Oph.  The  King  rises. 
Ham,  What,  frighted  with  false  fire  I 
Queen,  How  fares  my  lord  ? 
Pol,  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King,  Give  me  some  light :  —  away  I 
All,  Lights,  lights,  lights ! 

[^Exeunt  aU  but  Hamlbt  and  Horatio. 
Ham,  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play ; 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep : 
Thus  runs  the  world  away.  — 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,*'  (if  the  rest  of 
my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me,)  with  two  Provincial  roses 
on  my  raz'd  shoes,^  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players, 
8ir?2» 

Hor,  Half  a  share.** 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  ay.^ 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear, 
This  realm  dismantled  was 


^  Poisonous  weeds  were  supposed  to  be  more  poisonous  if  gathered  in  the 
night.  Hecate  wAf^  the  name  given  to  the  Queen  of  the  witches;  and  her 
banning  or  cur$«ing  brought  the  poison  to  the  highest  intensity. 

27  Alluding,  probrtbly,  to  a  custom  which  the  I^ondon  players  seem  to 
have  Iiad  in  Shakespeare's  time,  of  flaunting  it  in  gaudy  apparel,  and  with 
plumes  in  their  caps,  the  more  the  better,  ^ome  one  calling  himself  a  Soldier 
wrote  to  Secretary  Walsingham  in  1686,  complaining,  —  **  It  is  a  woeful  sight, 
to  see  two  hundred  proud  players  jet  in  their  sUks,  where  five  hundred  poor 
people  starve  in  the  streets."  — To  turn  Turk  with  any  one  was  to  detert  or 
hetrny  him,  or  turn  traitor  to  him.    A  common  phrase  of  the  time. 

28  Provincial  roses  took  their  name  from  Provins,  in  Lower  Brie,  and  not 
fifom  Provence,  Riiz'd  shoes  are  most  probably  embroidered  shoes.  To  race, 
or  raze,  was  to  stripe.  So  in  Markham's  County  Farm^  speaking  of  wafer 
CHkes:  '*  Bakin)]:  all  together  between  two  irons,  having  within  them. many 
raced  and  checkered  draughts  after  the  manner  of  small  squares.** 

®  "  AftUoivship  in  a  cry  of  players'*  is  a  partnership  in  a  company  ui 
players.    The  Poet  repeatedly  uses  cry  thus  for  set,  pack,  or  troop. 

'*>  The  players  were  paid  not  by  salaries,  but  by  shares  or  portions  of  thf 
profit,  according  to  merit. 


*^  The  old  copies,  and  modern  editions  generally,  have  /  instead  of  ay 
The  Affirmative  ay  was  printed  /  in  the  Poet's  time.    Se«  page  489,  note  5. 
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Of  Jove  himself  ;■*  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very  —  peacock.** 
Hor.  You  might  have  rhym'd.** 

Hami  O,  good  Horatio !  I'll  take  the  Ghosf  s  word  fat  a 
dionsand  pound.     Didst  perceive  ? 
Hor,  Very  well,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning,  — 
Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham,  Ah,  ha !  —  Come ;  some  music !  come ;  the  recor- 
ders!** 

For  if  the  King  like  not  the  comedy, 
Why  then,  belike, — he  likes  it  not,  perdy.**— 
Come ;  some  music  I 

Re-enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Quil.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with  you. 

Ham,  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

GuiU  The  King,  sir,  — 

Ham,  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

GuiL  —  is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  distempered. 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir  ? 

Guil,  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  richer  to 
signify  this  to  his  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to  put  him  to  his  purga- 
tion would  perhaps  plunge  him  into  more  choler. 

Guil,  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into  some  frame, 
and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Ham,  I  am  tame,  sir :  —  pronounce. 

Guil,  The  Queen  your  mother,  in  most  great  affliction  of 
spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham,  You  are  welcome. 

Guil,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of  the  right 
breed.    If  it  shall   please   you   to   make  me  a  wholesome 

^  The  meaning  is,  that  Denmark  was  robbed  of  a  king  who  had  the 
majesty  of  Jove.  —  Hamlet  calls  Horatio  Damon,  in  allusion  to  the  famous 
friend>inip  of  Damon  and  Pythias. 

^  The  old  copies  have  paiock  and  pniocke.  There  being  no  such  word 
known,  Pope  changed  it  to  peacock ;  which  is  probably  right,  the  allusion  be* 
ing,  perhaps,  to  the  fable  of  the  crow  that  decked  itself  with  peacock^s  feath- 
ers. Or  the  meaning  may  be  the  same  as  explained  by  Klorio,  thus:  **  Pa- 
vontffffiare,  to  court  it,  to  brave  it,  to  peacockize  it,  to  M'antonise  it,  to  get  up 
ftnd  down  fondly,  gazing  upon  himself  as  a  peacock  does.'* 

**  If  Hamlet  bad  rhy me*\^  peacock  would  have  been  oss. 

86  The  recorder  was  a  sort-toned  instrument,  something  like  the  flute 
So,  in  Paradiie  J^ist,  i. :  "  They  move  in  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.'*    To  record  was  also  used  for  to  warble  or 
tiHg.     Thus,  in  Drayton's  Kchyues:  "Fair   Philomel,  night- music  of  the 
Spring,  sweetly  recuvrdi  her  tuneful  harmony.*' 

••  Perdy  w  a  corruption  of  the  French  par  Dieu, 
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answer,  I  will  do  your  mother'B  commandment;  if  not,  your 
pardon  and  my  return  shall  be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot 

GuU.  What,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wit's  diseased: 
but,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you  shall  conmiand ;  or 
rather,  as  you  say,  my  mother :  ther^ore  no  more,  but  to  the 
matter.     My  mother,  you  say,  — 

Ros.  Then  thus  she  says :  Your  behaviour  hath  struck  her 
into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a  mother !  — » 
But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heeb  of  this  mother's  admira- 
tion? impart. 

Ros.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet^  ere  you 
go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our  mother. 
Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  So  I  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers."^ 

Ros.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  distemper  ?  you 
do,  surely,  bar  the  door  of  your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your 
griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of  the 
King  himself  for  your  succession  in  Denmark? 

nam.  Ay,  sir,  but  While  the  grass  grows,  —  The  proverb 
IS  something  musty ."^ 

Re-enter  Players  with  Recorders. 

O,  the  recorders:  —  let  me  see  one.  —  To  withdraw  with 
you  :**  why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if 
you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ?  ^ 

GuiL  0,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is  too 
unmannerly.*^ 

*7  This  is  explained  by  a  clause  in  the  Church  Catechism :  ^  To  keep  m/ 
hands  frcmpickinff  and  stealing.^^  —  The  quartos  have  "i4nrf  do  still/*  in- 
stead of  "  So  I  do  still."  The  latter  reading  gives  a  different  sense,  «o  beii.g 
emphatic,  and  stmnjicly  ironical. 

•*  The  "  musty  proverb*'  probably  is,  "  While  the  grass  grows  the  horse 
will  starve." 

SB  To  withdraw  was  sometimes  used  as  a  hunting  term,  meaning  to  dram 
back^  to  leave  the  scent  or  trail. 

40  »» To  recwifr  the  wind  of  me  "  is  a  term  borrowed  from  hunting,  and 
mean**  to  take  iidvHntage  of  the  animal  pursued,  by  getting  to  the  windward 
of  it,  that  it  may  not  scent  its  nurauers.  —  Tuil  is  snare  or  trap. 

^^  Hamlet  m:«y  well  say,  **  1  do  not  well  understand  that.**  The  mean- 
ing, however,  seems  to  be,'—  If  I  am  using  an  unmannerly  boldness  iriik 
you,  it  is  my  love  that  makes  me  do  so. 
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Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that  Will  jron  play  upon 
this  pipe? 

Guil,  Mj  lord,  I  cannot 

Ham,  I  pray  you. 

GuiL  Believe  me,  I  cannot 

Ham.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying:  govern  these  ventages  with 
your  finger  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and 
it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music.  Look  you,  these  are 
the  stops.*^ 

Guil.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of  har- 
mony ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you 
make  of  me !  You  would  play  upon  me ;  you  would  seem  to 
know  my  stops ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mys- 
tery ;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top 
of  my  compass :  and  there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in 
this  little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak.  *Sblood !  do 
you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  play'd  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me 
what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,^  you  can- 
not play  upon  me.  — 

Enter  Polonius. 

Grod  bless  you,  sir ! 

PoL  My  lord,  the  Queen  would  speak  with  you,  and  pres- 
ently.        • 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in  shape  of 
a  camel  ? 

PoL  By  the  Mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weaseL 

Pol.  It  is  back'd  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  1  come  to  my  mother  by-and-by.  —  They 
fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent**  —  I  will  come  by-and-l3y. 

PoL  I  will  say  so.  [Exit. 

Ham.  By-and-by  is  easily  said.  —  Leave  me,  friends.  — 

\_Exeunt  all  but  Hamlkt. 

^  The  ventages  are  the  holes  of  the  pipe.  Stops  si^ifies  the  mode  of 
■topping  the  ventages  so  as  to  make  the  notes.  —  The  folio  has  **  most  excel' 
lent  music.** 

^  Hamlet  keeps  up  the  Bllusion  to  a  musical  instrament.  The  frets  of  a 
late  or  guitar  are  the  ridges  crossing  the  finger-board,  upon  which  the  string* 
■repressed  or  slopped.    A  quibble  is  intended  on^re^ 

^  They  humour  me  to  the  fuU-keight  of  my  inclination.    Polonius  hat 
been  using  the  method,  common  in  the  treatment  of  crazy  people,  of  assent 
isf;  to  all  that  Hamlet  says.    This  is  what  Hamlet  refers  to. 
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Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 

When  church-yards  yawn,*'  and  Hell  itself  breathes  out 

Contagion  to  this  world :  now  could  I  drink  hot  blood, 

And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 

Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soil !  now  to  my  mother.  — 

0  heart,  lose  not  tliy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  :*• 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural. 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites : 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent, 

To  give  them  seab  never,  my  soul,  consent  1  ^  [.£to't 

Scene  TEL     ITie  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  the  King,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstebx. 

King.  I  like  him  not;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us 
To  let  his  madness  range*    Therefore  prepare  you : 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you. 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazaixl  so  dangerous  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies. 

Guil.  We  will  ourselves  provide. 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  Majesty. 

Ros,  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  itself  from  *noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  Majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  ^  but  like  a  gulf  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it :  *tis  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  highest  mount, 

^  Church- yards  yavm  to  let  forth  the  ghosts,  who  did  all  their  walicnc 
in  the  night.  And  the  crimes  which  darkness  so  often  covers  might  weU 
be  spoken  of  as  caused  bj  the  nocturnal  contagion  of  Hell. 

w  Nero  is  aptly  referred  to  here,  as  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  mother, 
Agrippina.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  name  of  the  King  in  this  play 
is  Cltturiim ;  and  that,  tifter  the  death  of  Domitius  her  husband,  Agrippina 
married  with  her  uncle  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

*'   I'o  shend  is  to  injure,  whether  l)y  reproof,  blows,  or  otherwise.    Shake- 
speare generally  uses  shent  for  reproved,  threatened  with  angry  words.    ^  To 
five  his  words  seals"  is  therefore  to  carrv  his  puni'^hment  oeyond  rtproof. 
'he  allusion  is  the  sealing  a  deed  to  rentier  it  effective. 

^  Tautological  in  word,  but  not  in  sense.     Fhe  dkaik  of  M»je8tjr  ooi 
not  Alone. 
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3  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  thin^ 
tis'd  and  adjoin'd ;  which  when  it  fallsj* 


To  whose 

Are  mortis' 

Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 

Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Ne'er  alone 

Did  the  King  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy  voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Bos.  GuiL  We  will  haste  us.    ^^ExewnL 

Entei'  PoLONius. 

Pol,  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  closet 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myself. 
To  hear  the  process :  I'll  warrant  she'll  tax  him  home ; 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
Tis  meet  that  some  more  audience  than  a  mother, 
Since  Nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech  of  vantage.*     Fare  you  well,  my  liege : 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King^  Thanks,  dear  my  lord.  — 

\^Exit  FOLONIUS. 
O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  Heaven ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon't, 
A  brother's  murder !  —  Pray  can  I  not : 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will. 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent;* 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin. 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood. 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  Heavens, 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?     Whereto  serves  mercy 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 
And  what's  in  prayer  but  this  two-fold  force,  — 
To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardon'd  being  down  ?  Then  I'll  look  up : 
My  fault  is  past.     But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn?     Forgive  me  my  foul  murder  1  — 

s  Thi?  doubling  of  the  subject,  as  which  and  t7,  in  relative  clauses,  has 
been  noted  before.    See  pase  39,  note  2. 

*  Speech  bavin;;  an  advantage  in  that  Nature  makes  the  speakers  par- 
tial to  each  other.  This  favours  the  conclusion  that  the  Queen  was  not  privy 
and  con<«enting  to  the  murder  of  Hamlet's  father.  Both  the  King  and  Folo- 
nitw  have  some  distrust  of  lier. 

*  Though  I  were  not  only  willing,  but  strongly  inclined  to  pray,  my 
gnilt  would  prevent  me.  I  suspect  we  ought  to  read,  with  Hamner  **  ai 
iharD  as  'twill " 
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That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possessed 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  Queen. 

May  one  be  pardou'd,  and  retain  th'  offence  ? 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove-by  justice; 

And  oil  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 

Buys  out  the  law :  but  'tis  not  so  above ; 

There  is  no  shuffling,  —  there  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd. 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 

To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 

Try  what  repentance  can?  what  can  it  not? 

Yet  what  can  it  when  one  can  not  repent  ? 

O  wretched  state  !  O  bosom  black  as  death  I 

O  limed  soul,*  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 

Art  more  engaged !     Help,  angels  I  make  assay : 

Bow,  stubborn  knees ;  and,  heart  with  strings  of  ftteely 

Be  soft  as  siuews  of  the  new-born  babe  I 

All  may  be  well.^  [^Eetires  and  hneeb* 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying ; 
And  now  1*11  do't :  —  and  so  he  goes  to  Heaven ; 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd :  —  That  would  be  scann'd  2  * 
A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  Heaven. 

Wliy,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad-blown,  as  flush  as  May ; 
And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  Heaven  ? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him :  and  am  I,  then,  reveng'd^ 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 


s  Alluding  to  an  old  mode  of  catching  birds,  by  spreading  upon  th€ 
twi^,  where  thev  are  likely  to  liglit,  a  sticky  substance  called  btrd-Ums, 
The  birds  were  tfius  caught  and  held  by  the  feet,  and  the  more  they  tried  to 
get  away,  the  more  tliey  couldn't.  The  thing  grew  to  be  a  common  'figure  for 
any  sort  of  snare     Shakespeare  of^en  uses  it  so. 

«  Ihe  filial —  "  All  may  be  well  '*  is  remarkable;  —  the  degree  of  merit 
attributed  by  the  self-fiattefing  soul  to  its  own  struggles,  though  baffled,  and 
to   the  indefinite  h:<lf  promise,  half  command,  to  persevere  in  religious 

duties.  —  COLEKIDGB. 

7  In  the  speech  of  our  day,  "this  should  be  scann'd."  I  have  already 
noted  more  than  once,  that  in  the  Poet's  time  the  auxiliaries  cotdd,  ghould, 
foouUi,  &c.,  had  not  become  fully  difierent'Hted,  and  eo  were  often  used  in- 
difierently. 
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When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage  ? 

No. 

Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent :  • 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 

At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't: 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  Heaven ; 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 

As  Hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  stays : 

Tliis  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.**  [^MxiL 

The  King  rises  and  advances. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below: 
Words  without  thoughts  never  to  Heaven  go.  \jExiL 

Scene  IV.     The  Same.     Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Eater  the  Queen  and  Polonius. 

PoL  He  will  come  straight     Look  you  lay  home  to  him : 
Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with ; 
And  that  your  Grace  hath  screened  and  stood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.     I'll  sconce  me  even  here. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Ham.  [  Within.']  Mother,  mother,  mother ! 

Queen.  I'll  warrant  you ; 

Fear  me  not :  withdraw ;  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hides  himself. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much  offended. 

Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 

Queen.  Come,  come ;  you  answer  with  an  idle  tongue. 

Ham.  Go,  go ;  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet ! 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  nowf 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so :  ^ 

8  That  is,  more  horrid  seizure,  grasp,  or  hold.  Hent  was  often  used  as  a 
verb  in  the  same  sense. 

8  Hamlet  here  flies  off  to  an  ideal  revenue,  in  order  to  quiet  his  filial 
feelings  without  violating  liis  conscience;  effecting  a  compromise  between 
them,  bv  ndjourniny  a  purpose  which,  as  a  man,  he  dare  not  execute,  nor,  as 
a  son,  abandon.  He  afterwards  asks  Horatio,  —  "  Is't  not  perfect  conscience^ 
to  quit  him  with  this  arm  ?  **  which  confirms  the  view  here  taken,  as  it 
shows  that  even  then  his  mind  was  nut  at  rest  on  that  score 

1  Rood  is  an  old  word  fbt  cross.  It  was  often  used,  as  here,  to  iatenaif? 
the  expression. 
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You  are  the  Queen,  jour  husbaud's  brother^s  wife ; 
And  —  would  it  were  not  so! —  you  are  my  mother. 

Queen,  Nay,  then  I'll  set  those  to  you  that  can  speak. 

ffam.    Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down;   you  shall  not 
budge : 
Tou  go  not  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  ike  inmost  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  diou  wilt  not  murder  me  ?— 
Help,  help,  ho ! 

FoL  [Behind,']  What,  ho !  help,  help,  help  I 

Ham,  [Drawing.]  How  now!  a  rat?   Dead,  for  a  ducat, 
dead !  [Makes  a  pass  trough  the  Arras* 

Pol  [Behind.]  O,  I  am  slain !  [FaUs^  and  dies. 

Queen.  O  me !  what  hast  thou  done^ 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not:  Is  it  the  King? 

Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this  I 

Bam.  A  bloody  deed !  almost  as  bad,  good  mother, 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  king  ! 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word.  — 

[He  lifts  up  the  Arras  and  sees  POLONIUS* 
Thou  wretched,  rash-intruding  fool,  ferewell ! 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better :  take  thy  fortune ; 
Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger.  — 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands :  Peace !  sit  you  down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall. 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 
If  damned  custom  have  not  braz*d  it  so, 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Queen.  What  have   I   done,   that   thou   dar'st   wag  thy 
tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ? 

Ham.  Such  an  act 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage-vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  O,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  *  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words !    Heaven's  face  doth  glow. 


8  Contraction  here  means  the  marriage  contract ;  of  which  Hamlet  holdt 
religion  to  be  the  life  and  8oul.  insomuch  that  without  this  it  is  but  as  a  life- 
less body,  and  must  soon  become  a  nuisance  Rather  superstitious,  perhnpet 
•but  it  should  be  considered  that  this  play  was  written  nearly  three  hundred 
yean  ago,  when  marriage  was  more  a  **  despotism  "  than  it  is  now. 
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Tea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass,' 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  Ah  me  I  what  act, 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ?^ 

Ham.  Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this ; 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers.' 
See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ; 
Hyperion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  ;• 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury  ^ 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man : 
This  was  your  husband.     Look  you  now,  what  fc^ows: 
Here  is  your  husband ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear. 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.®     Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?  ^    Ha !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it  love ;  for  at  your  age 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment :  and  what  judgment 
Would  step  from  this  to  this  ?     Sense,  sure,  you  have, 
Else  could  you  not  have  motion ;  but,  sure,  diat  sense 
Is  apbplex'd :  for  madness  would  not  err. 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thrall'd. 
But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice,*^ 


s  This  solid  globe,  the  Earth.  Hamlet  in  his  high-wroag^t  stress  of 
MMRion,  kindling  as  he  goes  on,  makes  the  fine  cHmax,  that  not  only  the 
neavenly  powers  bum  with  indignation,  but  even  the  gross  beings  of  this 
world  are  t mitten  with  grief  and  horror,  as  if  the  day  of  judgment  were  at 
hand. 

*  The  index,  or  table  of  contents,  wns  fonnerlj  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  booki*.  In  Othello,  ii  1,  we  have,  '*  an  iwkx  and  obscure  prologue  to  the 
histor}'  of  lust  and  foul  thoughts.** 

*  'Ontnterfeit  pt'esentment^  or  counterfeit  simply,  was  used  for  likeness. 
See  pasc  140,  note  20.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Hamlet  wears  a  miniature  of 
his  father,  wiiile  his  mother  wears  one  of  the  present  King. 

^  The  statues  of  Jupiter  represented  him  as  the  most  intellectual  of  all 
the  go  is,  as  Apollo  wa^  the  most  beautiful;  while  in  Mercury  we  have  the 
idealof  swiftness  and  despa'ch. 

7  Station  does  not  here  mean  the  spot  where  anv  one  is  placed,  but  the 
act  of  standing,  the  attitwJe,  So,  in  Antony  and  Cltopatra,  iii.  3 :  ^*  Her  motion 
and  her  station  are  as  one'* 

8  The  allusion  is  to  the  blasted  ears  of  corn  that  destroyed  the  full  and 
good  enrs,  in  Pharaoh's  dream ;  Genesis  xli.  5-7. 

9  To  batten  is  to/ted  rankly  or  grossly;  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  fatten- 
ing of  animals- 

1^  Sense  was  never  so  dominated  by  the  delusions  of  intanityf  but  that  U 
•till  retained  someixwer  of  choice. 
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To  serve  in  such  a  difference.     What  devil  was't, 

That  thus  hath  cozen*d  you  at  hoodman-blind  ?  ^^ 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 

Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 

Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 

Could  not  so  mope." 

O  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?     Rebellious  Hell, 

If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones,^ 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax. 

And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame. 

When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge. 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum, 

And  reason  panders  will. 

Queen,  O  Handet,  speak  no  more! 

Thou  tum'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct** 

Ham,  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  unseamed  bed,^' 
Stew'd  in  corruption, — 

Queen.  O,  speak  to  me  no  more  ! 

These  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears : 
No  more,  sweet  Haiidet 

Ham.  A  murderer  and  a  villain ; 

A  slave  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord ;  a  Vice  of  kings ; " 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule, 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Queen.  No  more ! 

Ham.  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches,  — 

Ikter  the  Ghost.^"^ 

Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wmgs, 

You  heavenly  guards !  -  —  What  would  your  gracious  figure? 

11  TToodmnn-hlind  is  the  old  game  of  blindman's-buff, 

^  To  mnpe  is  to  be  dull  and  stupid. 

13  Mutine  for  mutiny.  This  is  the  old  form  of  the  verb.  Shakespeait 
caJs  mutineers  mutines  in  a  subsec^uent  scene. 

M  *'  Grained  spots  "  are  spots  ingrained^  or  dyed  in  the  grain. 

15  Enseamed  is  a  term  bormwed  fr«»m  falconry.    It  is  well  known  that 
the  seam  of  any  animal  was  the  fat  or  tHilow;  and  a  hawk  was  said  to  be  en 
seamed  when  she  was  too  fat  or  gross  for  flight. 

w  An  allusion  ta  the  old  Vice  or  jester,  a  stereotj'ped  character  in  the 
Moral-plays,  which  were  going  out  of  use  in  the  Poet's  time  The  Vice 
wore  a  motley  or  patchwork  dress;  hence  the  shreds  and  patches  applied  in 
this  instance.     See  ()age  233,  note  15. 

!•  When  the  Ghost  goes  out,  Hamlet  says,  —  **  Look,  how  it  steals  awav! 
my  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  UxfdJ*^    It  has  been  much  argued  whetiiei  to* 
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Queen.     Alas,  he's  mad  I 

Ham,  Do  you  not  come  yom*  tardy  son  to  chidey 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  passion,^®  lets  go  by 
Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command? 
O,  say ! 

GhosU  Do  not  forget :  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost-blunted  purpose. 
But,  look,  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ! 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works :  ^ 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen,  Alas,  how  is't  with  you, 
Tliat  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  th'  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements,* 
Starts  up,  and  stimds  on  end.     O  gentle  son, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him,  on  him !     Look  you,  how  pale  he  glares  I 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable.^^  —  Do  not  look  upon  me ; 
Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
My  stem  affects :  ^  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all  that  is  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing  but  ourselves. 

Ghost  should  wear  armour  here,  as  in  former  scenes.  The  question  is  set 
at  rest  by  the  stage-direction  in  the  first  quarto:  "Enter  the  Ghost,  ui  hit 
mght-qmony    See,  however,  note  23,  of  this  scene. 

18  The  sense  appears  to  be,  having  failed  in  respect  both  of  time  and  <jl 
purpose     Or  it  may  be,  having  allowed  passion  to  cool  by  lapse  of  time. 

■19  Conceit  again  for  concepium^  imagination. 

^  That  is,  like  excrements  alive^  or  having  life  in  (hem.    Ilair^  nails 
^(tiithers,  &c.,  were  called  excrements^  as  being  without  life. 

21  Would  put  sense  and  understanding  mto  them.     The  use  of  capabU 
(br  ftm^tptible^  intelfigent,  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

22  The  old  copies  have  effects,  which  was  apt  to  be  misprinted  for  affects. 
The  latter  was  often  used  for  affections,  which  might  signify  any  mood  or 
temper  of  mind  looking  to  action  Mr.  White  and  some  otHer  late  editors 
retam  effects^  but  I  can  find  no  meaning  in  it  that  will  run  smooth  with  the 
context.  Hamlet  is  afraid  lest  the  *^  piteous  action "  of  the  Ghost  should 
make  his  stem  mood  or  temper  of  revenue  ^ive  place  to  tendernes8,^o  that 
he  will  see  the  ministry  enjomed  upoa  him  in  a  false  light,  and  go  to  shed 
ding  tears  instead  of  blood. 
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Ham,  Why,  look  jou  there!  look,  how  it  steals  awayl 
My  father,  iu  his  habit  as  he  liv'd ! 
Look  where  he  goes,  eveu  now,  out  at  the  portal  I  [ISxU  GhoA 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain: 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in.** 

Ha/H,  Ecstasy  I 

My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music     'TLs  not  madness 
That  I  have  utter'd :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  wliich  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  Heaven  ; 
Repent  what's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds. 
To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my  virtue ; 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg ; 
Yea,  curb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good.^ 

Qiteen.  O  Ifamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain. 

Ilam,  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed ; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not 
That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habits  evil,  is  angel  yet  in  this,"* 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock  or  livery, 
That  aptly  is  put  on. 

^  The  Ghost  in  this  8cene,  as  also  in  the  banquet-scene  of  Afacbeth^  n 
plainly  what  we  should  call  a  suhjective  f^host;  that  is,  existing  only  in  thf 
heated  imagination  of  the  beholder.  As  the  Queen  sayn,  insanity  is  veiy 
fertile  in  such  **  bodiless  creations/*  It  is  not  so  with  the  apparition  in  the 
former  s  :enes,  as  the  ghost  is  there  seen  by  other  persons.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  nartof  the  old  belief,  that  ghosts  could,  if  they  chose,  make  themselves 
visible  only  to  those  with  wh  m  they  were  to  deal;  but  this  is  just  what  we 
mean  by  suhjective.  The  ancients  could  not  take  the  idea  of  subjective 
visions,  as  we  use  the  term.  For  this  reason  1  have  long  thought  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Ghost  on  the  s'age  in  this  scene  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

24  To  curb  is  to  CM/tJc,  berul^  or  truckle  ;  from  the  French  c<mrb*ir. 

^  The  meaning  is,  that  custom  eats  out  all  sense  or  consciousness  of  evil 
habits,  i  he  old  copies  have  (/eriV  instead  of  eri/ ;  but  the  hopeless  disagree- 
ment of  editors  about  it,  and  the  hard  straining  to  justify  it,  show  that  efevit 
can  hardly  be  right.  On  the  other  hand,  evil  makes  the  whole  passage  or> 
derly,  coherent,  and  apt.  Though  custom  is  a  monster  in  that  it  tfikes  awaj 
all  sense  of  evil  habits,  yet  it  is  an  angel  in  this  respect,  that  it  alao  workt 
III  a  manner  equally  favourable  to  good  actions. 
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For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature^ 
And  either  curb  the  Devil  or  throw  him  out  ^ 
With  wondrous  potency.     Once  more,  good  night; 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 
m*  blessing  beg  of  you.  —  For  this  same  lord, 

[^Pointing  to  POLONIUS. 
I  do  repent :  but  Heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so,^ 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me, 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister.^ 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night  — 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kuid: 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind.  — 
One  word  more,  good  lady. 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat  King  tempt  you  again  to  bed ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  (^  you  his  mouse  ;^ 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses,*^ 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 
But  mad  in  craft.     *Twere  good  you  let  him  know ; 
For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib,^ 
Such  dear  concemings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so  ? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense  and  secrecy. 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top, 
Let  the  birds  fly,  and,  like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep,*^ 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breath* 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 


M  Curb  is  wanting  in  all  the  old  copies.  Sense  and  verse  alike  require 
that  or  some  eauivalent  word. 

^  It|bath  pleiisM  Heaven  so  to  punish. 

^  The  pronoun  their  refers  to  Ueavtn^  which  is  here  a  collective  noun, 
put  for  the  neavenly  powers. 

29  Mouse  was  a  term  of  endearment.  Thus  Burton,  in  hi«  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy:  '*  Pleas  int  names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mousey  Iamb,  puss, 
pigeon." 

V  Reeky  and  reechy  are  the  same  word,  and  applied  to  any  vaporous  ex- 
halation. 

U  A  paddock  is  a  toad;  n  gib^  a  cat.     See  pnj^e  256,  note  9. 

*3  To  try  conclusions  is  the  old  phrase  for  trying  experiments^  or  putting  a 
thing  to  the  proof.  —  The  passage  alludes,  apparently,  to  some  fable  or  story 
now  quite  forgotten.  Sir  John  Suckling,  in  one  of  his  letters,  refers  to  *'  the 
atory  ^  the  jackanapes  and  the  partridges." 

88 
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Ham.  I  mnst  to  England ;  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  Alack, 

I  had  forgot :  'tis  so  concluded  on. 

Ifatn.  There's  letters  seal'd :  and  my  two  school-fellows,— 
Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders  fang'd,  — 
They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  must  sweep  my  way, 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery.     Let  it  work ; 
For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar ;  ^  and  't  shall  go  hard 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  Moon.     O,  'tis  most  sweet, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet.  — 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing: 
I'll  lug  the  [corse]  into  the  neighbour  room.  — 
Mother,  good  night  —  Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave, 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you.  — 
Good  night,  mother. 

[^Exetmt  severally;  Hamlet  drcLgging  in  PoLONiuSt 


ACT  lY.     Scene  I.     EUinore.    A  Boom  in  the  OasUe. 
Enter  the  Kino,  the  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildem* 

STERN. 

King,   There's   matter  in    these   sighs,  —  these    profound 
heaves,  — 
You  must  translate ;  'tis  fit  we  understand  them. 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

Queen.  Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while. — 

[^Exeunt  Rose,  cmd  Guild* 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night ! 

King. .  What,  Grertrude  ?     How  does  Hamlet  ? 

Queen,  Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier.     In  his  lawless  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries  A  rati  a  rat! 
And  in  his  braiiiish  apprehension  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

*>  Hoist  for  hoiaed.  To  hoyse  was  the  old  verb.  A  petar  was  a  kind  fli 
'.nortar  used  to  blow  up  gates.  —  It  Mhatt  go  hard  means  /  tail  Cry  hard.  8tt 
page  184,  note  8. 
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King.  O  heavy  deed! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas,  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answer'd? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of  haunt' 
This  mad  young  man :  but  so  much  was  our  love, 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.*^     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen,  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  ha^  kill'd ; 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base,^ 
Shows  itself  pure :  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  O  Gertnide,  come  away ! 
The  Sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence ;  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill. 
Both  coimtenance  and  excuse.  —  Ho,  Guildenstem  I 

Re-enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guild enstern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid. 
Handet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain. 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him : 
Go  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this.  — 

\^Exeunt  Rose,  and  Guild 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends. 
And  let  them  know  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what's  untimely  done :  so,  haply  slander  — 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 
As  level  as  Uie  cannon  to  his  blank,^ 
Transports  his  poison'd  shot  —  may  miss  our  name. 
And  hit  the  woundless  air.  —  O,  come  away ! 
My  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay.  \^ExeunL 

1  Out  of  haunt  means  out  of  company. 

s  Certain  diseases  appear  to  be  attended  with  an  instinct  of  conceal- 
ment. I  have  heard  of  persons  dying  of  external  cancer;  yet  they  had  kept 
80  secret  about  it  that  their  nearest  friends  liad  not  suspected  it. 

'  Shakespeare,  with  a  license  not  unusual  among  his  contemporaries, 
uses  ore  for  gold,  and  mineral  for  mine.  Bullokar  and  Blount  both  define  **  or 
or  ore^  gold;  of  a  golden  colour."  And  the  Cnmbridye  DictUmary^  1594^ 
under  the  Latin  word  Tnineralia^  shows  how  the  English  mineral  came  to  be 
Dsed  for  a  mine. 

4  The  blank  was  the  mark  at  which  shots  or  arrows  were  aimed  —  The 
words,  ^^to,  haply,  slander/'  are  not  in  any  old  copy,  but  were  supplied  by 
Theolnld  as  necessary  to  the  sense. 
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Scene  IL     The  Same.    Another  Boom  in  the  Same. 

Miter  Hamlet. 

Hiam,  Safely  stowed. 

Bos.  and  GuiL  [  Within,']  Hamlet !  Lord  Hamlet  I 
Ham.  What  noise?   who  calls  on  Hamlet?  O,  here  thej 
come. 

Unter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Bos.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead  body? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  'tis  kin. 

Bos.  Tell  us  where  'tis ;  that  we  may  take  it  thence, 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it 

Bos.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not  nune  owu* 
Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge,  what  replication  should 
be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king  ? 

Bos.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  IGng's  countenance,  his 
rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such  officers  do  the  King  best 
service  in  the  end :  he  keeps  them,  as  an  ape  doth  nuts  in  the 
comer  of  his  jaw ;  *  first  mouth'd  to  be  last  swallowed :  When 
he  needs  what  you  have  glean'd,  it  is  but  squeezing  you,  and, 
sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again. 

Bos.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  a  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a  fool- 
ish ear.^ 

Bos.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body  is,  and  go 
with  us  to  the  King. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  King,  but  the  King  is  not  with 
the  body.'*     The  King  is  a  thing  — 

Guil.  A  tiling,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  —  of  nothuig :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide  fox,  and  all 
after.*  JiExeunL 

1  The  words,  "  as  an  ape  doth  nuts,"  are  fipora  the  quarto  of  1603.  The 
other  quartos  merely  have,  *Mike  an  apple;  '*  the  folio  has  " /iite  an  ape/' 
only. 

3  Perhaps  this  is  best  explained  by  a  passage  in  Love*8  Labour's  Lnst,  y. 
2:  **  A  jest's  proj^peritv  \\%^  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the 
tongue  of  him  that  makes  it.'* 

s  Hamlet  i'*  purposely  talking  riddles,  in  order  to  tease  and  puzzle  his 
questioners.  The  m^^aninfif  of  this  riddle,  to  the  best  of  my  ^uessins;,  is,  that 
tne  kind's  body  is  with  the  king,  but  not  tlie  king's  soul:  he's  a  king  with- 
out kingliness. 

^  **  tilde  fox,  and  all  after,'*  was  a  juvenile  sport,  most  probably  what  ki 

esUed  hiiU  and  seek. 
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Scene  IIL     ITie  Same.  Another  Room  in  the  Same^ 

Enter  tJie  Kino,  attended. 

King,  IVe  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the  body. 
How  dangerous  is  it  that  this  man  goes  loose ! 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 
He*8  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude, 
"VVLo  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes  ; 
And  where  'tis  so,  th*  offender's  scourge  is  weigh'd, 
But  never  the  offence.^     To  bear  all  smooth  and  even^ 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause :  diseases  desperate  grown 
By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev'd, 
Or  not  at  all.  — 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 

How  now !  what  hath  be&ll'n  ? 
Ro$.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my  lord, 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 
King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Bo$.  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know  your  pleasure. 
King.  Bring  him  before  us. 
Ros.  Ho,  Guildenstern  I  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius? 

Ham.  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper !  where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten :  a  certain 
convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him.*  Your  worm 
is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all  creatures  else,  to  fat 
us;  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots:  Your  fat  king  and 
your  lean  beggar  is  but  variable  service ;  two  dishes,  but  to 
one  table :  that's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas! 

Ham.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a 
kin^,  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm. 

King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham,  Nothing  but  to  show  you  how  a  king  may  go  a 
progress  through  a  beggar." 

1  Who  like  not  .what  their  judgment  approves^  for  they  have  none,  but 
what  pleases  their  eyes;  and  in  tins  case  the  criminal's  punishment  is  con- 
•ideredf  but  not  his'criine. 

3  Alluding,  110  doul)t,  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  which  Protestants  regarded 
•8  a  convocation  of  piUiUcinns. 

*  Alluding  tu  the  royal  joumeyt  of  state,  styled  progretua. 
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King,  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  In  Heaven;  send  thither  to  see:  if  your  messengei 
find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i*  the  other  place  yourself.  But, 
indee<l,  if  you  find  him  not  within  this  month,  you  shall  nose 
him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

King.  [  To  Attendants.']  Go  seek  him  there. 

Ham.  He  will  stay  till  ye  come.  \_Blxeunt  Attendants, 

King.  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  especial  safety,  — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  tliat  which  thou  hast  done,  —  must  send  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quickness :  therefore  prepare  thyself ; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Th'  associates  tend,^  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  I 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  it  is,  if  thou  kneVst  our  purposes. 

Ham.  I  see  a  cherub  that  sees  them.*  —  But,  come;  for 
England !  —  Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother:  father  and  mother  is  man  and  wife; 
man  and  wife  is  one  fiesh ;  and  so,  my  mother.  —  Come,  for 
England !  IKxit 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  with  speed  aboard ; 
Delay  it  not ;  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night : 
Away !  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  th*  affair :  pray  you,  make  haste.  — 

[^Exeunt  Rose,  and  Guild. 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense ; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us,)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  set  • 
Our  sovereign  process  ;  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect,^ 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England ; 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages, 
And  thou  must  cure  me :  till  I  know  'tis  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun.  [^MnU 

^  The  associates  of  your  voyage  are  waiting.  —  **  The  wind  at  kdp  *• 
means  the  wind  serves^  or  is  riffht',  to  forward  you. 

*  Hamlet  means  that  he  divines  them,  or  has  an  inkling  of  them. 

•  To  set  formerly  meant  to  estimate.    To  set  much  or  little  by  a  thing,  i9 
to  estimate  it  much  or  little. 

f  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  two  senses  of  conjure  had  not  acquired  each 
icnliar  way  of  pronouncing  the  word.  Here  conjuring  has  the  firti 
im  kmg,  with  the  sense  of  earnestly  entreating. 
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Scene  IV.     A  Plain  in  Denmark. 
Enter  Fortinbras,  a  Captain^  and  Forces,  marching. 

For,  Go,  Captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish  King ; 
Tell  him  that  by  his  license  Fortinbras 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  promised  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  Majesty  would  aught  with  us, 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye ;  ^ 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap,  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

For,  Go  softly  on.  [^Exeunt  Fortinbras  and  Forces. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern,  &c. 

Ham,  Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 

Cap,  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  purpos*d,  sir,  I  pray  you  ? 

Cap,  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham,  Who  commands  them,  sir  ? 

Cap,  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham,  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir. 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap,  Truly  to  speak,  sir,  and  with  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway  or  the  Pole 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  iii  fee. 

Ham,  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it 

Cap,  Yes,  'tis  already  garrison'd. 

Ham,  Two  thousand  souls  and  twenty  thousand  ducats 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw : 
This  is  th*  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace,* 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies.  —  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Cap,  God  b'  wi*  you,  sir.  [^Exit  Captain* 

Eos,  Will't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  ril  be  with  you  straight.     Gro  a  little  before.  — 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet. 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge  1     What  is  a  man, 

1  In  the  BegulatUmt/or  the  Establishment  of  the  QueefCt  Householdy  1627 : 
^  All  such  as  doe  service  in  the  queerCt  eye.  "  And  in  The  EstablishmetU  of 
Prince  Hettry* »  Household^  IQIO:   **A11  such  as  doe  service  tn  the  prince^t 

*  Impodhtime  was  in  common  use  for  abeceu  in  the  Poet*t  time 
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If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 

Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discoursei 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  fust  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 

Beastial  oblivion,  or  some  craven«  scruple 

Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th'  event,  — 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom. 

And  ever  three  parts  coward,  —  I  do  not  know 

Why  yet  I  live  to  say  This  thing* s  to  do  ; 

Sith  I  have  cause  and  will,  and  strength  and  means. 

To  do'U     Examples  gross  as  earth  exhort  me : 

Witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge, 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ; 

Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puff'd, 

Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 

Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 

Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great 

Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw 

When  honour's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I,  then, 

That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain*d. 

Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood," 

And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 

That  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame 

Gro  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause ; 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent  * 

To  hide  the  slain? — O,  from  this  time  forth, 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  I  ''EkU 


Scene  V.     Elsinore,     A  Room  in  the  Castle* 

Enter  the  Queen  and  Horatio. 

Queen.  I  will  not  speak  with  her. 
Hor,  She  is  importunate,  indeed  distract ; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

*  Provocations  which  excite  both  my  reason  and  my  passions  to 
geance. 

*  Contineta  means  that  which  contains  or  encloses.    **  If  there  be  no  fbl- 
t,  then  is  the  continent  greater  than  the  content."  —  Baeon*»  Adm 
\  tif  Lwming. 
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Queen,  What  would  she  have  ? 

Hipr,  She  speaks  much  of  her  £ither  ;  says  she  hears 

There's  tricks  i*  the  world ;  and  hems,  and  beats  her  heart ; 

Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  ^  speaks  things  in  doubt^ 

That  carry  but  half  sense  :  her  speech  is  nothing, 

Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 

The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  it,* 

And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 

Which,  as  her  winks  and  nods  and  gestures  yield  them, 

Indeed  would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought, 

Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily.* 

'Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with ;  for  she  may  strew 

Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 

Queen,  Let  her  come  in.  —  [^JSxtt  Horatio* 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
,  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss :  * 
;  So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt,     / 

It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt.  /  t 

Re-enter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia.' 

Oph,  Where  is  the  beauteous  Majesty  of  Denmark  ?  • 
Queen,  How  now,  Ophelia ! 

Oph,  [Sings.]  How  should  lyour  true  love  know 

From  another  one  f 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staffs 
And  his  sandal  shoonJ 

Queen,  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  this  song  ? 
Oph,  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

1  Kick*  spitefuVy  at  straws.  Such  was  the  common  use  of  apurn  in  ta« 
Poet's  time  So,  in  The  Merchnnt  of  Venice^  i.  3:  "And  foot  me  as  y«)u 
jyntm  a  stranger  cur  over  your  thresho'd."  "And  m  Julius  Casanr^  iii.  1: 
*'  I  »purn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way."  —  It  has  been  repeatedly  noted 
that  €fwy  and  its  derivatives  were  used  in  the  sense  of  mfilUe. 

3  CoUtcUon  is  inference  or  cimjtcture,  —  Aim  is  guess.  See  page  439, 
note  24. 

s  Unhappily  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  mischievously;  a  frequent  usage. 
—  In  the  folio,  ihe  next  two  lines  are  printed  as  part  of  the  QueeiTs  speech. 
The  quartos  assign  them  to  Horatio,  and  the  sense  of  them  clearly  favours  that 
order. 

4  Shakespeare  is   not  singular  in  the  use  of  amiss  as  a  substantive. 
'Each  toy"''  IS  each  tnjle. 

*  In  the  quarto  of  1603,  this  stage-direction  is,  *'  Enter  Ophelia,  playing 
on  a  lute,  an  I  her  hair  down,  sinsring." 

8  There  is  no  part  of  this  play  in  its  representation  on  the  stage  more 
pathetic  than  this  scene;  which,  1  suppose,  proceeds  from  the  utter  insensi- 
Oility  Ophelia  has  to  her  own  misfortunes.  A  great  sensibility,  or  none  at  all, 
teems  to  produce  the  snne  effects.  In  the  latter  case  the  audience  supply 
what  is  wanting,  and  with  the  former  they  sympathize.—  Sir  J   Heyn«»lds. 

7  These  were  the  l>adges  of  pilgrims,  t'he  covHt  shell  was  an  emblem 
of  their  intention  to  go  be  \  ond  sea.  The  habit,  being  held  sacred,  was  often 
•asnmed  as  a  disguise  in  love-adventures. 
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[Sings.]  He  is  dead  and  gone,  ladyy 
He  18  dead  and  gone  ; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turfj 
At  his  heels  a  stone. 

Quettn,  Nay,  but,  Ophelia,  — 
Oph,  Pray  you,  mark. 

[Suigs.]    White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snoWf 

Enter  the  King. 

Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Oph.  [Sings.]  Larded  with  sweet  flowers  ;^ 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  gOy 
With  true-love  showers. 

King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God  *ield  you!"  They  say  the  owl  was  a 
baker's  daughter.*®  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  know 
not  what  we  may  be.     God  be  at  your  table ! 

King^  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  words  of  this;  but  when 
they  ask  you  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 

f  Sings.]      To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  dag, 
All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  la  maid  at  your  window, 
To  be  your  Valentine. 

The  remainintj  Stanzas  to  be  omitted  in  Class." 

[  Then  up  he  rose,  and  donrCd  his  clothes. 

And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door  ;  " 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

Oph.  Indeed,  la,  without  an  oath.  Til  make  an  end  on't: 

[Sings.]   By  Gis  and  by  Saint  Charity,^ 
Alack,  andjiefor  shame! 

•  Larded  is  garnished. 

•  God  yieJd^  or  reward  you.     See  page  92,  note  8. 

10  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  Saviour  went  into  a  baker*8  shop  and 
•Aked  for  some  bread.  The  baker  put  some  dough  in  the  oven  to  bake  for 
Him,  and  was  rebuked  by  hi<  daughter  for  doing  so.  For  this  wickedness 
the  daughter  was  transforjned  into  an  owl. 

11  The  stanzas  which  follow  are  so  essential  to  the  right  conception  of 
Ophelia  that  I  dare  not  cut  them  out  of  the  text.  I  therefore  bracket  them, 
and  mark  them  for  omission  in  cla-^s.    See  the  Preface  to  this  volume. 

13  To  dap  is  to  do  up^  as  to  ihn  is  to  do  on. 

1*  This  use  of  Gis  has  not  been  accounted  for.  Probiibly  it  is  a  cormp- 
tloD,  or  perhaps  a  disguise,  of  the  Saviour's  name.  Saint  Charity  was  often 
"md  in  uub  way. 
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Young  men  wiU  do%  if  they  come  toH; 
By  cocky  they  are  to  Uame}^ 

Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me, 

You  promised  me  to  wed. 
So  would  I  ha*  done,  by  yonder  Sun, 

An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed.'\ 

King,  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  ? 

Oph»  I  hope  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be  patient;  but  I 
cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  him  i*  the  cold 
ground.  My  brother  shall  know  of  it ;  and  so  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  counsel.  —  Come,  my  coach !  —  Good  night,  ladies ; 
good  night,  sweet  ladies ;  good  night,  good  night.  [^Exit. 

King,  Follow   her   close;   give   her   good  watch,  I   pray 
you.  —  [^Eodt  Horatio. 

O,  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death.     O  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 
When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalias !  ^®     First,  her  father  slain  : 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove :  the  people  mudded. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done  but  greenly. 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him :  *^  poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herself  and  her  fair  judgment. 
Without  the  which  we're  pictures,  or  mere  beasts : 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these. 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France  ; 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
.With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd, 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 

^4  The  origin  and  meaning  of  this  oath,  ako,  are  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
It  occurs  in  several  old  plays,  and  Shakespeare  has  it  in  at  least  tyro  other 
p  Aces.  The  most  likely  account  represents  it  to  have  been  a  humorous  oath, 
the  Cock  and  Magpie  being  a  fiivourite  alehouse  sign.  In  A  Catechism  by 
George  Giffurd,  1583,  we  have,  —  "  Because  thev  will  not  take  the  name  of 
God  to  abuse  it,  they  swear  by  small  things,  as  oy  cock  andpye,  by  the  mouse 
foot,  Hnd  niHiiy  such  like/* 

16  Men  go  out  singly,  or  one  by  one,  to  act  as  spies;  when  they  go  forth 
toJigkL  they  jro  in  armies. 

w  This  phrase  was  much  used,  before  and  in  the  Poet's  time,  for  any 
thing  done  hurriedlv  and  by  stealth.  Thus  Florio  explains  clanatstinnre^ 
"to  hide  or  conceal  by  stealth,  or  in  hugger-mvgger"  And  in  Wheeler*i 
TrecUite  of  Commerce^  1601 :  "  The  strnggler  shipping  his  cloth  and  other 
commodity  in  covert  manner,  hugger-mugger^  and  at  obscure  ports.'*  And 
m  North's  Plutarch  Antony  urges  that  Csesar's  *^  body  should  be  honoui»- 
bly  buried,  and  not  in  hugger-mugger  J** 
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Like  to  a  murdering-piece,  in  many  places  ^^ 

Gives  me  superfluous  death.  [-4  Noite  within. 

Queen.  Alack,  what  noise  is  this  ? 

King.     Where  are  my  Switzers  ?  ^^     Let  them  guard  the 
door. — 

JEnter  a  Gentleman, 

What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gent,  Save  yourself,  my  lord : 

Tlie  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list,^ 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
Overbears  your  officers.     The  rabble  call  him  lord ; 
And  —  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,** 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known. 
The  ratitiers  and  props  of  every  word — 
They  cry.   Choose  we ;  Laertes  shall  be  King! 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
Laertes  shall  he  King^  Laertes  King  ! 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  I — 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs  I  ^ 

King,  The  doors  are  broke.  [^Noise  vnthin. 

Enter  Laertes,  armed  ;  Danes  following, 

La£r.  Where  is  this  King?  —  Sirs,  stand  you  all  without. 

Danes.  No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Danes.  We  will,  we  will.        [  They  retire  without  the  Door. 

Laer.  I  thank  you :  —  keep  the  door.  —  O,  thou  vile  King, 
Give  me  my  father  I 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  proclaims  me  bastard, 
[And]  brands  the  harlot  even  here,  between 
The  chaste  uusmirched  brows  of  my  true  mother.*^ 

^^  A  mnrdering-piece,  or  murderer^  was  a  small  piece  of  artillery.  Case 
shot,  filled  with  small  bullets,  nails,  old  iron,  &c.,  was  often  used  in  these 
niui'derers.  This  accounts  for  the  raking  tire  attributed  to  them  in  the 
text. 

18  Smizers^  for  royal  guards.  The  Swiss  were  then,  as  since,  mercenary 
loldiers  of  any  nation  that  could  afford  to  pay  them. 

W  0/erJl<win(/  his  bimmh^  or  limits.     See  page  211,  note  12. 

20  As  has  here  the  force  of  a$  if.  The  explanation  sometimes  given  ol 
the  passaf^e  is,  that  the  rabble  are  the  ratiliers  and  props  of  every  idle  word. 
The  plain  sen<e  is,  that  antiiiuity  and  custom  are  the  ratitiers  and  props  of 
every  muml  word  touching  the  matter  in  hand,  the  ordering  of  human  so- 
cietv  and  the  State.  , 

21  Hounds  are  said  to  run  counter  when  they  are  upon  a  false  scent,  or 
hunt  it  by  the  heel,  running  backward  and  mistaking  the  course  of  the 
game. 

^  Uhsmirched  is  ufuullied,  spotleM. 
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King.  AVTiat  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 
That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ?  — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person : 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will.^  —  Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd: — Let  him  go,  Gertrude:  — 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King,  Dead. 

Queen,  But  not  by  him* 

King,     Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer,  How  came  he  dead  ?    I'll  not  be  juggled  with : 
To  Hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profbundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation.     To  this  point  I  stand,  — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes ;  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world : 
And  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well, 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King,  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge. 
That,  swoopstake,**^  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
Winner  and  loser  ? 

Lcter,  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them,  then? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my  arms, 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican, 
Repast  them  with  my  blood.** 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it, 

28  **  Proofs,"  says  Coleridge,  **a8  indeed  all  ebe  is,  that  Shakespeart 
never  intended  us  to  see  the  King  with  Hamlet's  eyes;  though,,  1  suspect, 
the  managers  have  long  done  so/* 

24  SiotHtpstake^  commonly  printed  sweepstake^  here  means  indiscriminately, 
A  sweepstake  is  one  who  wins  or  sweeps  tn  ail  the  stakes^  whether  on  the  race- 
^ound  or  Ht  the  gaming-table. 

26  The  pelican  is  a  fabulous  birtl,  often  referred  to  by  the  old  poets  for 
illuHtration.  It  was  also  niu(rh  u»ed  as  a  signiticant  ornament  in  Mediaeval 
church  architecture,  the  pelican  being  represented  as  an  eagle.  An  old  k>ook 
entitled  A  Choice  of  Kriwleins  awl  other  Devices^  by  Geffrey  Whitney,  1686, 
contains  a  picture  of  an  eagle  on  her  nest,  tearing  open  her  breast  to  feed 
her young. 
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It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce 
As  day  does  to  your  eye.* 

Danes,  [  Within.']  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer,  How  uow !  what  noise  is  that  ?  — 

Re-enter  Ophelia. 

O  heaty  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven-times  salt. 
Bum  out  the  sense  aud  virtue  of  mine  eye !  — 
By  Heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weight. 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.     O  rose  of  May ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia !  — 
O  Heavens !  b't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and,  where  *tis  fine, 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph.  [Sings.]   TTiey  bore  htm  barefaced  on  the  bier ; 
I      Hey  non  nanny,  nonny,  hey  nonny  ; 

And  in  his  grave  ratn*d  many  a  tear,  -^ 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 

Laer,  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade  revengie, 
It  could  not*  move  thus. 

Oph,  You  must  sing,  Down  a-doum,  an  you  cali  Tiim 
a-dourn-a,  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !  ^  It  is  the  fidse 
steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter.^ 

Laer,  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance ;  pray  you, 
love,  remember :  and  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts.* 

^  The  fblio  has  pierce ;  the  quartos,  pear,  meaning  app&ir.  The  latter 
is  both  awkward  in  language  and  tame  in  sense.  Understanding  level  in 
the  sense  of  direct^  pierce  gives  an  apt  and  clear  meaning. 

37  The  wheel  is  the  burden  of  a  ballad,  from  the  Latin  rota,  a  rounds 
which  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  burden  frequently  repeated. 

"^  Meaning,  probably,  some  old  ballad,  of  which  no  traces  have  sar* 
vived. 

29  The  language  of  flowers  is  very  ancient,  and  the  old  poets  have  many 
instances  of  it.  In  The  Winter^s  Ta/*;,  iv.  3,  Perditn  makes  herself  delecta- 
ble in  the  u«e  of  it,  distributing  her  flowers  much  as  Ophelia  does  here. 
Rosemary,  being  supposed  to  Rtrengthen  the  meniorv,  was  held  emblematic 
of  remembrance,  and  in  that  thought  was  distributed  at  weddings  and  funer> 
als.  —  Pansies,  from  the  French  pensees^  were  emblems  of  pensiveness, 
thought  b^ing  here  again  used  foi  griefs  the  same  as  I  have  already  shown 
in  iii.  1,  note  9.  The  next  speech,  " //iM«r///te  and  remembrance  titteiV  is 
another  instance  of  the  same  usasre  —  Document^  from  the  Latin  doceo^  is 
here  used  in  the  original  sense  of  lessmi^  or  something  taught.  So  in  The 
Faerie  Queene^  Book  i.  x.  19,  where  Fidelia  takes  the  Kedcross  Knight  mh 
der  ler  tuition, 

^*  That  of  her  heavenly  learning  he  might  taste, 
And  heare  the  wisedoni  of  her  wordes  divine :  '* 
**  And  that  her  sacred  Booke,  with  blood  ywrltt. 
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Laer,  A  document  in  madness ;  thoughts  and  remembrance 
fitted. 

Oph,  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines:*^ — there's 
me  for  you ;  and  here's  some  for  me :  we  may  call  it  herb- 
grace  o'  Sundays :  —  O,  you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  differ- 
ence.**—  There's  a  daisy  :  —  I  would  give  you  some  violets, 
but  they  wither'd  all  when  my  father  died.^^ — They  say  he 
made  a  good  end,  — 

[Sings.]  For  honny  sweet  Rohin  is  all  myjoy^  — 

Laer.  Thought  and  affliction,^  passion,  Hell  itself 
She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.  [Sings.]  And  will  he  not  come  again  f  • 

And  will  he  not  come  again  f 
No,  no,  he  is  dead; 
Go  to  thy  death-bed  ; 
He  never  wiU  come  again. 

His  heard  was  as  white  as  snow, 
AU  flaxen  was  his  poll : 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone. 

And  we  cast  away  moan  : 
God  hd  mercy  on  his  soul/^ 

Ancl  of  all  Christian  souls,  I  pray  God.   God  h'  wi'  you !  [^JSxiU 

Laer.  Do  you  see  this,  O  God  ? 

King.  Laertes,  I  must  c6mmune  with  your  grief," 
Or  you  deny  me  right     Go  but  apart ; 

That  none  could  reade  except  she  did  them  teaeh, 
She  unto  him  di8cl08ed  every  whitt ; 
And  heavenly  documents  thereout  did  preach, 
That  weaker  wit  of  man  could  never  reach ; 
Of  God,  of  Q^race,  of  Justice,  of  Free-will ; 
That  wonder  was  to  heare  her  goodly  speech." 

V  Fennel  and  columbine  were  sij^iificant  of  cajolery  and  ingratitude;  so 
that  Ophelia  might  fitly  ^ive  them  to  the  guileful  and  faithless  King. 

'1  Kue  was  emblemntic  of  sorrow  or  rtUh^  and  was  called  herb-gr€u:e  firom 
the  moral  and  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to  it-  —  There  may  be  some  an- 
certainty  as  to  Ophelia's  meaning,  when  she  says  to  the  Queen,  **  you  must 
wear  your  rue  with  a  difference,^*  Betiring  a  difference  is  an  ol  heraldic 
phrsse;  and  the  difference  here  intended  is  probably  best  explained  in  Co- 
gan*B  Haven  of  Health :  **  The  second  property  is  that  rue  abateth  carnal  Itut^ 
whidi  is  also  confirmed  by  Galen.*'  Sotnat  the  difference  in  the  Queen's 
case  would  be  emblematic  of  her  **  hasty  return  to  the  nuptial  state,  apd  a 
severe  reflection  on  her  indecetit  marriage." 

^  The  daisy  was  an  emblem  of  dissembling;  the  violet,  of  faithfulness, 
and  is  so  set  down  in  The  Lover^s  Nosegay. 

•*  Thought  again  for  grief,  care^  pensiveness. 

^  Poor  Ophelia  in  her  madness  remembers  the  ends  of  many  old  popular 
ballads.  Bonny  Robin  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite,  for  there  were  many 
others  written  to  that  tune. 

^  Commune^  spelt  common  in  the  folio,  has  the  first  syllable  long  here. 
It  was  often  used  so  by  the  old  poets ;  Milton  has  it  so,  and  even  W  ords- 
wnith. 
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Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will, 

And  they  shall  hear  and  jt^dge  'twixt  you  and  me. 

If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 

They  find  us  touched,  we  will  our  kingdom  give, 

Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 

To  you  in  satisfaction  ;  but  if  not. 

Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us, 

And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 

To  give  it  due  content. 

Lcier,  Let  this  be  so : 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  burial, — 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o*er  his  bones. 
No  noble  rite  nor  formal  ostentation,  — 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 
lliat  I  must  call't  in  question.** 

King,  So  you  shall ; 

And  where  th'  offence  is  let  the  great  axe  £dl. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  [ExemUm 

Scene  VI.     The  Same,  Another  Room  in  the  Same* 
Enter  Horatio  and  a  Servant, 

Hot,  What  are  they  that  would  speak  with  me  ? 

Sew.  Sailors,  sir :  they  say  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Hor.  Let  them  come  in.  —  [^Exit  SerwmL 

I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  Lord  Hamlet 

Enter  Sailors, 

1  Sail,  God  bless  you,  sir. 

ffor.  Let  Him  bless  thee  too. 

1  Sail,  He  shall,  sir,  an*t  please  Him.  There's  a  letter  for 
you,  sir,  —  it  comes  from  th'  ambassador  that  was  bound  for 
England,  —  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know 
it  is. 

ffor.  [Reads.]  fforaiio,  when  thou  shalt  have  overlooJi^d  this^ 
give  these  fellows  some  means  to  the  King:  they  have  letters  for 
him.  Ere  we  were  two  dags  old  at  sea,  a  pirate  of  very  war* 
like  appointment  gave  us  chase.  Finding  ourselves  too  slow  of 
sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour;  and  in  the  grapple  I 
boarded  them :  on  the  instant,  they  got  clear  of  our  ship  ;  so 

w  The  fnnerHls  of  kniffhts  and  persons  of  rank  were  made  with  great 
ceremony  and  ostentation  formerly.  Sir  John  Hawkins  observes  that  *^  the 
Bwordf  the  helmet,  the  gauntlet,  spurs,  and  tabard  are  still  hung  over  the 
ipwve  of  evf  ry  knight/' 
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I  alone  became  their  prisoner.  They  h/we  dealt  with  me  like 
thieves  of  mercy:  but  they  knew  what  they  did;  I  am  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  them.  Let  the  King  have  the  letters  I  have  sent; 
and  repair  thou  to  me  with  as  much  haste  as  thou  would! st  fly 
death.  I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb  ; 
yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter.^  These 
good  fellows  will  bring  thee  where  I  am.  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem  hold  their  course  for  England:  of  them  I  have 
much  to  tell  thee.    Farewell: 

He  that  thou  knowest  thine,         PIamlet. 

Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters ; 

And  do't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 

To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  VII.  The  Same.  Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  the  King  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance  seal, 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain 
Pursu'd  my  life. 

Laer,  It  well  appears :  But  tell  me 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats, 
So  crimefrd  and  so  capital  in  nature. 
As  by  your  safety,  greatness,  wisdom,  all  things  else, 
You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up. 

King.  O,  for  two  special  reasons ; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd, 
But  yet  to  me  they're  strong.     The  Queen  his  mother 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myself, 
(My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be't  either  which,). 
She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him ;  * 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection. 
Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone. 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces :  so  that  my  arrows, 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind,* 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

W  The  bort  is  the  caliber  of  a  f^un. 

1  The  general  gender  is  the  common  tort  of  people.    The  Poet  lua  tin 
like  phrase,  "  one  gender  of  herb-s." 

3  LighUshaJUs  cannot  stand  in  a  rough  wind,  —  Asoham. 

8d 
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If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 

Sure,  He  tliat  made  us  with  such  large  discow^e) 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  fust  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 

Beastial  oblivion,  or  some  craven*  scruple 

Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th'  event,  — 

A  thought  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom. 

And  ever  three  parts  coward,  —  I  do  not  know 

^Vhy  yet  I  live  to  say  This  thing's  to  do  ; 

Sith  I  have  cause  and  will,  and  strength  and  means, 

To  do'U     Examples  gross  as  earth  exhort  me : 

Witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge, 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ; 

Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puff'd, 

Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 

Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare. 

Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great 

Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw 

When  honour's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I,  then. 

That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd. 

Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood,' 

And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

That  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause ; 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent*- 

To  hide  the  slain? — O,  from  this  time  forth, 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  I  ''EjkU 


Scene  V,     Elsinore,    A  Room  in  the  Castle* 

Enter  the  Queen  and  Horatio. 

Queen.  I  will  not  speak  with  her. 
ffor.  She  is  importunate,  indeed  distract; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

*  Provocations  yrhich  excite  both  my  reason  and  my  passions  to 
geance. 

<  Continent  means  that  which  contains  or  encloses.  **  If  there  be  no  ftil* 
nesse,  tlien  is  the  continent  greater  than  the  content.*^  —  £acom*»  Advtme^ 
ment  qf  Ltarmng, 
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Queen,  What  would  she  have  ? 

If^,  She  speaks  much  of  her  £ither  ;  says  she  hears 

There's  tricks  i*  the  world ;  aud  hems,  and  beats  her  heart ; 

Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  ^  speaks  things  in  doubt^ 

That  carry  but  half  sense :  her  speech  is  nothing, 

Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 

The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  it,* 

And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 

Which,  as  her  winks  and  nods  and  gestures  yield  them. 

Indeed  would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought^ 

Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily.' 

'Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with ;  for  she  may  strew 

Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 

Queen,  Let  her  come  in.  —  [^JSxit  Horatio* 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
)  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss : 
■  So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt,     • 

It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt .  i 

Re-enter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia.' 

Oph,  Where  is  the  beauteous  Majesty  of  Denmark  ?  • 
Queen,  How  now,  Ophelia ! 

Oph,  [Sings.]  How  should  lyour  true  love  know 

From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  hai  and  staffs 
And  his  sandal  shoon? 

Queen,  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  this  song  ? 
Oph,  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

1  Kicks  spitefully  at  straws.  Such  was  the  common  use  of  spurn  in  ta« 
Poet's  time  So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  i.  3:  "And  foot  me  as  y«)u 
gptim  A  stranfi^er  cur  over  your  thresho  d."  "And  \n  Julius  Cauar,  iii.  1: 
*'  I  spui-n  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  wav."  —  It  lias  been  repeatedly  noted 
that  envy  and  its  derivatives  were  used  in  the  sense  of  mnlice. 

3  C-oUeclion  is  inference  or  conjecture,  —  Aim  is  guess.  See  page  439, 
note  24. 

s  Unhappily  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  mischievomly ;  a  frequent  usage. 
—  In  llie  folio,  ihe  next  two  line^  are  printed  as  part  of  tlie  QueeiTs  speech. 
The  quartos  assign  them  to  Horatio,  and  the  sense  of  them  clearly  favours  that 
order. 

^  Shakespeare  is  not  singular  in  the  use  of  amiss  as  a  substantive. 
'Each  toy"'  18  each  tnjle. 

*  In  the  quarto  of  1603,  this  stage-direction  is,  "  Enter  Ophelia,  playing 
on  a  lute,  ani  her  hair  down,  sinking.** 

*  There  is  no  part  of  this  play  in  its  representation  on  the  stage  more 

Enthetic  than  this  scene;  which,  1  suppose,  proceeds  from  the  utter  insensi- 
ility  Ophelia  has  to  her  own  misfortunes.  A  great  sensibility,  or  none  at  all, 
seems  t<»  produce  the  s  tme  effects.  In  the  latter  case  the  audience  supply 
what  is  wanting,  and  with  the  former  they  sympathize.—  Sir  J  Heyni»lds. 
7  These  were  the  liadges  of  pilgrims,  t'he  cocHe  shell  was  an  emblem 
of  their  intention  to  go  be\  ond  sea.  The  habit,  being  held  sacred,  was  often 
•asumed  as  a  disguise  in  love-adventures. 
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[Sings.]  ffe  is  dead  and  gone,  ladyy 
He  18  dead  and  gone  ; 
At  hie  head  a  grass-green  turfj 
At  his  heels  a  stone* 

Quefin,  Nay,  but,  Ophelia,  — 
Oph.  Pray  you,  mark. 

[Suigs.]    White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snoWf 

Enter  the  King. 

Queen,  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Oph.  [Sings.]  Larded  with  sweet  flowers  ;^ 

Which  hewept  to  the  grave  did  gOj 
With  true-love  showers. 

King,  How  do  you,  pretty  lady? 

Oph.  Well,  God  'ield  you!"  They  say  the  owl  was  a 
baker's  daughter.^^  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  know 
not  what  we  may  be.     God  be  at  your  table ! 

King^  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph,  Vraij  you,  let's  have  no  words  of  this;  but  when 
they  ask  you  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 

f  Sings.]      To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  day. 
All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  la  maid  at  your  window, 
To  be  your  Valentine. 

The  remainintj  Stanzas  to  be  omitted  in  Class." 

[  77ien  up  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes, 

And  dupp^d  the  chamber  door  ;  " 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

Oph.  Indeed,  la,  without  an  oath,  I'll  make  an  end  on't: 

[Sings.]   By  Gis  and  by  Saint  Charity^ 
Alack,  andjiefor  shame! 

•  Larded  is  garnished. 

9  God  yield,  or  reward  you.     See  page  92,  note  8. 

^^  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  Saviour  went  into  a  baker^s  shop  and 
•Aked  for  some  bread.  The  baker  put  some  dough  in  the  oven  to  bake  for 
Him,  and  was  rebuked  by  hi-^  daughter  for  doing  so.  For  this  wickedness 
the  daughter  was  transfor«ned  into  an  owl. 

11  TJie  stanzas  which  follow  are  so  essential  to  the  right  conception  of 
Ophelia  that  1  dare  not  cut  them  out  of  the  text.  I  therefore  bracket  them, 
and  mark  them  for  omission  in  cla<s.     See  the  Preface  to  this  volume. 

12  To  dap  is  to  do  up,  as  to  don  is  to  do  on. 

M  This  use  of  Ois  has  not  been  accounted  for.    Probably  it  is  a  cormi^ 
**  perhaps  a  disguise,  of  the  Saviour's  name.    Saint  Charity  was  oftea 
b  way. 
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Young  men  wiU  doH^  if  they  come  toH  ; 
By  cocky  they  are  to  blameM 

Quoth  she,  be/ore  you  tumbled  me. 

You  promised  me  to  wed. 
So  woidd  I  ha!  done,  by  yonder  Sun, 
An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  hedJ] 

King,  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  ? 

Oph,  I  hope  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be  patient;  but  I 
cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  him  i'  the  cold 
ground.  My  brother  shall  know  of  it ;  and  so  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  counsel.  —  Come,  my  coach !  —  Good  night,  ladies ; 
good  night,  sweet  ladies ;  good  night,  good  night.  ^^Eadt. 

King,  Follow   her   close;   give   her   good  watch,  I   pray 
you.  —  \^Exit  Horatio. 

O,  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death.     O  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 
When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalias !  ^^     First,  her  father  slain  : 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove :  the  people  mudded. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers, 
For  good  Polonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done  but  greenly. 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him :  ^®  poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herself  and  her  fair  judgment. 
Without  the  which  we're  pictures,  or  mere  beasts : 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these. 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France  ; 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  liimself  in  clouds, 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
.With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd, 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 

^^  The  origin  and  meaning  of  this  oath,  also,  are  wrapped  in  obscuritj. 
It  occurs  in  several  old  plays,  and  Shakespeare  has  it  in  at  least  two  other 
p  Aces.  The  most  likely  account  represents  it  to  have  been  a  humorous  oath, 
the  Cbfib  and  Magpie  being  a  favourite  alehouse  sign.  In  A  Catechism  hy 
George  Gilford,  1583,  we  have,  —  "  Becflu««e  thev  will  not  take  the  name  of 
God  to  abuse  it,  they  swear  by  small  things,  as  by  cock  andpye,  by  the  mouse 
foot,  tmd  niHiiy  such  like.'* 

1*  Men  go  out  singly,  or  one  by  one,  to  act  as  spies;  when  they  go  forth 
iojighL  they  jro  in  armies. 

i«  This  phrase  was  much  used,  before  and  in  the  Poet's  time,  for  any 
thing  done  hurriedlv  and  by  stealth.  Thus  Florio  explains  clandfstijiarty 
"to  hide  or  conceal  by  stealth,  or  in  hugger-mugger.*^  And  in  Wheeler's 
Treatise  of  Commerce^  1601 :  "  The  strnggler  shipping  his  cloth  and  other 
commodity  in  covert  manner,  hugger-mugger^  and  at  obscure  ports."  And 
in  North's  Plutarch  Antony  urges  that  Caesar's  **  body^  should  be  honoura- 
bly buried,  and  not  in  hugger-mugger.''^ 
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Like  to  a  murdering-pieoe,  in  many  places  ^^ 

Gives  me  superfluous  death.  [^A  Noise  within. 

Queen.  Alack,  what  noise  is  this  ? 

King.     Where  are  my  Switzers  ?  ^     Let  them  guard  the 
door. — 

£!$Uer  a  Gentleman. 

What  is  the  matter? 

Gent  Save  yourself^  my  lord : 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list," 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
Tlian  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
0*erb^irs  your  officers.     The  rabble  call  him  lord ; 
And  —  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,* 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
The  ratitiers  and  props  of  every  word — 
They  cry.   Choose  we ;  Laertes  shall  be  King! 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
Laertes  shall  he  King,  Laertes  King  ! 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  ^se  trail  they  cry! — 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs !  ^ 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.  [Noise  withtn. 

Enter  Laertes,  armed  ;  Danes  following. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  King?  —  Sirs,  stand  you  all  without. 

Danes.  No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer,  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 


Danes.  We  will,  we  wilL 


\  They  retire  withotU  the  Door, 


Laer.  I  thank  you :  —  keep  the  door.  —  O,  thou  vile  King, 
Give  me  my  father  I 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  proclaims  me  bastard, 
[And]  brands  the  harlot  even  here,  between 
The  chaste  unsmirched  brows  of  my  true  mother.^ 

i**  A  mnrdering-piece,  or  murderer,  was  a  small  piece  of  artillery.  Case 
■hot,  filled  with  small  bullets,  nails,  old  iron,  &c.,  >v^as  often  used  in  these 
wtui'tlerers.  This  accounts  for  the  raking  lire  attributed  to  them  in  the 
text. 

18  Sicifzer$y  for  royal  guards.  The  Swiss  were  then,  as  since,  mercenary 
loldiers  of  any  nation  that  could  afford  to  pay  them. 

W  Orerjiinolny  his  btmmh,  or  limits.     See  page  211,  note  12. 

^  As  has  here  the  furce  of  at  if  The  explanation  sometimes  given  ol 
the  passage  is,  that  the  rabble  nre  the  ratitiers  and  props  of  ever)'  idle  word. 
The  plain  sen^e  is,  that  anti({uity  and  custom  are  the  ratitiers  and  props  of 
every  aouwl  word  touching  the  matter  in  hand,  the  ordering  of  human  so- 
cietv  and  the  State.  . 

^1  Hounds  are  said  to  run  counter  when  they  are  upon  a  false  scent,  or 
hunt  it  by  the  heel,  ruuuitig  backward  and  mistaking  the  course  of  the 
game. 

fi  ^^umircAed  is  unsuIUed,  spotlest. 
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King.  AVhat  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 
That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ?  — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person : 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will.^  —  Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd: — Let  him  go,  Gertrude:  — 
Speak,  man. 

Laer,  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King,  Dead. 

Queen,  But  not  by  him. 

King.     Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  ?    I'll  not  be  juggled  with : 
To  Hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil  I 
Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profbundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation.     To  this  point  I  stand,  — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes ;  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King,  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laer,  My  will,  not  all  the  world : 
And  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well. 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King,  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 
That,  swoopstake,'^  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
Winner  and  loser  ? 

Laer,  None  but  liis  enemies. 

King,  Will  you  know  them,  then? 

Laer,  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my  arms. 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican. 
Repast  them  with  my  blood.^ 

King,  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death. 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it, 

28  **  Proofs,"  says  Coleridp^e,  **  as  indeed  all  else  is,  that  Shakespearo 
never  intended  us  to  see  the  King  with  Hamlet's  eyes;  though,,  1  suspecti 
the  managers  have  long  done  so.*' 

^  StofHtpstake,  commonly  printed  sweepstake,,  here  means  indiscriminately, 
A  sweepstake  is  one  wlio  wins  or  sweeps  in  atl  the  stakes^  whether  on  the  race- 
ground  or  Ht  the  gaming-table. 

^  The  pelican  in  a  fabulous  binl,  often  referred  to  by  the  old  poets  for 
illustration.  It  was  also  much  u»ed  as  a  significant  ornament  in  Mediaeval 
church  architecture,  the  pelican  being  represented  as  hu  eagle.  An  old  book 
entitled  A  Choice  of  Kvwleins  awl  other  Devices^  by  Geffrey  Whitnej',  1686, 
contains  a  picture  of  an  eagle  on  her  nest,  tearing  open  her  breast  to  feea 
her  young. 
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It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce 
As  day  does  to  your  eye.** 

Dcmes.  [  Wtihin.^  Let  her  come  in* 

Laer.  How  now!  what  noise  is  that?  — 

Re-enter  Ophelia. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  bnuns !  tears  seven-times  salt. 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye!  — 
By  Heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weighty 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.     O  rose  of  May ! 
Dciir  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia !  — 
O  Heavens !  is't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and,  where  'tis  fine, 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
Afler  the  thinor  it  loves. 

Oph.  [Sings.]   ITiey  bore  htm  barefaced  an  the  bier; 
I      Hey  nan  nanny,  nanny,  hey  nanny  ; 
And  in  his  grave  rairCd  many  a  tear,  -— 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 

Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade  reyengie. 
It  could  not*  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  must  sing,  Down  a-doum,  an  you  call  )iim 
a-dourn-a.  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !  ^  It  is  the  fiilse 
steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter.^ 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  Tliere's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance ;  pray  you, 
love,  remember :  and  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts." 

M  The  (blio  has  pierce ;  the  quartos,  pear^  meaning  appear.  The  latter 
is  both  awkward  in  language  and  tame  in  sense.  Understanding  level  in 
the  sense  of  direct^  pierce  gives  an  apt  and  clear  meaning. 

27  The  wheel  is  the  burden  of  a  ballad,  from  the  Latin  rota,  a  round, 
which  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  burden  frequently  repeated. 

'^  Meaning,  probably,  some  old  ballad,  of  whicli  no  traces  have  sor* 
vived. 

^  The  language  of  flowers  is  very  ancient,  and  the  old  poets  have  many 
instances  of  it.  In  The  Winter's  Tale^  iv.  3,  Perditn  makes  herself  delecta- 
ble in  the  u«e  of  it,  distributing  her  flowers  much  as  Ophelia  does  here. 
Rosemary,  being  supposed  to  strengthen  the  memory,  was  held  emblematic 
of  remembrance,  and  in  that  thought  was  distributed  at  weddings  and  funer- 
als.—  Pansies,  from  the  French  pensees,  were  emblems  of  pensiveness, 
thought  b^ing  here  again  used  foi  griefs  the  same  as  1  have  already  shown 
in  iii.  1,  note  9.  The  next  speech,  "//i««y//<«  and  remembrance  fitteil,*'  is 
another  instance  of  the  same  usasre  —  Document^  from  the  Latin  doceo^  is 
here  used  in  the  original  sense  of  lesson^  or  something  taught  So  in  Th€ 
Faerie  Queene^  Book  i.  x.  19,  where  Fidelia  takes  the  Kedcross  Knight  un- 
der ber  tuition, 

"That  of  her  heayenly  learning  he  might  taste. 
And  heare  the  wisedom  of  her  wordes  diTine :  '* 
**  And  that  her  sacred  Booke,  with  blood  ywiltt, 
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Laer,  A  document  in  madness ;  thoughts  and  remembrance 
fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbmes:** — there's 
nie  for  you ;  and  here's  some  for  me :  we  may  call  it  herb- 
grace  o'  Sundays :  —  O,  you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  differ- 
ence. *^  —  There's  a  daisy  :  —  I  would  give  you  some  violets, 
but  they  wither'd  all  when  my  father  died.*^ — They  say  he 
made  a  good  end,  — 

[Sings.]  For  honny  sweet  Rohin  is  all  my  joy ^^^ 

Lner,  Thought  and  affliction,^  passion,  Hell  itself 
She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph,  [Sings.]  And  will  he  not  come  again  f  • 

And  will  he  not  come  again  f 
No,  no,  he  is  dead; 
Go  to  thy  dealh-bed; 
He  never  will  come  again. 

Bis  heard  was  as  white  as  snow, 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll : 

tie  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 

And  we  cast  away  moan  : 
God  hd  mercy  on  his  soul/^ 

And  of  all  Christian  souls,  I  pray  God.   God  V  wi'  you  I  [i£etY. 

Laer.  Do  you  see  this,  O  God  ? 

King,  Laertes,  I  must  c6mmune  with  your  grief,* 
Or  you  deny  me  right     Go  but  apart ; 

That  none  eotild  reade  except  she  did  them  teach, 
She  unto  him  disclosed  eyery  whitt ; 
And  heayenly  documents  thereout  did  preach, 
That  weaker  wit  of  man  could  neyer  reach ; 
Of  God,  of  Qjace,  of  Justice,  of  Free-will ; 
That  wonder  waa  to  heare  her  goodly  speech." 

^  Fennel  and  columbine  were  significant  of  cajolery  and  in^n^titade;  so 
that  Ophelia  might  fitly  ^ive  them  to  the  guileful  and  faithless  King. 

<^  Rue  was  emblemntic  of  sorrow  or  rvih^  and  was  called  herb-grace  firom 
the  moral  and  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to  it.  —  There  may  be  some  un- 
certainty as  to  Ophelia's  meaning,  when  she  says  to  the  Queen,  **  yon  must 
wear  your  rue  with  a  difference."  Bearing  a  difference  is  an  ol  heraldic 
phrase;  and  the  difference  here  intended  is  probably  best  explained  in  Co- 
gan*8  Haven  of  Health :  **  The  second  property  is  that  rue  abateth  carnal  lust^ 
which  is  also  Qoiifirmed  by  Galen."  So  that  the  difference  in  the  Queen's 
case  would  be  emblematic  of  her  '*  hasty  return  to  the  nuptial  state,  apd  a 
severe  reflection  on  her  indecent  marriage." 

^  The  daisy  was  an  emblem  of  dissembling;  the  violet,  of  faithfulness, 
and  is  so  set  down  in  The  Lover^s  Nosegay. 

W  Thought  again  for  grief,  care^  pensiveness. 

**  Poor  Ophelia  in  her  madness  remembers  the  ends  of  many  old  popular 
ballada.  Bonny  Robin  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite,  for  there  were  many 
others  written  to  that  tune. 

S*  Commune,  spelt  common  in  the  folio,  has  the  first  syllable  long  here. 
It  was  often  used  so  by  the  old  poets;  Milton  has  it  so,  and  even  Worda* 
wnrtli* 
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Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will, 

And  they  shall  hear  and  jiidge  'twixt  you  and  me. 

If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 

They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give, 

Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 

To  you  in  satisfaction  ;  but  if  not. 

Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 

And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 

To  give  it  due  content 

Laer,  Let  this  be  so : 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  burial, — 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o*er  his  bones, 
No  noble  rite  nor  formal  ostentation,  — 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 
That  I  must  call't  in  question.** 

King.  So  you  shall ; 

And  where  th'  ofience  is  let  the  great  axe  £dl. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  IMcetmL 

Scene  YI.     77ie  Same,  Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Horatio  and  a  Servant, 

Hot,  What  are  they  that  would  speak  with  me  ? 

Serv,  Sailors,  sir :  they  say  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Hor,  Let  them  come  in.  —  [Exit  ServamL 

I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  Lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors, 

1  Sail  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Let  Him  bless  thee  too. 

1  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  an't  please  Him.  There's  a  letter  for 
you,  sir,  —  it  comes  from  th'  ambassador  that  was  bound  for 
England,  —  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know 
it  is. 

Jlor.  [Reads.]  Horaiio^  when  thou  shalt  have  overlooked  thisy 
give  these  fellows  some  means  to  the  King:  they  have  letters  for 
him.  Ere  we  were  two  days  old  at  sea,  a  pirate  of  very  war» 
like  appointment  gave  us  chase.  Finding  ourselves  too  slow  of 
sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour ;  and  in  the  grapple  1 
hoarded  them :  on  the  instant,  they  got  clear  of  our  ship  ;  so 

M  The  funerals  of  knip^hts  and  persons  of  rank  were  made  with  mst 
ceremony  and  ostentation  formerly.  Sir  John  Hawkins  observes  that  *^  the 
sword,  the  helmet,  the  gauntlet,  spurs,  and  tabard  are  still  hung  over  th« 
Ij^ve  of  evf  ry  knight." 
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I  alone  became  their  prisoner.  They  have  dealt  with  me  like 
thieves  of  mercy :  hut  they  knew  what  they  did ;  1  am  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  them.  Let  the  King  have  the  letters  I  have  sent ; 
and  repair  thou  to  me  with  as  much  haste  as  thou  woulcTst  fly 
death,  I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb  ; 
yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter,^  These 
good  fellows  will  bring  thee  where  I  am.  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem  hold  their  course  for  England:  of  them  1  have 
much  to  tell  thee.     Farewell: 

He  thai  thou  knowest  thine,        Hamlet. 

Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters ; 

And  do't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 

To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  \ExeunL 

Scene  VII.  The  Same.  Another  Room  in  the  Same, 
Enter  the  King  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance  seal, 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain 
Pursued  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears :  But  tell  me 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats, 
So  crimefrd  and  so  capital  in  nature, 
As  by  your  safety,  greatness,  wisdom,  all  things  else, 
You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up. 

King.  O,  for  two  special  reasons ; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd, 
But  yet  to  me  they're  strong.     The  Queen  his  mother 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myself, 
(My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be't  either  which,). 
She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive, 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him ;  * 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection. 
Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone. 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces :  so  that  my  arrows, 
Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wiud,^ 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim*d  them. 

W  The  bore  is  the  caliber  of  a  gun. 

1  The  general  gender  is  the  coniinon  sort  of  people.    The  Poet  hsM  Urn 
like  phrase,  "  one  gender  of  herbs." 

>  LigkUthaJles  cannot  stand  in  a  rough  wind.  —  Asohax. 
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LmtT.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  fiither  lost; 
A  Bster  driven  into  desperate  terms, 
WUose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again,' 
Stood  diallenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections.     But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that :  you  must  not  think 
That  we  are  made  oi  stuff  so  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger, 
And  think  it  pastime.     You  shortly  shall  hear  more : 
I  lov'd  vour  £ither,  and  we  love  ourself ;    , 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine  — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

Mt$s.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet: 

This  to  your  Majesty ;  this  to  the  Queen. 

King,  From  Hamlet !  who  brought  them  ? 

Mtss.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say ;  I  saw  them  not : 
They  were  given  me  by  Oaudio ;  he  receiv*d  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them. 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them.— ^ 

Leave  us.  \_Exit  Messenger, 

[Reads.]  High  and  mighty  :  You  shall  know  lam  set  naked 
on  your  kingdom*  To-morrow  shall  I  beg  leave  to  see  your 
kingly  eyes  ;  when  Ishall^Jirst  asking  your  pcardon  thereunto^ 
recount  th"  occasions  of  my  sudden  and  more  strange  return, 

Hamjlet. 

What  should  this  mean  ?    Are  all  the  rest  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ? 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King,  *Tis  Hamlet's  character.     Naked '^ 

And  in  a  postscript  here  he  says,  alone: 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Latr,  Fm  lost  in  it,  my  lord.     But  let  him  come ; 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart. 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth. 
Thus  diddest  thou. 

King,  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, — 

As  how  should  it  be  so,  how  otherwise  ?  — 
Will  you  be  ruFd  by  me  ? 

Laer,  Ay,  my  lord ; 

So  you  will  not  o'errule  me  to  a  peace. 

King,  To  thine  own  peace.     If  he  be  now  retom'd,  -^ 

s  If  I  may  return  or  go  back  to  her  as  a  theme  of  praise. 
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As  checking  at  his  yojage,^  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it,  —  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe ; 
Hut  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice,'^ 
And  call  it  accident. 

Laer.  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King,  It  ^lls  right 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein  they  say  you  shine :  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him 
As  did  that  one  ;  and  that,  in  my  regard. 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege.* 

Laer,  What  part  is  that,  my  lord? 

King.  A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth,^ 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears 
Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health  and  graveness.     Two  months  since. 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  -:- 
IVe  seen,  myself,  and  serv'd  against  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback :  ^  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't ;  he  grew  unto  his  seat ; 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse, 
As  he  had  been  incorps*d  and  demi-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beast :  so^  far  he  topp'd  my  thought, 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks,* 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

Laer,  A  Norman  was't? 

King.  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamond. 

King.  The  very  same. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

4  To  check  at  is  a  term  in  falconry,  meaning  to  start  awav  or  fly  off  frpm 
the  lure..    See  pao^e  207,  note  14,  and  page  211,  note  10. 

^  AcquU  the  proceeding  of  all  design, 

^  The  Poet  ngain  uses  siege  for  sent^  that  is,  place  or  rank,  in  OiheUOf  i, 
S:  **I  fetch  my  life  and  being  from  men  of  royal  siege.*^  The  usage  wai 
not  uncommon. 

7  The  Poet  repeatedly  has  very  in  the  sense  of  mere. 

8  Can  is  here  u<«ed  in  its  original  sense  of  ability  or  skill. 

>  That  is,  in  the  imaginatum  of  shapes  and  tricks,  or  feats.  This  use  iJ 
forge  and  forgery  was  not  unfrequent.  —  To  topis  to  surpass. 
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King.  He  made  confession  of  you ; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence,^® 
And  for  your  rapier  most  eB|)ecially, 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  sight  indeed, 
If  one  could  match  you :  the  scrimers  of  their  natiou,'^ 
lie  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  opposVl  them.     Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy, 
rhat  he  could  nothing  do  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o*er,  to  play  with  you. 
No^,  out  of  this, — 

Liier,  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King,  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this^? 

King,  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  your  fEither, 
But  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  time ;  ** 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proofj^* 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick  or  snuff  that  will  abate  it ; 
Ajid  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy," 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much.     That  we  would  do. 
We  should  do  when  we  would ;  for  this  would  changes, 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  tlien  this  should  is  like  a  spen(i|;hrift  sigh. 
That  hurts  by  easing.^     But,  to  th'  quick  o*  the  ulcer : 
Hamlet  comes  back :  What  would  you  undertake, 


W  Df/itnce  here  means  fencing^  or  sionrd-practice, 

n  Scritfier  is  from  the  French  escrimeur^  which  means  fencer. 

13  As  love  is  begun  by  ttW,  and  has  its  gradual  increase,  so  time  qnali- 
fies  and  abates  it. 

w  Passaffe»  of  proof  means  instances  of  trinlj  or  exptrxence. 

14  Plurisy  is  from  the  Latin  plus^  plans,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
ptfurisy.  It  mt^ans  excrss,  much  the  same  as  Burns*s  **  ttnco  guid."  So,  in 
MMssinger's  Connatural  Combat:    "  PlurUy  of  goodness  is  thy  ill.'* 

16  It  was  anciently  believed  that  sighing  consumed  the  blood.  The  Poet 
has  scvenil  allusion!^  to  this;  as  in -4  .\fidsummer'yif/hVs  Dream^Wi  2: 
*  Sighs  of  love  that  cost  the  fresh  bl«»od  dear  '*  There  is  also  a  fine  moral 
meanimr  in  the  figure.  Jeremy  Taylor  speaks  of  certain  people  who  take  to 
a  sentimental  nenit«»nce.  a-*  '*  cozening  themselves  with  their  own  tears,**  as 
if  these  would  absolve  them  from  "doing  w^rks  meet  for  repentance.*' 
Such  tears  may  be  fitly  said  to  **  hurt  by  easing,*'  because  they  set  the 
ntind  at  rettt,  aiil  yet  are  but  tokens  of  a  repentance  that  needs  itself  to  be 
ItpNitodof. 
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To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church. 

King.  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuarize ; " 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.     But,  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  your  chamber. 
Hamlet  return'd  shall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  together, 
Aj  d  wager  o*er  your  heads :  he,  being  remiss. 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that,  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A.  sword  unbated,^^  and  in  a  pass  of  practice 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer,  I  will  do't; 

And  for  that  purpose  FU  anoint  my  sword. 
[  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  Moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :  Til  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly. 
It  may  be  death. 

King,  Let's  further  think  of  this ; 

Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape.     If  this  should  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance," 
Twere  better  not  assay'd :  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back  or  second,  that  might  hold, 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof.^®     Soft !  — let  me  see :  — 
We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings,  — 
I  ha't : 

w  Murder  should  not  have  the  protection  or  privilege  of  sanctuary  m 
•11^  place.  The  allusion  is  to  the  rights  of  sanctuary  with  which  certain  re- 
ligious places  were  formerly  invested,  so  that  criminals  resorting  to  them 
were  shielded  not  only  from*  private  revenge,  but  from  the  arm  or  the  law. 
The  Kmg  means  that  no  such  refuge  ought  to  protect  the  murderer  of  Polo- 
oiusagainsr  the  avenging  arm  of  his  son. 

W  UfdxUtd  is  unblunfed:  a  foil  without  the  cap,  or  button,  which  was  put 
npon  the^  point,  when  fencers  were  to  play  or  practise  their  art.  —  A  pnu 
ojf  Dractict  is  a  thi'ust  made  as  in  exercise  of  skill,  and  without  anv  purpose 
of  harm;  the  thruster  pretending  to  be  ignorant  of  the  button*s  benig  off 
the  foil. 

u  If  our  purpose  should  expose  or  betray  itself  through  lack  of  skill  in 
ttie  execution. 

^  Should  break  down  in  the  trial.  The  image  is  of  proving  guns,  which 
•f  course  sometimes  burst  in  the  testing. 
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When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  prepared  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  sipping. 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck,** 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.  — 

Enter  the  Queen. 

How  now,  sweet  Queen  1 

Queen,  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel. 
So  fast  they  follow.  —  Your  sister's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

Laer,  Drown'd  I  O,  where  ?  ^ 

Queen,  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream: 
Tliere  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name,^ 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them : 
There,  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke;.       «.  ^ 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spi^ead  wide, 
And,  mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up ; 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes,^ 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Puird  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death.^ 

Laer.  Alas,  then  she  is  drown'd? 

Queen,  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

^  A  ttuch  is  a  tkrtut,  Stoccata,  Italian.  Sometimes  called  a  staccado  is 
English. 

^1  That  Laertes  might  be  excused  in  some  degree  for  not  cooling,  the  Act 
concludes  with  the  affecting  death  of  Ophelia;  who  in  the  beginning  lay 
like  a  little  projection  of  land  into  a  lake  or  stream,  covered  with  spra^-flow- 
ers,  quietly  reflected  in  the  quiet  waters;  but  at  length  is  undermmed  or 
loosened,  and  becomes  a  fairy  i^le,  and  after  a  brief  vagrancy  sinks  almoi^t 
without  an  eddy.  —  Coleridge. 

^  Lihfral  is  repeatedly  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  loose-tongued. 

^  So  the  folio;  instead  of  tunes,  the  quarto<«  have  lauds;  which  might 
well  be  preferred,  as  agreeing  better  with  chanted,  and  as  conveying  a  touch 
of  pathos  which  tunes  does  not  quite  reach.  The  weight,  however,  of  edi- 
torial judgment  is  in  favour  of  tunes. —  Incapable  is  evidently  used  in  the 
sense  of  unconscums. 

2^  Here,  again,  wretch  is  used  as  a  strong  expression  of  tenderness.  See 
page  554,  note  17.  This  passage  is  deservedly  celebrated,  and  aptly  illustratei 
the  P)et's  power  of  making  the  description  of  a  thing  better  tlian  the  thing 
^tMlfi  by  giving  us  his  eyes  to  see  it  with. 
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Laer.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Opheliay 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  but  yet 
It  is  our  trick ;  Nature  her  custom  holds, 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are  gone, 
The  woman  will  be  out  —  Adieu,  my  lord : 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it^  {Eodt 

King,  Let's  follow,  Gertrude : 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again ; 
Therefore  let's  follow.  \E'xev,nU 


ACT  V.    Scene  I.    Ehinore.    A  Church- Yard. 
JSnter  two  Glovms^  with  Spades^  Sfc. 

1  Clo,  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial  that  wilfully 
seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Clo,  I  tell  thee  she  is ;  and  therefore  make  her  grave 
straight :  ^  the  crowner  hath  sat  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian 
burial. 

1  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned  herself  in  her 
own  defence  ? 

2  Clo.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  Clo.  It  must  be  se  offendendo  ;  '  it  cannot  be  else.  For 
here  lies  the  point :  If  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it  argues  an 
act ;  and  an  act  hath  three  branches ;  it  is  to  act,  to  do,  and 
to  perform  :  argal  she  drown'd  herself  wittingly.' 

2  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver, — 

1  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water ;  good :  hero 
stands  the  man ;  good :  If  the  man  go  to  this  water  and  drown 
himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes ;  mai'k  you  that :  but  if 
the  water  come  to  him  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself: 

4 

36  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  has douts  instead  of  drowns.  Dout  was  some- 
times  URed  for  do  outy  destroy. 

1  Straight  for  straightway ;  a  common  unage. 

3  The  Clown,  in  undertaking  to  show  off  his  legal  learning,  blunders 
offendendo  for  defendendo. 

s  Shakespeare's  frequent  and  correct  use  of  legal  terms  and  phrases  has 
led  to  the  behef  that  he  must  have  served  something  of  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  law.  Among  the  legal  authorities  studied  in  his  time  were  Plowden's 
Commentaries,  a  black-letter  book,  written  in  the  old  law  French.  One  of 
the  cases  reportt'd  by  I'lowden  is  that  of  Dame  Hales,  regarding  the  forfeit- 
ure of  a  lease,  in  consequence  of  the  suicide  of  Sir  James  Hales;  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  pointed  out,  that  this  burlesque  of  **  crowner's-quest  law** 
was  probably  inteuaed  as  a  ridicule  on  certain  passages  in  that  case. 
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ATgal  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  hii 
own  life. 

2  Clo,  But  is  this  law? 

1  Clo,  Ay,  marry,  is't ;  crowner*s-quest  law. 

2  Clo,  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't?  K  this  had  not  been 
a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been  buried  out  of  ChrisdaQ 
burial. 

1  Gh.  Why,  there  thou  say'st;  and  the  more  pity,  that 
great  folks  shall  have  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or 
hang  themselves,  more  than  their  even-Christian.* —  Come^ 
my  spade.  There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners, 
liitchers,  and  grave-makers ;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession. 

2  Clo,  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Clo,  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clo,  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clo,  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dost  thou  understand 
the  Scripture  ?  The  Scripture  says  Adam  digg'd :  could  he 
dig  without  arms  ?  I'll  put  another  question  to  thee :  if  thou 
auswerest  me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself — 

2  Clo,  Go  to. 

1  Clo,  What  is  he  that  builds  stronger  than  either  the 
mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2  Clo,  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame  outlives  a  thou- 
sand tenants. 

1  Clo,  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith  :  the  gallows  does 
well :  But  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does  well  to  those  that  do  ill : 
now,  thou  dost  ill  to  say  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the 
church :  argal  the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee.  To't  agmn ; 
come. 

2  Clo,  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  shipwright,  or 
a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clo,  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.* 

2  Clo,  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  Ch,  To't 

2  Clo,  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  at  a  distance, 

\  Clo,  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it,  for  your  dull 
as«  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating ;  and  when  you  are 
ask*d  this  question  next,  say  a  grave-mrtker :  the  houses  that 
he  makes  last  till  doomsday.  Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan  ;  fetch 
me  a  stoup  of  liquor.  [^Exit  2  Clown, 

*  Even 'Christian  ^or  fellow -Christian  was  the  old  mode  of  expression; 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Chaucer  and  tlie  Chroniclers.     WiclifTe  has  evtnser 
vant  for  feUow-servant. 

^  This  was  a  common  phrase  for  giving  over  or  ceasing  to  do  a  thing,  a 
jnetaphor  derived  fh)m  the  unyoking  of  oxen  at  the  end  of  their  labour. 
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1  Clown  digs  and  dings. 

In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love, 

Methonght  it  was  very  sweet, 
7b  contract,  O,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  behove^ 

O,  methought  there  was  nothing  meet,* 

Bam.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he 
iiuffs  at  grave-making  ? 

Hon  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness. 

Nam.  'Tis  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the 
daintier  sense. 

1  OZb.  [Sings.]  But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps, 

Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch. 
And  hath  shipped  me  intil  the  land, 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such, 

[Throws  up  a  SkulL 

Ham,  That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing  once : 
liow  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's 
jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first  murder !  It  might  be  the  pate  of 
a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  overreaches  ;  one  that  would 
circumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? 

Hor,  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  say  Oood-morrow, 
sweet  lord!  How  dost  thou,  good  lord?  This  might  be  my 
Lord  Such-a-one,  that  prais'd  my  Lord  Such-a-one*s  horse, 
when  he  meant  to  beg  it ;  might  it  not  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so  ;  and  now  my  Lady  Worm's ; '  chapless, 
and  knock'd  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade :  Here's 
fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see't.  Did  these  bones 
cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  'em?* 
mine  ache  to  think  on't. 

1    Clo.  [Sings.]  A  pickaxe  and  a  spade,  a  spade, 
For  and  a  shrouding  sheet :  • 

<  The  original  ballad  from  whence  these  stanzas  are  taken  is  printed  in 
Tottel's  MisceUftnp^  or  Songes  and  Sonnetles  by  Lord  Surrey  and  otners^  1676. 
The  ballad  is  attributed  to  Lord  Vaux,  and  is  printed  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his 
Beliques  of  Ancient  Poetry  The  ohs  and  the  ahs  are  meant  to  express  the 
Clown's  gruiitings  as  he  disrs. 

^  Thp  skull  that  was  my  I/trd  Such-a-one" »  is  now  my  Lady  Worm's. 

•  LoggatB  nre  small  logs  or  pieces  of  wood.  Hence  Utggnts  was  the 
name  of  an  ancient  rustic  game,  wherein  a  stake  was  fixed  in  the  ground  at 
which  ioggats  were  thrown;  in  short,  a  ruder  kind  of  quoit  play. 

•  *•  For  and,''*  says  Mr  Dyce,  *'  in  the  present  version  of  the  stanza,  an- 
swers to  And  eke  in  that  given  by  Percv."  So,  in  B«*aumont  and  Fh'tcher's 
Kniaht  of  the  Burning  Pestle :  '*  Your  squire  doth  come,  and  with  him  comes 
the  iadv,ybr  and  the  Squire  of  Dam^^els,  as  I  take  it."  And  in  Middleton'f 
Fair  (iiarrel  i  ^  A  hippocrene,  a  tweak,ybr  and  a  facets.'' 
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O,  ctpit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

[Throws  up  another  Skull. 

Ham.  There's  another :  why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of 
a  lawyer  ?  Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his  quillets,*®  his  cases, 
his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?  why  does  he  suffer  this  i*ude  knave 
now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,**  ami 
will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery  ?  Humph !  This 
fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his 
statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his 
recoveries :  **  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of 
his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?  will  his 
vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases,  and  double 
ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ? 
The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ; 
and  must  the  inheritor  himself  have  no  more,  ha  ? 

Ilor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheepHskins  ? 

ffor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  sheep  and  calves  which  seek  out  assurance 
in  that**  I  will  speak  to  this  fellow. —  Whose  grave's  this, 
sir? 

1  Clo.  Mine,  sir.  — 

[Sings.]  0,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine  indeed  ;  for  thou  liest  in't. 

1  Clo.  You  lie  out  on't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not  yours : 
for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is  mine. 

Ham,  Thou  dost  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  say  it  is  thine :  'tis 
for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick  ;  therefore  thou  liest. 

I  Clo.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir;  'twill,  away  again,  from  me  to 
you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

10  Quiddits  are  quirks,  or  subtle  questions;  and  quillets  are  nice  and  fKvo 
lous  distinctions.  The  etymology  of  this  last  word  uas  plagued  many 
learned  heads.  Blount,  in  his  dlossography.  clearlj*  points  out  qtuxilibet  as 
the  origin  of  it.    Bishop  Wilkins  calls  a  quiUet  '*  a  frivolousness. 

II  Sconce  was  not  unfrequently  used  for  head. 

^  Shakespeare  here  is  profuse  of  his  legal  learning.  Ritson,  a  law 
yer,  shall  interpret  for  him :  "  A  recovery  with  double  voucher  is  so  called 
from  tux)  persons  being  successively  vtmcher^  or  called  upon  to  warrant  the 
tenant's  title.  Both  J?«e«  and  reciweries  are  fictions  of  law,  used  to  convert 
an  estate  tail  into  a  fee-simple.  Statutes  are  (not  acts  of  parliament  but) 
stiitutes  merchant  and  staple,  particular  modes  of  recognizance  or  acknowl- 
edgment for  securing  debls^  which  thereby  become  a  charge  upon  the  party'f 
land  Statutes  and  recognizances  are  constantly  mentioned  together  in  tht 
convenants  of  a  purchase  deed." 

1^  A  quibble  is  here  implied  upon  parchment ;  deeds,  which  were  alwajf 
jrritten  on  parchment,  bemg  in  legal  language  **  common  assurances  *' 
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i  Glo.  For  no  man,  sir. 

Ham.  What  woman,  then  ? 

1  Clo.  For  none,  neither. 

Jfam.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't  ? 

1  Clo,  One  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest  her  soul,  she  b 
dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is !  we  must  speak  bj  the 
card,"  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  Bj  the  Lord,  Horatio, 
these  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it ;  the  age  is  grown 
so  picked,**  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel 
of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe.*®  —  How  long  hast  thou 
been  a  grave-maker  ? 

1  Oh,  Of  sAl  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came  to't  that  day 
that  our  last  King  Hamlet  overcame  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  How  long  is  that  since  ? 

1  Clo,  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  fool  can  tell  that :  it 
was  the  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was  born ;  he  that  is 
mad,  and  sent  into  England. 

Ham,  Ay,  marry ;  why  was  he  sent  into  England  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  because  he  was  mad :  he  shall  recover  his 
wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no  great  matter  there. 

Bam.  Why? 

1  Clo.  *Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there ;  there  the  men  are 
as  mad  as  he. 

Ham,  How  came  he  mad  ? 

1    Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham.  How  strangely  ? 

1    Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Jfam.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark.  I  have  been  sexton  here, 
man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere  he  rot  ? 

1  Clo,  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die,  he  will  last 
you  some  eight  year,  or  nine  year :  a  tanner  will  last  you 
nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 

]  Clo.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tann'd  with  his  trade,  that 
he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while ;  and  your  water  is  a 
sore  decayer  of  your  dead  body.  Here's  a  skull  now ;  this 
skull  hath  lain  you  i'  the  earth  three-and-twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whose  was  it? 

1    Clo,  A  mad  fellow's  it  was :  whose  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  1  know  not. 

14  To  speak  by  the  cnrd,  is  to  speak  precisely',  by  rule,  or  according  to  a 
prescribed  coune.  It  is  a  metaphor  from  the  seaman's  card^  or  chart,  by  which 
ne  guides  his  course. 

'^  Picked  is  curious^  over-nice. 

M  Kibe  is  an  old  word  for  chilblaviu    The  Poet  \ie&  *\\.  %«s«c»i  ^o&r^ 
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1  Glo.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue !  'a  pour'd  a 
flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once.  This  same  skull,  sir, 
was  Yorick*s  skull,  the  King's  jester. 

Bam.  This? 

1    Oh.  E'en  that 

Ifam.  Let  me  see.  [  Taking  the  SkuU.j  —  Alas,  poor 
Yorick !  —  I  knew  him,  Horatio ;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of 
most  excellent  fancj :  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thou- 
sand times ;  and  now,  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is ! 
my  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kiss'd  I 
know  not  how  oft.  —  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your  gam- 
bols ?  your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont 
to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own 
grinning?  quite  chap-fiillen?>v  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's 
chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this 
&vour  she  must  come;  make  her  laugh  at  that!  —  Pr'ythee, 
Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing. 

Hor.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think  Alexander  look'd  '  o'  this  fashion 
i'  the  earth? 

Hor.  E'en  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so  ?  pah  I  [^Puts  down  the  SkuH 

Hor.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio !  Why 
may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he 
find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hor.  *Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so. 

Ham.  No,  'faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him  thither  with 
modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it ;  as  thus :  Alexan- 
der died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  returneth  into 
dust ;  the  dust  is  eartli ;  of  earth  we  make  loam  :  and  why  of 
that  loam  whereto  he  was  converted  might  they  not  stop  a 
beei  -barrel  ? 

Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turn'd  to  clay. 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 

O,  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe 

Should  patch  a  wall  t'  expel  the  Winter's  flaw !  *^  — 

But  soft !  but  soft !  aside :  —  here  comes  the  King, 

Writer  Priests,  S^c,  in  Procession;  the  Corpse  of  OpheliAj 
Lakutks  and  Mourners  following;  the  King,  the  Queen 
their  Trains,  Sfc. 

The  Queen,  the  courtiers.     Who  is  that  they  follow, 
And  with  such  maimed  rites  ?     This  doth  betoken, 

17  A  flaw  is  a  violent  gust  of  wind. 
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The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 

Fordo  its  own  life.     'Twas  of  some  estate.^® 

Couch  we  awhile,  and  mark.  [^Retiring  with  Horatio. 

Laer,  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes,  a  very  noble  youth :  mark. 

Laer,  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1  Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warrantize :  her  death  was  doubtful ;  i 

And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,*'  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her: 
Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  rites,^ 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial.^* 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

1  Priest.  No  more  be  done : 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead 
To  sing  a  requiem^  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i*  the  earth ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring !  —  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  I 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  farewell ! 

[^Scattering  Fhwers* 
I  hop'd  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
1  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  0,  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Depriv'd  thee  of !  —  Hold  off  the  earth  awhile. 


U  To  fordo  is  to  undo,  to  defray.  Estate  was  a  common  term  forpenom 
ijf  rank, 

19  Shards  not  only  means  fragments  of  pots  and  tiles,  but  rubbish  of  any 
kind.  Our  version  of  the  Bible  has  preserved  to  us  pot-sherds ;  and  brick- 
layers, in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  use  the  compounds  txle-shtrdSy  slate-slierds, 
J^or^  in  the  preceding  line,  has  the  force  of  instead  of. 

^  InsteHd  of  rites,  the  folio  reading,  the  quartos  have  craiUs,  said  to  be 
an  old  provincial  word  fur  wreaths  or  garlands.  Rites  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  the  more  general  term;  but  tiien  the  sense  of  craiUs  if 
prubablv  implied  in  stretcmenfs. 

21  0/  has  here  the  force  of  toith. 

^  A  requiem  is  a  mass  sung  for  the  rest  of  the  soul.  So  called  from  tbt 
words,  Jteq^iem  aUemam  dona  eu,  Dotnine, 
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Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms. 

[^Leaps  into  Oie  Cfrave* 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made 
T*  o'ertop  old  Pelion  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham,  [_AdvancingJ]  What  is  he  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wandering  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [^Leaps  into  the  Grave 

Laer,  The  Devil  take  thy  soul ! 

\^GrappUng  with  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat; 
For,  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear.     Hold  off  thy  hand  I 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen,  Hamlet,  Hamlet  I 

AIL  Gentlemen, — 

Hor»  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet  • 

[  The  Attendants  part  theniy  and  they  come 
ovi  of  the  Grave, 

Ham,  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen,  0  my  son,  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov*d  Ophelia :  forty  thousand  brothers 
CJould  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  up  my  sum.  —  What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King,  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  *Zounds,  show  me  what  thou'lt  do : 
Woo't  weep  ?  woo't  fight  ?  woo't  fast  ?  woo't  tear  thyself? 
Woo*t  drink  up  Esill,^*  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
1*11  do*t.     Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 

2>  So  this  name  is  spelt  in  the  onartos,  all  but  that  of  1603,  which  haf 
vetstU.  The  folio  shells  it  £tUe.  what  particular  lake,  river,  firth,  or  euU 
was  meant  by  the  Poet,  is  something  uncertain.  The  more  common  opinion 
is,  that  he  had  in  mind  the  river  Yeselj  whicli,  of  the  larger  branches  of  the 
Rhine,  is  the  one  nearest  to  Denmark.  In  the  maps  of  our  time,  Isffis  the 
name  of  a  gulf  almost  surrounded  by  land,  in  the  Island  of  Zealand,  not 
many  miles  west  of  Elsinore.  Either  of  these  names  might  naturally  enough 
have  been  spelt  and  pronounced  Kxitl  or  heU  by  an  Englishman  in  Shxke- 
Bpeares  time.  As  for  the  notion  held  by  some,  that  the  Poet  meant  eystU  or 
ft*c/,  an  old  word  for  viner/nr^  it  seems  pretty  thoroughly  absurd.  In  strains 
of  hyperbole,  such  tlijures  of  speech  were  often  used  by  the  old  poets.  Wtt&'t 
is  a  contraction  of  tootUdst  thou^  said  to  be  common  in  the  northern  counties  <^ 
EngUnd. 
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To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And  if  Uiou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone. 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart  I     Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
111  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen,  This  is  mere  madness : 

And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed. 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping.^  > 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir : 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  loVd  you  ever :  But  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day.  [^ExiL 

King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him.  — 

{_jExit  Horatio. 
[7b  Laertes.]  Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  night's 

speech; 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push.  — 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son.  — 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  we  shall  s§e ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  \JExeu7U* 


Scene  U.     The  Same.    A  Hall  in  the  Castle, 
Miter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

ffam.  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  shall  you  see  the  other 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ?  ^ 

ffor.  Remember  it,  my  lord ! 

Ham,  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep :  ^  methought  I  lay 

^  The  folio  gives  this  speech  to  the  King,  in  whose  month  it  is  about  as 
proper  as  a  diamond  in  a  swine's  snout.  — The  golden  couplets  are  the  two 
chicks  of  the  dove;  which,  when  tirst  hatched,  are  covered  with  a  yelloio 
down;  and  in  her  patient  tenderness  the  mother  rarely  leaves  the  nest,  till 
iier  little  ones  attain  to  some  degree  of  dove -discretion.  — Disclose  was  often 
used  for  hatch. 

1  Circumstance  probably  means  the  circumstantial  account  given  by  Ham- 
let in  his  letter  to  Horatio.  —  The  at  he''  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  further  matter 
intimated  in  that  letter:  "  I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  the€ 
dumb.*' 

2  Hamlet  has  from  the  first  divined  the  King's  purpose  in  sending  him 
to  England.    Since  the  close  of  the  Play,  when  the  King  was  **  frighted  with 
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Worse  than  the  mndnes  in  the  bilboes.*     Rashly,  — 

And  praisM  be  rashness  for  it ;  let  us  know. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 

When  our  deep  plots  do  fail ;  *  and  that  should  teach  tib 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will,  — 

Hor,  That  is  most  certwn. 

Ham.  —  Up  from  my  cabin, 
l^Iy  sea-gown  scarf 'd  about  me,'  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them;  had  my  desire; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  so  bold, 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission  ;  where  I  found,  Horatio,  — 
O  royal  knavery  I  —  an  exact  command. 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons,  — 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
With,  ho !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life,® — 
That  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated,^ 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  shoiUd  be  struck  off. 

Hbr.  Is't  possible? 

Biam.  Here's  the  oonunlssion :  r^td  it  at  more  leisure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  me  how  I  did  proceed  ? 


false  fire,**  Ilaiulet  hnnos  that  the  Kinfc  did  indeed  marder  his  father,  and 
he  also  knows  that  the  King  stutpecU  him  of  knowing  it.  Hence«  on  sbf)p- 
board,  he  naturally  has  a  vague,  general  apprehension  of  mischief,  and  this 
as  naturally  tills  him  with  nervous  curiosity  as  to  the  particular  shape  of 
danger  which  he  b  to  encounter. 

«  The  bilbttet  were  bars  of  iron  with  fetters  annexed  to  them,  by  which 
mutinous  of  disorderly  sailors  were  linked  together.  The  word  is  derived 
from  BUboa^  in  Spain,  where  the  things  were  made.  To  understand  the 
allusion,  it  should  be  known  that,  as  these  fetters  connected  the  legs  of  the 
offenders  ven*  closelv  together,  their  attempts  to  rest  must  be  a«  fruitless 
as  tho:«  of  llamlet.  m  whose  mind  there  wat  a  kind  ofjighting  that  would 
not  Ut  him  tltrp,  —  Mut'wfs  is  for  mutineers. 

*  The  quarto  of  1604  has /xri/  instead  of  fail;  the  later  quartos. /«//; 
the  folio,  fianU.  Fail  is  BIr.  Dyce^s  reading.  Still  I  am  not  sure  but 
jHfli  may  be  right;  as  from  the  old  French  paUer^  to  ./nf/e  or  fall  atoaif. 
So,  in  Anhmjf  and  Cleopatra:  **  Til  never  follow  thy /wTrf fortunes  more.'* 
—  Xt>te  that  ail  after  mfhltf,  down  to  the  beginning  of  Hamlet's  next  speech 
is  parenthetical.  1  he  passage  well  illustrates  his  irrepressiltle  reflectiveness; 
cr  how  particular  events  start  him  off  on  general  observations. 

ft  Throtm,  or  gathered^  hx^tf  about  me. 

•  Such  bughenrs  and  fantastic  dangtit  growing  out  of  my  life.  The 
Poet  has  bug  several  times  in  that  sense.  Thus,  in  The  }Vinter''$  Tale,  iii. 
2:  **  Sir,  snare  your  threats:  the  6tt^,  which  you  would  fright  me  withal 
(^)(.**  —  Othiins  were  a  knavish  sort  of  fairies,  perhaps  ignesjTatm,  and  so 
belonged  to  the  genus  Humbug. 

7  The  language  is  olK<cure.  though  the  general  sense  is  plain  enough.  I 
suspect  b'tted  19.  an  instance  of  the  passive  form  with  the  active  sense;  no 
leisure  abating  the  speed ;  or  the  haste  not  being  lessened  by  any  pause.  — 
Stupenrim  is  hoking  otwr,  penitaL 
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Hor,  I  beseech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villanies,— 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 
They  had  begun  the  play,®  —  I  sat  me  down ; 
Devis*d  a  new  commission  ;  wrote  it  fair. 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do,^ 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  laboured  much 
How  to  forget  that  learuing ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  nae  yeoman's  service.     Wilt  thou  know 
Th'  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hot,  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham,  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  King,  — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary ; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish ; 
As  Peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 
And  stand  a  cement  'tween  their  amities ;  ^° 
And  many  such-like  cu&es  of  great  charge, — 
That,  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  these  contents. 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less, 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  shriving-time  allow'd. 

Hor.  Hqw  was  this  seai'd  ? 

Ham,  Why,  even  in  that  was  Heaven  ordinant. 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal ; 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  th'  other ; 
Subscrib'd  it ;  gave't  th*  impression ;  plac'd  it  safely, 
The  changeling  never  known.     Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  know'st  already. 

Hor,  So  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  go  to't. 

Ham,  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employment; 
They  &ro  not  near  my  conscience ;  their  defeat 

8  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  staore.  Hamlet  menns  that  his  thoughts 
were  bo  fiery-footed  as  to  start  ofi*  in  the  play  itself  before  he  could  get 
through  with  the  introduction  to  it. 

9  Siatigi  is  the  old  word  for  statesman.  Black  stone  says,  that  "  mo!«t  of 
our  great  men  of  Shakespeare's  time  wrote  very  bad  hands ;  their  secretaries, 
ver\' nejit  ones."  This  must  be  taken  with  some  qualification;  for  Kliza- 
beth*8  two  mosr  powerful  ministers,  Leicester  and  Burghley,  both  wrote  good 
hands.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  some  who  did  write  most  wretched  scrawls, 
but  probably  not  from  affectation ;  though  it  was  accounted  a  mechanical  ancl 
vulgar  accomplishment  to  write  a  fair  hand. 

10  Instead  of  ctmenty  all  the  old  copies  have  comma^  out  of  which  it  is  hardly 
poisible  to  extract  any  sense.  Hanmer  made  the  change,  and  it  is  clearly  right, 
oo  in  Antony  ami  Cleopatra,  iii.  2,  Caesar  speaks  to  Antotiy  of  Octavia  as 
"  the  p'ece  of  virtue  which  is  set  betwixt  us  as  the  cenierU  of  our  love,  to  kesc 
it  builded.*'  —  It  has  been  noted  Jbefore,  that  as  and  that  were  used  indiffef- 
•ntly  in  the  Poet's  lime.  —  **  Great  charge  "  is  great  importance ;  chargtA 
with  great  import, 

40 
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Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow. 
Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell-incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opiwsites." 

Hot,  Why,  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think*st  thee,  stand  me  now  u})oi)  ? 
lie  that  hath  kilFd  my  King,  and  [stain'd]  my  motli(n- : 
Popped  in  between  th*  election  and  my  hopes  ; 
Tlirown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life, 
And  with  such  cozenage;  is*t  not  perfect  consci«iice 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm?  and  is't  not  to  be  dainnM 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ?  ** 

Hot.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from  England 
What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  shoi*t :  the  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say  one. 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 
The  portmiture  of  his.**     Til  court  his  favours : " 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion. 

Hor.  Peace  !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  OsRiC. 

OsT.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to  Denmark. 

Ham,  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. —  \^Asxde  to  Horatio.] 
Dost  know  this  water-fly?*^ 

H(yr,  \^Aside  to  Ham.]  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham,  \^Aside  to  Hou.J  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious ;  for 
'tis  a  vice  to  know  him.  He  liath  much  land,  and  fertile:  let 
a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the  King's 
mess :  'tis  a  chough ;  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  possession 
of  dirt 

11  When  men  of  lower  rank  come  between  the  thrusts  and  sword-pointj 
of  irrcat  men  engaged  in  fierce  and  mortal  duel,  or  bent  on  lighting  it  oat 
to  the  death. 

12  Is  it  not  a  damnable  sin  to  let  this  cancer  of  humanity  proceed  ftirther 
in  mischief  and  villainy  V  Canker,  in  one  of  its  senses,  means  an  eating, 
malignant  sore,  like  a  cancer;  which  word  is  from  the  same  original. 

18  Hamlet  and  Laertes  have  lost  each  his  father,  Hn<l  both  have  perhaps 
lost  equallv  in  Ophelia;  so  that  their  cause  of  sorrow  is  much  the  same. 

1*  Hamlet  means  ''  I'll  solicit  his  good  will ; "  the  general  meaning  of 
favours  in  the  Poet's  time. 

15  In  TroUus  and  Cressida^  v.  1,  Thersites  says  of  Patroclus:  "How  the 
poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  water-flitss ;  diminutives  of  nature.**  The 
smats  and  such  like  insects  are  not  inaf)t  emblems  of  such  busy  trifiera  m 
Oeric. 
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(hr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  leisure,  I  should 
impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  Majesty. 

Ham.  I  wUl  receive  it,  sir,  with  all  diligence  of  spirit  Put 
your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  *tis  for  the  head. 

Osr,  I  thank  your  lordship,  it  is  very  hot 

Ham,  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold ;  the  wind  is  northerly 

Osr,  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham,  But  yet  metliinks  it  is  very  sultry  and  hot  for  my 
complexion. 

Osr,  Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  sultry,  —  as  'twere, 
—  I  cannot  tell  how.  But,  my  lord,  his  Majesty  bade  me 
signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager  on  your  head. 
Sir,  this  is  the  matter,  — 

Ham,  I  beseech  you,  remember  — 

[^Moving  htm  to  put  on  his  Hai 

Osr,  Nay,  in  good  faith  ;  for  mine  ease,  in  good  faith.  Sir, 
here  is  newly  come  to  Court  Laertes ;  believe  me,  an  abso- 
lute gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent 'differences,^'  of  very 
soft  society  and  great  showing :  indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of 
him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry ;  for  you  shall  find 
in  him  tlie  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  see. 

Ham,  Sir,  his  defiuement  suffers  no  perdition  in  you; 
though,  1  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the 
arithmetic  of  memory ;  and  it  but  yaw  neither,  in  respect  of 
his  quick  sail.^^  But,  in  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him 
to  be  a  soul  of  great  article ;  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth 
and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  hie  semblable  is 
his  mirror ;  and  who  else  would  trace  him,  his  umbrage,  noth 
ing  more.^® 

Osr,  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of  him. 

Ham,  The  concernancy,  sir  ?  why  do  we  wrap  the  gentle- 
man i^  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

W  In  the  conceited  phrase-making  of  this  lordly  dandiprat,  exceiUni 
•Ufferetices  probably  means  discinctive  excellences. 

^7  Thus  the  quarto  of  1604;  the  others  have  raw  instead  o(  ynw.  The 
MTords  qtiick  mil  show  that  ynw  is  right.  This  word  occurs  a<i  a  substantive 
ill  Maisinger's  I'ery  Woman:  ^*0,  the  yaws  that  she  will  make!  Look  to 
your  stem,  dear  mistress,  and  steer  right."  Where  Gifford  notes,  —  '*  A  yaw 
18  that  unsteady  m<ition  which  a  ship  makes  in  a  great  swell,  when,  in  steer- 
ing, she  inclines  to  the  right  or  left  of  her  course/'  Scott  also  has  the  word  in 
The  Antiquary:  '*  Thus  escorted,  the  Antiquary  moved  along  full  of  his 
learning,  like  a  lordly  man-of-war,  and  every  now  and  then  yawing  to  star- 
board and  larboard  to  discharf^^e  a  broadside  upon  his  followers."  —  The  old 
copies  have  yet  instead  of  it ;  which,  says  Mr.  Dyce,  "  was  often  mistaken 
by  our  early  printers  for  yet,  perha()s  because  it  was  written  yt.  —  Hamlet  is 
purposely  ob.»?cure,  in  order  to  bewilder  the  poor  fop. 

18  Hamlet  is  talking  just  like  Osric,  only  more  so.  To  trace  is  Xotrack,  or 
keep  pace  with.     Uvibragfy  from  the   Latin   umbrae  is  shadow.    So  that  the 
meaning  here  is,  The  only  resemblance  to  him  is  in  his  mirror;  aod  notb 
ing  but  his  shadow  can  keep  ud  with  him 
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Osr,  Sir? 

Hor,  Is't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another  tongue?^ 
You  will  do't,  sir,  really. 

Ham,  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman  ? 

Osr,  Of  Laertes  ? 

Hor,  \^ Aside  to  Ham.]  His  purse  is  empty  already;  all  hia 
golden  words  are  spent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Osr,  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant  — 

Ham,  I  would  you  did,  sir;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you  did,  it 
would  not  much  approve  me.  —  Well,  sir. 

Osr.  You  are  not  igiionint  of  what  excellence  Laertes  is  — 

Ham,  I  dare  not  confess  .that,  lest  I  should  compare  with 
him  in  excellence ;  for,  to  know  a  man  well,  were  to  know 
himself.20 

Osr,  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon ;  but,  in  the  imputation 
hud  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  he's  unfellow'd.** 

Ham,  What's  his  weapon? 

Osr,  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham,  That's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  well. 

Osr,  The  King,  sir,  hath  wagM  with  him  six  Barbary 
horses ;  against  the  which  he  has  impou'd,'*^^  as  I  take  it,  six 
French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as  girdle, 
hangers,  and  so.  Three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very 
dear  to  fancy,  very  responsive  to  the  hilts,  most  delicate  car- 
riages, and  of  very  liberal  conceit. 

Ham,  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hor,  [Aside  to  Ham.]  I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the 
margent  ere  you  had  done.^ 

Osr,  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Hum.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter,  if 
we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides ;  I  would  it  might  be 
hangers  till  then.     But,  on :  Six  Barbary  horses  agamst  six 


w  Horatio  means  to  imply,  that  what  with  Osnc's  euphuism,  an(|  what  with 
Hamlet's  catching  of  Osric's  style,  they  are  not  speaking  in  a  tongue  that 
can  be  understood;  and  lie  hints  that  they  try  another  tongue,  that  is,  the 
common  one. 

20  The  meaning  is,  that  he  will  not  claim  to  appreciate  the  excellence  o1 
Laertes,  as  this  would  imply  equal  excellence  in  himself;  on  theprincipU 
that  a  man  cannot  understand  that  which  exceeds  his  own  measure.  Ham 
let  goes  into  these  subtiities  on  purpose  to  maze  Osric. 

^1  Mttd  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  merit. 

22  The  quartos  have  inpawrCd.  Jm/xm^dh  probably  meant  as  an  Osrick- 
fan  f  )rm  of  the  same  word.     To  impawn  is  to  put  in  pledge^  that  is,  to  wager 

23  I  knew  you  mmld  hare  to  be  instructed  by  a  marginal  commentarff 
The  allusion  is  to  the  printing  of  comments  in  the  margin  of  books.  So,  iB 
Borneo  and  Jtditty  i.  8 : 

*'  And  what  obscur'd  in  this  &ir  Tolome  lies, 
Find  whiten  \u  t\i«  mM^wt  ot  his  ajM.** 
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Frencb  swords,  their  assigns,  and  three  liberal-conceited  car- 
riages ;  that's  the  French  bet  against  the  Danish.  Why  is 
this  import d^  as  you  call  it  ? 

Osr.  The  King,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  be- 
tween yourself  and  him  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits : 
he  hath  laid,  on  twelve  for  nine ;  and  it  would  come  to  imme- 
diate trial,  if  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 

Ham.  How,  if  I  answer  no  ? 

Osr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  person  in 
trial. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  if  it  please  his 
Majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me ;  ^  let  the 
foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing,  and  the  King  hold  his 
purpose,  I  will  win  for  him,  if  I  can ;  if  not,  I  will  gain  noth- 
ing but  my  shame  and  the  odd  hits. 

Osr.  Shall  I  re-deliver  you  e'en  sO  ? 

Ham,  To  tliis  effect,  sir ;  after  what  flourish  your  nature 
will. 

Osr,  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours.  \^Exit  OsRic]  —  lie  does  well  to 
commend  it  himself;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for's  turn. 

Hor,  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head.* 

Ham,  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,*®  before  he  suck'd  it. 
Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the  same  bevy,"^  that,  I 
know,  the  drossy  age  dotes  on)  only  got  the*  tune  of  the  time, 
and  outward  habit  of  encounter ;  a  kind  of  yesty  collection, 
which  carries  them  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and 
winnowed  opinions ;  '^  and  do  but  blow  them  to  their  triiU, 
the  bubbles  are  out. 

Enter  a  Lord, 

Lord,  My  lord,  his  Majesty  commended  him  to  you  by 
young  Osric,  who  brings  back  to  him  that  you  attend  him  io 

24  "  The  breathing  time  "  is  the  time  for  exercise.    See  page  33,  note  17. 

^  Meaning  that  Osric  is  a  raw,  unfledged,  foolish  fellow.  It  was  a  com- 
mon comparison  for  a  forward  fool.  Thus  in  Meres*s  Wits  Treasury^  1598; 
**  As  the  lapwing  runneth  away  with  the  shell  on  her  head,  as  soon  as  she 
is  hatched." 

26  Comply  is  used  in  the  same  senile  here  as  in  ii.  2,  note  41.  In 
FulwePs -4r<  of  FUitterie^  1579,  the  same  idea  occurs:  "The  very  suck- 
ing babes  hath  a  kind  of  adulation  towards  their  nurses  for  the  dug." 

27  Thus  the  folio;  the  quartos  have  breeii  instead  of  bevy. 

28  The  quarto  of  1604  has  "  most  prophane  and  trennowed  opinions;  **  in 
the  other  quartos  trennowed  is  changed  to  trennowned :  the  folio  reads  as  in 
the  text.  It  may  seem  strange  that  thi<«  reading  should  have  been  thought 
nnsatisfactory,  but  such  is  the  case:  VVarburton  changedyom/  to  fnnn'dy  and 
has  been  followed  by  divers  editors.  "  Fond  and  winnowed  opinions  *'  are 
opinions  conceitedly  fine  and  winnowed  clean  of  the  dust  of  common  sense; 
■uch  opinions  as  are  affected  by  the  lingual  exquisites  of  all  times. 
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the  ball :  he  sends  to  know,  if  your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with 
Laertes,  or  tliat  you  will  take  longer  time. 

Ham,  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes;  they  follow  the 
King's  pleasure :  if  his  fitness  speaks^  mine  is  ready ;  now  or 
whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able  as  now. 

Lord.  The  King  and  Queen  and  all  are  coming  down. 

Ham,  In  happy  time. 

Lord,  The  Queen  desires  you  to  use  some  jgentle  entertain- 
ment to  Laertes  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham,  She  well  instructs  me.  \^Eddt  Lord* 

Hor,  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Hatn,  I  do  not  think  so  :  since  he  went  into  France,  I  have 
been  in  continual  practice ;  I  shall  win  at  the  odds.  But 
thou  wouldest  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about  my  heart; 
but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hor.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  — 

Ham,  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gain-giving 
as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman.® 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it :  I  will  fore- 
stall their  repair  hither,  and  say  you  are  not  fit 

Ham,  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury :  there  is  a  special  prov- 
idence in  the  Mi  of^  yarrow.  If  it  be  iiowT^s"  liOTtS^cbine ; 
if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it 
will  come :  the  readiness  is  all.  Since  no  man  of  aught  he 
leaves  knows,  what  is*t  to  leave  betimes  ?  ^     Let  be. 

Enter  the  King,  the  Queen,  Laertes,  Lttrds,  OsRiC,  and 

Attendants^  with  Foils^  S^c, 

King.  Come,  Ilamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand  from  me. 

[^He  puts  the  hand  of  Laertes  into  that 
of  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir:  I've  done  you  wrong; 
But  pardou't,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence  knows. 

And  you  must  needs  have  heard,  how  I  am  punish'd 
With  sore  distraction.     What  I  have  done. 
That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was't  Ilamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?     Never,  Hamlet : 
K  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away, 

20  Gain-giving  is  miagivina  or  giving-againU ;  here  meaning  a  dim  prog- 
nostic or  presentiment  of  evil. 

80  Tins  is  tiie  reading  of  the  quartos:  the  folio  reads,  "  Since  no  man  luu 
aught  of  wliat  he  leaves,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes?"  Johnson  thus  inter- 
prets the  passage:  "  Since  no  man  knows  aught  of  the  state  whidi  he  leave* , 
since  he  cannot  judge  what  other  years  may  produce;  whv  should  we  be 
Afraid  of /ea2;»»^  li''«  betimes  V" 
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Aod  when  he's  not  himself  does  wrong  Laertes, 

Then  Hamlet  does  it  not ;  Hamlet  denies  it. 

Who  does  it  then  ?     His  madness.     ITt  be  so, 

Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd  ; 

His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 

Sir,  in  this  audience, 

Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil 

Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts. 

That  1  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  house, 

And  hurt  my  brother. 

L<wr,  I  am  satisfied  in  nature, 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour 
I  stand  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement, 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd.     But  till  that  time 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like  love, 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham,  I  embrace  it  freely ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play.  — 
Give  us  the  foils :  —  Come  on. 

La^.  .Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham,  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes :  in  mine  ignorance 
Tour  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night. 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham,  No,  by  this  hand. 

King,  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Osric  —  Cousin  Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham,  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

Your  Grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker  side.*^ 

King,  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  seen  you  both ; 
But  since  he's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 
L(wr,  This  is  too  heavy ;  let  me  see  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well.    These  foils  have  all  a  length  ? 

\They prepare  to  play, 

Osr*  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King,  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that  table.  — 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit, 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire  : 


«1  The  King  had  wagered  six  Bnrbary  horses  to  a  few  rapiers^  poniards^ 
&c ;  that  is,  about  twenty  to  one.  These  are  the  odds  here  meant.  I'he  odds 
the  King  means  in  the  next  speech  were  twelve  to  nine  in  favour  of  Hamlet 
by  Liertes  giving  him  three. 


•i 
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The  King  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath ; 

And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw,'^ 

Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 

In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.     Give  me  the  caps ; 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 

The  trumpet  to  the  caimoueer  without, 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth, 

Now  the  King  dritiks  to  Hamlet,  —  Come,  begin ;  — 

And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham,  Come  on,  sir. 

Laer,  Come,  my  lord.  [^TTiejf  piajf» 

Ham,  One. 

Laer,  No. 

Ham,  Judgment 

Osr,  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit 

Laer,  Well ;  —  again. 

King,  Stay ;  give  me  drink.  —  Hamlet,  this  pearl  is  thme ; 
Here's  to  thy  health.  —  Give  him  the  cup. 

[  Trumpets  sound,  a/nd  Cannons  shot  off  within. 

Ham,  I'll  play  this  bout  first ;  set  it  by  awhile.  — 
Come.  —  [  They  play,"]  Another  hit ;  what  say  you  ? 

Laer,  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King,  Our  son  shall  win.  . 

Queen,  He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath. "  — - 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows : 
The  Queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Good  Madam ! 

Ki7ig,  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord  ;  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

King,  [^Aside,"]  It  is  the  poisou'd  cup ;  it  is  too  late. 

Ham.  1  dare  not  drink  yet,  Madam ;  **  by-and-by. 

Queen,  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

>2  The  folio  has  union;  the  quartos,  unice  and  onix.  Unhn  is  a  name  for 
large  and  precious  pearls.  Afterwards,  on  finding  out  what  the  King's  union 
was,  Hamlet  tauntingly  asks,  *'  Is  thy  urwm  here  ?  **  According  to  Konde- 
letus,  pearls  were  thought  to  have  an  exhilarating  quality.  To  swhHow  them 
in  a  draught,  was  esteemed  n  high  strain  of  magniticence. 

88  This  speaking  of  Hamlet  as  "yrt^  Hnd  scant  of  breath,"  is  greatly  at 
od'is  \Tith  the  idea  we  are  apt  to  form  of  him;  thou^^h  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  being  somewhat  fat  should  m  any  point  take  off  from  his  ex- 
cellence as  a  man  or  a  prince  It  is  thought  by  some,  however,  and  seems 
indeed  likely  enough  to  have  been  true,  that  the  expn>ssion  was  used  with 
special  reference  to  Burbage,  the  original  actor  of  ilamlet's  part.  Burbage 
died  in  1619;  and  in  a  manuscript  elegy  upon  his  death  are  the  following 
lines,  which  both  ascertain  his  original  performance  of  the  part,  and  also  ren- 
der it  probable  that  the  words  in  question  had  reference  to  him: 

**  No  more  young  Ilanilet,  though  but  srant  of  bteath^ 
Shall  cry  *  Uttvenge ! '  for  his  detur  father's  death." 

M  This  shows  that  Hamlet  suspects  what  the  King's  union  meana. 
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Laer.  M j  lord,  I'll  hit  him  now. 

King,  I  do  not  think  it. 

Laer,  [Aside^  And  yet  'tis  almost  'gainst  my  conscience. 

Ham,     Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes.     You  but  daUy : 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence  ; 
I  am  afeard  yoi|  make  a  wanton  of  me.'* 

Lojer,  Say  you  so?  come  on.  \They'playn 

Osr,  NothijQg,  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now ! 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet  ;    then^  in  scuffling^  thetf 
change  Rapiers^  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laektes.** 

King,  Part  them ;  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham,  Nay,  come  again.      '^  \_The  Queen  falls. 

Osr.  Look  to  the  Queen  there,  ho ! 

Hor,  They  bleed  on  both  sides.  —  How  is't,  my  lord  ? 

Osr,  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer,  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe,  Osric ; 
I'm  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham,  How  does  the  Queen  ? 

King,  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen,  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink,  —  O,  my  dear  Hamlet, 
The  drink,  the  drink  !     I  am  poison'd !  \_Dies* 

Ham,  O  villainy  1  —  Ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd :  — 
Treachery  !  seek  it  out  [Laertes  ^o/Zt. 

Laer,  It  is  here,  Hamlet     Hamlet,  thou  art  slain ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good ; 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life : 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  and  envenom'd.     The  foul  practice 
Hatli  turn'd  itself  on  me:  lo,  here  I  lie. 
Never  to  rise  again.     Thy  mother's  poison'd ; 
I  can  no  more^     The  King,  the  King's  to  blame. 

Ham,  The  point 
£nyenom'd  too  1  —  Then,  venom,  to  thy  work. 

\_Slabs  the  King, 


^  To  make  a  wanton  of  a  man,  as  the  phrase  is  here  used,  is  to  treat 
him  as  a  child,  to  avoid  playing  yoar  best  with  him,  or  rather  to  plav  the 
game  into  his  hands.  —  This  is  a  quiet,  but  very  signiiicflnt  stroke  of  delinea- 
ti«»n.  Laertes  is  not  pla3ing  his  best,  and  it  is  the  conscience  of  what  is  at  the 
point  of  his  foil  that  keeps  him  from  doing  so;  and  the  effects  are  percep- 
tible to  Hamlet,  though  ne  dreams  not  of  the  reason. 

M  This  exchanginfi;  of  weapons,  as  commonly  managed  on  the  stage,  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  very  strained  and  awkward  piece  of  business.  The 
awkwardness  is  fairly  removed  in  Mr.  Kdwin  Booth*s  ordering  of  the  mat- 
ter. Hamlet  there  strikes  the  foil  out  of  LaerteH**  hand,  picks  it  up,  and 
throws  down  his  own,  which,  again,  is  presently  picked  up  by  Laertes.  I 
think  this  might  well  be  given  in  the  stage-direction;  nevertheless,  I  keep 
to  the  received  form. 
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AIL  Treason!  treason! 

King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends  !  I  am  but  hurt. 

Hatn.  Here,  thou  incestuous,  murderous,  damned  Dane, 
Drink  off  tliis  potion :  —  is  thy  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [/T/w^  dies. 

Liter,  He  is  justly  serv'd ; 

It  is  a  poison  temper*d  by  himself.  — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  deiith  come  not  upon  thee, 
Nor  thine  on  me !  [.Dieu 

Ham,  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  follow  t  hee.  — 
Tm  dead,  Horatio.  —  Wretched  Queen,  adieu !  — 
You  tliat  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant.  Death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  O,  I  couhl  tell  you  — 
But  let  it  be.  —  Horatio,  I  am  dead ; 
Thou  liv*st :  re{)ort  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

Hor,  Never  believe  it : 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane. 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  left 

Ham»  As  thou*rt  a  man, 

Give  me  the  cup :  let  go ;  by  Heaven,  1*11  have't. 

0  God,  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name. 

Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me ! 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story.  —  [^March  afar  off^  and  Shot  within. 

What  warlike  noise  is  this  ? 

Osr,  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come  from  Foland« 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham,  O,  I  die,  Horatio ; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'ercrows  my  spirit :  ^ 

1  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England ; 
But  I  do  prophesy  th'  election  lights 

On  Fortinbras :  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 

So  tell  him,  with  th'  occurrents,  more  and  less, 

Wliich  have  solicited  ^  —  The  rest  is  silence.  \Dim 


87  To  cfvercrow  is  to  overcome^  to  subdue. 

88  Occuvrcnts  was  much  used  in  the  Poet'8  time  for  events  or  occurrences 
—  Solicited  h prompted  or  excited;  as  "  this  supernatural  solicUing  "  in  3faO' 
beih.  —  *'  More  and  less  "  is  greater  and  tmaller  ;  a  common  usage  with  th« 
old  writers. 
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Hor,  Now   ci'acks  a   noble   heart:  —  Good   night,   sweet 
Prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thj  rest !  — 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither.  [March  withifL 

Mater  Fortinbras,  the  English  Ambassadors,  and  Otheri. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  sight  ? 

Hor.  What  is  it  ye  would  see  ? 

If  aught  of  woe  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

I*ort,  This  quarry  cries  on  havoc.*^  —  O  proud  Death, 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell, 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  sfiot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

1  Amb.  The  sight  is  dismal ; 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late : 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing, 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd  ; 
That  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  are  dead. 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

ffor.  Not  from  his  moutJiy 

Had  it  th'  ability  of  life  to  thank  you : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question,^ 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriVd,  give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view ; 
And  let  me  speak  to  th*  yet  unknowing  world 
How  these  things  came  about :  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forc'd  cause ;  ** 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  th*  inventors*  heads :  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Eort,  Let  tis  haste  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune : 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom,^ 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

S9  To  cry  (m  was  to  exdaim  against.  —  Quarry  was  the  term  used  for  a 
heap  of  slaughtered  game. 

•^  It  has  been  already  observed  that  j urn/?  and ^W,  or  exactly ^  are  synonym 
mou8.    See  page  619,  note  10. 

^  The  phrase  put  on  here  means  insfigafed  or  set  on  foot.  Cunning^  re- 
fers, apparently,  to  Hamlet*s  action  touching  "  the  packet,"  &nd/orc^d  cause, 
to  the  "  compelling  occasion,"  which  moved  liim  totliHt  piece  ot  practice. 

^  Rights  of  memory  appears  to  mean  rights  foundf^a  in  prescription  or 
the  order  of  inheritance. 
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Hor,  Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak, 
And  from  bis  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  od  more :  ^ 
But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform*d, 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild ;  lest  more  mischance^ 
On  plots  and  errors,  happen. 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  be  been  put  on, 
T*  have  prov'd  most  royally :  and,  for  his  passage, 
The  soldier's  music  and  the  rites  of  war 
Speak  loudly  for  him.  — 
Take  up  the  bodies.  —  Suclf  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss.  -^ 
Gk),  bid  the  soldiers  shoot  \^A  dead  March. 

\_Exeunty  marching  ;  after  which  a  Peal  of 
Ordnance  is  shot  off, 

^  Whose  vote  will  induce  others  to  vote  the  same  way.    Horatio 
to  Hamlet  saying  of  Fortinbras,  ^  he  has  my  dying  voice.*' 


*B0ST0N,  JULT,  1876. 

13  Tremont  Place,       .       •       .       .       BOSTON. 
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A  MATTUAIi  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  Histori- 

eal  and  Critical :  With  an  Appendix  on  English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Ar- 
nold, M.  A.,  of  University  College,  Oxford.  American  Edition.  Kevised.  12mo. 
Cloth.    M9  pages $1.60  $2.00 

This  mannftl  presents  in  a  small  compass  an  accurate  and  interesting  view  of  Eng- 
lish Uterature.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  fintt  of  these,  treating  of  the 
history  of  the  sutjecr,  gives  a  complete  list  oi  uhe  various  Euglish  authors  and  their 
works,  firom  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  1850.  This  is  no  dull,  dry  record, 
which  shall  be  a  burden  to  the  memory  ;  the  author  has  added  references  to  foreign 
literature  and  such  explanations  and  anecdotes  as  serve  to  enlighten  the  reader  about 
the  different  writers  and  to  give  him  a  fair  comprehension  of  the  merits  and  chanic- 
teristics  of  their  different  works.  This  is  done  more  by  careful  accounts  of  the  vari- 
ous books  composing  English  literature  than  by  making  long,  disconnected  quota- 
tions, or  by  the  mere  heaping  together  of  more  or  less  appropriate  adjectives  The 
different  threads  into  which  the  subject  natuniUy  divides  itself  are  all  kept  distinctly 
apart,  and  the  comments,  though  brief,  are  apt.  In  the  record,  or  critical  part,  the 
author's  fuller  remarks  and  illustrations  serve  to  supplement  the  occasional  brevity 
of  the  first  p  rt.  A  great  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  treats  English  literature  as  a 
connected  whole ;  another,  that  the  meagre  list  of  facts  is  made  palatable  by  discreet 
elucidation,  which  nowhere  assumes  to  take  the  place  of  oriscinal  study,  but  rather 
tends  to  leaid  the  student  on  to  independent  work.  It  will  be  found  useful  by  begin- 
Ders,  and  even  advanced  scholars  will  not  disdain  a  book  that  is  so  full  of  useful'and 
aeeitrate  information.  The  subject  is  a  vast  one,  but  no  department  of  it  has  been 
neglected  by  Mr.  Arnold.  The  appendix  on  Metres  will  be  found  to  be  of  value.  In 
short,  this  is  a  scholarly  volume. 

CARPENTER'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ANGLO- 

SAXON.  An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  Com- 
prising an  Elementary  Grammar,  Selections  for  K^uling  with  Notes,  and  a 
Tocabulary.  By  Stephen  II.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Logic  and  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Author  of  '*  English  of  the  XIV.  Cen- 
tury."   12mo.    Cloth.    212  pages       ....  ...    1.00     1.25 

CRAIK'S  ENGLISH  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    Illustrated 

in  a  Philological  Commentary  on  his  Julius  Caesar,  by  Qeorob  L.  Cr.\ik.  Queen^s 
CoUege,  Belfast.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Kolfs,  Cambridge.  16mo.  Cloth.  402 
pages 1.40     1.76 

ELEMENTS  OP  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  An 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Qrammar  and  Composition.  By  Bernard  Biosbt, 
Univ.  Oxon.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Port  Huron ;  Author  of  '*  The 
llistory  of  the  English  Language."    18mo.    169  pages       .        .        .        .      .40      .60 

ENGLISH  OP  THE  XIV.  CENTURY.     Illustrated  by 

Notes,  Grammatical  and  Etymological,  on  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's 
Tale.  Designed  to  serve  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  English. 
By  Stephen  H.  CARPFarrER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature 
in  the  State  University  of  Wisconsin.    12mo.    Cloth.    327  pages  .    1.40     1.75 
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PITZ'S  TERRESTBIAIj  globe.    Mounted  and  Operated 

by  an  entirely  new  Method,  with  a  Manual  designed  to  accompany  the  Globe,  the 
whole  forming  an  eaiiy  and  practical  introduction  to  the  study  ofAatronomy 
and  Physical  Geography $  15.00 

The  Globe  is  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  mounted  in  an  ingenious  and  original 
way,  for  which  patents  haye  been  taken  out  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Globe,  as  mounted,  makes  such  phenomena  as  the  seasons,  the  changes  in  the  lemrth 
of  day  and  night,  etc.,  etc.,  at  once  clear  to.  the  apprehension  of  an  ordinary  child. 
For  the  usual  verbal  explanations  which  overtask  the  untrained  imagination,  it  sub> 
Btitutes  material  surfaces  and  lines  and  real  motions,  and  thus  aids  the  mind  of  the 
learner  in  the  hitehest  possible  degree  in  forming  correct  and  lasting  impressions 
of  phenomena  which,  however  interesting,  are  in  the  abstract  not  easily  under- 
stood. 

PITZ'S  MAiniAL.    l2mo 80   l.co 

The  Manual  which  accompanies  the  above  Globe  contains  every  direction  for 
its  use,  with  an  explanation  of  the  subjects  which  it  is  specially  designed  to  illustrate, 
such  as  the  changes  in  the  length  of  day  and  night,  the  seasons,  twilight,  etc. 

A  collection  of  more  than  forty  problems  is  also  given,  with  full  directions  for 
working  them,  and  numerous  practical  exercises  to  be  worked  out  by  the  learner  on 
the  Globe.  Questions  for  examination  and  miscellaneous  exercises  are  added  at  the 
end.    12mo. 

HUDSON'S  FAMILY  SHAKESPEARE :   Plays  selected 

and  prepared,  with  Notes  and  Introductions,  for  Use  in  Families. 

Volume  I.,  containing  As  You  Like  It,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night, 
First  and  Second  of  King  Ilenry  the  Fourth,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Uamlei. 

Volume  II.,  containing  The  Tempest,  The  Winter's  Tale,  King  Henry  the  Fifth, 
King  Kichard  the  Third,  King  Liear,  Macbeth,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Volume  III  ,  containing  A  Midsummer  Nignt's  Dream,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
King  Ilenry  the  Eighth,  Uomeo  and  Juliet,  Cymbeline,  Coriolanus,  and  Othello. 

And  UudsonM  Life,  Art,  and  Characters  of  Shakespeskre.    2  vote. 

6  vols     Cloth 8.00  10.00 

Half  morocco 12.00  16.00 

FuUcalf 16.00  20.00 

HUDSON'S  LIFE,  ABT,  AND  CHARACTEBS  OP 

SHAKESPEARE.  Including  an  Hii^torical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  Hnd  Growth 
of  the  Drama  in  England,  with  Studies  in  the  Poet^s  Dramatic  Architecture, 
Delineation  of  Character,  Humor,  Style,  and  Moral  Spirit,  also  with  Critical 
Difooursej*  on  the  following  plays,  —  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venire,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  As 
You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Measure  for  Measure, 
The  Tempest,  The  Winter's  Tale,  King  John,  King  Richard  the  Second,  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  King  Kichard  the  Third,  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Julius  Csesar,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Othello,  Cymbeline,  and  Coriolanus.  In  Two  Volumes. 
12uio.    Cloth.    969  pages 3.20    4.00 

HUDSON'S  SEBMONS.    16mo.    Cloth      .      .      .      .    1.20   liO 
HUDlSON'S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEABE.    1st  Series. 

Containing  As  You  Like  It,  The  Two  Parts  of  Henrt  IV., 

The  Merchant  op  Vskige,  Julius  Cmsaa, 

TwELFTB  Night,  Hamlet.- 

Selected  and  prepared  for  Use  in  Schools,  Clubs,  Classen,  and  Families.  With  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  N.  Hudson.  12mo.  Cloth.  636  pages  1.^    2  00 

HUDSON'S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE.    2d  Scries. 

Containing  Thr  Tempbst,  King  Kichard  thk  Third, 

The  Winter's  Talk,  King  Lear, 

King  Henry  the  Fifth,                   BIacbbtb,  Antony,  and  Clsopatra. 
12mo.     Cloth     678  pages -        .     1.60    2.00 

HUDSON'S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE.    3d  Series. 

ContaiuiDg  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juuet, 

Much  Ado  about  Nothihg,  Cymbkline, 

King  Henry  Vlil.,  Othello.  Coriolanus, 

12mo.    Cloth.    655  pages  1.60    2.00 
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HUDSON'S  SEPARATE  FLAYS  OF  SHAEESFEABE. 

THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE.    In  Paper  Coyer      ....        $0.32  $0.40 

JULIUS  C.£SAR.    In  Paper  Cover  .        .                32  .40 

HAMLET.    In  Paper  Cover 32  .40 

THE  TEMPEST.    In  Paper  Cover    .........         32  .40 

MACBETH.    In  Paper  Cover 82  .40 

HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.    In  Paper  Cover .82  .40 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT        .        .  ^ 82  .40 

HENRY  THE  FOURTH.    Part  I .32  .40 

KING  LEAR 32  .40 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 32  .40 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET 32  .40 

OTHELLO 32  .40 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 32  .40 

HUDSON'S    FAMFHIiET    SECTIONS    OP    TEXT- 
BOOKS OF  PROSE  AND  POETRY. 
BURKE.    Section  I.    Preface,  Contents,  and  pages  113-218 
BURKE.    SEcnoxII.    Life,  Contents,  and  pages  219  -  325      . 
WEBSTER.    Section  I.    Preface,  Contents,  and  pages  335-421 
WEBSTER.    Section  II.    Life,  Contents,  and  pages  421  -  552 
BACON.    Preface,  Life,  Contents,  and  piges  553-636 
WORDSWORTH.    Section  II.    Preface  and  pages  129  -  251    . 
COLERIDGE  AND  BURNS.     Preface  and  Contents  504  -  614     . 

HUDSON'S  TEXT-BOOK  OP  FOETRY.  From  Words- 
worth,  Coleridge,  Burns,  Beattie,  Goldsmith,  and  Thomson.  With  Sketches 
of  the  Author's  Lives.  For  use  iu  Schools  and  Classes.  By  the  Rsv.  H.  N. 
Hudson.    12mo.    Cloth.    704  pages 1.60    2.00 

The  aim  of  this  work  is,  to  do  something  towards  an  early  setting  and  forming  of 
right  intelle<>tual  and  literary  tastes ;  so  that  the  pupiPs  mind  on  leaving  school 
may  be  attempered  to  the  reading  of  irood  books.  And  it  proceeds  upon  the  principle 
that  the  right  way  to  do  this  is  by  making  the  student  thoroughly  at  home  with  a 
few  standard  authors  instead  of  dispersing  him  over  a  multitude  of  brief  selections, 
where  he  cannot  stay  with  any  one  author  long  enough  to  find  his  virtue  or  feel  his 
power.  Two  thirds  of  the  volume  is  filled  with  Wordsworth  j  who  has  now  made 
good  his  position  as  one  of  the  five  great  chiefs  of  English  poetry,  and  whose  works 
embody,  in  the  highest  form,  whatever  is  noblest  and  best  in  the  English  poetical 
literature  of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  whole  of  The  Eicarsion^  the  first  two 
books  of  the  Prdude^  Michael^  The  Brothersy  Tivtem  Mbey^  Lasdamia.  On  the  Power 
of  Sounds  Ode  on  Immortality^  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  pieces  aie  included. 
The  selections  from  Coleridge  are  Tlie  Ancient  Mariner^  Christubel^  Fears  in  Solitude^ 
and  eighteen  other  pieces.  From  Burns,  The  Cotter's  Saturday  JV<>A«,  The  Twa 
Dogsy  Tarn  O  Shanter,  The  Ftsiim,  and  twenty-six  other  poems,  and  also  twenty- 
nine  of  the  songs.  From  Beattie,  The  Minstrel;  from  Qoldsuiith,  The  Deserted 
Village;  and  from  Thomson,  The  Castle  of  Indolence:  these  being  generally  regarded 
as  the  best  poems  of  those  authors.  In  all  cases,  except  a  few  pieces  of  Words- 
worth's, the  poems  are  given  entire,  as  the  authors  wrote  them. 

HUDSON'S  TEXT-BOOK   OF   FROSE.    From  Burkb, 

Webster,  and  Bacon.    With  Notes  and  Sketches  of  the  Author's  Lives.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson.    12mo.    Cloth.    648  pages 1 60     2.00 

This  work  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  companion  volume  to  the  preceding.^  It  is  made 
up  on  the  same  general  principle,  the  contents  being  selected  with  a  view  to  unite, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  culture  of  high  and  pure  literary  tastes  with  ihe  attainment 
of  liberal  and  useful  knowledge.  The  selections  from  Burke  are  Letter  to  the  Sher- 
iffs of  Bristol,  Speech  on  Economical  Reform^  Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol^  and  A 
Letter  to  a  JSfoble  Lord ^  nW  given  entire  j  also  twenty-nine  other  pieces  gathered,  as 
seemed  best,  from  the  author's  various  works.  From  Webster,  Speech  in  Reply  to 
HaynCy  Speech  on  the  Preaidential  Protest^  and  discourse  on  The  Character  of  Wash- 
ington ;  also  thirty-two  shorter  pieces  from  orher  speeches.  From  Bacon  thirty 
of  the  fifty-eight  Essays,  all  given  entire,  and  several  choice  selections  from  Advanee- 
vunt  qf  Learning* 
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HAIiSEY'S  GElTEALOGICAIi  AND  CHRONOLOGI- 
CAL CHART  of  the  Rolen  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  (Germany,  and 
Spain.    By  0.  S.  Halskt.    Mounted,  88  X  48  inches.    Folded  and  Bound  in  4eo, 

10x12  inches 9 1-20  $1.60 

UnbouDd JM 

HALSEY'S  BIBLE  CHART  OP  GENEALOGY  AND 

OlIRONOLOGY,  from   the   Creation  to  A.  D.  100.    Prepared  bj^  C.  S. 

Ualskt 1.00    1.25 

Uobound tfiO 

This  Chart  Is  designed  to  illustrate  Bible  History  by  showing  on  a  clear  and  simple 
plan  the  genealogy  and  chronology  of  the  principal  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

HARVARD  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    Collected  and 

arranged  by  K.  F.  Lkiquton,  A.  M.,  Master  of  Melro.ne  liigh  School.  Second 
EUitioQ,  containing  papers  of  June  and  September,  1874.  12mo.  Cloth.  248 
pages  1.25  '1.56 

The.'ie  are  all  the  qoeetions  (except  on  the  subject  of  Geometry),  in  the  Ibrm  ot 
paperx,  which  have  been  used  in  the  examinations  for  admission  to  Uarvard  CoII^e 
since  18()0.  They  will  furnish  an  excellent  series  of  Questions  in  Modern,  Physic^ 
and  Ancient  Oeography  :  Grecian  and  Roman  History  *,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra; 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  ;  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  ;  Latin  and  Greek  Gram- 
mar and  Composition  ;  Physics  and  Mechanics.  They  have  been  published  in  this 
form  for  the  convenience  of  Teachers,  classes  in  High  Schools,  and  especially  fbr 
pupils  preparing  for  college. 

OUR  WORLD,  No.  I. ;  or,  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 

KeTised  edition,  with  new  Maps,  by  Maby  L.  Uaix.  Small  quarto.   Il9  pages  Ttb      JM 

Designed  to  give  children  clear  and  lasting  impressions  of  the  different  countries  and 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  rather  tlian  to  tax  the  memory  with  mere  names  and  details. 

OUR  WORLD,  No.  II. ;  or.  Second  Series  of  Lessons 

in  (Geography.  By  Mart  L  Hall,  with  fine  illustrations  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, the  inhabitants  and  their  occupations,  and  two  distinct  series  of  Maps, 
5  pages  physical,  and  19  pages  of  finely  engraved  copperplates  political.  Quarto. 
181  pages 1.60    2.00 

This  book  is  intended,  if  used  in  connection  with  the  First  Lessons,  to  cover  the 
usual  course  of  geographical  study.  It  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  more 
useful  to  give  vivid  couccptionH  of  the  physical  features  and  political  associations  of 
different  ri'gions  than  to  maice  pupils  familiar  with  long  lists  of  places  and  a  great 
array  of  statistics. 

OUTLINES  OP  THE  ART  OP  EXPRESSION.   By  J. 

II.  GiLMORs,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  English  in  the  University  of 
Rochester.     12mo.     Cloth,     pp l.t^    1.25 

This  little  book  was  not  manufactured  to  meet  a  demand,  though  it  is  believed 
that  a  demand  tor  such  a  work  has  long  existed.  It  grew,  in  the  author^s  class- 
room, out  of  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  defective  training  in  English  of  students  who 
were,  in  other  respects,  qualified  to  pursue  to  advantage  a  college  course  With  a 
cursory  survey  of  English  Orammar  (from  the  logical  and  historical  point  of  view) 
it  combines  brief  practical  suggestions  with  reference  to  Compasition  and  Rhetoric, 
tO){ether  with  examples  Tor  criticism  and  topics  for  practice  in  the  construction  of 
sentences.  ' 

The  book  was  privately  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  author's  classes,  a  >ear  ago,  and 
is  }^ven  to  the  public,  at  the  request  of  many  teachers,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  college  professors  who  desire  some  brief,  but  comprehensive  manual  of 
English  on  which  to  condition  candidates  for  admission  to  college.  The  lack  of  such 
a  manual  has  compelled  many  a  college  professor  either  to  give  instruction,  during 
the  Freshman  year,  which  should  devolve  on  the  preliminary  training  school,  or 
to  approach  his  proper  work  in  Rhetoric  and  English  at  a  very  great  disadvantage. 

The  attention  of  teachers  of  rhetoric  in  our  colleges  —  and  also  in  our  academies 
and  high  schools  — is  especially  called  to  the  work  as  likely  to  meet  a  felt  necessity. 
They  will  find  it  intensely  direct  and  practical ;  yet  resting,  it  is  hoped,  upon  a  sound 
theoretical  basis  which  will  facilitate  the  work  of  further  and  more  systematic  in- 
struction 

While  Professor  Oilmore's  Art  op  Expression  has  this  special  adaptation ,  the  pub- 
lishers believe  that  it  cannot  wisely  be  overlooked  wherever,  for  any  reason,  an 
intelligent  review  of  English  Grammar  is  desired. 
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PEIBCE'S  TABLES  OF  LOGAHITHMIC  and  TBIG- 

ONOMETRIC  PUNCl'IONS  TO  THREE  AND  FOUR  PLACEd  OF 
DECIMALS.  By  James  Mills  Pkirox,  Uniyeraity  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Harvard  University.    Quarto.    Cloth 80.60  $0.76 

PEIBCE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGABITHMS ;  with  an 

Explanation  of  the  Author's  TUKEE  AND  FOUR  FLAOE  TABLES.  By  Jambs 
Mills  Feirob,  University  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Harvard  University. 
12mo.    Cloth.    92  pages SO    1.00 

This  Woric  Is  a  Companion  to  THREE  AND  FOUR  PLACE  TABLES  OF  LOOA- 
RITUMIO  AND  TRIGONOMETRIC  FUNCTIONS,  by  the  same  Authors. 

STEWART'S    ELEMENTARY    PHYSICS.    American 

Edition.  With  QUESTIONS  and  EXERCISES.  By  Psop.  G.  A.  Hill,  of  Har- 
vard University.    18mo.    Cloth.    580  pages 1.40     1.75 

The  Questions  will  be  direct  and  exhaustive  upon  the  text  of  Mr.  Stewart's  work. 
After  the  Questions  will  be  given  a  series  of  easy  ExerciseA  and  Problems,  designed, 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  to  arouse  and  strengthen  in  the  studeut^s  mind  the 
power  of  reasoning  in  accordance  with  sound  scientific  methods. 

SEABLE'S    OUTLINES    OF    ASTRONOMY.       By  Ar- 
thur Sbarlb,  of  Harvard  CoUege  observatory.   16mo.    Cloth.    433  pages.    1.(10    2.00 

This  work  is  intended  to  give  such  elementary  instruction  in  the  principal  branches 
of  Astronomy  as  is  required  in  High  Schools  or  by  any  students  not  far  advanced  in 
mathematics.  It  is  illustrated  by  carefully  prepared  engravings,  and  contains  some 
information  on  each  of  the  following  subjects :  — 

1.  The  chief  results  of  astronomical  inquiry  up  to  the  present  time  with  r^ard  to 
ihe  general  constitution  of  the  universe,  and,  in  particular,  with  regard  to  the  stai8| 
planets,  nebulse,  comets,  and  meteors. 

2.  The  methods  of  astronomical  research,  and  their  application  to  the  arts. 
8.  The  general  principles  of  theoretical  astronomy. 

4.  The  histoiy  of  astronomy. 
6.  Astronomical  statistics. 

ATLANTIC  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.    Simple  Num- 
bers.   By  G.  L.  Dema&est.    ISmo.    256  pages 40      .60 

THE    CHANDLER    DRAWING-BOOK.     By  the  late 

Johns  Woodman,  of  Dartmouth  College.    12mo.    134  pages  .  .      .80     1.00 

THE  LIVING  WORD ;  or,  Bible  Truths  and  Lessons.     1 2mo. 

Cloth.    163  pages 80     1.00 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book  is  the  arrangement  by  subjects  of  tho  opir- 
itnal  and  moral  truths  of  the  Bible,  so  that  all  its  mo8t  expressive  utterances  upon  a 
given  jubject  may  be  rwd  in  unbroken  succession.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  fur- 
nish what  has  been  long  needed  for  public  and  private  reading  in  the  home,  the 
acbocl,  and  the  church. 

THE   NATIONAL  MUSIC    COURSE.     In  Four  Books. 

For  Public  Schools.  By  Julius  Eichbkro,  J.  B.  SiiARLA>n,  L,  \V.  Mason,  II.  E. 
Holt,  Supervisors  of  Music  in  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Mass. 

PRIMARY  OR  FIRST  MUSIC  READER.    16mo     96  pasres  .24      .80 

A  course  of  exercises  in  the  elements  of  Vocal  Music  and  Sight-Singikq.  with 
choice  rote  songs  for  the  use  of  youngest  pupils. 

INTERMEDIATE  MUSIC  READER.    16mo.    192  pages      ...       56      .70 
Including  the  Second  and  Third  Music  Readers.     A  course  of  instruction  in  the 

elements  of  Vocal  Music  and  Sight-Singing,  with  choice  rote  songs,  in  two  and  three 

parts,  based  on  the  elements  of  harmony. 

THE  FOURTH  MUSIC  READER.    8vo.    336  payees    1.20   1.50 

This  work,  prepared  to  follow  the  Third  Music  Reader,  is  also  adapted,  under  a 
competent  instructor,  to  be  used  in  High  Schools  where  no  previous  systematic  in- 
struction has  been  given.  To  this  end  a  brief  but  thorough  elementary  course  is 
given,  with  musical  theory,  original  solfeggios,  a  complete  system  of  triad  practice, 
and  sacred  music  and  song,  with  accompaniment  for  the  piano.  The  music  intro- 
duced is  of  a  high  order,  and  by  the  best  masters,  and  is  calculated  to  cultivate  the 
taste,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  pupils. 
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THE  FIFTH,  or  HIGH  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READEB 

FOR  MIXED  VOICES.  Coutainiag  a  full  Course  of  AdvMnced  Solfeggios  for 
One  and  Two  Voices,  and  a  carefully  selected  number  of  easy  Four-Part  Songs, 
taken  from  the  works  of  the  bent  composers.  Tkiit  work  has  been  especially 
compiled  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  our  High  Schools  for  a  higher  grade  of 
music  than  is  contained  in  works  now  used  in  such  schools.  8vo.  299pages  $1.00  $1.25 

N.  B.  — The  T^nor  Part  in  many  of  the  songs  may  be  either  omitted  or  sung  by 
the  altos  (boys). 

THE  ABRIDGED  FOURTH  MUSIC  READER.  8vo. 

288  pages 1.00    1^ 

SECOND  MUSIC  READER.    16mo.    96  pages  .32    .40 

THIRD  MUSIC  READER.    16mo.    96  pages    .      .        .82    .40 
THE    NATIONAL     MUSIC    CHARTS.      By   Luther 

Whitinq  Mason.  An  invaluable  aid  to  Teachers  of  Common  Schools  in  imparting 
a  practical  knowledge  of  Musict  and  teaching  Children  to  sing  at  sight.  In  Four 
Series.    Forty  Charts  each,  sixe  25  X  86  inches. 

FIRST  SERIES 10.00 

SECOND  SERIES 1000 

THIRD  SERIES 10.00 

FOURTH  SERIES,  by  L.  W.  Hason  and  J.  B  Shabland IOjOO 

EASEL 1.25 

THE   NATIONAL   MUSIC   TEACHER.      A   Practical 

Guide  for  Teaching  Vocal  Music  to  Young  Children.    By  L.  W.  Masoh.    8vo. 

72  pages 60 
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GOODWIN'S    GREEK    GRAMMAR.    By  William  W. 

Goodwin,  Ph.  D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Hanrard  University. 
12mo.    Halt  morocco.    262  pages S  1.25  8 1.66 

The  object  of  this  Grammar  is  to  state  general  principles  clearly  and  distinctly, 
vith  special  regard  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  college.  In  the  sections  on  the 
Moods  are  stat^,  for  the  first  time  in  an  elementary  form,  the  principles  which  are 
elaborated  in  detail  in  the  author's  *'  Syntax  of  the  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses." 

GREEK    MOODS    AND    TENSES.     The  Sixth  Edition. 

By  WiLLUH  W.  Goodwin,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.   1vol.    12mo.    Cloth.    264  pages 1.40     176 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1860,  and  it  appeared  in  a  new  form  —  much  en- 
lai^d  and  in  great  part  rewritten  —  in  1865.  In  the  present  edition  the  whole  has 
been  again  revised  }  some  sections  and  notes  have  been  rewritten,  and  a  few  notes 
have  been  added.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  give  a  plain  statement  of  the  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  construction  of  the  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  —  the  most  im- 
>ortant  and  the  most  difficult  part  of  Greek  Syntax. 

GOODWIN'S  GREEK   RBADER.     Consisting  of  Extracts 

from  Xenophon,  Plato,  Herodotus,  and  Thuc>rdide8  ;  being  a  full  equivalent  for 
the  seven  books  of  the  Anabasis,  now  required  for  admission  at  Harvard.  With 
Maps,  Notes,  References  to  GOODWIN'S  GREEK  GRAMMA  It,  and  parallel  Ref- 
erences to  CROSBY'S  and  HADLEY'S  GRAMMAKS.  Edited  by  Professor 
W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  College,  and  J.  U.  Allen,  Cambridge.  12mo. 
Half  morocco.    340  pages 1.60    2.00 

This  book  contains  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  th*e  Anabasis  (entire),  the  greater 
part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Heilenica,  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  Memorabilia,  of 
Xenophon  *,  the  last  part  of  the  Apology,  and  the  betdnning  and  end  of  the  Phaedo, 
of  Plato ;  selections  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  of  Herodotus,  and 
from  the  fourth  book  of  Thucydides. 

LEIGHTON'S  GREEK  LESSONS.  Prepared  to  accompany 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.  By  R.  F.  Leiqhton,  Master  of  Melrose  High  School. 
12mo.    Half  morocco.    264  pages 1.25    1.66 

This  work  contains  about  one  hundred  lessons,  with  a  progressive  series  of  exer- 
cises (both  Greek  and  English),  mainly  selected  from  the  first  book  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis.  The  exercises  on  the  Moods  are  sufficient,  it  is  believed,  to  develop  the 
general  principles  as  stated  in  the  Grammar.  The  text  of  four  chapters  of  the 
Anabasis  is  given  entire,  with  notes  and  references.  Full  vocabularies  accompany 
the  book. 

LIDDELL   &   SCOTT'S   GREEK-ENGLISH   LEXI- 

CON.  Abridged  from  the  new  Oxford  Edition.  New  Edition.  With  App«'ndix 
of  Proper  and  Geographical  Names,  by  J.  M.  Whiton.  Square  12mo.  835  pages. 

Morocco  back 240300 

Sheep  binding 2.80    3.50 

LIDDELL    &   SCOTT'S    GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXI- 
CON.    The  sixth  Oxford  Edition  unabridged.    4to.    1,881  pages. 

Morocco  back 9  60  12.00 

Sheep  binding 10.40  1300 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  to  publish  in  this 
country  their  new  edition  of  Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicons,  and  are  ready  to 
supply  the  trade. 

The  English  editions  of  Liddell  k  Scott  are  not  stereotyped :  but  each  has  b^en 
thoroughly  revised,  enlarged,  and  printed  anew.  The  pixth  edition,  published  in  1869, 
is  larger  by  one  eighth  than  the  fifth,  and  contains  1,865  pages.  It  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent work  from  the  first  edition,  the  whole  department  of  etymology  having  been 
rewritten  in  the  light  of  modem  investigations,  and  the  forms  of  the  irregular  verbs 
being  givei)  in  greater  detail  by  the  aid  of  Veitch's  Catalogue.  No  student  of  Greek 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  this  invaluable  Lexicon,  The  price  of  which  is  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  within  the  means  of  the  great  body  of  American  scholars. 


PLATO'S  APOLOGY  OP  SOCRATES  AND  CRITO. 

Edited,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  John  WauAMS  White,  A.  M. 
The  ImaiH  of  this  work  will  be  the  German  edition  of  Dr.  Christian  (^ron.  (Platona 
Tertheidigungsrede  des  Sokrates  und  Kriton.  Sechste  Auflage.  Leipzig,  Teubner, 
1^6.)  To  tue  matter  contained  in  Dr  Cron's  edition  there  will  be  added  notes  by 
the  Editor  and  from  other  sources,  analyses,  and  extended  references  to  Goodwin 
and  Iladiey.  The  book  will  be  for  the  class-room,  and  all  matter  not  of  dh«ct  yalue 
(o  the  student  will  be  rigidly  excluded. 

THE  (EDIPUS  TYRANNUS  OP  SOPHOCLES.    Ed- 

ited,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  full  explanation  of  the  metres,  by  John 
W.  WuiTK,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  Baldwin 
University.    12mo.    Cloth.    219  pages 9 120  $160 

THE  MEDEA  OF  EURIPIDES.    Edited,  with  Notes  and 

an  Introduction,  by  FaEBEaiG  D.  Allen,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

WILKIN'S  MANUAL   OF  GREEK  PROSE   COM- 
POSITION.   Ivol.    12mo.    Cloth 2.00    2iO 

WHITE'S    FIRST  LESSONS    IN    GREEK.    Prepared 

to  accompany  Quodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  and  designed  as  an  Introduction  to 
his  Greek  Keader.  By  John  Williams  Wbitx,  AM.,  Tutor  in  Greek  in  Harvard 
College.    12mo.    Half  morocco 1.20    1.50 

A  series  of  eighty  lessons  with  progressive  Greek-English  and  English-Greek  exer- 
cises. Followed  by  selected  passages  from  the  first  two  books  of  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis, and  vocabularies. 

WHITON'S  SELECT  ORATIONS  OP  LYSIAS.    Cora- 

prising  the  Defence  of  Mantitheus,  the  Oration  against  EratostheneSi  the 
Keply  to  *'  The  Overthrow  of  the  Democracy,"  and  the  Areopagitio  Oration 
concerning  the  Sacred  Olive-Trunk.  Edited  by  Jambs  Mobbis  Whiton,  Ph.  D. 
12nio.    151  pages 1.20     1.60 

These  orations  illustrate  a  period  of  peculiar  interest  in  Athenian  history,  and 
its  main  iucidonts  and  character.'^  have  re<-eived  special  attention  in  the  Introductions 
and  Notes.  Students  who  have  not  at  hand  the  larger  works  of  reference  will  here 
find  in  condens^'d  form  all  that  is  essential  for  the  illustration  of  the  text.  A  pt^culiar 
feature  of  the  work  is  its  coiiipendiou.s  treatment  in  topicnl  noten  of  thos»*  points  of 
the  Athenian  constitution  which  are  touched  upon  in  the  orations.  Each  oration  is 
accompanied  with  a  complete  logical  Analyfiis.  The  grammatical  notes  deal  almost 
wholly  with  the  syntax,  —  as  befits  a  work  of  this  grade,  —  and  have  been  prepared 
with  a  special  aim  to  elucidate  the  usage  of  the  verb.  References  are  made,  for  the 
mo8t  part,  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  and  Goodwin's  and  Uadley's 
Grammars. 

While  this  edition  is  designed  for  use  in  Colleges,  yet  the  style  of  Lysias,  on  ac- 
count both  of  its  purity  and  simplicity,  is  such  that  the  advanced  classes  in  Acad- 
emies will  find  these  orations  within  their  capacity,  while  also  finding  the  suhj«ct- 
niatter  <)inte  as  attractive  as  in  the  authors  hitherto  more  familiar.  The  quantity  of 
Greek  text  is  about  fifty  pages,  containing  about  the  same  amount  of  reading-matter 
ajt  the  first  book  of  Xeuophon's  Anabasis. 
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ALLEN  &  GREEKOUGH'S  LATIN   GRAMMAR: 

a  Latin  Grammar  for  schools  and  colleges,  founded  on  CooiparatiTe  Grammar. 
12mo.  Half  morocco.  290  pages  (including  supplementary  Outlines  of  Syntax, 
with  new  and  greatly  enlarged  Index) S  1.25  $1.56 

The  features  of  this  grammar  to  which  we  invite  attention,  are  :  1.  The  scientific 
form  of  statement  in  the  Etymology,  corres|K)nding  to  ihe  most  advanced  views  of 
comparative  philologists;  2.  The  comparison  with  kindred  languages  su^ested 
throughout,  especially  in  numerous  brief  philological  notes,  and  in  references  to  the 
syntax  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  *,  8.  Grouping  and  subordination  of  topics  in 
the  Syntax,  —  which  contains  nearly  200  cross-references,  with  upwards  of  1,000 
citations  from  classic  authors,  —  so  that  unusual  brevity  is  attained  without  sacri- 
fice of  completeness. 

ALLEN  &  GRBENOUGH'S  LATIN  METHOD  :  A 

Method  of  Instruction  in  l^tin  ;  being  a  companion  and  guide  in  the  study  of 
Latin  Grammar.  With  elementary  instruction  in  Reading  at  sight,  Exercit^es 
iu  Translation  and  Writing,  Notes,  and  VocabuUries.    Cloth 1.00         1.26 

A  MANUAL    OP    INSTRUCTION    ("New  Method") 

on  the  ba.«iis  of  the  above;  consisting  of,  1.  Elementary  Lessons,  with 
Parallel  Exerci^ies  in  Latin  and  English;  2.  Constructions  of  Syntax;  8.  On 
Reading  in  Latin ;  4.  Reading  Lessons,  with  Vocabularies  and  Table  of 
Synonymes.    Cloth 1.20        1.50 

ALLEN  &  GREENOUGH'S  LATIN  COMPOSITION: 

an  Elemeiltary  Gui<ie  to  Writing  in  Latin.    Part  I.  Constructions  of  Syntax; 

Part  II.  Exercises  in  Translation.    12mo.    Cloth 1  20      1.50 

Part  First  (which  is  published  separately)  consists  of  thirty  progressive  Lessons, 
with  full  instructions,  exercises,  and  vocabulary ;  and  is  designed  '*  to  furiii«h  a 
sufficient  amount  of  study  and  practice  in  Latin  compo^ition  during  the  last  year 
of  preparation  for  college,  or  the  first  of  a  college  course  "  Part  Second  consists  of 
about  torty  exercises  in  translation,  chiefly  narrative,  adapted  to  the  use  of  advanced 
or  college  rlasses ;  with  annotated  references  to  the  licssons  of  Part  I.,  and  to  the 
sections  of  a  special  Introduction  on  the  Choice  of  Words,  the  Form  of  the  Sentence, 
and  Idiomatic  Usages     Making,  in  all ,  a  volume  of  about  200  pages. 

ALLEN  &   GREENOUGH'S   C^SAR:    CaBsar^s  Gallic 

War:  Four  Books.  With  Hi.<torical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Copperplate 
Mapof  Gaul  [With  or  without  afuU  Vocabulary  by  R.  F.  Penmell,  oI  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.]    12mo.     154  pages. 

Without  Vocabulary 1.00      126 

With  •• 1.20      1.50 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  Nipperdey,  important  variations  being  noticed. 
The  f.otes  are  unusually  full  in  historical  illustration,  derived  largely  from  Monira- 
sen.  Long,  MeriVHle,  the  "History  of  Julius  Caesar-'  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  the 
excellent  school  e«iition  of  Moberly.    In  the  earlier  portions  they  are  especially  de- 
signed to  guide  in  a  systematic  and  careful  study  of  Latin  syntax. 

ALLEN  &  GREENOUGH'S  SALLUST :  The  Conspiracy 

of  Catiline  as  related  by  Sallust.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  explanatory 

and  historical.    12mo.     Cloth.    84  pages 80      1.00 

ALLEN  &  GREENOUGH'S  CICERO:  Select  Orations  of 

Cicero,  chronologically  arranged,  covering  the  entire  period  of  his  public  life. 
From  the  text  of  Baiter  and  Kayper.     With  Life,  general  and  special  Introduc- 
tiotis,  and  Index  of  topics  discussed.    12mo.    Half  morocco.    394  pages  .    1.40      1.76 
The  text  without  notes 80      1  00 

It  is  the  d»*sign  of  this  edition  to  give  a  full  view  of  Cicero's  public,  career,  as  ora- 
tor and  statesman,  extending  through  about  forty  of  the  most  eventful  years  of  the 
later  Republic.  With  this  view,  the  selection  includes  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
of  his  public  orations,  while  the  special  Introductions  cover  very  fully  the  inter- 
Tening  political  history.  Besides  the  orations  more  commonly  read  in  schools,  are 
fiven  the  Roscius  and  Sestius  (abridged),  with  the  first  against  Verres  and  the  last 
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Pbillppie, — thirteen  in  all, —  with  one  or  two  Kbort  passages  of  special  celebrity,  for 
practice  in  reading  at  sight  Ei*p<>ciiil  rare  has  been  ti*ken  io  the  department  of 
Antiquities,  which  has  been  treated  in  numerous  uotert  (in  smaller  type),  some  of 
them  —  as  that  on  the  Koman  Aristocracy  —  being  brief  et^Miys  on  the  several  topics. 
The  Introduction  contains  a  cUs^ified  litit  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero,  with  the 
occasions  and  topics  of  all  of  his  orations. 

ALLEN  &  GREENOUGH'S  CATO  MA  JOB:    Cicero 

De  SeneetuU,  a  Dialogue  on  Old  Age.     With  Introduction  (on  the  adoption  in 
Rome  of  the  Oreek  philosophy)  atid  Notes.    12mo.    Cloth.    57  pages       f  0.60  $0.75 

ALLEN  &  GREENOUGH'S  OVID :  Selections  from  the 

Foems  of  Orid,  chiefly  the  Metamorphoses.    With  special  Introductions,  Notes, 

and  Index  of  Proper  Names.    12mo.    Ilalf  morocco.    288  pages  1.^     1.50 

The  introductions  to  the  passages  from  the  Metamorphoses  (23  in  number)  giye 
the  entire  argument  of  the  poem,  that  of  omitted  portions  bracketed.  The  other 
selections  include  thooe  of  special  inferest  as  illustrating  the  poet's  life  *,  and  a  list 
is  given  of  all  his  writings,  with  their  topics  and  occasions.  The  Notes  contain 
brief  instructions  on  scanning  at  sight. 

ALLl^  &  GREENOUGH'S  VIRGIL :    The  Poems  of 

Virgil  ;  Vol.  I.  containing  the  Pastoral  Poems  {Bucolics)  and  Six  Books  of  the 
^neid.  Chiefly  from  the  text  of  Ribbeck,  with  select  various  Readings,  Intro- 
ductions, Notes,  and  Index  of  Plants  (compiled  chiefly  ftom  F^e's  Flore  de 
Vir^ile,  contained  in  Lemaire's  "  Bibliotheca  Classica  Latina").     12mo.     Half 

morocco.     372  pages l.M     1.75 

The  text  without  notes 80     1.00 

The  Notes  of  this  edition  (which  are  brief  and  very  numerous )  are  particularly 
indebted  to  Conington,  and  are  designed  "to  give  not  only  what  may  serve  the 
learner  in  the  bare  understanding  of  the  text ;  but,  along  with  it,  some  hint  of  that 
wealth  of  traditional  interpretation  which  is  more  important,  perhapsj  in  the  study 
of  Virgil  than  in  that  of  any  other  ancient  poet." 


The  following  are  published  in  single  volumes :  — 

ALLEN  &  GREENOUGH'S  Course  No.  I.    A  Full  Pre- 

paratory  Course  of  Latin  Prose ;  consisting  of  Four  Books  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War,  Sallu8t'8  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  Eight  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  Be  Scnkc- 
TUTE  ( Ckito  Major).    Timo.    Half  morocco.    582  pages     ....    2.00     2.50 

ALLEN  &   GREENOUGH'S  Course  No.  II.     Second 

Preparatory  Course  of  Latin  Prose  ;  containing  Four  Books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
and  Eight  Orations  of  Cicero.  With  Vocabulary  by  R.  F.  Pennell.  12mo. 
Half  morocco.    518  pages 2.00     2  50 

N.  B.  Course  No.  I.  is  identical  xoith  the  First  Course  prescribed  for  admission  to 
Harvard  College.  Course  No.  II.  includes  the  usual  amount  required  at  other  col- 
leges. 

ALLEN'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR:  Manual  Latin  Grammar. 

With  Tables  of  Inflection,  and  Supplement  on  the  Method  of  teaching  liatin, 
the  Principles  of  Inflection  and  Classification,  and  on  some  Peculiar  Construc- 
tions.   12mo.    Clotb.     182  pages 1.00      1.25 

Approved  by  Harvard  College  as  indicating  the  amount  required  for  admission. 

ALLEN'S  LATIN  LESSONS.    Prepared  to  accompany  the 

Manual  Gnimmar,  and  designed  espe<*iaUy  to  furnish  a  direct  and  rapid'intro- 
duction  to  the  study  of  Caesar.  Consisting  of  sixty  Lessons,  with  the  narrative 
of  the  Helvetian  War  from  the  First  Book  of  Caesar,  and  exercises  in  Prosodv. 
12m«.     Cloth.    146  pages    ....  1.00      1.25 


Wholesale.  RetaU. 

ALLEN'S  LATIN"  HEADER:  Consisting  of  Selections  from 

Ceesar  (the  invasion  of  Britain  and  accoant  of  the  Gallic  and  German  popula- 
tk>D8),  Curtius  (Anecdotes  of  Alexander),  Nepos  (life  of  Uannibal),  Sallust 
(Jugttrtha,  abridged),  Grid,  Vii^^,  Plautus,  and  Terence  (single  scenes),  Cicero 
and  Pliny  ( Letters),  and  Tacitus  (the  Conflagration  of  Rome).  With  Notes  and 
a  General  Vocabnlary.  The  Notes  have  been  adapted  to  Allen  &  Greenough^s 
Grammar.    ISbaao.    Half  morocco.    682  pages f  2.00  $2.50 

ALLEN'S  LATIN  SELECTIONS.    The  same  as  the  above, 

without  Yocabolary.    12mo.    Half  morocco.    826  pages  ....    1.25     1.56 
ALLEN'S  LATIN  COMPOSITION.    An  Introduction  to 

liHtin  Composition.  (By  W.  F.  Allen.  )  New  edition,  adapted  to  Allen  &  Green- 
ough's  Grammar.    12mo.    Cloth.    118  pages 1.00      1.25 

This  book  includes  a  careful  review  of  the  principles  of  Syntax  (beginning  with 
Indirect  Disrourse),  with  exercises  in  Tarious  styles  of  composition  selected  from 
classical  authors.    Also  short  exercises  for  oral  practice. 

ALLEN'S  SHORTER  COURSE  OP  LATIN  PROSE. 

Consisting,  chiefly  of  the  Prose  Selections  of  Allen^s  Latin  Reader  (to  p.  134), 
the  Notes  being  wholly  rewritten,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  Allen  &  Green- 
ough's  Grammar ;  accompanied  by  Six  Orations  of  Cicero,  —  the  Manilian,  the 
four  Catilines,  and  Archkis.  With  Vocabulary.  12mo.  Half  morocco.  543 
pages 2.00     2.50 

ALLEN'S  LATIN  PRIMER.    A  First  Book  of  Latin  for 

Boys  and  Girls.    (By  J.  H.  Allkn.)    12mo.    Cloth.    182  pages  .    1.00      1.25 

This  is  designed  for  the  use  of  scholars  of  a  younger  class,  and  consists  of  thirty 
Lessons  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  full  outline  of  the  grammar,  with  brief  Rules  of  Syn- 
tax, Tables  of  Inflection,  and  interlined  exercises  for  practice  in  reading,  compiled 
firom  Hi.storieB  Sacrfr..  The  reading  selections  which  follow  include  Dialogues  from 
Gorderius  and  Erasmus  (with  translation),  narratives,  nursery  songs,  mediseyal 
hymns,  etc.,  being  made  up  in  great  part  from  modern  Latin  writers. 

ALLEN'S  LATIN  LEXICON :    a  General  Vocabnlary  of 
Latin,  with  Supplementary  Tables  of  Dates,  Antiquities,  etc.    By  J.  II.  Allrn 
12mo.    Cloth.    214  pages 1.00      1.25 

This  little  dictionary  contains  "  about  15,000  words  of  common  use,  besides  more 
than  1,300  proper  names  or  adjectives,  and  about  200  dates  (exclusive  of  the  Tables), 
covering  the  more  important  points  of  classical  history  and  mythology."  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  complete  for  the  entire  introductory  course  of  Latin  authors,  including 
Ovid  and  Virgil. 

LEIGHTON'S  LATIN  LESSONS.    Prepared  to  accompany 

Allen  &  Greenough's  liatin  Grammar.  By  R.  P.  Leiokton,  former  Master  of 
Melrofie  High  School.     12mo.    Half  morocco.    332  pages ....     1.25      1.56 

This  work  presents  a  protnressive  series  of  exercises  (both  Latin  and  English)  in 
about  eighty  Ijcssons,  illustrating  the  grammatical  forms  and  the  simpler  principles 
of  syntAx.  Svnonymes  and  Rules  of  Quantity  are  introduced  from  the  first.  The 
amount  o'  illustrative  matter  in  exercises  for  reading  and  writing  or  oral  practice 
is  very  large,  including  portions  of  Viri  Rom^e,  and  Woodford's  Epitome  of  the  First 
Book  of  Ceesar.  Full  Vocabularies  (prepared  by  R.  F.  Pbnnell)  accompany  the 
book,  with  questions  for  examination  and  review  of  the  grammar. 

MADVIG'S  LATIN  GBAMMAR      Carefully  revised  by 

Thomas  A.  Tbachbr,  Tale  College.    12mo.     Half  morocco.    517  pages    .    2.^      8.00 

A  book  of  the  very  highest  authority  in  Latin  Syntax,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  Teachers  and  Colleite  Classes. 

THE  LATIN  VERB.    Tllnstrated  by  the  Sanskrit.    By  C  II. 

Parkbursv.    12mo.    Cloth.    55  pages 40       .50 


Wholenle.  BefadL 

WHITE'S  JUinOB  STUDENT'S  LATIN-ENQIiISH 

L£XICON.    Sqtuurel2mo.    682  pages.    Morocco  back  .        .        .         f  240  $8.00 

Bbeep  .       .        .        2^     aSO 

WHITE'S  JUNIOR  STUDENT'S  LATIN-ENOI-ISH 

AND  ENGLISH-LATIN  LEXICON.  By  the  Ret.  J.  T.  Whits.  D  D..of 
G.  C.  C.  Oxford,  K*^tor  of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  London.  Revised  Editioo. 
Square  12mo.    1058  pages.    Sheep 3.60     450 

*'  The  preneot  work  alma  at  famishing  in  both  its  parts  a  sufficiently  extensive 
Tocabulary  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  Latin  words  and  phrasen  are  in  all  caj«e8 
followed  by  the  name  of  some  standard  LAtin  writer,  as  a  guaranty  of  their  author- 
ity ;  and  as  the  work  is  of  a  strictly  elementary  character,  the  conjugation  of  the 
verbs  and  the  genders  and  genitive  caws  of  the  substantives  are  uniformly  add«d. 
In  the  prepaiatioo  of  this  portion  of  the  book,  Dr.  White  has  had  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  best  scholars  both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  —  Guardian. 

WHITE'S  JUNIOR  STUDENT'S  ENGLISH-LATIN 

LEXICON.    Square  12mo.    Sheep.    892  pages 2.00     260 

We  have  contracted  with  Messrs.  Longmans,  Oreen,'&  Co.,  of  London,  for  the 
sole  agency  in  this  country  for  the  above  Latin  Lexicons,  and  shall  endeavor  to  meet 
the  dMoands  of  the  trade. 
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This  book  Bhould  be  returaw 
the  Library  on  or  before  ihe  laat  t 
stamped  below. 

&.  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  ie 
by  retaining    it   beyond  the   speolfie! 

Flease  return  promptly, 


